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INTRODUCTION- 


In  preparing  these  volomes  of  Ford  for  the  pub- 
lic, the  same  excellent  guide  has  been  followed  to 
whom  the  reader  has  been  so  largely  indebted  in 
our  previous  labours  upon  Massinger ;  and  indeed 
a  more  admirable  commentator  on  the  old  English 
dramatists  than  Mr.  Gifibrd  could  not  easily  be 
found.  The  extreme  vigour  and  acuteness  of  his 
intellect,  his  unwearied  industry  and  research, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  personid  fortunes,  which 
made  him  as  well  acquainted  with  the  phraseology 
and  modes  of  thinking  in  common  life  as  he  was 
conversant  with  all  the  courtesies  of  higher  sta- 
tions, excellently  fitted  him  for  seizing  and  fixing 
their  several  texts,  and  illustrating  the  usages  and 
customs  to  which  they  referred;  while  the  finer 
faculties  of  his  mind  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the 
higher  beauties  of  their  style  and  thoughts,  and 
to  catch  every  shade  of  feeling,  and  discriminate 
every  variety  of  character  which  could  be  found 
imbodied  in  those  noble  works  of  the  older  time. 
That  high  religious  feeling  which  formed  so 
marked  a  trait  in  Mr.  GifTord's  character,  and  which 
seems,  indeed,  almost  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  genius  in  its  highest  sense,  was  here  peculiarly 
in  place ;  enabling  him,  as  it  did,  to  walk  through 
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the  occasional  impurities  and  even  profanities  of  our 
earlier  stage,  unpolluted  himself,  and  ever  watchful 
to  keep  contamination  from  others.  When  it  is  re- 
collected, however,  that  these  editions  of  the  old 
dramatists  were  with  Mr.  Gifford  merely  a  source 
of  recreation  from  higher  duties  and  severer 
studies ;  when  it  is  considered  how  many  years  and 
with  what  ability  he  presided  over  a  department  of 
literature  requiring  not  only  very  extensive  scholar- 
ship, but  a  general  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
art  and  occupation  of  life ;  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  uncompromising  zeal  and  earnest  devotion  with 
which,  in  times  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
upheld  the  old  institutions  as  well  as  the  old  litera- 
ture of  his  country,  we  shall  be  excused  for  sa3dng 
that,  though  men  of  higher  genius  might  be  named 
in  an  age  extraordinarily  prolific  of  such  persons, 
few  will  be  found  with  lugher  claims  on  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  posterity  than  him  of  whose  labours 
we  are  now  about  to  avail  ourselves,  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  extent,  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
undertaking  may  best  seem  to  require. 

It  is  incidentally  observed  by  Dr.  Farmer  in  his 
Essay  on  Shakspeare,  "  that  play-writing  in  that 
poet's  days  was  scarcely  thought  a  creditable  em- 
ploy ;''  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dramatic  poets 
themselves  entertained  some  such  idea  as  Farmer 
mentions ;  for,  either  from  mortification  or  humility, 
they  commonly  abstain  from  dwelling,  or  even  enter- 
ing, upon  their  personal  history.  Though  frequent 
in  dedications,  they  are  seldom  explicit ;  and  even 
their  prefaces  fail  to  convey  any  information  except 
of  their  wants,  or  their  grievances  from  evils  which 
are  rarely  specified. 
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The  stock  of  the  Fords,  however,  is  known  to 
have  been  highly  respectable :  they  appear  to  have 
settled  at  an  early  period  in  the  north-west  of  Devon- 
shire, and  to  have  possessed  considerable  prop- 
erty in  the  contiguous  parishes  of  Ashburton,  Bsing- 
ton,  &c. 

From  an  extract  of  the  Baptismal  Register  of 
Ilsington,  it  appears  that  John  (our  author)  was 
baptized  there  on  the  17th  April,  1586 ;  and  as  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Novem- 
ber 16,  1602,  he  could  scarcely  have  spent  more 
than  a  term  or  two  (if  any)  at  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities :  there  was,  however,  more  than  one  grammar- 
school  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  birthplace, 
fully  competent  to  convey  all  the  classical  learning 
which  he  ever  possessed,  and  of  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  was  sufficiently  ostentatious  in  his  earliest 
work,  though  he  became  more  reserved  when  age 
and  experience  had  enabled  him  to  compare  his 
attainments  with  those  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  appears  from  Rymer's  Fcedera,*  that  the  father 
of  our  poet  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Whether  this  honourable  situation  was  procured  for 
him  by  the  interest  of  his  wife's  father,  the  famous 
liOrd  Chief  Justice  Popham,  cannot  be  told ;  it  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  surmised,  that  his  connex- 
ion with  one  of  the  first  law-officers  of  the  crown 
led  to  the  course  of  studies  subsequently  pursued 
by  both  branches  of  the  family.  Popham  was 
made  attorney-general  in  1581 ;  and  in  1592  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  which  he  held  for  many  years ;  so 
jthat  his  patronage,  which  must  have  been  consider^ 
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able  (as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  some  fayonr 
both  with  Elizabeth  and  her  successor),  probably 
afforded  many  facilities  to  his  young  relatives  in  the 
progress  of  their  studies,  and  opened  advantages 
of  various  kinds. 

Our  poet  had  been  preceded  in  his  legal  studies 
by  his  cousin  John  Ford,  son  of  an  elder  brother 
of  his  father's  family,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
looked  up  with  much  respect,  and  to  have  borne 
an  almost  fraternal  affection ;  this  gentleman  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn ;  but  Popham  seems  to  have 
taken  his  young  relation  more  immediately  under 
his  own  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  treasurer 
in  1581. 

It  is  probable  that  Ford  was  not  inattentive  to 
his  studies ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  him  till  1606 
(four  years  after  his  admission),  when  he  pub- 
lished "  Fame's  Memorial,  or  the  *Earl  of  Devon- 

*  As  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  beantiAiI  and  magnificent  masks  baa  in  soow 
degree  connected  the  names  of  this  ill-fiited  pair  with  our  dramatic 
history,  a  short  account  of  them,  for  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  die 
former  editor  of  Ford,  will  not  be  misplaced. 

Charles  Blount,  eighth  Lord  Mountjoy,  was  a  man  of  great  eminence, 
and  while  a  commoner  (for  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  till  1594)  fol< 
lowed  the  profession  of  arms  with  honour,  and  held  a  command  in  the 
fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish  armada.  His  extraordinary  merits  did 
not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  various  tokens  of 
her  fkvour,  and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  envy  of  Essex.  In  lAOO,  the 
queen  constituted  him  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  when  he  repulsed  the 
Spaniards  with  great  bravery  at  Kinsale.  In  truth,  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  with  re^urd  to  that  agitated  country  was  meritorious  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  as  such  fully  acknowlc^lged  by  her  as  well  as  by 
Janries,  who,  on  his  accession,  conferred  on  him  the  same  important 
<^ce,  and  very  shortly  afterward  (July,  1603)  made  him  a  knight  of  the 
farter,  and  created  1dm  Earl  of  Devonshire.  "  Certainly,"  says  his 
iwcretary,  Morrison,  *'  he  was  beantiAil  in  his  penon  as  well  as  valiant, 
«nd  learned  as  well  as  wise.**  And  Camden  styles  him,  "  a  perwm 
ihmous  for  conduct,  and  so  eminent  in  courage  and  learning,  uuu  in 
iheae  respects  he  had  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals."  It  is  distress- 
fng  to  ptuvue  his  history.  About  two  yean  after  his  prosperoos  career 
in  Ireland  (December  25,  1005),  he  nuurried  Lady  Rich,  with  whom, 
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sbire  deceased,"  &c«  an  elegiac  poem,  in  4to.  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  countess,  his  widow.  Why  he 
came  forward  in  so  inauspicious  a  cause  cannot 

probably,  he  bad  nerer  oeaaed  to  coororae ;  and  by  thia  one  step,  which, 
mccording  to  our  noUona,  and  probably  hia  own,  waa  calcolated  to  n- 
pair,  in  aoma  meaaore,  the  injnry  whidi  the  lady'a  character  had  ana- 
tained,  mined  both  her  and  bimaelf.  There  ia  aomething  in  thia  which 
Is  not  eaaily  explained.  While  the  earl  maintained  an  adnlterona  com- 
meroe  with  the  lady,  all  went  amoothly ;  but  the  inatant  he  married  her, 
he  loat  the  protection  of  the  court,  and  the  eatimation  of  the  public. 
**  The  king,**  aaya  Sanderaon,  "  waa  ao  much  diapleaaed  thereat,  aa  it 
broke  tlie  eari*a  heart ;  for  tiia  maieaty  told  him  that  he  had  purchased  a 
fhir  woman  with  a  black  aoul."  Hearta  are  not  alwaya  broken  in  the  way 
aappoaed ;  but  there  waa  more  than  oiough  to  depreaa  the  lofty  aplrit  of 
this  great  earl  in  the  audden  blow  gi^en  to  hia  reputation.  He  died  a 
few  montha  after  hia  marriage,  "  aoon  and  early,"  aa  Chamberlaine  aaya, 
**  for  hia  yeara  (fbrty-three),  but  late  enough  for  lumaelf :  and  happy  Imd 
he  been  if  he  had  gone  two  or  three  years  aince,  before  the  world  waa 
weary  of  him^  or  that  he  had  left  liis  acandal  beliind  him." 

Penelope,  Counteaa  of  Devonahire,  waa  the  daughter  of  Walter,  firat 
Earl  of  Es8ex,and  the  beloved  aister  of  Robert,  the  unfortunate  fovourite 
of  Elisabeth,  wad  the  Tictim  of  her  foare  and  Jealouaiea.  There  waa  a 
flunily  intimacy  between  the  Devereuxea  and  the  Mounljoya,  wliieh 
■eema  to  have  fkcilitated  the  meetings  of  thia  beautlAii  young  creature 
-with  Sir  Charles  Blount,  and  led,  as  in  the  usual  mode,  to  a  mutual 
attachment  and  a  promiuc  of  marriage.  In  those  "  blessed  days,*^  mar- 
riages among  the  great  were  not  quite  so  easily  managed  as  at  present ; 
the  queen  regarded  the  statu  with  a  strange  mixture  of  envy  and  spleen ; 
and  the  accursed  court  of  wards  eternally  troubled  "  the  current  of  true 
love."  Lady  Penelope  was  forced,  with  a  heart  full  of  afiection  for 
Mouiitjoy,  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Rich,  a  man  whom  she  appears  to  have 
reeanied  with  peculiar  aversion.  Thus  far  she  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning;  but  she  seems  to  huve  thought  her  private  engagement 
of  a  more  bindini;  character  than  her  vow  at  the  altar ;  and  the  usual 
consequences  followed.  After  a  few  miserable  years  with  Lord  Rich, 
■he  deserteii  him.  partly  or  wholly,  and  renewed  her  connexion  with  her 
first  lover,  to  whom  she  bore  several  children. 

There  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  this  lady's  case ;  perhaps 
the  violence  put  upon  her  early  affections  wrought  some  pardon  or  pity 
for  her ;  for  she  lost  no  ca.ffe,  even  under  Elizabeth,  and  she  was  one  of 
the  first  ladies  selected  by  lier  council  to  proceed  to  IIolyrQod  House, 
and  conduct  the  wife  of  the  new  monarch  to  Whitehall.  Her  accom- 
plishments were  of  the  highest  kind,  and  in  every  splendid  and  graceful 
measure  she  appears  amotig  the  foremost.  To  Ann  she  made  herself 
very  agreeable,  from  her  first  introduction  ;  and  the  queen's  partiality  to 
her  is  noted  w^ith  an  evident  tincture  of  displeasure  by  the  high-born  and 
bi?h-spirited  liady  Ann  Clifford,  at  this  period  a  young  woman.  It 
seems  uncertain  whether  liady  Rich  was  actually  and  legally  divorced 
from  her  husband,  or  whether  the  separation  took  place  in  consequence 
of  articles  drawn  up  between  themselves ;  but  though  Mountjoy  returned 
from  Ireland  in  1603,  be  did  not  marry  the  countess  till  two  years  after- 
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now  be  known.  He  was  a  stranger  to  bodi  parties; 
yet  he  appears  to  bewail  the  death  of  the  earl,  as 
if  it  had  been  attended  with  some  failure  of  pro- 
fessional hope  to  himself.  "  Elegies"  and  "  Me- 
morials'* were  sufficiently  common  at  that  period, 
and  indeed  long  after  it ;  but  the  authors  steadr 
fasdy  looked  to  the  surviving  heir  for  pay  or 
patronage,  in  return  for  their  miserable  dole  of  c<m- 
Bolation ;  and  our  youthful  poet  sets  out  with  affirm- 
ing (and  he  deserves  the  fullest  credit)  that  his 
muse  was  unfeed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  argued  no 
little  spirit  in  him  to  advocate  an  unpopular  cause, 
and  step  forward  in  the  sanguine  expectation  of 
stenuning  the  current  of  general  opinion :  not  to 
add  thai  the  praise  which  he  lavishes  on  the  Earl 
of  Essex  could  scaa-cely  fail  to  be  ill-received  by 
the  lord  chief  justice,  who  was  one  of  those  com- 
missioned by  the  queen  to  inquire  into  the  purport 
of  the  military  assemblage  at  his  house,  was 
detained  there  by  the  troops  during  the  crazy 
attempt  of  this  ill-starred  nobleman  to  raise  an 
insurrection,  and  was  finally  a  witness  against  him 
for  the  forcible  detention. 

"  Fame's  Memorial"  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 
poet's  personal  history.  It  would  seem,  if  we 
might  venture  to  understand  him  literally  (for  he 
takes  especial  pains  to  keep  all  biU  those  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him  in  complete  ignorance  of  his 
fitory),  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  some  un- 
fiuccessM  affair  of  love,  while  at  home,  vtrith  a 
youDjg  lady,  whom  he  at  one  time  calls  the  cruel 

mtarA,  m  that  she  appears  as  Lady  Rich  in  the  mask  of  Blackness,  and 
in  ti»  splendid  procession  flrom  the  tavrer  to  Whitehall,  where  shs 
walks,  "by  espedal  conunandement,"  iounediately  aft^r  thp  GpnutMS  fk 
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Xij^cto,  and,  at  another,  the  cruel  subtle  Lycia.  He 
i^dshes  that  she  were  less  wise ;  and  in  truth  she 
does  exhibit  no  unfavourable  symptom  of  good 
sense  in  ^  confining  her  thoughts  to  elder  merits,** 
instead  of  **  solacing"  her  youthful  admirer,  who, 
at  the  period  of  first  taking  the  infection  into 
kis  eycj  could  not  have  reached  his  eighteenth 
year.  Yet  he  owes  something  to  this  pursuit.  He 
had  evidently  wooed  the  lady  (herself  a  muse)  in 
verse,  and  symptoms  of  wounded  vanity  occasion- 
ally appear  at  ihe  inflexibility  of  this  second  Lyde, 
to  whose  obstinate  ears  he  sang  in  vain :  yet  the 
attempt  gave  him  some  facility  in  composition.;  for 
though  he  evinces  little  of  either  taste  or  judgment, 
his  lines  flow  smoothly,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  of  a  greater  personage, 

He  caught  at  love,  and  fill'd  his  arms  with  bays. 

In  consequence  of  the  lady's  blindness  or  ob- 
duracy, Ford  declares  his  intention  of  "  travailing 
till  some  comfort  reach  his  wretched  heart  for- 
lorn." This  is  merely  a  rhetorical  flourish ;  for 
the  travail  which  he  contemplated  appears  to  be 
the  labour  and  pains  employed  to  divert  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts,  on  the  "  lamentation  for  this 
great  lord." 

He  found,  however,  better  resources  against  ill- 
requited  love,  than  "perpetual  lamentation"  for 
one  who  was  not  unwillingly  forgotten  by  his  con- 
temporaries, in  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  to  which  he 
prudently  adhered ;  a  circumstance  which  he  never 
forgets,  nor  ever  suflfers  his  patrons  to  forget,  as  if 
he  feared  to  pass  with  them  more  for  a  poet  than  a 
man  of  business. 
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But  he  had  yet  another  resource.  He  had  ap- 
parently contracted  a  strong  and  early  passion  for 
the  stage,  to  which  he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure 
hours;  and,  without  prematurely  grasping  at  a 
name,  wrote,  as  the  custom  then  was,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  regular  supporters  of  the  mmor  thea- 
tres. That  he  published  nothing  we  are  warranted 
to  conclude  from  the  assertion  in  the  dedication  to 
the  "Lover's  Melancholy"  (given  to  the  press 
in  1629),  that  this  was  "the  first"  (dramatic) 
"piece  of  his  that  ever  courted  reader^  But  in 
the  twenty-three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  his  Elegy,  he  had  more  than  once 
courted  the  favour  of  the  spectator*  and  "stood 
rubric"  with  others  in  the  titlepage  of  several  plays 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  more,  perhaps, 
which  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Of  these  joint-compositions  two  will  be  found  in 
our  second  volume  of  Ford, — the  "Sun's  Darling" 
and  the  "  Witch  of  Edmonton." 
-  The  first  of  these,  in  the  composition  of  which 
•Ford  joined  with  Decker,  is  termed  a  "Moral 
Masque." — ^For  a  moral  mask,  however,  it  sets  the 
main  business  of  life  sufficiently  low:  there  is 
nothing  in  it  worthy  of  a  vdse  and  good  man; 
nothing,  in  short,  beyond  what  one  of  the  herd 
of  Epicurus  might  desire — sensual  pleasures  and 
gross  enjoyments.  The  plot  may  be  briefly  des- 
patched. "  Raybright  (the  Sun's  Darling)  is  roused 
from  a  pleasant  dream,  and  informed  that  his  great 
progenitor,  the  Sun,  will  descend  from  his  sphere  to 

*  We  bave  the  authority  of  Singleton  fbr  the  fhct,  who,  in  the  lines 
prefixed  to  this  very  play  (The  Lover^si  Melancholy),  says, 

"  Nor  seek  I  praise  fbr  thee,  when  thine  own  pen 
Hath  forced  a  praise  long  siw^  flrom  knowing  msn.* 
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gratify  his  wildest  longings  for  enjoyment ;  accord- 
ingly, at  his  imperial  command,  he  is  entertained 
by  the  four  Seasons  in  succession,  all  of  whom  en- 
deavour to  recommend  themselves  to  his  affection, 
and  to  all  of  whom  he  vows  eternal  fidelity ;  but 
abruptly  abandons  each  of  them  in  turn,  at  the 
instigation  of  Humour  and  her  attendant,  Folly." 

'The  result  may  be  anticipated.  The  youth 
recognises  his  error,  and  determines  to  be  very  wise 
and  virtuous  for  the  residue  of  his  days ;  when  he 
is  told,  in  strains  not  unworthy  of  the  subject,  that 
his  days  are  already  numbered,  and  that  the 
inevitable  hour  is  fast  closing  upon  all  his  earthly 
prospects. 

Indifferent  as  is  the  execution  of  this  piece,  it  is 
still  far  superior  to  its  conception.  Passages  of 
considerable  beauty,  especially  in  the  last  two  acts, 
frequently  occur ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  redeem 
the  absurdity  of  the  plot.  Instead  of  taking  up  an 
inexperienced,  unsophisticated  youth,  and  opening 
the  world  to  him  for  the  first  time,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  others,  the  authors  have  inconsiderately 
brought  forward  a  kind  of  modem  Virbius ;  a 
character  who  had  previously  run  through  life  and 
its  various  changes,  and  seen  and  enjoyed  infinitely 
more  than  is  tendered  to  him  in  his  new  career. 

The  second  piece,  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton," 
was  brought  out  about  the  same  period  as  the 
former,  and  printed  in  1658,  probably  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Bird,  whose  name  appears  to  a  few 
introductory  lines,  which  he  calls  a  prologue. 

Edmonton  had  already  given  a  "  Devil"*  to  the 

•  The  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton'*  must  have  been  acted  at  least  as 
early  as  the  year  1604.    That  it  was  a  very  nivourite  pertbrmance  (and 
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delighted  stage,  and  it  appears  accordingly  to  have 
been  thought  that  a  "Witch"  from  the  same 
quarter  would  wear  some  attraction  even  in  the 
very  name.  And  the  authors  were  not  disap* 
pointed  in  their  conjecture.  The  sorceress  of  our 
times  (for  they  will  not  be  called  witches  now)  is 
a  splendid  character ;  she  moves  like  a  volcano, 
amid  smoke  and  £bre,  and  throws  heaven  and  earth 
into  commotion  at  every  step:  but  tlie  veitch  of 
those  days  was  a  miserable  creature,  enfeebled  by 
age,  soured  by  poverty,  and  maddened  by  in- 
veterate persecution  and  abuse.  The  scenic  ad- 
juncts which  gave  reality  and  life  to  the  pranks 
of  this  august  personage  were,  briefly,  a  few 
hereditary  "properties"  from  the  green-room  of 
old  John  Heywood's  days,  the  whole  of  which 
might  inhabit  lax  in  a  single  cloak-bag.  No  sweet 
symphonies  from  viewless  harps,  no  beautiful  dis- 
plays of  hell  broke-up,  and  holyday  devils  dancing 
ad  libitum  through  alternate  scenes  of  terror  and 
delight,  were  at  our  poet's  command,  call  for  them 
^  as  he  might :  a  black  shaggy  rug,  in  imitation  of 
a  ddg^s  s^n,  into  which  a  clever  imp  was  thrust, 
and  taught  to  walk  on  all  fours,  with  permission  to 
relieve  himself  occasionally  by  "standing  on  his 
hind-leg&,"  and  "  a  mask  and  visor  for  a  spirit  in 
ifoe  shape  of  Katherlne,"  were  all  the  machinery 
which  the  simplicity  or  poverty  of  the  old  theatre 
allowed  hkn;  yet  even  these  were  not  regarded 

BOt  without  reason,  fiir  tbere  are  fUnt  toactaes  of  a  Shakspeaiian  band 
in  mane  of  the  huoKwona  scenes),  maybe  concluded  finm  the  Mowing 
lines  in  Ben  Jonson's  prologue  to  **  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  :** 

■    **  If  yon  11  come 
To  see  new  plays,  pray  you  affbrd  us  room ; 
And  show  this  but  the  same  fhoe  you  have  done 
Yoiurde0rd€Hgki,  ram  Dfevu.  or  Edmomtom.'^ 
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without  considerable  interest  by  those  who  knew 
no  superstitions  but  the  legendary  ones  of  long 
ages,  and  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton^  appears 
accordingly  to  have  been  a  very  popular  piece.  It 
dAerved,  indeed,  to  be  so ;  for  whatever  the 
absurdities  and  incongruities,  and  however  much 
we  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  "  superhuman** 
parts  of  the  story,  the  fable,  divested  of  these,  will 
be  found  to  form  a  beautiful  whole,  and  cannot  but 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  tender  and  affect- 
ing of  our  domestic  tragedies. 

It  has  been  observed  (p.  xviii.)  that  the  poet  enter- 
tained a  high  degree  of  love  and  respect  for  his 
cousin  John  Ford,  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  he  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  showing  it,  by  prefixing  his 
name,  with  that  of  one  or  two  others  of  "his 
honoured  friends  of  that  noble  society,**  to  his 
first  acknowledged  piece,  the  Lover's  Melancholy. 
There  is  an  affectation  of  modesty  in  the  dedica- 
tion, which,  when  the  vn-iter's  age  is  considered 
{for  he  was  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  life),  might 
be  wished  away ;  and  there  is  something  of  un- 
suspicious pleasantry  in  following  up  the  timely 
hint  **  that  printing  his  works  might  soon  grow  out 
of  fashion  with  him,"  by  sending  all  his  subsequent 
ones  to  the  press ! 

The  "Lover's  Melancholy"  was  published  in 
1629.  It  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  winter  of 
the  preceding  year ;  and  was  probably  written  not 
long  before,  since  Burton's  popular  work,  "The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  on  which  the  comic  part 
(if  so  it  must  be  termed)  of  the  story  is  founded^ 
and  to  which  the  title  evidently  refers,  had  not 
been  above  a  year  or  two  before  the  public. 

Vol.  L— 3 
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Mr.  Campbell  observes,  with  great  justice,  that 
the  poetic  portion  of  this  play  has  much  of  the 
grace  and  sweetness  which  distinguish  the  genius 
of  Ford.  It  has  also  somewhat  more  of  sprighdi- 
ness  in  the  language  of  the  secondary  charactft^ 
than  is  commonly  found  in  his  plays ;  and,  could 
we  suppose  that  the  idle  buffoonery  was  introduced 
at  a  later  period,  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of 
the  age,  which  seems  to  have  found  a  strange 
and  unnatural  delight  in  the  exhibition  of  these 
humiliating  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  we 
might  almost  be  tempted  to  surmise,  that  the  rest 
of  the  drama  was  of  an  earUer  period  than  is  here 
set  down  for  it  The  catastrophe,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  last  act,  is  beautifully  written,  and 
exhibits  a  de^ee  of  poetical  talent  and  feeling 
which  few  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  day 
surpassed. 

Ford  had  somewhat  pettishly  observed  in  the 
epilogue  to  this  ]Hece,  that  if  it  failed  to  please  the 
audience  he  would  not  trouble  them  again ;  and  in 
the  same  peevish  mood  he  tells  his  cousin  of 
Gray's  Inn,  in  the  dedication,  that  offering  ^'  a  play 
to  the  deader  may  soon  grow  out  of  fashion  with 
him."  He  certamly  evinced  no  great  degree  of 
earnestness  to  appear  again  before  the  public,  as 
the  next  play,  ^'Aimabella  and  Giovanni,"*  was 
not  given  to  the  press  till  nearly  four  years  afler 
the  former ;  when,  as  if  to  indemnify  himself  for 
his  constrained  forbearance,  he  published  three  of 
his  dramas  at  short  intervals.  The  present  play 
has  neither  prologue  nor  epilogue ;  but   in  the 

*  This  title  has  been  entotttuted  fbr  a  much  coarser  one. 
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dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  had 
openly  manifested  his  satisfaction  with  the  piece 
on  its  first  appear^ce  (when  the  actors  exerted 
themselves  with  such  success  as  to  call  for  a 
separate  acknowledgment),  Ford  terms  it  ''the 
first-firoits  of  his  leisure."  And  here  again  we 
have  to  lament  that  indistinctness  which  every- 
where obscures  the  personal  history  of  the  poet. 
The  first-fruits  of  his  leisure  the  play  before  us 
could  scarcely  be ;  as  (to  omit  all  mention  of 
those  in  which  he  joined  with  Decker)  one  of  his 
dramas*  was  performed  at  court  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  date  of  the  present,  wluch  bears 
besides  tokens  of  a  mind  habituated  to  deep  and 
solemn  musings,  and  formed  by  long  and  severe 
practice  to  a  style  of  composition  at  once  ardent 
and  impressive. 

Of  the  poetry  of  this  play  in  the  more  impas- 
sioned passages  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  favour- 
ably; it  is  in  truth  too  seductivdifbr  the  subject, 
and  flings  a  soft  and  soothing  light  over  what,  in 
its  natural  state  would  glare  with  salutary  and 
repulsive  horror. 

"  The  Broken  Heart"  was  given  to  the  press  in 
the  same  year  as  the  foregoing  piece  (1633).  It 
was  brought  out  at  the  Black  Friars ;  but  the  date 
of  its  appearance  is  not  known.  Ford  seems  to 
have  felt  some  alarm  at  the  deep  tragedy  which  he 
was  about  to  develope ;  and  he  therefore  takes  an 
early  opportunity,  in  the  prologue,  to  inform  the 

♦  It  was  entitled  "  An  ill  Beginning  has  a  good  End."— It  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  names  of  other  dramas 
aitnbuted  to  our  poet  by  Chalmers  and  Reed. 
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sradience  that  the  story  was  a  borrowed  one,  and 
that  "  what  may  be  thought  a  ficdon, — 


-when  tfroe*i  youth 


Wanted  some  riper  years,  was  known  a  truth." 

He  could  not  be  so  ignorant  of  history  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Sparta  was  ever  the  scene  of  a  tragedy 
like  this ;  and  he  probably  means  no  more  than 
that  it  was  extant  in  some  French  or  Italian  collec- 
tion of  tales.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  ground- 
work, it  must,  after  all,  be  admitted  that  the  story 
derives  its  main  claim  on  our  affections  from  the 
poetic  powers  of  the  author  himself.  They  are 
here  exerted  with  wonderful  effect:  the  spell  is 
early  laid,  and  we  have  scarcely  stepped  within 
the  circle  when  we  feel  the  charm  too  effectual  to 
resist,  and  abide  under  it,  not  without  occasional 
misgivings,  till  all  is  dissolved  in  the  awful  catas- 
trophe. Ford  was  not  unconscious  of  its  merits  : 
he  had,  he  says,  "wrought  the  piece  with  the  best 
of  his  art;"  anflltwill  not,  perhaps,  be  denied,  that 
with  respect  to  the  diction,  and  the  deep  inherent 
feeling  of  the  more  solemn  and  tragic  scenes,  many 
superior  to  it  could  not  be  found ;  in  truth,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  turn  back  and  review  the 
beautiful  passages  which  abound  in  the  three  plays 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  without  placing 
the  author  in  a  very  honourable  rank  among  the 
dramatic  writers  of  his  day. 

The  "  Broken  Heart"  is  dedicated  (not  without 
the  poet's  usual  glance  at  his  professional  industry) 
in  a  style  highly  respectful,  yet  manly  and  in- 
dependent, to  the  well-known  Lord  Craven  ;*   a 

*  Some  account  of  the  active  and  checkered  life  of  this  eminent  person 
may  he  found  ia  **  CoUins's  Peerage."    Qe  is  now  chiefly  remamheiofi 
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nobleman  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  not  ill-chosen 
for  the  patron  of  a  wild,  a  melancholy,  and  roman- 
tic tale. 

The  year  1633  must  have  proved  auspicious  to 
our  author's  fame,  for  it  also  gave  to  the  public 
**  Love's  Sacrifice,"  printed,  like  the  former  play, 
for  Hugh  Beeston.  It  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what of  a  favourite ;  and  was  ushered  into  the 
world  with  more  than  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  approbatiorr.  That  it  has  many  passages  of 
singular  merit,  many  scenes  favourable  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  writer's  powers  beautifully  executed,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny;  but  the  plot  is  altogether 
defective ;  and  the  characters  proceed  from  error  to 
error,  and  from  crime  to  crime,  till  they  exhaust 
their  own  interest,  and  finally  expire  wiUiout  care 
or  pity.  In  the  last  exquisite  drama,  the  lighter 
characters,  though  ill  calculated  to  please,  may  yet 
be  tolerated ;  but  in  this  they  are  gratuitously 
odious  and  repellent. 

Something,  perhaps,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
country  from  which  the  poet  derived  his  plot  (for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  taken  from  an 
Italian  novel),  and  something  indulged  to  the  ill- 
defined  manners  and  language  of  the  age,  which, 
though  strictly  speaking  not  licentious,  were  little 
polished  by  the  colUson  of  good  society,  which, 
indeed,  could  then  be  scarcely  said  to  exist.  Our 
poet,  however,  entertained  no  misgivings  of  this 
kind;  he  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
pleased  with  the  management  of  the  story  (which, 
as  the  titlepage  informs  us,  was  generally  well 

ft)r  his  romantic  attachment  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  L,  to  whom  it  ia  generally  supposed  he  was  privately  marriwt 

3* 
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received),  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  satisfaction, 
dedicates  it  to  ^his  truest  friend  and  worthiest 
cousin,"  John  Ford,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  a  short 
address,  highly  creditable  to  his  amiable  qualities, 
and  full  of  respectfid  gratitude  and  affection.  The 
year  before  Uiis  was  written,  the  indefatigable 
Pr3mne  had  published  his  ponderous  "Histrio- 
mafitix;''  in  which  he  collected  and  reproduced, 
with  increased  bitterness  and  rancour,  all  his 
former  invectives  against  the  stage :  to  this  Ford 
adverts  with  becoming  warmth.  "  The  contempt,'* 
he  says,  '^  thrown  on  studies  of  this  kind  by  such 
as  dote  on  their  own  singularity,  hath  almost  so 
outfaced  invention,  and  proscribed  judgment,  that 
it  is  more  safe,  more  wise,  to  be  suspectedly  silent 
than  modestly  confident  of  opinion  herein."  .  In 
this  he  is  supported  by  Shirley,  who  has  a  compli- 
mentary poem  prefixed  to  "  Love's  Sacrifice  ;**  in 
which,  after  reproaching  Prjnme  with  his  voluminous 
ignorance  and  impudence,^  he  calls  upon  him  to 
read  Ford's  tragedy,  and  then  turn  to  his  own 
interminable  farrago,  which  he  had  not  oldy  termed 
**  The  Actors'  TVagedie,^^  as  if  in  scorn  of  them, 
but  divided  into  acts  and  scenes. 

The  admirers  of  Ford  had  by  this  time,  ap- 
parently, supped  JuU  of  horrors.  Three  tragedies 
of  the  deepest  kind  in  rapid  succession  were 
probably  as  many  as  the  stage  would  then  endure 
from  him ;  and  in  a  hour  not  unpropitious  to  his 
reputation,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  historical 
drama  of  his  own  country.    "  Perkin  Warbeck,** 

♦  Not  content  with  this  attack  on  that  risstless  « paper  worm,"  as 
Keedham  calis  Prynne,  Shiiley  took  a  <\mher  opportunitv  of  showing 
Vn  hatred  to  this  sore  annoyance  of  the  stage  by  a  mode  dedication  of  Mi 
Ingenious  comedy,  entitled^ "  The  Bird  in  a  C^,'* 
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which  appeared  in  1634,  and  which  was  accom- 
panied widi  more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  com- 
mendatory verses,  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  (better 
known  as  the  Duke)  of  Newcastle,  in  a  strain, 
which  shows  that  the  poet  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  "  worthiness"  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject,  which  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  overcome. 
It  is  observed  in  a  critical  notice  of  this  drama, 
which  appeared  in  1812,  that  "though  the  subject 
of  it  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  author  from  the 
high  praise  of  original  invention  and  fancy,"  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  himself  notices  in  the  very 
opening  of  his  dedication,  "the  play  is  so  ad- 
mirably conducted,  so  adorned  with  poetic  senti- 
ment and  expression,  so  full  of  fine  discrimination 
of  character  and  affecting  incidents,  that  we  cannot 
(continue  the  critics)  help  regarding  that  audience 
as  greatly  disgraced,  which,  having  once  witnessed 
its  representation,  did  not  ensure  its  perpetuity  on 
the  English  stage.  If  any  (historic)  play  in  the 
language  can  induce  us  to  admit  the  lawfulness  of 
a  comparison  with  Shakspeare  it  is  this."*  There 
is  little  to  add  to  this  commendation ;  and  much 
cannot  with  justice  be  taken  away  from  it.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  language  of 
this  piece  is  temperately  but  uniformly  raised ;  it 
neither  bursts  into  the  enthusiasm  of  passion,  nor 
degenerates  into  uninteresting  whining;  but  sup- 
ports the  calm  dignity  of  historic  action,  and  ac- 
coy;ds  with  the  characters  of  the  "  graced  persons" 
who  occupy  the  scene. 
The  imcommon  feUcity  with  which  Ford  haa 

*  Montbly  Review. 
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sustained  the  part  of  Warbeck  has  been  elsewhere 
noticed ;  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  identity  of 
this  youth  with  the  young  prince,  yet  he  never  per- 
mits a  doubt  of  it  to  escape  him,  and  thus  skilfully 
avoids  the  awkwardness  of  shaking  the  credit  and 
diminishing  the  interest  of  his  chief  character ;  for 
Perkin,  and  not  Henry,  is  the  hero  of  the  play. 
More  will  be  found  in  the  notes  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  may  be  added  here  that  the  king  was  prob^ 
ably  less  indebted  to  his  armoury  than  to  his  craft 
and  his  coffers  for  the  suppression  of  these  at- 
tempts, which  occasionally  assumed  a  very  threat- 
ening aspect:  even  the  ill-judged  attack  on  the 
coast,  feeble  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  created  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  alarm ;  and  it  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Paston,*  "  that  a  mightie  aid  of 
help  and  succor"  was  earnestly  requested  to  secure 
the  to^vns  of  Sandwich  and  Yarmouth. 

Notwithstanding  the  warm  commendations  of  his 
friends  on  this  production.  Ford  did  not  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  the  historic  muse :  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  he  return  to  the  deep  "and  impas- 
sioned tone  of  the  preceding  dramas.  He  appears 
to  have  fostered  the  more  cheerful  feeling  which 
he  had  recently  indulged,  and  to  have  adopted  a 
species  of  serious  comedy,  which  should  admit  of 
characters  and  events  well  fitted  for  the  display  of 
the  particular  bent  of  his  genius.  He  was  not  in 
haste,  however,  to  court  the  public ;  for  nothing  is 
heard  of  him  till  1638  (with  the  single  exception 
of  a  warm  eulogium  to  the  "  memory  of  the  best 
of  poets,  Ben  Jonson,"  who  died  in  the  preceding 

♦  FenrC$  LetterSf  toL  v.  p.  427. 
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year),  when  he  published  the  "Fancies  Chaste 
and  Noble."  The  date  of  its  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  is  not  known ;  but  it  probably  did  not 
long  precede  its  being  given  to  the  press.  The 
play  is  dedicated  to  the  well-known  Earl  (afler* 
ward  Marquis)  of  Antrim.*  And  here  again  Ford 
asserts,  that  his  "courtship  of  greatnes,"  never 
aimed  at  any  pecuniary  advantage.  Granted :  but 
he  forgets  that  he  had  no  need  of  it ;  and  there  is 
something  in  this  implied  triumph  over  his  neces- 
sitous contemporaries,  which,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 
is  to  be  praised  ndther  for  its  generosity  nor  its 
delicacy. 

The  poet  takes  to  himself  the  merit  of  construct- 
ing this  comedy  with  original  materials : — ^there  is 
nothing  in  it,  he  says,  but  what  he  knows  to  be 
his  own,  "without  a  learned  theft."  There  must 
surely  have  been  a  pretty  general  notion  of  Ford's 
adopting  the  practice  of  the  dramatic  writers  of  his 
day,  and  founding  his  plots  on  Spanish  or  rather 
Italian  fables,  to  render  these  frequent  abjurations 
necessary.  We  have,  indeed,  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  solicitude  with  which  the  dramatic  and 
romantic  treasures  of  Spain  and  Italy  were  sought 
for  and  circulated  in  this  country.  The  literary 
intercourse  was  then  far  more  alive  than. (we  had 
almost  said)  it  is  at  present,  for  there  were  many 
readers,  and  many  translators  at  hand  to  furnish 
them  with  a  succession  of  novelties ;  and,  though 
it  must  be  admitted,  we  fear,  that  the  exchange  ran 
grievously  against  us — ^that  we  imported  much  and 

•  For  an  account  of  this  nobleman,  whose  pride  and  vanity  were  as 
excessire  as  his  understanding  was  weak  and  narrow,  the  reader  la 
referred  to  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Clarendon's  Uistory. 
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sent  out  little — ^yet  the  bare  labour  of  working  up 
what  we  received  had,  as  in  other  cases,  a  salutary 
and  quickening  effect.  Meanwhile,  it  may  with- 
out much  hesitation  be  affirmed,  that  far  the  greater 
number  of  our  dramas  are  founded  on  Italian 
novels :  this  would,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  a  matter 
of  debate  at  this  time,  were  it  not  for  the  fire  of 
1666,  which  destroyed,  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  light  and  fugitive 
literature  of  the  preceding  age.  In  the  wide  and 
deep  vaults  under  St.  Paul's  lay  thousands  and 
ten  thousands  of  pamphlets,  novels,  romances, 
histories,  plays,  printed  and  in  manuscript ;  all  the 
amusement,  and  all  the  satire,  of  Nash  and  Harvey, 
of  Lodge  and  Peel,  and  Green,  and  innumerable 
others,  which  even  then  made  up  the  principal^art 
of  the  humble  libraries  of  the  day.  Here  they  had 
been  placed  for  security,  and  here,  when  the  roof 
of  the  cathedral  fell  in,  and  the  burning  '\)eam8 
broke  through  the  floor,  they  were  involved  in  one 
general  and  dreadful  conflagration. 

Without  appearing  to  deem  too  lightly  of  this 
drama,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  plot  the 
poet  has  certainly  failed;  the  language  of  the 
serious  parts,  however,  is  deserving  of  high  praise* 
and  the  more  prominent  characters  are  skilfully- 
discriminated,  and  powerfully  sustained:  but  the 
piece  has  no  medium :  all  that  is  not  excellent  is 
intolerably  bad. 

The  succeeding  year  (1639)  gave  to  the  public 
the  "  Lady's  Trial,"  which,  it  appears,  had  been 
performed  in  May,  1638.  It  is  dedicated,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  kindness,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyrley ; 
and  the  poet,  though  now  near  the  close  of  his 
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dramatic  labours,  has  not  yet  conquered  his  fear 
of  misemploying  his  time,  or  •rather  of  being  sus- 
pected of  it,  and  assures  his  partial  friends  that  the 
piece  which  he  has  thus  placed  imder  their  tuition 
"  is  the  issue  of  some  less  serious  hours."  There 
seems  but  little  occasion  for  this ;  his  patrons  must 
have  known  enough  of  his  personal  concerns  to 
render  such  apologies  unnecessary.  At  fifly-two, 
— and  Ford  had  now  reached  that  age, — ^his  pro- 
fessional industry  could  surely  be  no  subject  of 
doubt ;  and  it  requires  some  little  portion  of  for- 
bearance in  the  general  reader  to  tolerate  this 
affected  and  oft-repeated  depreciation  of  the  labour 
to  which  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the  writer 
perpetually  tended,  and  overlook  the  wanton  abase- 
ment of  h^  own  claims  to  fame. 

The  "Lady's  Trial,"  like  the  "Fancies,"  de- 
clines in  interest  towards  the  conclusion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poet's  imperfect  execution  of  his  own 
plan:  that  he  meditated  a  more  impressive  catas- 
trophe for  both  is  sufficiently  apparent,  but  event 
comes  huddling  on  event,  and  all  is  precipitation, 
weakness,  and  confusion.  It  is  curious  that,  in  the 
winding  up  of  each  of  these  pieces,  the  same  expe- 
dient is  employed ;  and  the  honour  of  Adumi  in  the 
former,  like  that  of  Troylo  in  the  latter,  ultimately 
vindicated  by  an  unlooked-for  marriage.  Feeble 
and  imperfect,  however,  as  the  plot  of  the  "  Lady's 
Trial"  is,  and  trifling  as  some  of  the  characters 
will  be  found,  it  is  not  destitute  of  passages  which 
the  lovers  of  our  ancient  drama  may  contemplate 
with  unreproved  pleasure. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  dedication,  or  in  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  to  this  play,  that  indicates  the 
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slightest  inclination  of  the  poet  to  withdraw  firom 
the  stage:  on  the  contrary,  his  mind  seems  to 
have  attained  a  cheerful  tone  and  a  sprightlier 
language ;  yet  this  was  apparigntly  the  last  of  his 
dramatic  labours,  and  here  he  suddenly  disappean 
from  view. 

Much  as  has  been  said  of  the  dramatic  poets  of 
Elizabeth  and  James's  days,  full  justice  has  never 
yet  been  rendered  to  their  independence  on  one 
another :  generally  speaking,  they  stand  insulated 
and  alone,  and  draw,  each  in  his  station,  from 
their  own  stores.  Whether  it  be,  that  poetry  in 
that  age 

**  Wanton'd  as  in  its  prime,  and  play*d  at  will 
Its  virgin  fimcies,"— 

or  that  some  other  fruitful  cause  of  originality  was 
in  secret  and  powerful  operation;  so  it  is,  that 
every  writer  had  his  peculiar  style,  and  was  content 
with  it.  One  little  exception  to  this  remark  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  Ford.  He  appears  to  have 
discovered  that  one  of  the  nameless  charms  of 
Shakspeare's  diction  consisted  in  the  skill  virith 
which  he  has  occasionally  vivified  it,  by  converting 
his  substantives  into  verbs ;  and  to  have  aspired  to 
imitate  him.  He  cannot,  however,  be  fairly  com- 
plimented on  his  success.  Ford's  grammatical 
experiments  take  from  the  simplicity  of  his  diction, 
while  they  afford  no  strengdi  whatever  to  his 
descriptions. 

With  this  slight  exception,  which,  afler  all,  may 
be  purely  visionary,  the  style  of  Ford  is  altogether 
original,  and  his  own.   Without  the  majestic  march 
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■which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Massinger,.aiid 
with  little  or  none  of  that  lidit  and  playful  humour 
which  characterizes  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher,  or 
even  of  Shirley,  he  is  yet  elegant,  and  easy,  and 
harmonious ;  and,  though  rarely  sublime,  yet  suffi- 
ciently elevated  for  the  most  pathetic  tones  of  that 
passion  on  whose  romantic  energies  he  chiefly 
delighted  to  dwell.  It  has  (as  has  been  observed) 
its  inherent  beauties  and  defects :  among  the  latter 
of  which  may  be  set  down  a  pedantic  affectation 
of  novelty,  at  one  time  exhibited  in  the  composition 
of  uncouth  phrases,  at  another  (and  this  is  Ford's 
principal  failure)  in  perplexity  of  language ;  fre- 
quently, too,  after  perversely  labouring  with  a 
remote  idea  till  he  has  confused  his  meaning,  in- 
stead of  throwing  it  aside,  he  obtrudes  it  upon  the 
reader  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity. 

Its  excellencies,  however,  far  outweigh  its  de- 
fects ;  but  they  are  rather  felt  than  understood. 
Few  things,  indeed,  will  be  found  more  difficult  to 
account  for  than  the  deep  and  lasting  impression 
made  by  the  more  tragic  portions  of  Ford's  poetry. 
AVhence  does  it  derive  that  resistless  power  which 
all  confess,  of  afflicting,  it  might  almost  be  said  of 
harassing,  the  belter  feelings  1  It  is  not  from  any 
p(;culiar  beauty  of  language — for  in  this  he  is 
e(iualled  by  his  contemporaries,  and  by  some  of 
them  surpassed;  nor  is  it  from  any  classical  or 
m\lliological  allusions,  happily  recollected  and 
skilful) y  applied,  for  of  these  he  seldom  avails 
himself.  It  is  not  from  any  picturesque  views 
present(.'d  to  the  mind ;  for  of  imaginative  poetry 
he  has  little  or  nothing :  he  cannot  conjure  up  a 
succession  of  images,  whether  grave  or  gay,  to  ffit 

Vol.  I.- 
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across  the  fancy,  or  play  in  the  eye ;  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  peruse  his  passionate  scenes  without 
the  'most  painful  ihtercst,  the  most  heart-thrilling 
delight.  This  can  pnly  arise— at  least,  nothing 
else  seems  adequate  to  the  excitement  of  such 
sensations — from  the  overwhelming  efficacy  of  in- 
tense thought  devoted  to  the  imbodying  of  concep- 
tions adapted  to  the  awful  situations  in  which  he 
has,  imperceptibly  and  with  matchless  felicity, 
placed  his  principal  characters. 

Mr.  Campbell  observes  that  Ford  interests  us  in 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  love ;  "  in  which  he 
displays  a  peculiar  depth  and  delicacy  of  romantic 
feeling."  Comparatively  speaking,  this  may  be 
admitted^  but,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  it  should  be 
added  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  power 
of  friendship,  and  in  more  than  one  of  his  dramas 
has  delineated  it  with  a  master-hand.  Had  the 
critic  forgotten  the  noble  Dalyell?  the  generous 
and  devoted  Malfato? — Nor  can  it  justly  be  in- 
ferred (even  setting  aside  the  romantic  feelings  here 
alluded  to)  that  the  female  characters  of  his  second- 
rate  pieces  fail  to  interest  us,  and  occasionally  in  a 
high  degree,  in  affections  and  passions  very  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  love.  Mr.  Cjsmpbell,  however, 
terms  him  "  one  of  the  ornaments  of  our  ancient 
poetry." 

In  the  construction  of  Ford's  plots,  or  rather 
perhaps  in  the  selection  of  his  fables,  it  may  suffice 
to  observe  here,  that  there  is  usually  much  to  com- 
mend :  like  Kent,  indeed,  he  possessed  the  faculty  ^ 
of  marring  a  plain  tale  in  the  telling;  but  thife  is 
only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  planned  better 
than  he  executed.     His  besetting  error  was  an  un- 
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foitunate  persuasion,  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  pleasantry  with  which  it  behooved 
him  occasionally  to  favour  the  jstage ;  and  to  this 
we  are  indebted  for  the  intrusion  of  those  ill-timed 
underplots,  and  those  prurient  snatches  of  language, 
which  debase  and  pollute  several  of  his  best 
dramas.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  dwell  on  these  de- 
fects ;  though  justice  requires  that  they  should  be 
noticed.  Time  has  long  since  avenged  tKem :  for 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  somewhat  of  the 
obscurity  into  which  the  poet  has  fallen  should  be 
laid  to  their  charge. 

But  Ford  is  not  all  alone  unhappy.  In  his  day, 
there  was,  in  fact,  no  model  to  work  after.  The 
elements  of  composition,  as  far  as  regards  taste 
and  judgment,  far  from  being  established,  were  not 
even  arranged;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Essay ^  nothing  can  be  more  jejune 
and  unsatisfactory  than  the  few  attempts  at  poetic 
criticism  then  before  the  public.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  scale  of  ethic  as  well  as  of  poetic  fitness  seems 
to  have  had  few  gradations  marked  on  it,  and  those 
at  remote  and  uncertain  distances ;  hence  the 
writers  suddenly  drop  from  all  that  is  pure  in  taste 
and  exquisite  in  feeling,  to  whining  imbecility ;  and 
from  high-toned  sentiment  and  ennobling  action,  to 
all  that  is  mean  and  vicious,  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  vast  interval  through  which  they  have 
passed,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  have  fallen. 
In  other  respects,  they  all  seem  to  have  acquiesced 
in  the  humble  station  in  which  prejudice  had  placed 
them,*  and  instead  of  attempting  to  correct  the  age, 
to  have  sought  little  more  than  to  interest  and 

*  See  p.  xvi. 
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amuse  with  the  materials  so  richly  provided  for 
them  by  the  extraordinary  times  on  which  they 
were  cast.  One  man,  indeed,  there  was,  one 
eminent  man  who  sought  from  early  life  to  enlist 
the  stage  on  the  side  of  learning  and  virtue,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  view  the  scene  in  its  genuine 
light,— 

**  Attired  in  the  miyesty  of  art, 
Set  high  in  spirit  with  the  precious  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophy,  and,  which  is*nuwt, 
Crown*d  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  sool  * 

That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  profkned 
With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought !" 

— but  Ben  Jonson  (for  to  him  we  allude)  found  few 
supporters,  and  no  followers ;  and  the  stage  went 
on  as  before ;  attended,  but  not  honoured — ^popular, 
but  not  influential. 

It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  to  reflect,  that  while 
dramatic  poetry  towered  in  its  pride  of  place^  and 
long  sustained  itself  at  an  elevation  which  it  wiU 
never  reach  again,  the  writers  themselves  possessed 
no  sway  whatever  over  the  feelings  of  the  people ; 
while,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  power 
of  the  stage  for  good  and  evil  was  understood,  it 
was  turned  wholly  to  the  purposes  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  formed  themselves 
into  factions,  for  trash  that  would  not  now  be  heard, 
and  names  that  cannot  be  pronounced  without 
scorn  and  shame,  that  depravity  of  every  kind 
might  be  transmitted — ^from  the  court  to  the  stage, 
— ^from  the  stage  to  the  people,  and  none  escape 
the  contagion. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  our  poet  died 
almost  immediately  sifter  the  appearance  of  the 
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Lady^s  Trial,  but  for  what  cause,  except  that  he 
ceased  to  write,  I  have  never  (says  Mr.  Gifford) 
been  able  to  conjecture.  Faint  traditions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace  lead  rather  to 
the  supposition  that,  having  from  his  legal  pur- 
suits acquired  a  sufficient  fortune,  he  retired  to 
his  home  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  the  youthful  connexions  whom  time  had 
yet  spared  him. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  powerful  motives  for 
the  retirement  of  one  of  Ford's  lonely  and  con- 
templative mood,  who  watched  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Deep  and  solemn  notes  of  preparation 
for  a  tragedy  far  laore  terrible  than  aught  the 
stage  could  show  were  audible  in  the  distance; 
and  hollow  mutterings,  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, told  that  the  tempest  was  gathering  round 
the  metropolis  with  fearful  acceleration.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  foreseen  the  approach- 
ing storm, '  and  fled  from  the  first  efforts  of  its 
violence.* 

Apparent  dirae  facies,  inimicaque  Trojae 
Numlna ! 

The  Covenanters  were  already  in  arms,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  borders :  and,  at  home,  the 
stem  and  uncompromising  enemies  of  all  that  was 

•  It  fell,  indeed,  soon  after  with  fatal  f\iry  on  the  dramatic  writers. 
The  theatres  were  closed  in  1641 ;  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  many 
of  their  most  eminent  actors  may  be  learned  from  a  tract  printed  in  1699, 
and  entitled  '•  Historia  Histrionica."  Most  of  them,  it  a{)pears  from  the 
•writer,  went  into  the  king's  army ;  and,  ♦'  like  good  men  and  true,  served 
their  old  master,  though  in  a  different,  yet  more  honourable  capacity." — 
"  I  have  not  heard  of  one  of  these  playe'rs  of  any  note  that  sided  with  the 
other  party,  but  only  Swanston,  and  he  professed  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
took  up  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  and  lived  in  Aldermanbury,  within  the 
territory  of  Father  Calamy ;  the  rest  either  lost  or  exposed  their  lives  for 
the  king. " 

4* 
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graceful  and  delightful  were  i-apidly  ascending  in 
the  scale  of  power. 

Of  what  nature  Ford's  chief  employment  at  the 
Temple  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  he  was  not  called  to  the  har  may  he  fairly 
surmised,  as  he  never  makes  the  slightest  allusion 
to  his  pleadings;  and  his  anxious  disavowals  to 
his  several  patrons  of  permitting  his-  dramatic 
labours  to  encroach  upon  his  proper  business 
would  almost  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  he  acted 
as  a  kind  of  auditor,  or  comptroller  for  the  landed 
property  of  the  nobility,  and  managed  the  pecuniary 
concerns  of  their  estates,  for  which  his  knowledge 
of  the  law  afforded  facility  on  the  one  side,  and 
security  on  the  other. 

Of  his  social  habits  there  is  little  can  be  told  with 
certainty.  There  is  sufficient,  however,  to  show 
that  he  lived,  if  not  famiharly,  yet  friendly,  with 
the  dramatic  writers  of  his  day,  and  neither  pro- 
voked nor.  felt  personal  enmities.  He  speaks,  in- 
deed, of  opposition :  but  this  is  merely  the  language 
of  the  stage— opposition  is  experienced  by  every 
dramatic  writer  worth  criticism,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  ordinary  hostility.  '  In  truth,  with 
the  exception  of  an  allusion  to  the  "voluminous" 
and  rancorous  Pryiine,  nothing  can  be  mare  general 
than  his  complaints.  Yet  Ford  looked  not  much 
to  the  brighter  side  of  life :  he  could,  like  Jaques, 
"  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs;'*  but  he  was  unable,  like  this  wonderfid 
creation  of  our  great  poet,  to  extract  mirth  from  it. 
When  he  touched  a  lighter  string,  the  tones,  though 
pleasingly  modulated,  were  still  sedate;  and  it 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  his  poetry  is  rather 
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&at  of  a  placid  and  serene  than  of  a  happy  mind ; 
he  was,  in  trnth,  an  amiable  ascetic  amid  a  busy 
world. 

No  village  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  as  of  his 
comitryman  Herrick,  nor  do  any  memorials  of  his 
private  life  remain.  The  troubles  which  followed, 
and  the  confusion  which  frequently  took  place  in 
the  parish  registers  in  consequence  of  the  intrusion 
of  ministers  little  interested  in  local  topics  have 
flung  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  much  of  the  domestic 
bistory  of  that  turbulent  and  disastrous  period.  In 
these  troubles  the  retreat  of  the  Fords  is  known  to 
have  largely  shared ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  family  suffered  under  the  Usurpation. 
The  neighbourhood  was  distinguished  for  its 
loyalty;  and  many  of  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
from  the  field  afler  the  overthrow  of  Lord  Went- 
worth,  at  Bovey-Tracy,  by  Cromwell,  unfortunately 
for  the  village,  took  refuge  in  llsington  church, 
whither  they  were  pursued  and  again  driven  to  flight 
by  the  victorious  army. 

There  is  no  appearance  of  Ford's  being  married 
at  the  period  of  his  retirement  from  the  Temple,  as 
none  of  his  dedications  or  addresses  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  circumstance  of  a  domestic 
nature  ;  but  there  is — or  rather  was — an  indistinct 
tradition  among  his  neighbours,  that  he  married 
and  had  cliildren.  A  person  of  our  poet's  char- 
acter and  fortime  could  not,  indeed,  have  had  far  to 
seek  for  a  worthy  partner,  and  with  such  a  one  it 
is  pleasing  to  hope  that  he  spent  the  residue  of  his 
blameless  and  honourable  life. 
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Thb  Lover's  Melancholy.]  This  piece,  the  aathor 
teUs  as,  was  "  the  first  of  his  that  ever  coarted  reader."  It 
was  licensed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  in  1628,  and  brought 
out  on  the  24th  of  November  in  that  year.  In  1629  it  was 
given  to  the  press,  accompanied  (as  the  manner  was)  by 
several  recommendatory  poems.  "The  Lover's  Melan- 
choly" seems  to  have  been  favourably  received.  A  sliffht 
analysis  of  the  plot  will,  without  too  much  forestalling  uat 
pleasure  which  the  reader's  own  conjectures  and  anticipa^ 
tions  might  furnish,  enable  him  more  easily  to  encounter 
those  difficulties  which  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Ford's  dialogue, — some  of  them  owing  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  MSS.,  but  more  originating  in  the  author's  veiy 
peculiar  style  of  composition. 

Meleander,  a  noble  statesman  of  C3rpru8,  was  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  Eroclea  and  Cleophila.  A  maniu^e  be- 
tween the  former  of  these  and  his  son,  Palador,  haa  been 
projected  by  the  reigning  prince  of  Cyprus ;  the  appear- 
ance, however,  of  the  beautiful  Eroclea  at  court  awoke  less 
friendly  designs  in  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  steal  away  and  convey  to  a  distant  coun- 
try the  object  of  his  violent  passion.  A  deep  melancholy 
seizes  on  Palador  at  the  loss  of  his  intended  bride ;  while 
the  still  more  unfortunate  Meleander,  accused  of  treason 
and  stripped  of  his  honours,  becomes  bereft  of  reason,  and 
remains  a  prisoner  to  his  castle,  under  the  care  of  his  other 
daughter,  the  tender-hearted  and  faithful  Cleophila.  The 
author  of  all  this  mischief  shortly  after  dies ;  but,  at  the 
time  the  drama  commences,  no  intelligence  had  been  he^rd 
of  the  lovely  creature  whom  his  unhallowed  desires  ha4 
made  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer.  The  play  opens  with  the 
return  of  Menaphon,  a  nephew  of  Meleander  and  a  son  of 
Sophronos,  his  successor  in  office,  from  his  travels.  These 
had  been  undertaken  with  the  view  of  "  disburthening  him- 
self of  the  discontents"  which  the  haughty  conduct  of  his 
mistress,  Thamasta,  a  cousin  of  the  prince,  Palador,  had 
occasioned  him ;  and  with  that  ill  success  which  too  often 
attends  such  attempts  to  heal  a  wounded  mind. . 


**  Sttch  cttre  as  sick  men  find  in  chan^ng  beds, 
I  found  in  change  of  airs ;  the  fancy  flattered 
My  hopes  with  ease,  as  theirs  do ;  bat  the  grief 
Is  still  the  same." 

As  a  companion  Menaphon  brings  back  with  him  a  youth, 
named  Parthenophill,  whoih  he  had  accidentally  encoun- 
tered in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Tempo,  in  Thessaly ;  and  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  whom  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tales  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
drama.  The  melancholy  seclusion  in  which  Palador  lived, 
«nd  his  inattention  to  the  cares  of  government,  began  at 
length  to  excite  serious  discontents  in  Cyprus.  His  tutor, 
Aretus,  and  his  minister,  Sophronos,  in  vain  endeavour  to 
awake  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  some  mummeries  prac- 
tised by  the  court-physician,  Corax,  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  attended  with  Uttle  better  success.  His  cure,  however, 
was  nearer  at  hand  than  his  courtiers  imagined.  The 
young  stranger,  Parthenophill,  turns  out  in  due  course  of 
time  to  be  the  lost  Eroclea,  and  the  discovery  has,  as  might 
be  expected*,  the  double  effect  of  restoring  dieerfulness  to 
Palador  and  reason  to  Meleander.  Cleophila,  released  from 
her  pious  attendance  on  her  late  distracted  father,  bestows 
her  hand  on  Amethus,  her  devoted  lover ;  and  Thamasta, 
shamed  out  of  her  haughtiness  by  a  misplaced  affection  into 
which  the  male  aitire  of  Eroclea  had  betrayed  her^  becoraes 
the  wife  of  Menaphon.  The  minor  characters  will  disclose 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  drama ;  but  none  of  them 
will  be  found  to  have  much  claim  on  the  reader's  attention  or 
affection  except  Rhetias,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  heroine 
of  the  piece. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Paladob,  Prince  of  Cyprus, 
Ambthus,  cousin  to  the  prince, 
Melvander,  an  old  lord, 
SoPHBONOs,  brother  to  Meleandeb 
Mbnaphon,  son  of  Sophbonos. 
Abetus,  tutor  to  the  prince, 
CoBAZ,  a  physician. 

Cno^LDB,  }  *«x'H"l'  courtiers. 

Rhbtias  (a  reduced  courtier),  servant  to  Eboclsa* 

Tbollio,  servant  to  Meleandeb. 

Gbilla,  a  page  of  CncuLUS,  in  womarCs  dress. 

Thamasta,  sister  of  Ametrus,  and  cousin  to  the  prince. 
Eboclea  {as  Pabthbnophill),     >  Daughters  0/ Mblb- 

ClEOPHILA,  )        ANDBB. 

Kala,  waiting'-maid  to  Thamasta. 

Officers,  AttcTidants,  cfc. 
SC£NE»  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus* 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Ekter  Menaphon  and  Pelias. 

Men.  Dangers  !  how  mean  you  dapgersi  that  so 
courtly 
You  gratulate  my  safe  return  from  dangers  t 

Pet  From  travels,  noble  sir. 

Men.  These  are  delights; 
If  my  experience  hath  not,  truant-like, 
Mispent  the  time,  which  I  have  strove  to  use 
For  bettering  my  mind  with  observation. 

Pel,  As  I  am  modest,  I  protest 't  is  strange ! 
But  is  it  possible  ? 

Men.  What? 

Pel,  To  bestride 
The  frothy  foams  of  Neptune's  surging  waves. 
When  blustering  Boreas  tosseth  up  the  deep. 
And  thumps  a  thunder-bounce ! 

Men,  S\yeet  sir,  'tis  nothing: 
Straight  comes  a  dolphin,  playing  near  your  ship, 
Heaving  his  crooked  back  up,  and  presents 
A  feather-bed  to  waft  you  to  the  shore, 
As  easily  as  if  you  slept  i'  th'  court. 

Pel.  Indeed !  is 't  true,  I  pray  ? 

Mm.  I  will  not  stretch 
Your  faith  upon  the  tenters. — Prithee,  Pelias, 
Where  didst  thou  learn  this  language  ? 

Pel.  I  this  language  ? 
Alas,  sir,  we  that  study  words  and  forms 

Vol.  I.— 5 
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Of  compliment,  must  fashion  all  discourse 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 
But  I  am  silent : — now  appears  a  sun, 
Whose  shadow  I  adore. 

Enter  AMETmis,  SorHRONos,  and  AttendanU. 

Men,  My  honour'd  father ! 

Soph,  From  mine  eyes,  son,  son  of  my  care,  my 
love, 
The  joys  that  bid  thee  welcome,  do  too  much 
Speak  me  a  child. 

Men,  O,  princely  sir,  your  hand. 

AmeU  Perform  your  duties,  where  you  owe  them 
first; 
I  dare  not  be  so  sudden  in  the  pleasures 
Thy  presence  hath  brought  home. 

Soph,  Here  thou  still  find'st 
A  friend  as  noble,  Menaphon,  as  when 
Thou  left's t  at  thy  departure. 

Men,  Yes,  I  know  it, 
To  him  T  owe  more  service— 

Amct,  Pray  give  leave — 
He  shall  attend  your  entertainments  soon, 
Next  day,  and  next  day ; — for  an  hour  or  two 
I  would  engrossliim  only. 

Soph,  Noble  lord ! 

Ainet,  You  are  both  dismiss'd. 

Pel,  Your  creature  and  your  servant. 

{Eaceunt  all  hut  AMExmis  and  Menaphon. 

Amet,  Give  me  thy  hand.    I  will  not  say,  Thou'rt 
welcome ; 
That  is  the  common  road  of  common  friends. 
I  'm  glad  I  have  thee  here— Oh !  1  want  words 
To  let  thee  know  my  heart. 

Men,  'T  is  pieced  to  mine. 

Aniet,  Yes,  't  is ;  as  firmly  as  that  holy  thing 
Call'd  friendship  can  unite  it.    Menaphon, 
My  Menaphon !  now  all  the  goodly  blessings^ 
That  can  create  a  heaven  on  earth,  dweU  with  thee ! 
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Twelve  months  we  have  been  sundered ;  but  hence- 
forth   • 
We  never  more  will  part,  till  that  sad  hour. 
In  which  death  leaves  the  one  of  us  behind, 
To  see  the  other's  funerals  performed. 
Let 's  now  a  while  be  free. — How  have  thy  travels 
Disburthen'd  thee  abroad  of  discontents  1 

Men.  Such  cure  as  sick  men  find  in  changing  beds, 
I  found  in  change  of  airs ;  the  fancy  flattePd 
My  hopes  with  ease,  as  theirs  do ;  but  the  grief 
Is  still  the  same. 

Amet.  Such  is  my  case  at  home. 
Cleophila,  thy  kinswoman,  that  maid 
Of  sweetness  and  humility,  more  pities 
Her  father's  poor  afflictions,  than  the  tide 
Of  my  complaints. 

Men.  Thamasta,  my  great  mistress, 
Your  princely  sister,  hath,  1  hope,  ere  this 
Confirm'd*  aflfection  on  some  worthy  choice. 

Amet.  Not  any,  Menaphon.    Her  bosom  yet 
Is  intermured  with  ice ;  though,  by  the  truth 
Of  love,  no  day  hath  ever  pass'd,  wherein 
I  have  not  mentioned  thy  deserts,  thy  constancy, 
Thy — come !  in  troth,  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what. 
Lest  thou  mi^ht'st  think  I  fawn'd  on  [thee] — a  sin 
Friendship  was  never  guilty  of;  for  flattery 
Is  monstrous  in  a  true  friend. 

Men.  Does  the  court 
Wear  the  old  looks  too  1 

Amet.  If  thou  mean'st  the  prince. 
It  does.     He 's  the  same  melancholy  man 
He  was  at 's  father's  death ;  sometimes  speaks  sense, 
But  seldom  mirth ;  will  smile,  but  seldom  laugh ; 
Will  lend  an  ear  to  business,  deal  in  none ; 
Gaze  upon  revels,  antic  fopperies. 
But  is  not  mov'd ;  will  sparingly  discourse, 
Hear  music  ;*  but  what  most  he  takes  delight  in, 

i  Perhaps  coT^err'd.—GirrotLii, 
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Are  handsome  pictures.    One  so  young,  and  goodly. 
So  sweet  in  his  own  nature,  any  story 
Hath  seldom  mentionM. 

Men.  Why  should  such  as  I  am 
Groan  under  the  light  burthens  of  small  soirows, 
Whenas  a  prince,  so  potent,  cannot  shun 
Motions  of  passion  ?    To  be  man,  my  lord. 
Is  to  be  but  the  exercise  of  cares 
In  several  shapes ;  as  miseries  do  grow. 
They  alter  as  men's  forms ;  but  how  none  know. 

Amei.  This  little  isle  of  Cyprus  sure  abounds 
In  greater  wonders,  both  for  change  and  fortune. 
Than  any  you  have  seen  abroad. 

Men.  Than  any 
I  have  observed  abroad !  all  countries  else 
To  a  free  eye  and  mind  yield  something  rare ; 
And  I,  for  my  part,  have  brought  home  one  jewel 
Of  admirable  virtue. 

Amet  Jewel,  Menaphon  1 

Men.  A  jewel,  my  Amethus,  a  fair  3routh ; 
A  youth,  whom,  if  I  were  but  superstitious, 
I  should  repute  an  excellence  more  high. 
Than  mere  creations  are :  to  add  delist, 
I  '11  tell  you  how  I  found  him. 

Amet.  Prithee  do. 

Men.  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feign'd 
To  glorify  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desire  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came ;  and  living  private. 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves. 
And  solitary  walks.    One  morning  early 
This  accident  encounter'd  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention. 
That  apt  [and]  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in.* 

1  Vide  (FoM  says)  Fami.  Stradam^  lib.  ii.  Prolus.  6,  Acad.  9,  ArI- 
UU,  CUntdian,   Thif  story,  as  Mr.  Lambe  obsenres,  has  besn  paa- 
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And.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touch'd  mine  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seemM,  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  the  woods,  tlie  birds. 
That,  as  they  flockM  about  him,  all  stood  sHent, 
Wond'ring  at  what  they  heard.    I  wonder'd  too. 

Amet.  And  so  do  I;  good!  on — 

Men.  A  nightingale, 
Natiure's  best  skill'd  musician,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her 

own; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she. 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  to :  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  't  is  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were,  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.  How  did  the  rivals  part  1 

Men.  You  term  them  rightly ; 
For  they  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  harmony. — 
Some  time  thus  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bird 
Whom  art  had  never  tauglit  cliffs,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly. 
So  many  voluntaries  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 

phrased  by  Crashaw,  Ambrose  Philips,  and  others :  none  of  those  rer- 
■iofis,  however,  can  at  all  compare  for  harmony  and  grace  with  thi« 
iMim  vs.— OtrroRD. 

5* 
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Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight* 

Amet  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men.  The  bird,  ordain'd  to  be 
Music's  first  martyr,  sjtrove  to  imitate 
These  several  sounds:  which,  when  her  warbling 

throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief,  down  dropp'd  she  on  his  lute, 
And  brake  her  heart!    It  was  the  quaintest  sad- 
ness, 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness,  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet  I  believe  thee. 

Men.  He  look'd  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sigh'd,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sigh'd  and 

cried, 
**  Alas,  poor  creature !  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it ; 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood. 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peac^ 
To  an  untimely  end :"  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  pashing^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stepp'd  in. 

AmeU  Thou  hast  discoursed 
A  truth  of  mirth  and  pity.* 

Men.  I  reprievM 
The  intended  execution  with  entreaties, 
And  interruption. — But,  my  princely  friend. 
It  was  not  strange  the  music  of  his  hand 
Did  overmatch  birds,  when  his  voice  and  beauty, 
Youth,  carriage,  and  discretion  must,  from  men 

1  L  e.  dashing  it. 

« Tium  hatt  discotir^d 

A  troth  of  mirth  and  pity.] 

This  is  evidently  conrupt ;  bnt  I  can  suggest  no  remedy.  Patbetie. 
indeed,  this  most  beautiftQ  tale  la^  but  it  certainly  coatains  notbhoig  « 
Merriment.— GirroRD. 
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Endued  with  reason,  ravish  admiration : 
From  me,  they  did. 

Amet.  But  is  this  miracle 
Not  to  be  seen  ? 

Men.  I  won  him  by  degrees 
To  choose  me  his  companion.    Whence  he  is. 
Or  who,  as  I  durst  modestly  inquire, 
So  gently  he  would  woo  not  to  make  known ; 
Only  (for  reasons  to  himself  reserv'd) 
He  told  me,  that  some  remnant  of  his  life 
Was  to  be  spent  in  travel :  for  his  fortunes, 
They  were  nor  mean  nor  riotous ;  his  friends 
Not  publish^  to  the  world,  though  not  obscure : 
His  country  Athens,  and  his  name  Parthenophill. 

Amet.  Came  he  with  you  to  Cyprus  ?     - 

Men.  Willingly. 
The  fame  of  om*  young  melancholy  prince, 
Meleander's  rare  distractions,  the  obedience 
Of  young  Cleophila,  Thamasta's  glory. 
Your  matchless  friendship,  and  my  desperate  love 
Prevail'd  with  him ;  and  I  have  lodg'd  him  privately 
In  Famagosta. 

Arnet.  Now  thou  art  doubly  welcome : 
I  will  not  lose  the  sight  of  such  a  rarit}'^ 
For  one  part  of  my  hopes.    When  do  you  intend 
To  visit  my  great-spirited  sister  1 

Men,  May  I 
Without  offence  ? 

Amct  W^ithout  offence ! — Parthenophill 
Shall  find  a  worthy  entertainment  too. 
Thou  art  not  still  a  coward  ? 

Men.  She 's  too  excellent. 
And  I  too  low  in  merit. 

Atnet.  I  '11  prepare 
A  noble  welcome ;  and,  friend,  ere  we  part. 
Unload  to  thee  an  overcharged  heart.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Rhetias,  carelessly  attired. 

Rhe.  I  will  not  court  the  madness  of  the  times; 
Not  fawn  upon  the  riots  that  embalm 
Our  wanton  gentry,  to  preserve  the  dust 
Of  their  affected  vanities  in  coffins 
Of  memorable  shame.    When  conmionwealths 
Totter  and  reel  from  that  nobility 
And  ancient  virtue  which  renowns  the  ^eat, 
Who  steer  the  helm  of  government,  while  mush- 
rooms 
Grow  up,  and  make  new  laws  to  license  folly ; 
Why  should  not  I,  a  May-game,'  scorn  the  weight 
Of  my  sunk  fortunes  1  snarl  at  the  vices* 
Which  rot  the  land,  and,^  without  fear  or  wit, 
Be  mine  own  antic  1    'T  is  a  sport  to  live 
When  life  is  irksome,  if  we  will  not  hug 
Prosperity  in  others,  and  contemn 
Affliction  in  ourselves.    This  rule  is  certain ; 
"  He  that  pursues  his  safety  from  the  school 
"  Of  state,  must  learn  to  be  madman  or  fool." 
Ambition,  wealth,  ease  I  renounce — the  devil 
That  damns  you  here  on  earth. — Or  I  will  be 
Mine  own  mirth,  or  mine  own  tormentor. — So  I 

Enter  Pklias. 

Here  comes  intelligence ;  a  buzz  o'  the  court. 

Pel.  Rhetias,  I  sought  thee  out  to  tell  thee  news. 
New,  excellent  new  news.     Cuculus,  sirrah. 
That  gull,  that  young  old  gull,  is  coming  this  way. 

t  Why  should  not  7,  a  May-game,  dec]  i.  e.  an  uncoosidered  trifle,  ■ 
jMt,  a  piece  of  mirth. — OirFORD. 

s  Snarl  at  the  vices.]  Snarl  (as  "weU  as  girl)  is  commonly  made  ft 
dissyllable  by  our  poet — Gifford 

9  L  e.  boldlyi  desperately,  witboot  care  of  conaequenoes. 
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Rhe.  And  thou  art  his  forerunner! 

Pel.  Prithee,  hear  me. 
Instead  of  a  fine  guarded*  page  we  have  got  him 
A  boy,  trickM  up  in  neat  and  handsome  fashion; 
Persuaded  him,  that  H  is  indeed  a  wench, 
And  he  has  entertain'd  him ;  he  does  follow  him. 
Carries  his  sword  and  buckler,  waits  on's  trencher^ 
Fills  him  his  wine,  tobacco ;  whets  his  knife. 
Lackeys  his  letters,  does  what  service  else 
He  would  employ  his  man  in.    Being  askM 
Why  he  is  so  irregular  in  courtship. 
His  answer  is,  that  since  great  ladies  use 
Gentlemen-ushers,  to  go  bare  before  them. 
He  knows  no  reason,  but  he  may  reduce 
The  courtiers  to  have  women  wait  on  them ; 
And  he  begins  the  fashion :  he  is  laughed  at 
Most  complimentally. — ThouUt  burst  to  see  him. 

Enter  Cvculvq /bllawed  by  GRmLA,  both  fantasticcMy 

dressed. 

Look,  look,  he  comes  •  observe  him  seriously. 

Cue.  Reach  me  my  sword  and  buckler. 

GriL  They  are  here,  forsooth. 

Cue.  How  now,  minx,  how  now  1  where  is  your 
duty,  your  distance  ^  Let  me  have  service  methodi- 
cally tendered ;  you  are  now  one  of  us.  Your  cour- 
tesy. [Grilla  coMr/e5ies.]  Good,  remember  that  you 
are  to  practise  courtship.^  Was  thy  father  a  piper, 
say'st  thou  ? 

Gril.  A  sounder  of  some  such  instrument,  for- 
sooth. 

Cue.  Was  he  sol— hold  up  thy  head.  Be  thou 
musical  to  me,  and  I  will  marry  thee  to  a  dancer ; 
one  that  shall  ride  on  his  footcloth,  and  maintain  thee 
in  thy  muff  and  hood. 

I  Instead  of  a  fine  guarded  po^e,]  i.  e.  of  a  page  with  a  livery  richly 
laoed.  or  turned  up.— GirroRD. 

8  Courtshi-p.^  The  behaviour  necessary  to  be  observed  at  court ;  tne 
amnem  of  a  courtier. — Stkkvkms. 
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^rU,  That  will  be  fine  indeed. 

Vnc.  Thou  art  yet  but  simple. 

Gril.  Do  you  think  so  1 

Cue.  1  have  a  brain ;  I  have  a  headpiece :  o'  my 
conscience,  if  I  take  pains  with  thee,  I  should  raise 
thy  understanding,  girl,  to  the  height  of  a  nurse,  or  a 
court-midwife  at  least. 

GriL  E'en  do  your  pleasure  with  me,  sil7 

Pel.  [coming  jorward.]  Noble,  accomplished  Cu- 
culus ! 

Rhe.  (live  me  thy  fist,  innocent. 

Cue.  Would  't  were  in  thy  belly !  there  't  is. 

Pel.  That 's  well ;  he  *s  an  honest  blade,  though  he 
be  blunt. 

Cue.  Who  cares !  We  can  be  as  blunt  as  he,  for 
his  life, 

CoRAX  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Pel.  Corax,  the  prince's  chief  physician ! 
What  business  speeds  his  haste? — A.re  all  things 
well,  sir? 

Cor.  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Rhe.  Phew!  you  may  wheel  about,  man;  we  know 
you  are  proud  of  your  slovenry  and  practice ;  't  is 
your  virtue.  The  prince's  melancholy  fit,  I  presume, 
holds  still. 

Cor.  So  do  thy  knavery  and  desperate  beggary. 

Ciu:.  Aha !  here 's  one  will  tickle  the  bandog. 

Rhe.  You  must  not  go  yet. 

Cor.  I  '11  stay  in  spite  of  thy  teeth.  There  lies  my 
gravity.* — [Throws  off'  his  gown.] — ^Do  what  thou 
dar'st ;  I  stand  thee. 

Rhe.  Thou  art  in  thy  religion  an  atheist,  in  thy 

1  TTure  lies  my  gravity  {throws  off  his  goum).]  Thu»  Prospero^ 
when  he  throws  off  his  mantle,  exclaims, 

"  Lie  there,  my  art.^ 

And  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  when  he  pat  c^  hte 
|;own  at  night,  nsed  to  say, 

"lAt  there  Lord  TVeMiirer.**— ^irroRB^. 
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condition  a  cur,  in  thy  diet  an  epicure,  in  thy  sleep  a 
hog ;  thou  tak'st  upon  thee  the  habit  of  a  grave  phy- 
sician, but  art  indeed  an  impostorous'  empiric. 

Ckic.  To  't,  to  't !  hold  him  to  't !  hold  him  to  't  ? 
to't,  to't,  to't. 

Cor.  The  best  worth  in  thee  is  the  corruption  of 
thy  mind :  a  thing  bred  out  of  the  filth  and  super- 
fluity of  ill  humours.  Thou  art  fortune's  idiot,  vir- 
tue's banknif)t,  manhood's  scandal,  and  thine  own 
scourge.  Thou  wouldst  hang  thyself,  so  wretchedly 
miserable  thou  art,  but  that  no  man  will  trust  thee 
with  as  much  money  as  will  buy  a  halter;  and  all 
thy  stock  to  be  sold  is  not  worth  half  as  much  as 
may  procure  it. 

Hhe,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  this  is  flattery,  gross  flattery. 

Cor.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  and  for  ye  all. 
Tut !  these  are  but  good-morrows  between  us.  I  'U 
shape  ye  all  for  a  device  before  the  prince ;  we  11  try 
how  that  can  move  him. 

R}ie,  He  shall  fret  or  laugh. 

Cue.  Must  1  make  one] 

Cor,  Yes,  and  your  feminine  page  too. 

Gril.  Thanks,  most  egregiously. 

Pel.  I  will  not  slack  my  part. 

Cue.  Wencrli,  take  my  buckler. 

Cor.  Come  all  into  my  chamber;  the  project  is 
rast ;  the  time  only  we  must  attend. 

Rhe.  The  melody  must  ajrree  well  and  yield  sport, 
When  such  as  these  are,  knaves  and  fools,  consort. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Thamasta* 

Enter  Amethus,  Thamasta,  and  Kala. 

Amet.  Does  this  show  well] 
Tha.  What  would  you  have  me  dol 
1 L  e.  deceitfltl,  cheating. 
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Amet,  Not  like  a  lady  of  the  trim,  new  crept 
Into  the  glitt'ring  pomp  of  ease  and  wantonness. 
Embroideries,  and  all  these  antic  fashions, 
That  shape  a  woman  monstrous ;  to  transform 
Your  education,  and  a  noble  birth. 
Into  contempt  and  laughter.    Sister !  sister ! 
She  who  derives  her  blood  from  princes,  ought 
To  glorify  her  greatness  by  humility. 

Tha.  Then  you  conclude  me  proud  % 

AmeU  Young  Menaphon, 
My  worthy  friend,  has  loved  you  long  and  truly: 
To  witness  his  obedience  to  your  scorn, 
Twelve  months,  wrong'd  gentleman,  he  undertook 
A  voluntary  exile.    Wherefore,  sister. 
In  this  time  of  his  absence,  have  you  not 
Disposed  of  your  affections  on  sonie  monarch! 
Or  sent  ambassadors  to  some  neighboring  king 
With  fawning  protestations  of  your  graces, 
Your  rare  perfections,  admirable  beauty  ? 
This  had  been  a  new  piece  of  modesty, 
Would  have  deserv'd  a  chronicle ! 

Tha,  You  are  bitter ; 
And,  brother,  by  your  leave,  not  kindly  wise.' 
My  freedom  is  my  birth ;  I  am  not  bound 
To  fancy  your  approvements,  but  my  own. 
Indeed,  you  are  an  humble  youth !    I  hear  of 
Your  visits,  and  your  loving  commendation 
To  your  heart's  saint,  Cleophila,  a  virgin 
Of  rare  excellence.    What  though  she  want 
A  portion  to  maintain  a  portly  greatness ! 
Yet 't  is  your  gracious  sweetness  to  descend 
So  low ;  the  meekness  of  your  pity  leads  you ! 
She  is  your  dear  friend's  sister !  a  good  soul ! 
An  innocent  \ 

AmeU  Thamasta! 

Tha.  I  have  given 
Your  Menaphon  a  welcome  home,  as  fits  me ; 

1  Not  kindly  wise,}  i.  e.  your  wisdom  bu  not  the  natunl  UnHmosm 
of  a  hrotHer  inlt.— GiFPORD. 
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For  his  sake  entertainM  ParthenophiUf 
The  hdndsome  stranger,  more  familiarly 
Than,  I  may  fear,  becomes  me ;  yet,  for  his  part* 
I  not  repent  my  courtesies :  but  you— 

AmeL  No  more,  no  more !  be  affable  to  both; 
Time  may  reclaim  your  cruelty. 

Tha.  I  pity 
The  youth;  and,  trust  me,  brother,  love  his  sad- 
ness: 
He  talks  the  prettiest  stories ;  he  delivers 
His  tales  so  gracefully,  that  I  could  sit 
And  listen,  nay,  forget  my  meals  and  sleep. 
To  hear  his  neat  discourses.    Menaphon 
Was  well  advisM  in  choosing  such  a  friend 
For  pleading  his  true  love. 

Amet,  Now  I  commend  thee ; 
Thou  'It  change  at  last,  1  hope. 

Enter  Menaphon  and  Parthenophill. 

Tha.  I  fear  I  shall.  [Aside. 

Amet.  Have  you  survey'dthe  garden  1 

Jilcn.  'T  is  a  curious,  '' 

A  pleasantly  contriv'd  delight. 

Tha.  Your  eye,  sir, 
Hath  in  your  travels  often  met  contents 
Of  more  variety  ? 

Par.  Not  any,  lady. 

Men.  It  were  impossible,  since  your  fair  pres- 
ence 
Makes  every  place,  where  it  vouchsafes  to  shine. 
More  lovely  than  all  other  helps  of  art 
Can  equal. 

Tha.  What  you  mean  by  "  helps  of  art," 
You  know  yourself  best;  be  they  as  they  are; 
You  need  none,  1  am  sure,  to  set  me  forth. 

Men.  'T  would  argue  want  of  manners,  more  than 
skill, 
Not  to  praise  praise  itself. 

Vol.  I.— 6 
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Tha.  For  your  reward, 
Henceforth  I  '11  call  you  servant.* 

Jmet,  Excellent  sister! 

Men.  'T  is  my  first  step  to  honour.    May  I  fall 
Lower  than  shame,  when  I  neglect  all  service 
That  may  confirm -this  favour! 

Tha.  Are  you  well,  sirl 

Par,  Great  princess,  I  am  well.    To  see  a  league 
Between  an  humble  love,  such  as  my  friend's  is. 
And  a  commanding  virtue,  such  as  yours  is. 
Are  sure  restoratives. 

Tha.  You  speak  ingeniously. 
Brother,  be  pleas'd  to  show  the  gallery 
To  this  young  stranger.    Use  the  time  a  whUe, 
And  we  will  all  together  to  the  court : 
I  will  present  you,  sir,  unto  the  prince.  . 

Par.  You  are  sQl  composed  of  fairness  and  true 
bounty. 

£met.  Come,  come :  we  '11  wait  you,  sister.    Thi? 
beginning 
Doth  relish  happy  process. 

Men.  You  have  bless'd  me. 

[Exeunt  Men.  Amet.  and  Par. 

Tha.  Kala!  0,Kala! 

Kala.  Lady. 

T%a.  We  are  private ; 
Thou  art  my  closet. 

Kala.  Lock  your  secrets  close  then ; 
I  am  not  to  be  forced. 

Tha.  Never  till  now 
Could  I  be  sensible  of  being  a  traitor 
To  honour  and  to  shame.  •- ' 

Kala.  You  are  in  love. 

TTia.  I  am  grown  base — ^Parthenophill— 

Kala.  He 's  handsome, 
Richly  endow'd ;  he  hath  a  lovely  face,. 
A  winning  tongue. 

1  Henc^iarth  VU  call  you  ^grvantf]  i.  e.  acknowledge  you  as  ■  Ixmt, 
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Tha.  If  ever  I  must  fall, 
In  him  my  greatness  sinks :  Love  is  a  t3rrant, 
Resisted.    Whisper  in  his  ear  how  gladly 
I  would  steal  time  to  talk  with  him  one- hour ; 
But  do  it  honourably.    Prithee,  Kala, 
Do  not  betray  me. 

Kala.  Madam,  I  will  make  it 
Mine  own  case ;  he  shall  think  I  am  in  love  with  him*^ 

Tha.  I  hope  thou  art  not,  Kala. 

Kala.  'T  is  for  your  sake : 
I  '11  tell  him  so ;  but,  'faith,  I  am  not,  lady. 

Tha.  Pray,  use  me  kindly ;  let  me  not  too  soon 
Be  lost  in  my  new  follies.    'T  is  a  fate 
That  overrules  our  wisdoms ;  while  we  strive 
To  live  most  free,  we  're  caught  in  our  own  toils. 
Diamonds  cut  diamonds ;  they  who  will  prove 
To  thrive  in  cunning,  must  cure  love  with  love. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  II.     SCENE  i. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Sophronos  and  Aretus. 

Soph.  Our  commonwealth  is  sick :  't  is  more  than 
time 
That  we  should  wake  the  head  thereof,  who  sleeps 
In  the  dull  lethargy  of  lost  security. 
The  commons  murmur,  and  the  nobles  grieve ; 
The  coiut  is  now  turn'd  antic,  and  grows  wild, 
AVliile  all  the  neighbouring  nations  stand  at  gaze. 
And  watch  fit  opportunity  to  wreak 
Their  just-conceived  fury  on  such  injuries 
As  the  late  prince,  our  living  master's  father. 
Committed  against  laws  of  truth  or  honour. 
Intelligence  comes  flying  in  on  all  sides  : 
While  the  unsteady  multitude  presume 
How  that  you,  Aretus,  and  I  engross. 
Out  of  particular  ambition, 
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The  affairs  of  government ;  which  I,  for  my  part. 
Groan  under,  and  am  weary  off. 

Are.  Sophronos, 
I  am  as  zealous  too  of  shaking  off 
My  gay  state-fetters,  that  I  have  bethought 
Of  speedy  remedy ;  and  to  that  end. 
As  I  have  told  you,  have  concluded  with 
Corax,  the  prince's  chief  physician. 

Soph.  You  should  have  done  this  sooner,  Aretus ; 
You  were  his  tutor,  and  could  best  discern 
His  dispositions,  to  inform  them  rightly. 

Are.  Passions  of  violent  nature  by  deffrees 
Are  easiliest  reclaimed.     There 's  something  hid 
Of  his  distemper,  which  we  '11  now  find  out. 

Enter  Corax,  Rhetias,  Pelias,  Cuculus,  and  Grilla. 

You  come  on  just  appointment.    Welcome,  gen- 
tlemen ! 
Have  you  won  Rhetias,  Corax  1 

Chr.  Most  sincerely. 

Owe.  Save  ye,  nobilities !  Do  your  lordships  take 
notice  of  my  page  ?  'T  is  a  fashion  of  the  newest 
edition,  spick  and  span-new,  without  exjtmple.  Do 
your  honour,  housewife ! 

Gn7.  There 's  a  courtesy  for  you,  and  a  courtesy 
for  you.  •  ♦ 

Soph.  'T  is  excellent :  we  must  all  follow  fashion. 
And  entertain  she-waiters. 

Are.  'T  will  be  courtly. 

Cue.  I  think  so ;  I  hope  the  chronicles  will  rear 
me  one  day  for  a  headpiece — 

Ehe.  Of  woodcock,  without  brains  in  it  !*  Barbers 
shall  wear  thee  on  their  citterns,*  and  hucksters  set 
thee  out  in  gingerbread. 

1  Of  woodcoek.  dec]   A  cant  term  fbr  a  simpleton.— GirroRD. 

2  Barbers  shall  vrear  thee  on  their  citterns.]  It  appears  ftom  innil- 
merabio  passages  in  our  old  writers,  that  barbers' shops  were  ftiniisbod 
with  some  musical  instruments  (commonly  a  cittern*  or  ibitar)  for  the 

*  The  cittera  of  Johmon't  dan  diffend  little  tnm  the  guitar,  aa  to  fom.  It  waa 
etnag  with  win  JiiitoMl  of  catgut,  lika  the  siu!^,  utd  Menu  to  have  beta  i»  gnat  TOfus. 
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Cue.  Devil  take  thee !  1  say  nothing  to  thee  now ; 
canst  let  me  be  quiet? 

Crril.  You  are  too  perstreperous,  saucebox. 

Cue.  Good  girl !  if  we  begin  to  puflf  once — 

Pel.  Prithee,  hold  thy  tongue ;  the  lords  are  in  the 
presence. 

Rhe.  Mum,  butterfly! 

PeL  The  prince!  stand  and  keep  silence. 

Cue.  O  the  prince!  wench  thou  i^alt  see  the 
prince  now.  [Stfft  munc 

Enter  Palador,  with  a  book* 

Soph.  Are.  Sir,  gracious  sir ! 
Pal.  Why  all  this  company] 
Cor.  A  book !  is  this  the  early  exercise, 
I  did  prescribe  ?  instead  of  following  healdi, 
Which  all  men  covet,  you  pursue  disease. 
Where 's  your  great  horse,  your  hounds,  your  set  at 

tennis. 
Your  balloon  ball,  the  practice  of  your  dancing, 
Your  casting  of  the  sledge,  or  learning  how 
To  toss  a  pike  ?  all  chang'd  into  a  sonnet ! 
Pray,  sir,  grant  me  free  liberty  to  leave 
The  court ;  it  does  infect  me  with  the  sloth 
Of  sleep  and  surfeit :  ia  the  university 
I  have  employments,  which  to  my  profession 
Add  profit  and  report ;  here  I  am  lost, 
A  nd,  in  your  wilful  dulness,  held  a  man 
Of  neither  art  nor  honesty.    You  may 
Command  my  head: — pray,  take   it,  do!  't  were 
better 

amusement  of  such  customers  as  chose  to  strum  upon  it  while  waiting 

for  their  turn  to  be  8have<l,    It  should  be  recollected  that  the  patience  of 

the  customers,  if  tlie  shop  was  at  all  popular,  must,  in  those  tedious  days 

of  love-locks,  and  beards  of  the  most  fantastic  cuts,  have  been  frequently 

pat  to  very  severe  trials.    Some  kind  of  anmsemcnt,  therefore,  was  ne- 

ceiisary  to  beguile  the  lime,  and  as  newspapers  had  not  then  descended 

to  the  lower  classes,  a  more  innocent  or  effectual  one  than  an  instrument 

11  pretty  geiferul  use  could  not  readily  be  found. 

The  head  of  the  citteni,  like  that  of  the  harp,  occasionally  terminated, 

•appose,  in  some  grotedqne  kind  of  ornament.— Gifforu. 

6* 
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For  me  to  lose  it,  than  to  lose  my  wits, 
And  live  in  Bedlam ;'  you  will  force  me  to't; 
I  am  almost  mad  already. 

Pal,  I  believe  it. 

Sopli.  Letters  are  come  from  Crete,  which  do  re-, 
quire 
A  speedy  restitution  of  such  ships 
As  by  your  father  were  long  since  detain'd ; 
If  not,  defiance  threaten'd. 

Are.  These  near  parts 
Of  Syria  that  adjoin,  muster  their  friends ; 
And  by  intelligence  we  learn  for  certain, 
The  Syrian  wUl  pretend  an  ancient  interest . 
Of  tribute  intermitted. 

Soph,  Through  your  land 
Your  subjects  mutter  strangely,  and  imagine 
More  than  they  dare  speak  publicly. 

Cor.  And  yet 
They  talk  but  oddly  of  you. 

Cue.  Hang  'em,  mongrels ! 

Pal.  Of  me  1  my  subjects  talk  of  me ! 

Cor.  Yes,  scurvily, 
And  think  worse,  prince. 

Pal.  I  '11  borrow  patience 
A  little  time  to  listen  to  these  wrongs ; 
And  from  the  few  of  you  which  are  here  present, 
Conceive  the  general  voice. 

Cor.  So !  now  he 's  nettled.  [Aside* 

Pal.  By  all  your  loves  I  charge  you,  without  fear 
Or  flattery,  to  let  me  know  your  thoughts. 
And  how  I  am  interpreted :  speak  boldly. 

Soph.  For  my  part,  sir,  I  will  be  plain  and  brief. 
I  think  you  are  of  nature  mild  and  easy, 
Not  willingly  provok'd,  but  withal  headstrong 
In  any  passion  that  misleads  your  judgment : 
I  think  you  too  indulgent  to  such  motions 

v  And  live  in  Bedlam.  ]  As  there  were  mad  folks  in  Faznagosta,  theirs 
were  doubtless  receptacles  for  them.  Ford,  however,  was  thinking  of 
Moorfidds.  — ClirpoRD. 
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As  spring  out  of  your  own  affections ; 
Too  old  to  be  refomiM,  and  yet  too  young 
To  take  fit  counsel  from  yourself,  of  what 
Is  most  amiss. 

Pal.  So ! — Tutor,  your  conceit  1 

Are.  I  think  you  dote  (with  pardon  let  me  speak  it) 
Too  much  upon  your  pleasures ;  and  these  pleasures 
Are  so  wrappM  up  in  self-love,  that  you  covet 
No  other  change  of  fortune :  would  be  still 
What  your  birth  makes  you;  but  are  loath  to  toil 
In  such  affairs  of  state  as  break  your  sleeps. 

Cor,  I  think  you  would  be  by  the  world  reputed 
A  man  in  every  point  complete ;  but  are    ' 
In  manners  and  effect  indeed  a  child, 
A  boy,  a  very  boy. 

Pd.  May  it  please  your  grace, 
I  think  you  do  contain  within  yourself 
The  great  elixir,  soul,  and  quintessence 
Of  all  divine  perfections ;  are  the  glory 
Of  mankind,  and  the  only  strict  example 
For  earthly  monarchs  to  square  out  their  lives  by : 
Time's  miracle !  Fame's  pride !  in  knowledge,  wit. 
Sweetness,  discourse,  arms,  arts, — 

PaL  You  are  a  courtier. 

Cue.  But  not  of  the  ancient  fashion,  an  it  like  your 
highness.  'T  is  I ;  I  that  am  the  credit  of  the  court,  no- 
ble prince ;  and  if  ihou  wouldst,  by  proclamation  or  pat- 
ent, create  me  overseer  of  all  the  tailors  in  thy  domin- 
ions, then,  then  the  golden  days  should  appear  again !' 
bread  should  be  cheaper;  fools  should  have  more  wit ; 
knaves  more  honesty,  and  beggars  more  money. 

Gri.  I  think  now — 

Cvc.  Peace,  you  squall ! 

Pal,  You  have  not  spoken  yet.  [To  Rhetias. 

Cue.  Hang  him !  he  '11  nothing  but  rail. 

Gri.  Most  abominable ; — out  upon  him ! 

Cor.  Away,  Cuculus ;  follow  the  lords. 

Cue.  Close,  page,  close. 

TJiey  all  nlenily  withdraw,  but  Rbe.  and  Pal. 
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Pal,  You  are  somewhat  long^  a-thinking. 

Rhe,  I  do  not  think  at  all. 

PaL  Am  I  not  worthy  of  your  thought  1 

Rhe,  My  pity,  you  are ; — ^but  not  my  reprehension. 

Pal.  Pity! 

Rhe.  Yes,  for  I  pity  such  to  whom  I  owe  service^ 
who  exchange  their  happiness  for  a  misery. 

Pal.  Is  it  a  misery  to  be  a  prince  1 

Rhe.  Princes  who  forget  their  sovereignty,,  and 
3deld  to  affected  passion,  are  weary  of  conunand.— 
You  had  a  father,  sir. 

Pal.  Your  sovereign,  while  he  lived : — but  what 
of  him? 

Rhe.  Nothing. 
I  only  dared  to  name  him, — that  is  all. 

Pal.  I  charge  thee,  by  the  duty  that  thou  ow'st  us, 
Be  plain  in  what  thou  meanest  to  speak:  there 's> 

something 
That  we  must  know :  be  free ;  our  ears  are  open. 

Rhe.  O,  sir,  I  had  rather  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears 
than  stroke  a  lion ;  the  greatest  danger  is  the  last. 

Pal.  This  is  mere  trifling.—rHa!  are  all  stolen 
hence  1 
We  are  alone — thou  hast  an  honest  look.— 
Thou  hast  a  tongue,  I  hope,  that  is  not  oil'd 
With  flatter)'^ :  be  open..    Though 't  is  true, 
That  in  my  younger  days  I  oft  have  heard 
Agenor's  name,  my  father,  more  traduced. 
Than  I  could  then  observe :  yet  I  protest, 
I  never  had  a  friend,  a  certain  friend, 
That  would  inform  me  thoroughly  of  such  errors, 
As  oftentimes  are  incident  to  princes. 

Rhe.  All  this  may  be.  I  have  seen  a  man  so 
curious  in  feeling  of  the  edge  of  a  keen  knife,  that  he 
has  cut  his  fingers.  My  flesh  is  not  proof  against 
the  metal  I  am  to  handle ;  the  one  is  tenderer  than 
the  other. 

Pal.  I  see  then  I  must  court  thee.    Take  the 
word 
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Of  a  just  prince ;  for  any  thing  thou  speakest 
I  have  more  than  a  pardon,  thanks  and  love. 

Rhe,  I  will  remember  you  of  an  old  tale,  that  some- 
thing concerns  you.  Mcleander,  the  great  but  unfor- 
tunate statesman,  was  by  your  father  treated  with  for 
a  match  between  you  and  his  eldest  daughter,  the  lady 
Eroclea ;  you  were  both  near  of  an  age, — I  presume 
you  remember  a  contract, — and  cannot  forget  her, 

Pcd.  She  was  a  lovely  beauty — prithee  forward ! 

Rhe,  To  court  was  Eroclea  brought ;  was  courted 
by  your  father,  not  for  prince  Palador,  as  it  followed, 
but  to  be  made  a  prey  to  some  less  noble  design. — 
With  your  favour,  I  have  forgot  the  rest. 

PaC  Good,  call  it  back  again  into  thy  memory ; 
Else,  losing  the  remainder,  I  am  lost  too. 

Rhe.  You  charm  me.^  In  brief,  a  rape  by  some 
bad  agents  was  attempted ;  by  the  lord  M  eleander, 
her  father,  rescued;  she  conveyed  away;  Melean- 
der  accused  of  treason,  his  land  seized,  he  himself 
distracted  and  confined  to  the  castle,  where  he  yet 
lives.  What  had  ensued  was  doubtful;  but  your 
father  shortly  after  died. 

Pal.  But  what  became  of  fair  Eroclea? 

Rhe,  She  never  since  was  heard  of. 

Pal.  No  hope  lives  then 
Of  ever,  ever  seeing  her  again. 

Rhe.  Sir,  I  feared  I  should  anger  you.  This  was, 
as  I  said,  an  old  tale: — I  have  now  a  new  one, 
which  may  perhaps  season  the  first  with  a  more  de- 
lightful relish. 

Pal.  I  am  prepared  to  hear ;  say  what  you  please. 

Rhe.  My  lord  Meleander  falling  (on  whose  favour 
my  fortunes  relied),  I  furnished  myself  for  travel, 
and  bent  my  course  to  Athens ;  where  a  pretty  acci- 
dent, after  a  while,  came  to  my  knowledge. 

ral.  My  ear  is  open  to  thee 

I  You  charm  me.]    You  overpower  my  reluctance  to  speak ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Rhetiaa  feels  no  Amber  difficulty  in  disclosing  himself. — Gif- 
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Rhe,  A  young  lady,  contracted  to  a  noble  gentle- 
man, as  the  lady  last  mentioned  and  your  highness 
were,  being  hindered  by  their  jarrii^  parents,  stole 
from  her  home,  and  was  conveyed  l£ke  a  shipbo^  in 
a  merchant,  from' the  country  where  she  lived,  mto 
Corinth  first,  and  afterward  to  Athens;  where  in 
much  solitariness  she  lived,  like  a  youth,  almost  two 
years,  courted  by  all  her  acquaintance,  but  friend  to 
none  by  familiarity. 

Pal,  In  habit  of  a  man  1 

Rhe.  A  handsome  voung  man — till  within  these 
three  months  or  less  (her  sweetheart's  father  d3ring 
some  year  before,  or  more),  she  had  notice  of  it,  and 
with  much  joy  returned  home,  and,  as  report  voiced 
it  at  Athens,  enjoyed  her  happiuess  she  was  loQg  an 
exile  for.  Now,  noble  sir,  if  you  did  love  the  lady 
Eroclea,  why  may  not  such  safety  and  fate  direct 
her,  as  directed  the  other  ?  \  is  not  impossible. 

Pal.  If  I  did  love  her,  Rhetias !    Yes,  I  did. 
Give  me  thy  hand:    as  thou  didst  serve  Melean- 

der. 
And  art  still  true  to  these,  henceforth  serve  me. 

Rhe.  My  duty  and  my  obedience  are  my  surety ; 
but  I  have  been  too  bold. 

Pal.  Forget  the  sadder  story  of  my  father, 
And  only,  Rhetias,  learn  to  read  me  well ;   . 
For  I  must  ever  thank  thee  :  thou  hast  unlock'd 
A  tongue  was  vow'd  to  silence ;  for  requital — 
Open  my  bosom,  Rhetias. 

Rhe,  What 's  your  meaning  ? 

Pal.  To  tie  thee  to  an  oath  of  secrecy — 
Unloose  the  buttons,  man !  thou  dost  it  faintly : 
What  find'st  thou  there  !  ♦ 

RJie.  A  picture  in  a  tablet. 

Pal.  Look  well  upon 't. 

Rhe.  I  do— yes — ^let  me  observe  it— 
•T  is  hers,  the  lady's. 

Pal.  Whose? 

Rhe.  Eroclea's; 
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PoL  Hets  that  was  once  Eroclea.    For  her  sake 
Have  I  advanced  Sophronos  to  the  helm 
Of  government ;  for  her  sake  will  restore 
Meleander's  honours  to  hirti ;  will,  for  her  sake, 
Beg  friendship  from  thee,  Rhetias.    O !  be  faithful, 
And  let  no  politic  lord  work  from  thy  bosom 
My  griefs :  I  know  thou  wert  put  on  to  sift  me : 
But  be  not  too  secure. 

Rhe.  I  am  your  creature. 

Pa/.  Continue  still  thy  discontented  fashion, 
Humour  the  lords,  as  they  would  humour  me ; 
I  '11  not  live  in  thy  debt. — We  are  discovered. 

Enter  AMSTmrs,  Menaphon,  Thamasta,  Kala,  and 

PARTHENOPmLL. 

Amei.  Honour  and  health  still  wait  upon  the 
prince ! 
Sir,  I  am  bold  with  favour  to  present 
Unto  your  highness- Menaphon,  my  friendt 
Retum'd  from  travel. 

Men.  Humbl>  jn  my  knees 
I  kiss  your  gracious  hand. 

PaL  It  is  our  duty 
To  love  the  virtuous. 

jMen.  If  my  prayers  or  service 
Hold  any  value,  they  are  vow'd  yours  ever. 

Bhe.  I  have  a  fist  for  thee  too,  striplins^ ;  thou  art 
started  up  prettily  since  I  saw  thee.  Hast  learned 
any  wit  abroad  1  Canst  tell  news  and  swear  lies  with 
a  grace  like  a  true  traveller  1 — What  new  ouzle  's* 
tliis  ] 

Ilia.  Your  highness  shall  do  right  to  your  own 
judgment. 
In  taking  more  tlian  common  notice  of 
This  stranger,  an  Athenian,  named  Parthenophill ; 
One,  who,  if  mine  opinion  do  not  sooth  me 

1  What  new  onzle  'a  this  ?]  Parthenophill,  whom  he  pretends  not  to 
know.  It  may  be  briefly  observed,  that  "  oiizel  is  a  generic  tenn,  ia 
which  the  species  blackbird  (one  among  many)  is  contained."— Gifford. 
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Too  grossly,  for  the  fashion  of  his  mind 
Deserves  a  dear  respect. 

Pal.  Your  commendations,  * 

Sweet  cousin,  speak  him  nobly. 

Par.  AH  the  powers 
That  sentinel  just  thrones,  double  their  guards  - 
About  your  sacred  excellence ! 

PaL  What  fortune 
Led  him  to  Cyprus  ?        "  •  ,         ^      • 

Men.  My  persuasions  won  him. 

Amet.  And  if  your  highness  please  to  hear  the 
entrance 
Into  their  "first  acquaintance,  you  will  say-^- 

Hia.  It  was  the  newest,  sweetest,  prettiest  aoci- 
dent. 
That  e'er  delighted  your  attention :    . 
I  can  discourse  it,  sir. 

Pal.  Some  other  time^  - 

Howis  he  call'd? 

Tha.  Parthenophill. 

Pal.  Parthenophiin 
We  shall  sort  time  to  take  more  nbtice  of  him. 

[Exit. 

Men.  His  wonted  melancholy  still  pursues  him. 

AmeU  I  told  you  so. 

Tha.  You  must  not  wonder  at  it. 

Par.  I  do  not,  lady. 

Amet.  Shall  we  to  the  castle  1 

Men.  We  will  attend  you  both. 

jR^.  All  three — I  '11  go  too.  Hark  in  thine  ear, 
gallant ;  I  '11  keep  the  old  man  in  chat,  while  thou 
gabbiest  to  the  girl :  my  thumb 's  upon  my  lips ;  not 
a  word. 

Amet.  I  need  not  fear  thee,  Rhetias. — Sister,  soon 
Expect  us ;  this  day  we  will  range  the  city. 

Tha.  Well,  soon  I  shall  expect  you. — Kala  !* 

[Asidem 

1  Kalal'\    This  i^ l:int  to  ber  attendant  to  take  the  present  opporw 
tnntty  of  coDTeyinft  her  message  "honourably**  to  FaxthenoplmL^ 

OlFFOlUK 
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Kal.  Trust  me. 

Bhe,  Troop  on ! — Love,  love,  what  a  wonder  thoa 
art !  [Iloeeuni  aU  but  Parti^enophill  and  1^^^^^^ 

Kal.  May  I  not  be  offensive,  sir  ? 

Par.  Your  pleasure? 
Yet,  pray,  be  brief. 

Kcu.  Then,  briefly ;  good,  resolve  me ; 
Have  you  a  mistress  or  a  wife  ? 

Par.  I  have  neither. 

Kal.  Nor  did  you  ever  love  in  earnest  any 
Fair  lady,  whom  you  wishM  to  make  your  owbI 

Par.  Not  any,  truly.. 

Kal.  What  your  friends  or  means  are 
I  will  not  be  inquisitive  to  know. 
Nor  do  I  care  to  hope  for.    But  admit 
A  dowry  were  thrown  down  before  your  ehoiee» 
Of  beauty,  noble  birth,  sincere  affection. 
How  gladly  would  you  entertain  it  {    Young  maiv 
I  do  not  tempt  you  idly. 

Par.  I  shall  thank  you, 
"When  my  unsettled  thoughts  can  make  me  sen- 
sible 
Of  what 't  is  to  be  happy ;  for  the  present 
I  am  your  debtor ;  and,  fair  gentlewoman, 
Pray  give  me  leave  as  yet  to  study  ignorance. 
For  my  weak  brains  conceive  not  what  concerns  me* 
Another  time —  [Going* 

Enter  Thamasta. 

Tha.  Do  I  break  off  your  parley, 
That  you  are  parting  ?   Sure  my  woman  loves  you  ; 
Can  she  speak  well,  Parthenophill  ? 

Par.  Yes,  madam, 
Discreetly  chaste  she  can ;  she  hath  much  won 
On  my  belief,  and  in  few  words,  but  pithy. 
Much  mov'd  my  thankfulness.    You  are  her  ladyi 
Your  goodness  aims,  I  know,  at  her  preferment ; 
Therefore,  I  may  be  bold  to  make  confession 
Of  truth :  if  ever  I  desire  to  thrive 

Vol.  L— 7 
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In  woman's  favour,  Kala  is  the  first 
Whom  my  ambition  shall  bend  to. 

Jha.  Indeed! 
But  say  a  nobler  love  should  interpose. 

Par,  Where  jn|)  worth  and  constancy  first  settle 
A  hearty  truth,  tiere  greatness  cannot  shake  it ; 
Nor  shall  it  mine :  yet  I  am  but  an  infant 
In  that  construction,  which  must  give  clear  light 
To  Kala's  merit ;  riper  hours  hereafter 
Must  learn  me  how  to  grow  rich  in  deserts* 
Madam,  my  duty  waits  on  you.  [Exit. 

Tha.  Come  hither ! — 
"  If  ever  henceforth  I  desire  to  thrive 
In  woman's  favour,  Kala  is  the  first 
Whom  my  ambition  shall  bend  to." — ^"T  w*s  so  I 

KaL  These  very  words  he  spake. 

Tha.  These  very  words 
Curse  thee,  unfaithful  creature,  to  thy 
Thou  woo'dst  him  for  thyself!  ♦ 

Kal.  You  said  I  should. 

T%a.  My  name  was  never  mentioned  1 

KaL  Madam,  no : 
We  were  not  come  to  that. 

Tha.  Not  come  to  that ! 
Art  thou  a  rival  fit  to  cross  my  fate  1 
Now  poverty  and  a  dishonest  fame. 
The  waiting-woman's  wages,  be  thy  payment. 
False,  faithless,  wanton  beast !  I  '11  spoil  your  car- 
riage ;* 
There 's  not  a  page,  a  groom,  nay,  not  a  citizen. 
That  shall  be  cast  [away]  upon  thee,  Kala ; 
1 11  keep  thee  in  my  service  all  thy  lifetime, 
Without  hope  of  a  husband  or  a  suitor. 

KaL  1  have  not  verily  deserved  this  cruelty. 

Tha.  Parthenophill  shall  know,  if  he  respect  not 
My  birth,  the  danger  of  a  fond*  neglect.  [Ekit. 

1  i  'S  apoU  your  carriage !]  From  the  sequel  of  the  speech  it  appears 
not  improbable  that  the  poet's  word  was  momo^e.— Gifford. 

s  Qr  a  fond  neglect;\  L  e.  the  danger  of  slighting  the  Umt  of  a  lady 
of  my  nmk.— GiFfORD. 
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Kal.  Are  you  so  quick^    Well,  1  may  chance  to 
cross 
Your  peevishness.    Now,  though  I  never  meant 
The  young  man  for  myself,  yet,  iThe  love  me, 
1 11  have  him,  or  I  '11  run  away  "mHj^  him ; 
And  let  her  do  her  worst  then !  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  at  the  Casde. 

Enter  CLsopmLA  and  Trollio. 

CZeo.  Tread  softly,  Trollio,  my  father  sleeps  still. 

TroL  Ay,  forsooth;  but  he  sleeps  like  a  hare, 
with  his  ^yes  open,  and  that 's  no  good  sign. 

Qeo.  tfte  thou  art  weary  of  this  sullen  living ; 
But  I  am'itot;  for  I  take  more  content 
In  my  obedience  here,  than  all  delights 
The  time  presents  elsewhere. 

Mel.  Oh! 

Cteo.  Dost  hear  that  groan  1 

TroL  Hear  it  1  I  shudder ;  it  was  a  strong  blast, 
youno^  mistress,  able  to  root  up  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
and  all. 

Cleo,  My  much- wronged  father !  let  me  view  his 
face. 
[Draws  the  arras,  Meleander  discovered  in  a 
chair,  sleeping. 

TroL  Lady  mistress,  shall  I  fetch  a  barber  to  steal 
away  his  rough  beard  while  he  sleeps'?  In  his  naps 
he  never  looks  in  a  glass — and  'tis  high  time,  o' 
my  conscience,  for  him  to  be  trimmed ;  he  has  not 
been  under  the  shaver's  hand  almost  these  four 
years. 

Oeo.  Peace,  fool ! 

TroL  He  begins  to  stir ;  he  stirs.  Bless  us,  how 
his  eyes  roll !  A  good  year  keep  your  lordship  in 
your  right  wits,  I  beseech  ye !  [Aside, 
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Md.  Oleophila! 

Cleo,  Sir,  I  am  here ;  how  do  you,  sir  t 

Md*  The  raven  croak'd,  and  hoUow  shrieks  of 
owls 
Sung  dirges  at  her  funeral;  I  laughM 
The  while,  for 't  was  no  boot  to  weep.    The  ghrl 
Was  fresh  and  full  of  youth ;  but,  oh !  the  cunning 
Of  tyrants,  that  look  big !  their  very  frowns 
Doom  poor  souls  guilty  ere  their  cause  be  heard. — 
Good}  what  art  thou?  and  thoul 

Cleo.  I  am  Cleophila, 
Your  woful  daughter. 

Trol.  I  am  Trollio, 
Your  honest  implement. 

Mel»  I  know  you  both.    'Las,  why  d'  ye  use  me 
thust 
Thy  sister,  my  Eroclea,  was  so  gentle, 
That  turtles  in  their  down  do  feed  more  gall* 
Than  her  spleen  mix'd  with : — ^yet,  when  winds  and 

storm 
Drive  dirt  and  dust  on  banks  of  spotless  snow. 
The  purest  whiteness  is  no  such  defence 
Against  the  sullying  foulness  of  that  fury. 
So  raved  Agenor,  that  great  man,  mischief 
Against  the  girl — ^'t  was  a  politic  trick ! 
We  were  too  old  in  honour. — I  am  lean. 
And  fall'n  away  extremely ;  most  assuredly 
I  have  not  dined  these  three  days. 

Cleo.  Will  you  now,  sir  ? 

TVol.  I  beseech  you  heartily,  sir. 

Mel.  Am  I  stark  mad  ? 

TVol.  No,  no,  you  are  but  a  little  staring — ^there  ^ 
difference  .between  staring  and  stark  mad.  You  are 
but  whimsied  yet ;  crotcheted,  conundrumed,  or  so. 

[Aside. 

Mel.  Here 's  all  my  care ;  and  I  do  often  sigh 
For  thee,  Cleophila ;  we  are  secluded 
From  all  good  people.    But  take  heed ;  Amethus 
Was  son  to  Doryla,  Agenor^s  sister ; 
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There 's  some  ill  blood  about  him,  if  the  surgeon 
Have  not  been  very  skilful  to  let  all  out. 

Cleo,  I  am,  alas !  too  griev'd  to  think-  of  love ; 
That  must  concern  me  least. 

Mel.  Sirrah,  be  wise !  be  wise ! 

Enter  Ajcethus,  Menaphon,  PARTHSNOPmLL,  and 

Rhetias. 

TroL  Who,  I  ?  I  will  be  monstrous  and  wise  im- 
mediately.— Welcome,  gentlemen ;  the  more  the 
merrier.  I  '11  lay  the  cloth,  and  set  the  stools  in  a 
readiness,  for  I  see  here  is  some  hope  of  dinner  now. 

[Exit. 

Amet.  My  lord  Meleander,  Menaphon,  your  kins- 
man, 
Newly  retum'd  from  travel,  comes  to  tender 
His  duty  to  you ;  to  you  his  love,  fair  mistress. 

Men.  I  would  I  could  as  easily  remove 
Sadness  from  your  remembrance,  sir,  as  study 
To  do  you  faithful  service. — My  dear  cousin. 
All  best  of  comforts  bless  your  sweet  obedience ! 

Cleo.  One  chief  of  them,  [my]  worthy  cousin, 
lives 
In  vou,  and  your  well-doing. 

Men.  This  young  stranger 
Will  well  deserve  your  knowledge. 

Amet.  For  my  friend's  sake, 
Ladv,  pray  give  him  welcome. 

Cho.  He  has  met  it, 
If  sorrows  can  look  kindly. 

Par.  You  much  honour  me. 

Rhe.  How  he  eyes  the  company !  sure  my  passion 
will  betray  my  weakness. — O  my  master,  my  noble 
master,  do  not  forget  me ;  I  am  still  the  humblest, 
and  the  most  faithful  in  heart  of  those  that  serve 
you.  [Aside. 

Mel.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Rhe.  There  's  wormwood  in  that  laughter ;  't  is 
the  usher  to  a  violent  extremity.  [Aside, 

7* 
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MeL  I  am  a  weak  old  man.    AH  these  are  come 
To  jeer  my  ripe  calamities. 

Men.  Good  uncle ! 

MeL  But  I'll  outstare  ye  all:  fools,  desperate 
fools ! 
You  are  cheated,  grossly  cheated ;  range,  range  on. 
And  roU  about  the  world  to  gather  moss, 
The  moss  of  honour,  gay  reports,  gay  clothes, 
Gay  wives,  huge  empty  buildings,  whose   proud 

roofs 
Shall  with  their  pinnacles  even  reach  the  stars  ! 
Ye  work  and  worKlike  blind  moles,  in  the  paths 
That  are  bored  thro'  the  crannies  of  the  earth. 
To  charge  your  hungry  souls  with  such  full  surfeits, 
As,  being  gorg'd  once,  make  you  lean  with  plenty ; 
And  when  you  have  skimm'd  the  vomit  of  your 

riots, 
You  are  fat  in  no  felicity  but  folly : 
Then  your  last  sleeps  seize  on  you;  then  the  troops 
Of  worms  crawl  round,  and  feast,  good  cheer,  rich 

fare. 
Dainty,  delicious ! — Here  *s  Cleophila; 
All  the  poor  stock  of  my  remaining  thrift: 
You,  you,  the  prince's  cousin,  how  d'  ye  like  her  1 
Amethus,  how  d'  ye  like  her? 

Amet.  My  intents 
Are  lust  and  honourable. 

Men,  Sir,  believe  him. 

Met.  Take  her ! — ^We  two   must  part ;   go  to 
him,  do. 

Par.  This  sight  is  full  of  horror. 

Rhe.  There  is  sense  yet 
In  this  distraction. 

Mel.  In  this  jewel  I  have  given  away 
All  what  I  can  call  mine.    When  I  am  dead, 
Save  charge ;  let  me  be  buried  in  a  nook ; 
No  guns,  no  pompous  whining:  these  are  fooleries* 
If,  while  we  live,  we  stalk  about  the  streets 
Jostled  by  carmen,  foot-posts,  and  fine  apes 
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In  silken  coats,  unminded  and  scarce  thought  on; 

It  is  not  comely  to  be  haled*  to  the  earth, 

Like  high-fed  jades  upon  a  tilting-day, 

In  antic  trappings.    Scorn  to  useless  tears ! 

Erociea  was  not  coffinM  so :  she  perishM, 

And  no  eye  dropp'd  save  mine — and  I  am  childish ; 

I  talk  like  one  that  dotes ;  laugh  at  me,  Rhetias, 

Or  rail  at  me. — They  will  not  give  me  meat, 

They  have  starv'd  me :  but  I  'U  henceforth  be  mine 

own  cook. 
Good-morrow !  't  is  too  early  for  my  cares 
To  revel ;  I  will  break  my  heart  a  little, 
And  tell  ye  more  hereafter.    Pray  be  merry.  [Exit, 

Rhe,  I  '11  follow  him.  My  lord  Amethus,  use  your 
time  respectively;  few  words  to  purpose  soonest 
prevail :  study  no  long  orations ;  be  plain  and  short. 
inifoUowhim.  [Exit. 

Amd.  Cleophila,  although  these  blacker  clouds 
Of  sadness  thicken  and  make  dark  the  sky 
Of  thy  fair  eyes,  yet  give  me  leave  to  follow 
The  stream  of  my  affections ;  they  are  pure. 
Without  all  mixture  of  unnoble  thoughts : 
Can  you  be  ever  mine  1 

Cleo,  I  am  so  low 
In  mine  own  fortunes,  and  my  father's  woes, 
That  I  want  words  to  tell  you,  you  deserve 
A  worthier  choice. 

Amet.  But  give  me  leave  to  hope. 

Men.  My  friend  is  serious. 

Cleo.  Sir,  this  for  answer.    If  I  ever  thrive 
In  any  earthly  happiness,  the  next 
To  my  good  father's  wish'd  recovery. 
Must  be  my  thankfulness  to  your  great  merit, 
Which  I  dare  promise : — for  the  present  time. 
You  cannot  urge  more  from  me. 

Mel.  [within.]  Ho,  Cleophila ! 

1  Haled  to  the  earth,]  i.  e.  drawn  to  the  grave.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  a  fUneral  procession,  and  to  the  rich  heraldic  trophies 
vrith  which  the  hearse  was  corered.— GirroRU. 
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Cleo.  This  gentleman  is  mov'd. 
Amet,  Your  eyes,  Parthenopliill, 
Are  ffuiltyof  some  passion. 
J\&n.  Friend,  what  ails  thee  1 
Par.  All  is  not  well  within  me,  sir. 
MeL  [within,]  Cleophila! 
Amet,  Sweet  maid,  forget  me  not ;  we  now  must 

part. 
Cleo.  Still  you  shall  have  my  prayer. 
Amet,  Still  you  my  truth.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cuculus  and  Grilla,  the  former  in  a  black 
velvet  cap,  and  a  white  Jeather,  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand. 

Cue,  Do  not  I  look  freshly,  and  like  a  youth  of 
the  trim  ? 

Gril,  As  rare  an  old  youth  as  ever  walked  cross- 
gartered. 

Cue.  Here  are  my  mistresses,  mustered  in  white 
and  black.  [Reads,]  "Kala,  the  waiting-woman." 
I  will  first  begin  at  the  foot :  stand  thou  for  Kala. 

Crril,  I  stand  for  Kala. 

Cue,  I  must  look  big,  and  care  little  or  nothing  for 
her,  because  she  is  a  creature  that  stands  at  livery. 
Thus  I  talk  wisely  and  to  no  purpose.  "  Wench,  as 
it  is  not  fit  that  thou  shouldst  be  either  fair  or  honest, 
80,  considering  thy  service,  thou  art  as  thpu  art,  and 
so  are  thy  betters,  let  them  be  what  they  can  be. 
Thus,  in  despite  and  defiance  of  all  thy  good  parts, 
if  I  cannot  endure  thy  baseness,  H  is  more  out  of  thy 
courtesy  than  my  deserving;  and  so  I  expect  thy 
answer." 

Gril,  I  must  confess — 

Cue.  Well  said. 
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QriL  You  ar^— 

(Juc,  That 's  true  too. 

Gril.  To  speak  jm  right,  a  very  scurvy  fellow. 

Cue.  Away,  away ! — dost  think  so  ? 

Gril.  A  very  foul-mouthM  and  misshapen  cox- 
comb. 

Cue.  This  shall  serve  well  enough  for  the  waiting- 
woman.  My  next  mistress  is  Cleophila,  the  old 
madman's  daughter.  I  must  come  to  ner  in  whining 
tune ;  sigh,  wipe  mine  eyes,  fold  my  arms,  and  blub- 
ber out  my  speech  as  thus :  "  Even  as  a  kennel  of 
hounds,  sweet  lady,  cannot  catch  a  hare — ^ 

Enter  Peuas  and  Corax. 

Pel.  In  amorous  contemplation,  on  my  life ; 
Courting  his  page,4)y  Helicon ! 
Cue.  'T  is  false. 

Gril.  A  gross  untruth :  I  '11  justify  it,  sir, 
At  any  time,  place,  weapon. 
Cue.  Marry,  shall  she. 

Cor.  No  quarrels,  goody  Whiske!  lay  by  your 
trumperies,  and  fall  to  your  practice:  mstructions 
are  ready  for  you  all.  Pelias  is  your  leader,  follow 
him;  get  credit  now  or  never.  Vanish,  doodles, 
vanish ! 

Cue.  For  the  device  ] 

Cor.  The  same ;  get  ye  gone,  and  make  no  bawl- 
ing. [Elxeunt  all  but  Corax. 
To  waste  my  time  thus,  drone-like,  in  the  court. 
And  lose  so  many  hours,  as  my  studies 
Have  hoarded  up,  is  to  be  like  a  man 
That  creeps  both  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  climb 
A  mountain's  top ;  where,  when  he  is  ascended. 
One  careless  slip  down-tumbles  him  again 
Into  the  bottom,  whence  he  first  began. 
I  need  no  prinoe's  favour ;  princes  need 
Mv  art :  then,  uorax,  be  no  more  a  gull, 
The  best  of  'em  cannot  fool  thee ;  nay,  they  shall 
not. 
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Enter  Sophronos  an^  AltSTus.  *■  . 

Soph*  We  find  him  timelf'^j^jtaf^  let's  learn  the 
cause.  ;     ■  "* 

Are.  'T  is  fit  we  should. — Bir,  we  approve  you 
learn'd. 
And,  since  your  skill  can  best  discern  the  hun^ours 
That  are  predominant  in  bodies  subject 
To  alteration,  tell  us,  pray,  what  devil 
This  Melancholy  is,  which  can  transform 
Men  into  monster*  ? 
;  ■  Cor.  You  are  yourself  a  scholar, 
And  quick  of  apprehension :  Melancholy 
Is  not,  as  you  conceive,  indisposition 
Of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.    So  Ecstasy, 
Fantastic  Dotage,  Madness,  Phrgflpy,  Rupture  ^ 

Of  mere  imagination,  differ  4)artly  rj 

From  Melancholy  ;^   which  is  briefly  this,  "^  ^ 

A  mere  commotion  of  the  mind,  o'ercharged 
With  fear  and  sorrow ;  first  begot  i'  th'  brain, 
The  seat  of  reason,  and  from  thence  deriv'd 
As  suddenly  into  the  heart,  the  seat  • 

Of  our  affection. 

Are,  There  are  sundry  kinds  '  * 

Of  this  disturbanc^e  ? 

Cor.  Infinite :  it  were 
More  easy  to  conjecture  every  hour 
We  have  to  live,  than  reckon  up  the  kinds 
Or  causes  of  this  anguish  of  the  mind. 

Soph.  Thus  you  conclude,  that  as  the  cause  is 
doubtful,  » 

The  cure  must  be  impossible ;  and  then 

1  "  Vidf ,"  Ford  says,  "  Democritus  Junior.^  He  alludes  to  the  .Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,  by  Robert  Burton ;  from  which  not  only  what  is 
here  said,  but  the  descriptions  and  personifications  of  the  various  afite- 
tions  of  the  mind  in  the  interlude  (scene  iii.)  are  imitated,  or  rather 
copied ;  for  the  poet  has  added  little  or  nothing  of  his  own  to  what  he 
found  in  that  popular  volume.  To  say  the  truth,  the  stupendous  and 
vndistinguishing  diligence  of  our  "  Democritus  the  Younger"  almost 
precluded  the  possibility  of  adding  to  any  topic  which  he  hod  previously 
made  the  object  of  his  researches.— Giffoud. 
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Our  prince,  poo^gentleman,  is  lost  for  ever, 
As  well  unto  liiii<r|tin  to  his  subjects. 

Cor.  My  lord,  "jfell  ^re  too  quick ;  thus  much  I 
dare 
Promise  and  do ;  ere  many  minutes  pass, 
I  will  discover  whence  his  sadness  is. 
Or  undergo  the  censure  of  my  ignorance. 

Are,  You  are  a  noble  scholar. 

Soph.  For  reward 
You  shall  make  your  own  demand. 

Cor.  May  I  be  sure  1 

Are.  We  both  will  pledge  our  truth. 

Cor.  'T  is  soon  periorm'd. 
That  I  may  be  discharged  from  my  attendance 
At  court,  and  nevetmore  be  sent  for  after : 
Or — ^if  I  be,  may  rats  gnaw  all  my  books, 
If  I  get  home  once,  and  come  here  again! 
Though  my  neck  stretch  a  halter  for 't,  I  care  not. 

Soph.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  fear  it. 

Cor.  I  '11  acquaint  you 
With  what  is  to  be  done ;  and  you  shall  fashion  it. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Thamasta's  House. 

Enter  Kala  and  Parthenophill. 

Kala.  My  lady  does  expect  you,  thinks  all  time 
Too  slow  till  you  come  to  her :  wherefore,  young 

man, 
If  you  intend  to  love  me,  and  me  only, 
Before  we  part,  without  more  circumstance. 
Let  us  betroth  ourselves. 

Par.  I  dare  not  wrong  you ; — 
You  are  too  violent. 

Kala.  Wrong  me  no  more 
Than  I  wrong  you ;  be  mine,  and  I  am  yours ; 
I  cannot  stand  on  points. 
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Par*  Then,  to  resoive 
All  further  hopes,  you  never  ca^  be  mine, 
Must  not,  and,  pardon  though  I -say,  you  shall  not. 

Kala.  Shall  not!    Well, 
You  v^ere  best  to  prate  unto  my  lady  now, 
What  proffer  I  have  made. 

Par.  Never,  I  vow. 

Kala,  Do,  do !  't  is  but  a  kind  heart  of  my  own. 
And  ill  luck  can  undo  me. — Be  refused ! 
O  scurvy ! — Pray  walk  on,  I  'U  Overtake  you. 
Meantime  I  '11  mar'  her  market  [ExU  Par. 

Enter  Menapron. 

Men.   Parthenophill  passed  this  way;   prithee, 
Kala, 
Direct  me  to  him. 

Kala.  Yes,  I  can  direct  you ; 
But  you,  sir,  must  forbear. 

Men.  Forbear? 

Kala.  I  said  so. 
Your  bounty  has  engaged  my  truth,  receive 
A  secret,  that  will,  as  you  are  a  man. 
Startle  your  reason ;  't  is  but  mere  respect 
Of  what  I  owe  to  thankfulness.    Dear  sir, 
The  stranger,  whom  your  courtesy  received 
For  friend,  is  made  your  rival. 

Men.  Rival,  Kalal 
Take  heed ;  thou  art  too  credulous. 

Kala.  My  lady 
Dotes  on  him :  I  will  place  you  in  a  room, 
Where,  though  you  cannot  hear,  yet  you  shall  see 
Such  passages  as  will  confirm  the  truth 
Of  my  inteUigence. 

Men.  'T  wiU  make  me  mad. 

Kala.  Yes,  yes. 
It  makes  me  mad  too,  that  a  gentleman 

1  7  HI  mar  hm  market.]    Her  mistnes's ;  whom  sbe  aoeordiDfiT  bv- 
trays  to  Menaphoo.— <9irroRD. 
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So  exisellently  sweet,  so  liberal, 

So  kind,  so  proper,  Should  be  so  betrayed 

By  a  young  smooth-^jdnnM  straggler ;  but,  for  love's 

sake. 
Bear  all  with  manly  courage. — ^Not  a  word ; 
I  am  undone  then. 

Men*  That  were  too  much  pity : 
Honest,  most  honest  Kala !  't  is  thy  care, 
Thy  serviceable  care. 

Kaia*  You  have  ev'n  spoken 
All  can  be  said  or  thought. 

Men.  I  will  rewardihee : 
But  as  for  him,  ungentle  boy,  I  '11  whip 
His  falsehood  with  a  vengeance. 

Kala,  O  speak  little. 
Walk  up  these  stairs ;  and  take  this  key,  it  opens 
A  chamber  door,  where,  at  that  window  yonder. 
You  may  see  all  their  courtship. 

Men.  I  am  silent. 

Kala.  As  little  noise  as  may  be,  I  beseech  you; 
There  is  a  back-stair  to  convey  you  forth 
Unseen  or  unsuspected.  [Exit  Menaphon. 

He  that  cheats 
A  waiting-woman  of  a  free  good  turn 
She  longs  for,  must  expect  a  shrewd  revenge. 
Sheep-spirited  boy !  altho'  he  had  not  married  me, 
He  might  have  proffered  kindness  at  the  least : 
But  they  are  come  : 
On  goes  my  set  of  faces  most  demurely. 

Enter  Thamasta  and  Parthenophill. 

TTia.  Forbear  the  room. 

Kala.  Yes,  madam. 

Tha.  Whosoever 
Kequires  access  to  me,  deny  him  entrance 
Till  I  call  thee ;  and  wait  without.         [Exit  Kala. 

Tfia.  I  expose 
The  honour  of  my  birth,  my  fame,  my  youth, 
To  hazard  of  much  hard  construction, 

Vol.  1.--8 
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In  seeking  an  adventure  of  a  parley 

So  private  with  a  stranger:  if, your  thoughts 

Censure  me  not  with  mercy,  you  may  soon 

Conceive,  I  have  laid  by  that  modesty, 

Which  should  preserve  a  virtuous  name  unstain'd. 

Par.  Lady — to  shorten  long  excuses — time 
And  safe  experience  liave  so  uioroughly  armM 
My  apprehension,  with  a  real  taste 
Of  your  most  noble  nature,  that  to  question 
The  least  part  of  your  bounties,  or  that  freedom, 
Which  Heaven  hath  with  a  )danty  made  you  rich  in. 
Would  argue  me  uncivil  ;*  wMlBh  is  more. 
Base-bred ;  and,  which  is  most  of  all,  unthankful. 

Tha.  The  constant  loadstone  and  the  steel  are 
found 
In  several  mines ;  yet  is  there  such  a  league 
Between  these  minerals,  as  if  one  vein  . 
Of  earth  had  nourish'd  both.    The  gentle  myrtle 
Is  not  ingraft  upon  an  olive's  stock ; 
Yet  nature  hath  between  them  lock'd  a  secret    , 
Of  sympathy,  that,  being  planted  near. 
They  will,  both  in  their  branches  and  their  roots. 
Embrace  each  other :  twines  of  ivy  round 
The  well-grown  oak ;  the  vine  doth  court  the  elm ; 
Yet  these  are  different  plants.    Parthenophill, 
Consider  this  aright ;  then  these  slight  creatures 
Will  fortify  the  reasons  I  should  frame 
For  that  unguarded  (as  thou  think'st)  afFedtion,   . 
Wbich  is  submitted  to  a  stranger's  pity.  ^ 

Trni^  -  love  may  blush,  when  shame  repents  too 

late; 
But  in  all  actions,  nature  yields  to  fate. 

Par,  Great  lady,  't  were  a  dulness  must  exceed 
The  grossest  and  most  sottish  kind  of  ignorance, 
Not  to  be  sensible  of  your  intents ; 
I  clearly  understand  themJ    Yet  so  much 

1  WovU  argue  me  uncivil,]  i.  e.  unacqaainted  with  the  Umguag*  and 
manners  of  good  society.— ^ifford. 
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The  difference  between  that  height  and  lowness, 
Which  doth  distinguish  our  unequal  fortunes, 
Dissuades  me  from  ambition ;  that  I  am 
Humbler  in  my  desires,  than  love's  own  power 
Can  any  way  raise  up. 

Tha.  I  am  a  princess. 
And  know  no  law  of  slavery ;  to  sue, 
Yet  be  denied ! 

Par,  I  am  80  much  a  subject 
•Po  every  law  of  noMelionesty, 
That  to  transgress- teirows  of  perfect  friendship, 
I  hold  a  sacrilege  9$  Wd^  and  curs'd, 
As  if  some  holy  teisplti  nad  been  robb'd. 
And  I  the  thief. 

Tha.  Thou  art  unwise,  young  man. 
To  enrage  a  lioness. 

Par.  It  were  unjust 
To  falsify  a  faith ;  and  ever  after, 
Disrobed  of  that  fair  ornament,  live  naked, 
A  scorn  to  time  and  truth. 

Tha.  Remember  well, 
\Vho  I  am,  and  what  thou  art. 

Par.  That  remembrance 
Prompts  me  to  worthy  duty.     0  great  lady. 
If  some  few  days  have  tempted  your  free  heart 
To  cast  away  affection  on  a  stranger ; 
If  that  aflfectiou  have  so  overs way'd 
Your  judgment,  that  it,  in  a  manner,  hath 
Declined  your  sovereignty  of  birth  and  spirit ;    • 
How  can  you  turn  your  eyes  off  from  that  glasty 
Wherein  you  may  new  trim  and  settle  right 
A  memorable  name  1 

Tha.  The  youth  is  idle.^ 

Par.  Days,  months,  and  years  are  past,  since  Me- 
naphou 
Hath  loved  and  serv'd  you  truly ;  Menaphon, 
A  man  of  no  large  distance  in  his  blood 

I  The  youth  is  idle,]  i.  e.  talks  ft-om  the  purpose.— CJirroRD. 
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From  yours ;  in  qualities  desertful,  graced 
With  youth,  experience,  every  happy  gift 
That  can  by  nature,  or  by  education 
Improve  a  gentleman ;  for  him,  great  lady. 
Let  me  prevail,  that  you  will  yet  at  last 
Unlock  the  bounty,  which  your  love  and  care 
Have  wisely  treasur'd  up,  to  enrich  his  life. 

Ilia*  Thou  hast  a  moving  eloquence,  Partlieno- 
phill  !— 
Parthenophill,  in  vain  we  strive  to  cross 
The  destiny  that  guides  us :  my  great  heart 
Is  stoopM  so  much  beneath  ttalit  wonted  pride. 
That  first  disguis'd  it,  that  I  now  prefer 
A  miserable  life  with  thee,  before 
All  other  earthly  comforts. 

Par,  Menaphon, 
By  me,  repeats  the  self-same  words  to  you: 
"You  are  too  cruel,  if  you  can  distrust 
His  truth,  or  my  report. 

Tha,  Go  where  thou  wilt, 
I  '11  be  an  exile  with  thee ;  I  will  learn 
To  bear  all  change  of  fortunes. 

Par.  For  my  friend, 
I  plead  with  grounds  of  reason. 

Tha.  For  thy  love. 
Hard-hearted  youth,  I  here  renounce  all  thoughts 
Of  other  hopes,  of  other  entertainments, — 

Par.  Stay,  as  you  honour  virtue. 

Tha.  When  the  proffers  f^-. 

Of  other  greatness, — 

Par.  Lady! 

Tha.  When  entreats 
Of  friends, — 

Par.  I  '11  ease  your  grief. 

Tha.  Respect  of  kindred, — 

Par.  Pray,  give  me  hearing. 

Tha.  Loss  of  fame, — 

Par.  I  crave 
But  some  few  minutes. 
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UuL  Shall  infringe  my  vows, 
Let  heaven, — 

Par.  My  love  speaks  t'  ye :  hear,  then  go  on. 

Tfuu  Thy  love  ?  why,  't  is  a  charm  to  stop  a  vow 
Xa  its  most  violent  course. 

Par.  Cupid  has  broke 
His  arrows  here ;  and,  like  a  child  unarm'd, 
Comes  to  make  sport  between  us  with  no  weapon, 
But  feathers  stolen  from  his  mother's  doves. 

Tha.  This  is  mere  trifling. 

Par.  Lady,  take  a  secret. 
I  am  as  you  are ; — ia  a  lower  rank. 
Else  of  the  self-same  aex,  a  maid,  a  virgin. 
And   now,   to   use   your   own  words,  "  if  your 

thoughts 
Censure  me  not  with  mercy,  you  may  soon 
Conceive,  I  have  laid  by  that  modesty, 
Which  should  preserve  a  virtuous  name  unstain'S." 

Tha.  Are  you  not  mankind  then  I 

Par.  When  you  shall  read 
Tlie  story  of  my  sorrows,  with  the  change 
Of  my  misfortunes,  in  a  letter  printed 
From  my  unforged  relation,  I  believe 
You  will  not  think  the  shedding  of  one  tear, 
A  prodigality  that  misbecomes 
Your  pity  and  my  fortune. 

Tha.  Pray  conceal 
The  errors  of  my  passions. 

Par.  Would  I  had 
Much  more  of  honour  (as  for  life  I  value 't  not) 
To  venture  on  your  secrecy ! 

Tha.  It  will  be 
A  hard  task  for  my  reason,  to  relinquish 
The  affection,  which  was  once  devoted  thine ; 
I  shall  awhile  repute  thee  still  the  youth 
I  loved  so  dearly. 

Par.  You  shall  find  me  ever 
Your  ready  faithful  servant. 

Tluu  0,  the  powers 

8* 
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Who  do  direct  our  hearts,  laugh  at  our  follies ! 
We  must  not  part  yet. 

Par,  Let  not  my  unworthiness 
Alter  your  good  opinion. 

Tha.  I  slwll  henceforth 
Be  jealous  of  thy  company  with  any; 
My  fears  are  strong  and  many.^ 

A^nter  Kala. 

Kala.  Did  your  ladyship 
Call  me  ? 

Tka.  For  what? 

Kala.  Your  servant  Menaphon 
Desires  admittance. 

•}  Elnter  Menaphon. 

^JMen.  With  your  leave,  great  mistress, 
1  come. — So  private !  is  this  well,  Parthenophill  I 

Par.  Sir,  noble  sir ! 

Men,  You  are  unkind  and  treacherous ; 
This  't  is  to  trust  a  straggler ! 

Thfi,  Prithee,  servant — 

Men,  I  dare  not  question  you,  you  are  my  mis- 
tress, 
Myprince's  nearest  kinswoman ;  but  he— 

Tka,  Come,  you  are  angry. 

Men,  Henceforth,  I  will  bury 
Unmanly  passion  in  perpetual  silence  : 
I  '11  court  mine  own  distraction,  dote  on  folly,    • 
Creep  to  the  mirth  and  madness  of  the  age, 
Rather  than  be  so  slav'd  again  to  woman, 
Which,  in  her  best  of  constancy,  is  steadiest 
In  change  and  scorn. 

7%a,  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  thus  ? 

Men,  Daret   Were  you  not  own  sister  to  my 
friend, 

1  This  scene,  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic,  is  happQy  eoneelfvd,  dett- 
oately  conducted,  and  beautifully  written.  It  places  Ford's  powira  of 
langoace  and  comnuuid  of  reeling  in  a  yery  emineot  jank.— wtoeb. 
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Sister  to  my  Amethus,  I  would  hurl  you 
As  far  oflf  from  mine  eyes,  as  from  my  heart ; 
For  I  would  never  more  look  on  you.    Take 
Your  jewel  t'  ye ! — and,  youth,  keep  under  wing. 
Or— boy ! — ^boy ! 

TJia.  If  commands  be  of  no  force. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  Menaphon. 

Men.  'T  is  naught. 
Fie,  fie,  Parthenophill !  have  I  doterv'd 
To  be  thus  used  1 

Par.  I  do  protest — 

Men.  You  shall  not ; 
Henceforth  I  will  be  free,  and  hate  my  bondage. 

Enter  Ameti^us. 

^met.  Away,   away  to   court !    The   prince .  ip 
pleas'd  '•yj* 

To  see  a  mask  to-night ;  we  must  attend  him :   ■* 
*Tis  near  upon  the  time. — How  thrives  your  suit  ? 
Men.  The   judge,    your   sister,   will    decide    it 

shortly. 
TTui.  Parthenophill,  I  will  not  trust  you  from  me. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Palador,  Sophronos,  Aretus,  and  Corax  ; 

Servants  with  torches. 

Cor.  Lights  and  attendance!    I  will  show  your 
highness 
A  trifle  of  mine  own  brain.     If  you  can, 
Imagine  you  were  now  in  the  university, 
You  '11  take  it  well  enough ;  a  scholar's  fancy, 
A  quab ;  't  is  nothing  else,  a  very  quab.* 

I  A  quab;  a  very  quabJ]    An  unfledged  bird,  a  nestling ;  metaphori 
tally,  any  tliiiig  in  ao  impOTfect,  unflnished  state.— Giffobd. 
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Pal.  We  will  observe  it 

Soph*  Yes,  and  grace  it  too,  sir, 
For  Corax  else  is  humorous  and  testy. 

Are.  By  any  means ;  men  singular  in  art, 
Have  always  some  odd  whimsey  more  than  usual. 

PaL  The  name  of  this  conceit. 

Cor,  Sir,  it  is  called 
The  Mask  of  Melancholy.  i 

Are,  We  mustlebk  for 
Nothing  but  sadnewhere,  then. 

Cor,  Madness  rather 
In  several  changes.*     Melancholy  is 
The  root,  as  well  of  every  apish  phrensy, 
Laughter  and  mirth,  as  dulness.    Pray,  my  lord, 
Hold,  and  observe  the  plot; — [Gives  Pal.  a  paper}-' 

His  there  express'd 
In  kind,  what  shall  be  now  express'd  in  action. — 

Enter  Amethus,  Menaphon,  Thamasta,  and 
Parthenophill. 

No  interruption ; — take  your  places  quickly ; 
Nay,  nay,  leave  ceremony.    Sound  to  th'  entrance ! 

[Flourish, 

Enter  Rhetias,  his  face  whited,  black  shag  hair,  long 
nails ;  with  a  piece  of  raw  meat, 

Rhe.  Bow,  bow !  worw,  wow !  The  moon '«  eclipsed) 
Vll  to  the  church-yard  and  sup.  Since  I  turned  wolj^ 
I  bark,  and  horn,  and  dig  up  graves ;  T  will  never 
have  the  sun  shine  again :  H  is  midnight,  deep,  dark 
midnight, — get  a  prey,  and  Jail  to— I  have  catclCd 
thee  now, — Arre  ! 

Cor,  This  kind  is  called  Lycanthropia,  sir ;  when 
men  conceive  themselves  wolves. 

1  Ford  has  here  introduced  one  of  those  interludes  in  which  the  dd 
stage  so  much  delighted.  The  various  characters  of  these  "apish 
phrensies,"  as  he  calls  them,  he  has  taken  fhnn  Burton^s  Mdanekofy; 
the  book  to  which  he  refers  in  a  former  scene.  He  cannot  be  said  to 
have  improved  what  he  has  borrowed,  wliich,  on  the  contrvy, 
better  in  Burton's  pages  than  his  own.— GirrosA 
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PaL  Here  I  find  it.  [Looking  at  the  paper* 

Enter  Peuas,  Tsnih  a  crown  qfjeathers,  antidy  rich. 

Pel.  /  will  hang  'em  all,  and  bum  my  wife.  Was 
I  not  an  etnveror  ?  my  hand  was  kiss'^d,  and  ladies 
lay  down  be/bre  me.  In  triumph  did  I  ride  with  my 
nobles  about  me,  till  the  mad  dog  bit  me;  I  Jell,  and 
I  Jell,  and  I  Jell.  It  shall  be  tr$qson  by  statute  for 
any  man  to  name  water,  or  wad^jf^.  hands,  through' 
out  all  my  dominions.  ^*^J*  ^ 

Pal.  Hydrophobia  term  you  tnls  1 

Ck>r.  And  men  possessed  so,  shun  all  sight  of 
water ; 
Sometimes,  if  mixM  with  jealousy,  it  renders  them 
Incurame,  and  oftentimes  brings  death. 

Enter  a  Philosopher  in  black  rags,  with  a  copper 
chain,  an  old  gozvn  half  off,  and  a  book. 

Phi.  Philosophers  dwell  in  the  moon.  Speculation 
and  theory  girdle  the  world  about,  like  a  wall.  Igno- 
rance, like  an  atheist,  must  be  damrCd  in  the  pit.  I 
am  very,  very  poor,  and  poverty  is  the  physic  for  the 
soul ;  my  opinions  are  mire  and  perfect.  Envy  is  a 
monster,  and  I  defy  the  beast. 

Cor.  Delirium  this  is  called,  which  is  mere  dotage, 
Spruno:  from  ambition  first,  and  singularity. 
Self-love,  and  blind  opinion  of  true  merit. 

Pal.  I  not  dislike  the  course. 

Enter  Grilla,  in  a  rich  gown,  great  fardingale, 
great  nff,  a  muff,  fan,  and  coxcomb^  on  her 
head. 

Gril.  Yes  forsooth,  and  no  forsooth;  is  not  this 
fine!  I  pray  your  blessing,  goffer.  Here,  here, 
here — did  he  give  me  a  shough,^  and  cut  off^s  tail! 
Buss,  buss,  nuyicle,  and  there"*  s  a  pum  for  daddy. 

1  CoxcoTftb,]  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap,— Giff«>rp. 

«  Did  he  give  me  a  shough.]    A.  shock-dog,  a  water-spaniel. — Gi^ 

K>RD. 
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Cor,  You  find  this  noted  there,  phrenitis. 
Pal.  True. 

Cor.  Pride  is  the  ground  on 't ;  it  reigns  most  m 
women. 

Enter  Cuculus  like  a  Bedlarrh  singing. 
Cue.  T%ey  that  will  learn  to  drink  a  health  in  hdlf 
Must  learn  on  earth  to  take  tobacco  wdl^ 
To  take  tobacco  well,  to  take  tobacco  weU; 
For  in  hell  they  drink  nor  xmne,  nor  ale,  nor  6«er, 
But  fire,  and  smoke,  and  stench,  as  we  do  here. 
Rhe.  I  '11  swoop  thee  up. 
Pel.  Thou  *rt  straight  to  execution. 
Crril.  Fool,  fool,  fool !  catch  me  an  thou  canst 
Phi.  Expel  him  the  house ;  't  is  a  dunce.  ■ 
Cue.  [sings.]  Hark,  did  you  not  hear  a  rumbling! 
The  goblins  are  now  a  tumbling! 
I  HI  tear  'cm,  / '//  sear  'cm, 
/ '//  roar  'em,  / '//  gore  'cm  / 
JSTow,  now,  now!  my  brains  art  a 
jumbling. — 
Bounce !  the  gun 's  off. 
Pal.  You  name  this  here,  hypochondriacal  1 
Cor.  Whichis  a  windy  flatuous  humour,  stuffing 
The  head,  and  thence  deriv'd  to  the  animal  parts. 
To  be  too  over-curious,  loss  of  goods 
Or  friends,  excess  of  fear,  or  sorrows  cause  it. 
Pal.  'TIS  very  strange:   but  Heaven  is  full  of 
miracles. 

The  Dance. 

[Exeunt  the  Maskers  in  couples. 
We  are  thy  debtor,  Corax,^  for  the  gift 

1  We  are  thy  debtor j  Coraxy  dec]  This  good  prince  is  easily  pleased ; 
fin*,  to  speak  truth,  a  mask  more  void  of  invention,  or  merit  of  any 
kind,  never  shamed  the  stage.  It  is.  singular  that  Ford  did  not  recollect 
how  absolutely  he  had  anticipated  the  boasted  experiment  of  this  trifler, 
and  laid  open  the  whole  secret  of  the  prince's  melancholy  in  the  admi- 
mble  scene  with  Rhetias  in  the  second  act :  but  he  was  determined  tf 
liave  a  show,  and,  in  evil  hour  he  had  it.— Gifford. 
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Of  this  invention ;  but  the  plot  deceives  us : 
What  means  this  empty  space  1 

[Pointing  to  the  paper. 

Cor.  One  kind  of  Melancholy 
Is  only  left  untouched ;  't  was  not  in  art 
To  personate  the  shadow  of  that  fancy ; 
'T  is  nam'd  Love-melancholy.    As,  for  instance, 
Admit  this  stranger  here, — young  man,  stand  forth — 

[To  Parth. 
Entangled  by  the  beauty  of  this  lady, 
The  great  lliamasta,  cherish'd  in  his  heart 
The  weight  of  hopes  and  fears ;   it  were  impossible 
To  limn  his  passions  in  such  lively  colours. 
As  his  own  proper  sufferance  could  express. 

iPar.  You  are  not  modest,  sir. 

Tha.  Am  I  your  mirth  ? 

(hr.  Love  is  the  tyrant  of  the  heart ;  it  darkens 
Reason,  confounds  discretion ;  deaf  to  counsel. 
It  runs  a  headlong  course  to  desperate  madness. 
O,  were  your  highness  but  touch'd  home,  and  tho- 
roughly, 
With  this  (what  shall  I  caU  it  1)  devil- 
Pa/.  HoW.! 
Let  no  man  henceforth  name  the  word  again. — 
Wait  you  my  pleasure,  youth. — 'T  is  late ;  to  rest ! — 

[Exit. 

Cor.  My  lords — 

Soph.  Enough ;  thou  art  a  perfect  arts-man. 

Cor.  Panthers  may  hide  their  heads,  not  change 
the  skin ; 
And  love,  penn'd  ne'er  so  close,  yet  will  be  seen. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Thamasta's  House. 

Enter  Amethus  and  Menafhon. 

Amet.  Dote  on  a  strange^? 

Men.  Court  him ;  plead,  and  sue  to  him. 

AmeU  Affectionately? 

Men,  Servilely ;  and,  pardon  me, 
If  I  say,  basely. 

Amet  Women,  in  their  passions, 
Like   false   fires,   flash   to    fright   our   trembling 

senses. 
Yet,  m  tnemselves,  contain  nor  light  nor  heat. 
My  sister  do  this !  she,  whose  pride  did  scorn 
All  thoughts  that  were  not  busied  on  a  crown. 
To  fjdl  so  far  beneath  her  fortunes  now  I— 
You  are  my  friend. 

Men.  What  I  confirm  is  truth. 

Amet.  Truth,  Menaphon  1 

Men.  If  I  conceived  you  were  ^ 

Jealous  of  my  sincerity  and  plainneds, 
Then,  sir — 

Amet.  What  then,  sir  ? 

Men.  I  would  then  resolve 
You  were  as  changeable  in  vows  of  friendship, 
As  is  Thamasta  in  her  choice  of  love : 
That  sin  is  double,  running  in  a  blood. 
Which  justifies  another  being  worse. 

Amet.  My  Menaphon,  excuse  me ;  I  grow  wild. 
And  would  not,  willingly,  believe  the  truth 
Of  my  dishonour :  she  shall  know  how  much 
I  am  a  debtor  to  thy  noble  goodness. 
By  checking  the  contempt  her  poor  desires 
Have  sunk  her  fame  in.    Prithee  tell  me,  friend, 
How  did  the  youth  receive  her? 

Men,  With  a  coldness 
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As  modest  and  as  hopeless,  as  the  trust 
I  did  repose  in  him  could  wish,  or  merit.* 

Enter  Thamasta  and  Kala. 

Amet  I  will  esteem  him  dearly. 

Men,  Sir,  your  sister. 

7%a.  Servant,  I  have  emplo3anent  for  you. 

Amet  Harkye! 
The  mask  of  your  ambition  is  fallen  off; 
Your  pride  hath  8t<K>p'd  to  such  an  abject  lownesS, 
That  you  have  now  discover'd  to  report 
Your  nakedness  in  virtue,  lionours,  shame, — 

TJia.  You  are  tum'd  satire. 

Amet.  All  the  flatteries 
Of  jjreatness  have  expos'd  you  to  contempt. 

Tmu  This  is  mere  railing. 

Arnet  You  have  sold  your  birth 
For  lust. 

TIku  Lust! 

Ainet,  Yes ;  and,  at  a  dear  expense, 
Purchased  the  only  glories  of  a  wanton. 

Tha,  A  wanton ! 

Amet  Let  repentance  stop  your  mouth : 
Learn  to  redeem  your  fault. ^ 

Kala.  I  hope  your  tongue 
Has  not  betray'd  my  honesty.  [Aside  to  Men. 

Men.  Fear  nothing. 

Tha.  If,  Menaphon,  I  hitherto  have  strove 
To  keep  a  wary  guard  about  my  fame ; 
If  I  have  us'd  a  woman's  skill  to  sift 
The  constancy  of  your  protested  love ; 
You  cannot,  in  the  justice  of  your  judgment, 
Impute  that  to  a  coyness  or  neglect. 
Which  my  discretion  and  your  service  aim'd 
For  noble  purposes. 

I  It  is  evident,  ft-om  what  follows,  in  a  subsequent  scene,  that  this 
warmth  of  langutige  is  merely  affected  by  Amethus,  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidating  his  sister,  and  by  dint  of  overpowering  her  supposed  co- 
quetry, surprising  her  into  an  avowal  of  h«r  attachment  to  his  friend, — 

GlTFORD. 
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Men,  Great  mistress,  no : 
I  cather  quarrel  with  mine  own  ambitio^^ 
That  durst  to  soar  so  high,  as  to  feed  hope 
Of  any  least  desert,  that  might  entitle 
My  duty  to  a  pension  from  your  favours. 

Amet.  And   therefore,  lady  (pray  observe   him 
well). 
He  henceforth  covets  plain  equality ; 
Endeavouring  to  rank  his  fortunes  loffr^ 
With  some  fit  partner,  whom,  without  presumption, 
Without  offence  or  danger,  he  may  cherish, 
Yes,  and  command  too,  as  a  wife ;  a  wife ; 
A  wife,  my  most  great  lady ! 

Kola.  All  will  out  [Asid^ 

Tha.  Now  I  perceive  the  league  of  amity. 
Which  you  have  long  between  you  vpw'd  and  kept, 
Is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  secrets 
Of  every  nature  are  in  common  to  you. 
I  have  trespasiipd,  and  I  have  been  faulty ; 
Let  not  too  rude  a  censure  doom  me  gtlilty, 
Or  judge  xny^erTOT  wilful  without  pardon. 

Men.  Gracious  and  virtuous  mistress ! 

Amet,  'T  is  a  trick ; 
There  is  no  trust  in  female  cunning,  friend. 
Let  her  first  purge  her  follies  past,  and  clear 
The  wrong  done  to  her  honour,  by  some  sure 
Apparent  testimony  of  her  constancy ; 
Or  we  will  not  believe  these  childish  plots : 
As  you  respect  my  friendship,  lend  no  ear 
To  a  reply.— Think  on 't ! 

Men,  Pray,  love  your  fame. 

[Exeunt  Men.  and  Ambt* 

Tha,  Gone !  I  am  sure  awakM.    Kala,  I  find 
You  have  not  been  so  trusty  as  the  duty 
You  owed  required. 

JTo/a.  Not  I?   I  do  protest 
I  have  been,  madam. 

Jhu  Be — no  matter  what ! 
I  am  paid  in  mine  own  coin ;  something  I  mnst> 


■  _ 
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And  speedily. — So ! — seek  out  Cuculus,        * 
Bid  him  atte]i4  me  instantly. 

Kcda.  That  antic! 
The  trim  old  youth  shall  wait  you. 
Tluu  Wounds  may  be  mortal,  which  are  wounds 
indeed ; 
But  no  wound 's  deadly,  till  our  honours  bleed. 

[Exemt^ 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rhetias  and  Corax. 

Rhe.  Thou  art  an  excellent  fellow.  Diabolo !  O 
these  empirics,  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet 
know  not  the  causes  of  any  disease !  Dog-leeches ! 
By  the  four  elements  I  honour  thee ;  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  turn  knave,  and  be  thy  flvtterer. 

Cor.  Sirrah,  't  is  pity  thou  'dst  not  been  a  scholar; 
Thou'rt  honest,  blunt,  and  rude  enough,  o'  con- 
science ! 
But  for  thy  lord  now, — I  have  put  him  to 't. 

Rhe,  He  chafes  hugely,  fumes  like  a  stew-pot ;  is 
lie  not  monstrously  overgone  in  phrensy  1 

Cor,  Rhetias,  't  is  not  a  madness,  but  his  sorrows 
(Close  griping  grief,  and  anguish  of  the  soul) 
That  torture  him ;  he  carries  hell  on  earth 
Within  his  bosom :  't  was  a  prince's  tyranny 
C^us'd  his  distraction ;  and  a  prince's  sweetness 
Must  qualify  that  tempest  of  his  mind.* 

Rhe.  Corax,  to  praise  thy  art,  were  to  assure 
The  misbelieving  world,  that  the  sun  shines. 
When  't  is  i'  th'  full  meridian  of  his  beauty : 
No  cloud  of  black  detraction  can  eclipse 

1 7  was  a  princess  tyranny 

Caused  hit  distraction^  &c.]  Here  again  poor  Ctorax  has  just  stiim- 
bled  on  what  the  prince  had  discovered  long  before :  never,  surely,  was 
r^mtation  so  cheaply  obtained  as  by  this  compoand  of  fbol  and  physi- 
dau. — QirroRD. 
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The  light  of  thy  rare  knowledge.    Henceforth  casting 
All  poor  disguises  off,  that  play  in  rudMiMb 
Call  me  your  servant ;  only,  for  the  i^6i^iBtk^ 
I  wish  a  nappy  blessing  to  your  labourti^— ' 
Heaven  crown  your  undert^ings!  and,' believe  me, 
Ere  many  hours  can  pass,  at  our  next  meeting. 
The  bonds  my  duty  owes  shall  be  full  cancelled. 

Cor.  Farewell! — A  shrewd-brain'd  fellow;  there 
is  pith 
In  his  untoward  plainness. — Now,  the  news  1 

Enter  Trollio,  Tsnth  a  morion}  on. 

TroL  Worshipful  master  doctor,  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  I  cannot  tell  what,  to  say  to  you.  My  lord 
thunders,  every  word  that  comes  out  of  his  mouth 
roars  like  a  cannon;  the  house  shook  once; — ^my 
young  lady  dares  not  be  seen. 

Cor.  We  will  roar  with  him,  Trollio,  if  he  roar. 

TVol.  He  has  got  a  great  pole-axe  in  his  hand,  and 
fences  it  up  and  down  the  house,  as  if  he  were  to 
make  room  for  ftie  pageants.^  I  have  provided  me 
a  morion  for  fear  of  a  clap  on  the  coxcomb. 

Mel.  [within.]    So  ho,  so  ho ! 

Trol.  There,  there,  there !  look  to  your  right  wor- 
shipful, look  to  yourself. 

Enter  Meleander  with  a  pole-axe. 

Mel.  Show  me  the  dog,  whose  triple-throated  noise 
Hath  rous'd  a  lion  from  his  uncouth  den, 
To  tear  the  cur  in  pieces. 

Cor.  [Putting  on  a  Jrightful  mask,  and  turning  to 
Mel.]    Stay  thy  paws. 
Courageous  beast ;  else,  lo !  the  Gorgon's  scull, 

1  Marion.]    A  headpiece,  a  helmet. — Gifford. 

2  T\)make  room /or  the  pageants.]  An  allusion  to  the  city-<^loeTS, 
who  headed  the  shows  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  and  opened  the  passage 
fbr  the  maskers.  They  most  hnve  found  occasion  for  all  their  /eneingt 
if  the  fierce  corioiBity  of  the  citizens  be  considered,  and  the  state  of  the 
public  streets. — Gitford. 
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That  shall  transform  thee  to  that  restless  stone, 
Which  fiisyphiis  rolls  up  against  the  hill ; 
Whence,  tauibMng  down  again,  it,  with  its  weight. 
Shall  crutKlliy  t^nes,  and  puff  thee  into  air. 

Mel.  Nay,  if  the  fates 
Have  spun  my  thread,  and  my  spent  clew  of  life 
Be  not  untwisted,  let  us  part  like  friends : 
Lay  up  my  weapon,  TroUio,  and  be  gone. 

TroL  Yes,  sir,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit,  Tmih  the  pole-axe, 

Mel.  This  friend  and  I  will  walk,  and  gabble 
wisely. 

Car.  I  allow  the  motion ;  on !  [Takes  off  his  mask. 

Mel.  So  politicians  thrive. 
That  with  their  crabbed  faces,  and  sly  tricks. 
Legerdemain,  ducks,  cringes,  formal  beards, 
CrispM  hairs,  and  punctual  cheats,  do  wriggle  in 
Their  heads  first,  like  a  fox,  to  rooms  of  state ; 
Then  the  whole  body  follows. 

Cor.  Then  they  fill 
Lordships;  steal  women's  hearts;  with  them  and 

theirs 
The  world  runs  round;  yet  these  are  square  men 
still.^ 

MeU  There  are  none  poor,  but  such  as  engross 
offices. 

Cor.  None  wise,  but  unthrifts,  bankrupts,  beggars, 
rascals. 

Mel.  The  hangman  is  a  rare  physician. 

Cor.  That 's  not  so  good ; — [Aside.l — it  shall  be 
granted. 

Mel.  All 
The  buzz  of  drugs,  and  minerals,  and  simples. 
Blood-lettings,  vomits,  purges,  or  what  else 
Is  conjur'd  up  by  men  of  art,  to  gull 

I  The  world  tttnu  round ;  yet  these  are  square  Tnen  still.)  The  play 
of  words  between  round  and  square  is  not  of  a  very  exquisite  kind,  but 
tt  does  well  enough  for  Corax.  By  sqtuare  he  means  just,  unimpeach- 
AbkL^Oippofta. 
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Cor,  You  find  this  noted  there,  phrenitis. 
Fed.  True. 

Cor.  Pride  is  the  ground  on 't ;  it  reigns  most  in 
women. 

Enter  Cuculus  like  a  Bedlamy  singing* 

Cue.  T%ey  that  wtll  learn  to  drink  a  health  in  hdlf 
Must  learn  on  earth  to  take  tobacco  wdly 
To  take  tobacco  well,  to  take  tobacco  well; 
For  in  hell  they  drink  nor  wine,  nor  ale,  nor  6«er, 
But  fire,  and  smoke,  and  stench,  as  we  do  here* 
Rhe,  I  '11  swoop  thee  up. 
Pel,  Thou  *rt  straight  to  execution. 
Gril.  Fool,  fool,  fool !  catch  riie  an  thou  canst 
Phi,  Expel  him  the  house ;  't  is  a  dunce.  • 
Cue.  [sings,]  Hark,  did  you  not  hear  a  rumbling! 
The  goblins  are  now  a  tumbling! 
I  HI  tear  ^em,  I  Ul  sear  'cm, 
/  HI  roar  ^em,  I  HI  gore  *em  ! 
Now,  now,  now!  my  brains  art  a 
jumbling, — 
Bounce  !  the  gun '«  off. 
Pal,  You  name  this  here,  h)rpochondriacal  ? 
Cor,  Which' is  a  windy  flatuous  humour,  stuffing 
The  head,  and  thence  deriv'd  to  the  animal  parts. 
To  be  too  over-curious,  loss  of  goods 
Or  friends,  excess  of  fear,  or  sorrows  cause  it. 
Pal,  T  is  very  strange :   but  Heaven  is  full  of 
miracles. 

The  Dance. 

[Exeunt  the  Maskers  in  couples* 
We  are  thy  debtor,  Corax,^  for  the  gift 

1  We  are  thy  debtor^  Corax,  &c.]  This  good  prince  is  easily  pleased ; 
ftir,  to  speak  truth,  a  mask  more  void  of  invention,  or  merit  of  any 
kind,  never  shamed  the  stage.  It  ia.  singular  that  Ford  did  not  recollect 
how  absolutely  he  had  anticipated  the  boasted  experiment  of  this  trifler, 
and  laid  open  the  whole  secret  of  the  prince's  melancholy  in  the  admi- 
mble  scene  with  Rhetias  in  the  second  aet :  but  he  was  determined  t« 
liave  a  show,  and,  in  evil  hour  he  had  it.— Gifford. 
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Of  this  invention ;  but  the  plot  deceives  us: 
What  means  this  empty  space  ? 

[PoifUing  to  the  paper. 

Cor,  One  kind  of  Melancholy 
Is  only  left  untouch^ ;  't  was  not  in  art 
To  personate  the  shadow  of  that  fancy ; 
'T  is  nam'd  Love-melancholy.    As,  for  instance, 
Admit  this  stranger  here, — young  man,  stand  forth — 

[To  Parte. 
Entangled  by  the  beauty  of  this  lady. 
The  great  Thamasta,  cherish'd  in  his  heart 
The  weight  of  hopes  and  fears ;  it  were  impossible 
To  limn  his  passions  in  such  lively  colours, 
As  his  own  proper  sufferance  could  express. 

dPar.  You  are  not  modest,  sir. 

Tha.  Am  I  your  mirth  ? 

Cor,  Love  is  the  tyrant  of  the  heart ;  it  darkens 
Reason,  confounds  discretion ;  deaf  to  counsel, 
It  runs  a  headlong  course  to  desperate  madness. 
O,  were  your  highness  but  touch'd  home,  and  tho- 
roughly, 
With  this  (what  shall  I  call  it  1)  devil- 
Pa/.  Holci! 
Let  no  man  henceforth  name  the  word  again. — 
Wait  you  my  pleasure,  youth. — 'T  is  late ;  to  rest ! — 

[Exit. 

Cor.  My  lords — 

Soph.  Enough ;  thou  art  a  perfect  arts-man. 

Cor.  Panthers  may  hide  their  heads,  not  change 
the  skin ; 
And  love,  penn'd  ne'er  so  close,  yet  will  be  seen. 

[Exeunt. 
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Strike  all  compaftson  into  a  silence. 
She  had  a  sister  too; — but  as  for  her, 
If  I  were  given* to  talk,  I  could  describe* 
A  pretty  piece  of  goodness — ^let  that  pass — 
We  must  be  wise  sometimes.    What  would  you  with 
her? 

Ckyr,  I  with  her  %  nothing,  by  your  leave,  sir. 

Mel.  [to  Cleo.^  Good  soul !  be  patient ; 
We  are  a  pair  of  things  the  world  doth  laugh  at. 
Yet  be  content,  Cleophila ;  those  clouds. 
Which  bar  the  sun  from  shining  on  our  miseries. 
Will  never  be  chased  off  till  I  am  dead ; 
And  then  some  charitable  soul  will  take  thee 
Into  protection :  I  am  hasting  on ; 
The  time  cannot  be  long. 

CZco.  I  do  beseech  you, 
Sir,  as  you  love  your  health,  as  you  respect 
My  safety,  let  not  passion  overrule  you. 

Mel.  It  shall  not ;   I  am  friends  with  all  the 
world. 
Get  me  some  wine ;  to  witness  that  I  will  be 
An  absolute  good  fellow,  I  will  drink  with  thee. 

Cor.  Have  you  prepared  his  cup  ?    [Mde  to  Clbo. 

Cleo.  It  is  in  readiness. 

Entn  CucuLus  and  Grilla.  ^ 

Cue.  By  your  leave,  gallants,  I  come  to  speak  with 
a  young  lady,  as  they  say,  the  old  Trojan's  daughter 
of  the  house, 

Mel.  Your  business  with  my  lady-daughter,  toss- 
pot? 
GriL  Toss-pot  ?  O,  base !  toss-pot  % 
Cue.  Peace !  dost  not  see  in  what  case  he  is ! — I 
would  do  my  own  commendations  to  her;  that's  all. 
Mel.  Do.    Come,  my  Genius,  we  will  quaff  in 
wine. 
Till  we  grow  wise. 
Cor.  True  nectar  is  divine. 

[ExevM  M£L.  and  Ciuu 
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Qic,  So !  <I  am  glad  he  is  gone.  'VkgeiiWalk  aside. 
— Sweet  beauty,  I  am  sent  ambassador  from  the 
mistress  of  ii|j|t  thoughts,  to  you,  the  mistress  of  my 
desires. 

CUo.  So,  sir !    I  pray  be  brief. 

Cue.  That  you  may  know  I  am  not,  as  they  say, 
an  animal,  which  is,  as  they  say,  a  kind  of  Cokes,' 
which  is,  as  the  learned  term  it,  an  ass,  a  puppy,  a 
widgeon,  a  dolt,  a  noddy,  a — 

CZeo.  As  you  please. 

Cue.  Pardon  me  for  that,  it  shall  be  as  you  please 
indeed :  forsooth,  I  love  to  be  courtly  and  in 
fashion. 

Qeo.  Well,  to  your  embassy.    Whdt,  and  from 
whom? 

Cue.  There  you  come  to  me.    O,  to  be  in  the, 
favour  of  great  ladies,  is  as  much  to  say,  as  to  be 
great  in  ladies'  favours. 

Cleo.  Good  time  o'  day  to  you !    I  can  stay  no 
longer. 

Cue,  By  this  light,  but  you  must ;  for  now  I  come 
to 't.  The  most  excellent,  most  wise,  most  dainty, 
precious,  loving,  kind,  sweet,  intolerably  fair  lady 
Thamasta  commends  to  your  little  hands  this  letter 
of  importance.  By  your  leave,  let  me  first  kiss, 
and  then  deliver  it  in  fashion,  to  your  own  proper 
beauty.  [Delivers  a  letter. 

Oeo.  To  me,  from  her  1  't  is  strange !   I  dare 
peruse  it.  [Reads. 

Cue.  Good.  O,  that  I  had  not  resolved  to  live  a 
single  life !  Here 's  temptation,  able  to  conjure  up  a 
spirit  with  a  witness.     So,  so !  she  has  read  it. 

Cleo.  Is 't  possible  1    Heaven,  thou  art  great  and 
bountiful. 
Sir,  I  much  thank  your  pains ;  and  to  the  princess. 
Let  my  love,  duty,  service  be  remember'd. 

Cue.  They  shall,  mad-dam. 

I  The  allusion  is  to  a  character  in  Ben  Jonaon's  Bartliolomew  Fair, 
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Cleo.  When  "^  of  hopes,  or  helps  are  quite  b^- 

reaven, 
Our  humble  prayers  have  entrance  into  heaven. 
Cue.  That 's  my  opinion   clearly   and  without 

doubt.  [ExemU. 

I  SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aretus  and  Sophronos. 

Are,  The  prince  is  thoroughly  mov'd. 

Soph.  I  never  saw  him 
JSo  much  distemper'd. 
S^'Are.  What  should  this  young  man  bel 
•Or  whither  can  he  be  convey'd? 

Soph.  'Tis  tome 
A  mystery ;  I  understand  it  not. 

Are.  Nor  I. 

Enter  Paladob,  Amethus,  and  Pelias. 

PaJ.  You  have  consented  all  to  work  upon 
The  softness  of  my  nature ;  but  take  heed : 
Though  I  can  sleep  in  silence,  and  look  on 
The  mockery  you  make  of  my  dull  patience,  1 

Yet  you  shall  Know,  the  best  of  ye,  that  in  me 
There  is  a  masculine,  a  Stirling  spirit, 
Which  [once]  provok'd,  shall,  like  -a  bearded  comet, 
Set  ye  at  gaze,  and  threaten  horror. 

Pel.  Good  sir. 

Pal.  Good  sir !  't  is  not  your  active,  wit  or  lan- 
guage. 
Nor  your  grave  politic  wisdoms,  lords,  slAIl  dare 
To  check-mate,  and  control  my  just  demands. 

Enter  M enaphon. 

Where  is  the  youth,  your  friend  1    Is  he  found  yet  I 
Men.  Not  to  be  heard  of. 
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Pal.  Fly  then  to  the  desert, 
"Where  thou  didst  first  encounter  this  fantastic,  ' 
This  airy  apjfeurition :  come  no  more 
In  sight !    (ret  ye  all  from  me ;  he  that  stays. 
Is  not  my  friend. 

Amet,  'T  is  strange. 

Are.  Soph.  We  must  obey. 

^E^Ksunt  all  but  Palador. 

Pal.  Some  angry  power  cheats,  with  rare  delu- 
sions. 
My  credulous  sense ;  the  very  soul  of  reason 
Is  troubled  in  me : — ^the  physician 
Presented  a  strange  mask,  the  view  of  it 
Puzzled  my  understanding;  but  the  boy — 

Enter  Rhetias.  *  •  f  ^ 

Rhetias,  thou  art  acquainted  with  my  griefs, 
Parthenophill  is  lost,  and  I  would  see  him ; 
For  he  is  like  to  sometliing  I  remember 
A  CTeat  while  since,  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

Hhe,  I  have  been  diligent,  sir,  to  pry  into  every 
comer  for  discovery,  but  cannot  meet  with  him. 
There  is  some  trick,  I  am  confident. 

PaL  There  is ;  there  is  some  practice,  sleight,  or 
plot. 

Rhe.  I  have  apprehended  a  fair  wench,  in  an  odd 
private  lodging  in  the  city,  as  like  the  youth  in  face 
as  can  by  possibility  be  discerned. 

Pal.  How,  Rhetias  1 

Rhe.  If  it  be  not  Parthenophill  in  long  coats,  't  is 
a  spirit  in  his  likeness ;  answer  I  can  get  none  from 
her :  you  shall  see  her. 

Pal.  The  young  man  in  disguise,  upon  my  life, 
To  steal  out  of  the  land.  • 

Rhe.  I  '11  send  him  to  you. 

Pal.  Do,  do,  my  Rhetias. — [Exit  Rhe.] — As  there  is 
by  nature. 
In  every  thing  created,  contrariety. 
So  likewise  is  there  unity  and  league 
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Between  them  in  their  kind ;  but  man,  the  abstract 
OC^JlU  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heaven  hath  modell'd,  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  (]ualities. — 

[Etnter,  behind,  £roci«ea  (Parthenophdll)  in 
Jemale  attire. 

The  music 
Of  man's  fair  composition  best  accords 
1^ei>  't  is  in  consort,  not  in  single  strains : 
My  heart  has  been  untuned  these  many  months. 
Wanting  her  presence,  in  whose  equal  love 
True  harmony  consisted.    Living  here, 
We  are  heaven's  bounty  all,  but  fortune's  exercise. 

Ero.  Minutes  are  number'd  by  the  fall  Qf  sands. 
As  by  an  hourglass ;  the  span  of  tim*e 
Both  waste  us  to  our  graves,  and  we  look  on  it : 
An  age  of  pleasures^^evell'd  out,  comes  home 
At  last,  and  ends  in  sorrow ;  but  the  life, 
Weary  of  riot,  numbers  every  sand. 
Wailing  in  sighs,  until  the  last  drop  down; 
So  to  conclude  calamity  in  rest. 

Pal.  What  echo  yields   a  voice   to  my  com- 
plaints ? 
Can  I  be  nowhere  private  ? 

Ero.  [comes  forward  and  kneels.]    Let  the  sub- 
stance 
As  suddenly  be  hurried  from  your  eyes, 
As  the  vain  sound  can  pass  [,  sir,  from]  your  ear. 
If  no  impression  of  a  troth  vow'd  yours. 
Retain  a  constant  memory. 

Pal.  Stand  up! 
•T  is  not  the  figure  stamp'd  upon  thy  cheeks, 
The  cozenage  of  thy  beauty,  grace,  or  tongue. 
Can  draw  from  me  a  secret,  that  hath  been 
The  only  jewel  of  my  speechless  thoughts.  . 

Ero.  I  am  so  t^orn  away  with  fears  and  sorrows. 
So  winter'd  with  the  tempests  of  affliction. 
That  the  bright  sun  of  your  life-quickeni]f^  pnresence 
Hath  scarce  one  beam  of  force  to  waml  9gaw  r^r 
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That  spring  of  cheerful  comfort,  which  youth  once 
A[»arellM  in  fresh  looks. 

Pcd,  Cunning  impostor ! 
Untruth  hath  made  thee  subtle  in  thy  trade. 
If  any  neighbouring  greatness  hath  seduced 
A  free-bom  resolution,  to  attempt 
Some  bolder  act  of  treachery,  by  cutting 
lyiy  weary  days  oflf,  wherefore,  cruel-mercy ! 
Hast  tjiou  assumed  a  shape,  that  woidd  make  trii-' 

son 
A  piety,  guilt  pardonable,  bloodshed 
As  holy  as  the  sacrifice  of  peace  ?  * 

Era,  The  incense  of  my  love-desires  is  flamM 
Upon  an  altar  of  more  constant  proof. 
Sir,  O  sir !  turn  me  back  into  the  world,- 
Command  me  to  forget  my  name,  my  birth. 
My  father's  sadness,  and  my  d^ath  aiive. 
If  all  remeralvance  of  my  faith  hath  found 
A  burial,  without  pity,  in  your  scorn. 

FaL  My  scorn,  (usdainful  boy,  shall  soon  unp 
weave 
The  web  thy  art  hath  twisted.    Cast  thy  shape  off; 
Disrobe  the  mantle  of  a  failed  sex, 
And  so  I  may  be  gentle ;  as  thou  art. 
There 's  witchcraft  in  thy  language,  in  thy  face. 
In  thy  demeanours ;  turn,  turn  from  me,  prithee  I 
For  my  belief  is  armM  else.     Yet,  fair  subtlety,* 
Before  we  part  (for  part  we  must),  be  true ;; 
Tell  me  thy  country. 

Ero,  Cyprus, 

PaL  Ha !  thy  father  1 

Ero,  Meleander. 

Pal.  Hast  a  namel 

Ero,  A  name  of  misery ; 
The  unfortunate  Eroclea. 

Pal.  There  is  danger 
In  this  seducing  counterfeit.    Great  Groodness  !• 
Hath  honesty  and  virtue  left  the  time  1 
Are  we  become  so  impious,  that,  to  tread 
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The  path  of  impudence,  is  law  and  justice  ? 
Thou  vizard  of  a  beauty  ever  sacred, 
Give  me  thy  name. 

Ero.  While  I  was  lost  to  memory, 
Parthenophill  did  shroud  my  shame  in  change 
Of  sundry  rare  misfortunes ;  but,  since  now 
I  am,  before  I  die,  retum'd  to  claim 
A  convoy  to  my  grave,  I  must  not  blush 
To  let  Prince  Palador,  if  I  offend. 
Know,  when  he  dooms  me,  that  he  dooms  Eroclea : 
I  am  that  woful  maid. 

Pal.  Join  not  too  fast 
Thy  penance  with  the  story  of  my  sufferings  >— 
So  dwelt  simplicity  with  Virgin  truth ; 
So  martyrdom  and  holiness  are  twins,. 
As  innocence  and  sweetness  on  thy  tongue : — 
But,  let  me  by  degrees  collect  my  senses ; 
I  may  abuse  my  trust.    Tell  me,  what, air 
Hast  thou  perfumM,  since  tyranny  first  ravished 
The  contract  of  our  hearts  ? 

Ero.  Dear  sir,  in  Athens 
Rave  I  been  buried. 

Pal.  Buried  1    Right ;  as  I 
In  Cyprus. — Come,  to  trial ;  if  thou  beest 
Eroclea,  in  my  bosom  I  can  find  thee. 

Ero*  As  I  Prince  Palador  in* mine;  this  gift 

[Shows  him*  a  tabid* 
His  bounty  bless'd  me  f^fith,  the  only  physic 
My  solitary  cares  have  hourly  took, 
To  keep  me  from  despair. 

Pal.  We  are  but  fools 
To  trifle  in  disputes,  or  vainly  struggle 
With  that  eternal  mercy  which'  protects  us. 
Come  home,  home  to  my  heart,  thou  banish-d  peace  t 
My  ecstasy  of  joys  would  speak  in  passion, 
But  that  I  would  not  lose  that  part  of  man, 
Which-  is  reserved  to  entertain  content. 
ErocL  1, 1  am- thine;  O,  let  me  seize  thee 
Aft  my  inheritance.    Hymen  shall  now 
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8et  all  his  torches  burning,  to  give  light 
Throughout  this  land,  new-settled  in  thy  welcome. 

jGVo.  You  are  still  gracious,  sir.    How  I  have 
liv'd, 
Sy  what  means  been  convey'd,  by  what  preserv'd. 
By  what  retum'd,  Rhetias,  my  trusty  servant, 
Directed  by  the  wisdom  of  my  uncle, 
The  ffood  Sophronos,  can  inform  at  large. 

Piu,  Enough.    Instead  of  music,  every  night, 
To  make  our  sleeps  delightful,  thou  shalt  close 
Our  weary  eyes  with  some  part  of*  thy  story. 

Ero.  O,  but  my  father ! 

Pal.  Fear  not:  to  behold 
Eroclea  safe,  will  make  him  young  again ; 
It  shall  be  our  first  task.    Blush,  sensual  follies, 
Which  are  not  guarded  with  thoughts  chastely  pure ! 
There  is  no  faitr^  in  lust,  but  baits  of  arts ; 
T  is  virtuous  love  keeps  clear  contracted  hearts. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Corax  and  Cleophila. 

Cor,  'T  is  well ;  't  is  well ;  the  hour  is  at  hand. 
Which  must  conclude  the  business,  that  no  art 
Could  all  this  while  make  ripe  for  wish'd  content. 
O  lady  !  in  the  turmoils  of  our  lives, 
Men  are  like  politic  states,  or  troubled  seas, 
Toss'd  up  and  down  with  several  storms  and  tem- 
pests, 
Change  and  variety  of  wrecks  and  fortunes ; 
Till,  labouring:  to  the  havens  of  our  homes, 
We  struggle  for  the  calm  that  crowns  our  ends. 

Cleo,  A  happy  end  Heaven  bless  us  with  \ 

Cor.  'T  is  well  said. 
The  old  man  sleep's  still  soundly. 
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CUo.  May  soft  dreams 
Play  in  his  fancy,  that  when  he  awakes, 
Wifii  comfort,  he  may,  by  degrees,  digest 
The  present  blessings  in  a  moderate  joy! 

Cor.  I  drench'd  his  oup  to  purpose;  he  ne'er 
stirr'd 
At  barber  or  at  tailor.    He  will  laugh 
At  his  own  metamorphosis,  and  wonder, — 
We  must  be  watchful.   Does  the  couch  stand  ready  f 

.  Enter  Tbollio. 

Pleo,  All,  [all]  as  you  commanded.    What 's  your 
haste  for? 

Trol.  A  brace  of  women,  usher'd  by  the  young  old 
ape  with  his  she-clog,  are  entered  the  castle.  ShaU 
they  come  on  ? 

Cor.  By  any  means ;  the  time  is  precious  bow; 
Lady,  be  quick  and  careful.    Follow,  Trollio ! 

[Exit, 

TroL  I  owe  all  reverence  to  your  right  worship- 
fulness.  •  [ExU. 

Geo.  So  many  fears,  so  many  joys  encounter 
My  double  expectations,  that  I  waver 
Between  the  resolution  of  my  hopes 
And  my  obedience :  't  is  not,  O  my  fate ! 
The  apprehension  of  a  timely  blessing 
In  pleasurq^  shakes  my  weakness;  but  the  danger 
Of  a  mistaken  duty,  that  confines 
The  limits  of  my  reason.    Let  me  live,    ^ 
Virtue,  to  thee  as  chaste,  as  Truth  to  tune ! 

Enter  Thjlmasta,  speaking  to  some  one  mthout. 

Tha.  Attend  me  till  I  call.— My  sweet  Cleophilaj 

Cleo.  Great  princess — 

Tha.  I  bring  peace,  to  sue  a  pardon 
For  my  neglect  of  all  those  noble  virtues 
Thy  mind  and  duty  are  apparelled  with : 
I  have  deserv'd  ill  from  thee,  arid  must  say, 
Tbou  art  too  gentle,  if  thou  canst  forget  it. 
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CUo.  Alas!  you  have  not  wrong'd  me;  for,  in- 
deed, 
Acquaintance  with  my  sorrows,  and  my  fortune. 
Were  grown  to  such  familiarity. 
That  't  was  an  impudence,  more  than  presump- 
tion, 
To  wish  so  great  a  lady  as  you  are, 
Should  lose  alFection  on  my  uncle's  son : 
But  that  your  brother,  equal  in  you&  blood. 
Should  stoop  to  such  a  lowness,  as  to  love 
•A  cast-away,  a  poor  despised  maid, 
Only  for  me  to  hope  was  almost  sin  ;— 
Yet,  'troth,  I  never  tempted  him. 

Tha,  Chide  not 
The  grossness  of  tny  trespass,  lovely  sweetness, 
In  such  an  humble  language ;  I  have  smarted 
Already  in  the  wounds  my  pride  hath  made 
Upon  your  sufferings :  henceforth,  't  is  in  you 
To  work  my  happiness. 

CLeo.  Call  any  service 
Of  mine  a  debt ;  for  such  it  is.    The  letter 
You  lately  sent  me,  in  the  blest  contents 
It  made  me  privy  to,  hath  largely  quitted 
Every  suspicion  of  your  cjace,  or  goodness. 

Tha.  Let  me  embrace  thee  vi'ith  a  sister's  love,  'j 

A  sister's  love,  Cleophila !  for  should  \ 

My  brother  henceforth  study  to  forget 
The  vows  that  he  hath  made  thee,  I  would  ever 
Solicit  thy  deserts.* 

AmeU  Men,  ["jDithin,']  We  must  have  entrance. 

Tha,  Must !  Who  are  they  say  must  ?  you  are  un- 
mannerly. 

•  Enter  Amethus  and  Menaphon. 

Brother  is  't  you  ?  and  you  too,  sir  ? 
AmeU  Your  ladyship 

1  Solicit  thy  iesertSy]  i.  e.  plead  your  merits  to  my  brother:  which 
•eoordingly  she  does  in  the  next  page,  where  Amethus  obsenres, "  Th^ 
laiUes  are  tQm'd  lawyers."— GirFORD. 

10* 
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Has  had  a  time  of  scolding  to  your  humour ; 
Does  the  storm  hold  still  ? 

CZeo.  Never  fell  a  shower 
More  seasonably  gentle  on  the  barren 
Parch'd  thirsty  e^rth,  than  showers  of  courtesy 
Have  from  this  princess  been  distUlM  on  iiie»    ' 
To  make  my  growth  in  quiet  of  my  mind 
Secure  and  lasting. 

TTia.  You  m^y  both  believcy 
That  1  was  not  uncivil. 

Amet.  Pish !  I  know 
Her  spirit  and  her  envy^ 

Oeo.  Now,  in  troth,  sir, 
(Pray  credit  me,  I  do  not  use  to  swear). 
The  virtuous  princess  hath,  in  wofds  and  carriage^ 
Bee9  kind,  so  over-kind,  that  I  do  blush, 
1  am  not  rich  enough  in  thanks  sufficient 
For  her  unequall'd  bounty. — ^My  good  coufiin» 
I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Men.  It  shall  be  granted. 

cup.  That  no  time,  no  persuasion,  no  respects 
Of  jealousies,  past,  present,  or  hereafter 
By  possibility  to  be  conceiv'd, 
Draw  you  from  that  sincerity  and  pureness 
Of  love,  which  you  have  oftentimes  protested 
To  this  great  worthj'  lady :  she  deserves 
A  duty  more  than  what  the  ties  of  marriage 
Oan  claim  or  warrant ;  be  for  ever  hers. 
As  she  is  yours,  and  Heaven  increase  your  conir 
forts ! 

^met.  01eoph|la  hath  playM  the   churchman^s 
part; 
1 11  not  forbid  the  bans. 

Men.  Are  you  contented  ? 

Tha.  1  have  one  task  in  charge  first,  whieh  eqot 
cems  me. 
Brother,  be  not  more  cruel  than  this  lady ; 
She  hath  forgiven  my  follies,  so  may  you. 
Her  toutht  her  beauty,  ixmocfag^  disqfe^p. 
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Without  additions  of  estate  or  birth, 
Are  dower  for  si  prince,  indeed*    You  lov'd  her ; 
For  sure  you  swore  you  did :  else,  if  you  did  not» 
Here  fix  your  heart ;  and  thus  resolve,'  if  now 
You  miss  tiiis  heaven  on  earth,  you  cannot  find 
fa  any  other  choice  aught  but  a  hell. 

JmeL  The  ladies  are  tumm  lawyers,  and  idead 
handsomely 
Their  clients'  cases :  I  am  an  e^sy  judge. 
And  so  shalt  thou  be,  Menaphon.    I  give  thee 
My  sister  for  a  wife ;  a  good  one,  friend. 

Men,  Lady,  will  you  confirm  the  gift! 

Tha,  The  errors 
Of  my  mistaken  judgment  being  lost 
To  your  remembrance,  I  shall  ever  strive 
Jn  my  obedience  to  deserve  your  pity. 

Men.  My  love,  my  care,  my  all, 

^met.  What  rests  for  me  ? 
I  am  still  a  bachelor :'  sweet  maid,  resolve  me. 
May  I  yet  call  you  mine  1 

Cleo.  My  lord  Amethus, 
Blame  not  my  plainness  ;  I  am  young  and  simple, 
And  have  not  any  power  to  dispose 
Mine  own  will,  without  warrant  from  my  father ; 
That  purchas'd,  I  am  yours. 

Amet,  It  shall  suffice  me. 

Enter  Coculus,  Pelias,  and  Trolljo,  plucking  in 

Gbilla. 

Cue.  Revenge !  I  must  have  revenge ;  I  will  have 
revenge,  bitter  and  abominable  revenge ;  I  will  have 
revenge.  This  unfashionable  mongrel,  this  linsey- 
wooLsey  of  mortality — by  this  hand,  mistress,  this 
she-rogue  is  dnmk,  and  clapper-clawed  me,  without 
any  reverence  to  my  person,  or  good  garments. 
Why  do  you  not  speak,  gentlemen! 

f  And  tkiu  r^ve,]  i.  e.  wad  come  to  tl^  certain  eeoelailoa,  thai 
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Pd.  Some  certain  blows  have  passed,  an  H  like 

your  highness. 
TVoL  Some  few  knocks  of  friendship;  some  love- 
toys,  some  cuffs  in  kindness,  or  so. 

GriL  I'll  turn  him  away,  he  shall  be  my  master 
.  no  longer. 

Mm.  Is  this  your  she-page,  Cuculus  t  H  is  a  boy, 

sure. 
Cue,  A  boy,  an  arrant  boy  in  long  coats. 
Th(u  Pelias,  take  hence  the  wag,  and  school  him 
for 't. 
For  jrmir  part,  servant.  111  entreat  the  pnnce 
To  ffrant  you  some  fit  place  about  his  weuxirobe. 

(mc.  Ever  after  a  bloody  nose  do  I  dream  of  good 
luck.    I  horribly  thank  your  ladyship. 
While  I  'm  in  office,  the  old  garb  shsdl  ageh 
Grow  in  request,  and  tailors  shall  be  men. 
Come,  Trollio,  help  to  wash  my  face,  prithee* 
JVoL  Yes,  and  to  scour  it  too. 

[Exeunt  Cue.  Trol.  Pel.  caui  Gbil.^ 

Enter  Rhetias  and  Corax. 

Rhe.  The  prince  and  princess  are  at  hand;  give 
over 
Your  amorous  dialogues.    Most  honour'd  lady. 
Henceforth  forbear  your  sadness ;  are  you  ready 
To  practise  your  instructions  1 

dleo.  I  have  studied 
My  part  with  care,  and  will  perform  it,  Rhetias, 
With  all  the  skill  I  can. 

Cbr.  I  '11  pass  my  word  for  her. 

4  Fhtarish. — Enter  Paljldor,  SopmtoNos,  Arktus,  and 

Eroclea. 

Pal.  Thus  princes  should  be  circled  with  a  guard 

* 

1  It  is  pleasant  to  witness  tbe  dcpartnre  of  this  despicable  set  of  bof 
Ibons ;  and  Ford  has  shown  more  judgment  than  he  was  probably  awara 
of  (for  be  mena  to  take  delight  in  his  wretched  antica),  in  dismtelDC 
tbem  at  a  period  when  they  would  have  broken  in  on  the  deep  pathos 
dOd  fttiing  of  his  exgui«te  oataatropbe  --Girroui 
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Of  tml^r  noble  friends,  and  watchful  subjects. 
O,  Rhetias,  tiiou  art  just ;  the  youth  thou  told'st  me, 
That  liT'd  at  Athens,  is  retumM  at  last 
To  her  own  fortunes,  and  contracted  love. 

Rhe.  My  knowledge  made  me  sure  of  my  report,  sir. 

Pal.  Eroclea,  clear  thy  fears ;   when   tne    sun 
shines. 
Clouds  must  not  dare  to  muster  in  the  sky, 
Nor  shall  they  here. — [CLieo.  anc?  Amet.  knid.] — ^Why 

do  they  kneel  ?    Stand  up ; 
The  day,  and  place  is  privileged.  ^ 

Soph.  Your  presence. 
Great  sir,  makes  every  room  a  sanctuary. 

Pal.  Wherefore  does  this  young  virgin  use  sucl^ 
circumstance 
In  duty  to  us  1    Rise  I 

Ero.  'T  is  I  must  raise  her. 
Forgive  me,  sister,  I  have  been  too  private. 
In  hiding  from  your  knowledge  any  secret. 
That  should  have  been  in  common? 'twixt  our  souls; 
But  I  was  ruled  by  counsel. 

Cleo.  That  I  show 
?tlyself  a  girl,  sister,  and  bewray 
Joy  in  too  soft  a  passion  'fore  ail  these, 
I  hope  you  cannot  blame  me. 

[  Weepg,  andfaUs  into  the  arms  of  Ebq. 

Pal.  We  must  part 
The  sudden  meeting  of  these  two  fair  rivulets, 
With  th'  island  of  our  arms. — [Embraces  Ero.}— 

Cleophila, 
The  custom  of  thy  piety  hath  built, 
Even  to  thy  younger  years,  a  monument 
Of  memorable  fame ;  some  great  reward 
Must  wait  on  thy  desert. 

Soph,  The  prince  speaks  t'  you,  niece. 

Cor.  Chat  low,  I  pray ;  let  us  about  our  business. 
The  good  old  man  awakes.    My  lord,  withdraw ; 
Rhevtias,  let 's  settle  here  the  couch. 

Pal.  Away  then!  [ExemU. 
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Soft  f/Msic.^:' Re-enter  Corax  and  Rhetias,  m^ 
Mtleander  asleep,  on  a  couch,  hit  hair  and  beard 
trimmed,  habit  and  eoTtm  changed. — While  they  are 
placing  the  couch,  alSoy  sings,  vdihout. 

SONG. 

Fly  hence,  shadows,  thai  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  suep  I 
Though  the  eyes  be  orcertaken. 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
,  Thoughts,  chain* d  up  in  busy  snaree 
Of  continual  woes  and  cares : 
£ove  and  griefs  are  so  express'df 
As  they  rmher  sigh  than  rest. 
Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep, 

Md.  [awakei.l  Where  am  II  ha !    What  sounds 
are  these  1    *T  is  day,  sure. 
Ohf  I  hav^  slept  belike ;  H  is  but  the  foolery 
Of  some  beguiling  dream.    So,  so !  I  will  not 
Trouble  the  play  of  my  delighted  fancyy 
But  dream  my  dream  out. 

Cor.  Morrow  to  your  lordship !  . 
You  took  a  jolly  nap,  and  slept  it  soundly* 

Mel.  Away,  beast!  let  me  alone. 

[The  music  ceases. 

Cor.  O,  by  your  leave,  sir, 
I  must  be  bold  to  raise  you ;  else  your  physic 
Will  turn  to  further  sickness. 

[He  assists  Mgl.  to  sit  %»p* 

Mel.  Physic,  bear-leech. 

Cor.  Yes,  physic ;  you  are  mad. 

Md.  Trollio!  Cleophila! 

Bhe,  Sir,  I  am  here. 

Md.  I   know  thee,   Rhetias ;   prithee   rid   the 
room 
Of  this  tormenting  noise.    He  tells  me,  sirrah, 
I  have  took  physic,  Rhetias;  physic,  physic! 
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Bhe.  Sir,  true,  you  have ;  and  this  most  learned 
'  scholar 
Applied  t'  ye.    Oh,  you  were  in  dangerous  plight. 
Before  he  took  you  [in]  hand. 

Mel.  These  tnings  are  drunk, 
Directly  drunk.    Where  did  you  get  your  liquor  ? 

Cor.  I  never  saw  a  body  in  the  wane 
Of  age,  so  overspread  with  several  sorts 
Of  such  diseases,  as  the  strength  of  youth 
Would  groan  under  and  sink. 

Rhe.  The  more  your  glory 
In  the  miraculous  cure. 

Cor.  Bring  me  the  cordial* 
Prepared  for  him  to  take  after  his  sleep,        * 
'T  will  do  him  good  at  heart. 

Rhe.  I  hope  it  will,  sir.  [Exif. 

Mel.  What  dost  [thou]  think  I  am,  that  thou 
shouldst  fiddle 
So  much  upon  my  patience  ?    Fool,  the  weight 
Of  my  disease  sits  on  my  heart  so  heavy. 
That  all  the  hands  of  art  cannot  remove 
One  grain,  to   ease  my  grief.     If  thou   couldst 

poison 
My  memory,,  or  wrap  my  senses  up 
Into  a  dulness,  hard  and  cold  as  flints ; 
If  thou  couldst  make  me  walk,  speak,  eat,  and  laughs 
Without  a  sense  or  knowledge  of  my  faculties, 
Why  then,  perhaps,  at  marts,  thou  mightst  make 

benefit 
Of  such  an  antic  motion,*  and  get  credit 
From  credulous  gazers ;  but  not  profit  me. 
Study  to  gull  the  wise ;  I  am  too  simple 
To  be  wrought  on. 

I  Bring^  me  the  cordial.]  He  alludes  to  the  succfessivie  appearance  of 
the  messengers  fVonn  the  prince,  to  whom  the  hint  was  now  lo  be  given, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  entrance  of  Erocleaand  her  sister,  who  are 
brought  in  by  Rhetias. — Gjfford. 

i  Of  such  an,  aiUic  motion,]  i.  e.  of  such  a  strange  automafon,  or 
pappet.  E.xhibitions  of  this  kind  formed,  in  the  poet's  days,  one  of  the 
piJjiciTMil  attractions  of  the  pecU'^o  on  all  pnblic  occasions.— Oirro'aij. 
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Cor.  I '11  bum  my  books,  old  man, 
But  I  will  do  thee  good,  and  quickly  too. 

Enter  AKETta^  xmth  a  pcUent. 

Are.  Most  honoured  lord  Meleander!  our  great 
master, 
Prince  Palador  of  Cyprus,  hath  by  me 
Sent  you  this  patent,  in  which  is  containM 
Not  oidy  confurmatipn  of  the  honours 
You  formerly  enjoy'd,  but  the  addition 
Of  the  marsnaj[ship  of  Cyprus ;  and  ere  lon|^ 

?e  means  to  visit  you.    Excuse  my  haste ;    . 
must  attend  the  prince.  -  [&nL 

Cor.*  There 's  one  pill  works. 

Mel.  Dost  know  that  spirit  ?  't  is  a  grave  familiary 
And  talk'd  I  know  not  what. 

dor.  He 's  like,  methinks, 
The  prince's  tutor,  Aretus.  ^ 

Md.  Yes,  yes; 
It  may  be  I  have  seen  such  a  fdrmality ; 
No  matter  where,  or  when. 

Enter  Amethus,  rviik  a  staff* 

Amfc.  The  prince  hath  sent  yoti. 
My  lord,  this  staff  of  office,,  and  withal 
Salutes  you  grand  commander  of  the  ports 
TTiroughout  his  principalities.    He  shortly 
Will  visit  you  himself;  I  must  attend  him.       \Exii 

Cor.  D'  ye  feel  your  physic  stirring  yet  1 

Mel.  A  devil 
Is  a  rare  juggler,  and  can  cheat  the  eye. 
But  not  corrupt  the  reason,  in  the  throne 
Of  a  pure  soul. 

Enter  Sophronos,  Tmih  a  tahlet.^ 

Another !    I  will  stand  thee ; 
he  what  thou  canst,  I  care  not. 

1  With  a  tablet,!  1.  e.  with  a  miniaturi  of  Eroejea,  wMch  Palador  ta^ 
#ofB  so  loDf  in  ma  bosom,  and  to  irUch  he  allndea,  p.  110.— Giyrom»/ 
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Soph.  From  &e  prince, 
Dear  brother,  I  present  you  this  rich  relic, 
A  Jewel  he  hath  lone  worn  in  his  bosom : 
Henceforth,  he  bane  me   say,  he  does  beseech 

you 
To  call  him  son,  for  he  wiU  call  you  father; 
It  is  an  honour,  brother,  that  a  subject 
Cannot  but  entertain  with  thankful  prayers.    . 
Be  moderate  in  your  joys ;  he  will  in  person 
Confirm  my  errand,  but  commands  my  service. 

[ExiU 
Cor.  What  hope  now  of  your  cure! 
Md.  Stay,  stay !— What  earthquakes ' 
Roll  in  my  flei^  I— Here 's  prince,  and  prince,  and 

prince; 
Prince  upon  prince !    The  dotage  of  my  sorrowil 
Revels  in  magic  of  ambitious  scorn : 
Be  they  enchantments  deadly  as  the  grave, 
I 'll  look  upon  them.    Patent,  staff,  and  relic ! 
Tothe  last  first. — [Taking  up  the  miniature,] — Round 

me,  ye  guarding  ministers, 
And  ever  keep  me  waking,  till  the  cliffs 
That  overhang  my  sight,  fall  off,  and  leave 
These  hollow  spaces  to  be  cramm'd  with  dust ! 
Cor,  'T  is  time,    I    see,   to  fetch   the   cordial.* 
Prithee, 
feit  down ;  I  '11  instantly  be  here  again.  [Exit. 

Mel,  Good,  give   me  leave ;   I  wilV  sit  down : 
indeed, 
llere  's  company  enough  for  me  to  prate  to. — 

[Looks  at  the  picture. 
Eroclea ! — ^'t  is  the  same ;.  the  cunning  arts-man 
Faulter'd  not  in  a  line.    Could  he  have  fashioiiM 
A  little  hollow  space  here,  and  blown  breath 
To  have  made  it  move  and  whisper,  't  had  been  ex- 
cellent : 

I  *Ti8  timeflset,  to/ttch  the  cordial,]  i.  e.  the  prince ;  with  whom  he 
mibseqacntly  retunia,  and  whom  he  terms  the  suTe^  or  crowning)  cordial. 
•^-Girroao. 

Vol.  I.— 11 
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But  failh,  't  is  well,  't  is  very  well  as  H  is ; 
Passing,  most  passing  well. 

« 

Enter  Cleophila  leading  Eroclea,  andfeUomed  h§i 

Rhetias. 

Cleo  The  sovereign  greatness, 
Who,  by  commission  from  the  powers  of  heaven. 
Sways  Doth  this  land  and  us,  our  gracious  prince. 
By  me  presents  you,  sir,  with  this  large  bounty, 
A  gift  more  precious  to  him  than  his  birthright. 
Itere  let  your  cares  take  end ;  now  set  at  liberty 
Your  long-iraprisonM  heart,  and  welcome  home 
The  solace  of  your  souH  too  long  kept  from  you* 

Eto.  \kneeling.'\  Dear  sir,  you  know  me  % 

Mel.  Yes,  thou  art  my  daughter ; 
My  eldest  blessing.    Know  thee !  why,  Eioclea,. 
I  never  did  forget  thee  in  thy  absence ;« 
Poor  soup,  how  dost  1 

Ero.  The  best  of  my  well-being 
Consists  in  yours. 

MeL  Stand  up ;  the  gods,  who  hitherto 
Have  kept  us  both  alive,  preserve  thee  ever ! 
Cleophila,  I  thank  thee  and  the  prince ; 
I  thank  thee,  too,  Eroclea,  that  thou  wouldst, 
In  pity  of  my  age,  take  so  much  pains 
To  live,  till  I  might  once  more  look  upon  thee, 
Before  I  broke  my  heart :  O,  't  was  a  piece 
Of  piety  and  duty  unexampled ! 

Rhe.   The   good   man   relisheth   his   comforts' 
strangety ; 
The  sight  doth  turn  me  child.  [Atide* 

Ero.  I  have  not  words- 
That  can  express  my  jOys. 

Cleo.  Nor  I. 

Mel.  Nor  I; 
Yet  let  us  gaze  on  one  another  freely, 
And  surfeit  with  our  eyes ;  let  me  be  plain : 
If- 1  should  speak  as  much  as  I  should  speak** 
I  shotdd  talk  of  a  thousand  things  aV  ORce^ 
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And  all  of  thee ;  of  thee,  my  child,  of  thee! 
My  tears,  like  ruffling  winds  lockM  up  in  cayes» 
Do  bustle  for  a  vent ;— on  th'  other  side, 
Td  fly  out  into  mirth  were  not  so  comely. 
Come  hither,  let  me  kiss  thee  l-^To  Ero.] — ^with  a 

pride. 
Strength,  courage,  and  fresh  blood,  which  now  thy 

presence 
Hath  stored  me  with,  I  kneel  before  their  altars. 
Whose  sovereignty  kept  guard  about  thy  safety : 
Ask,  ask  thy  sister,  prithee,  she  will  tell  thee 
How  I  have  been  much  mad. 

Geo.  Much  discontented. 
Shunning  all  means  that  might  procure  him  com- 
fort 

Ero,  Heaven  has  at  last  been  gracious. 

Mel.  So  say  I  $ 
But  wherefore  drop  thy  words  in  such  a  sloth. 
As  if  thou  wert  afraid  to  mingle  truth 
With  thy  misfortunes  1    Understand  me  thoroughly ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  to  report  at  large, 
From  point  to  point,  a  journal  of  thy  absence, 
T  will  take  up  too  much  time ;  I  would  securely 
Engross  the  little  remnant  of  my  life, 
That  thou  mightst  every  day  be  telling  somewhat, 
Which  might  convey  me  to  my  rest  with  comfort. 
Let  me  bethink  me ;  how  we  parted  first, 
Puzzles  my  faint  remembrance — but  soft-^ 
Cleophila,  thou  told'st  me  that  the  prince 
Sent  me  this  present. 

Cleo.  From  his  own  fair  hands 
I  did  receive  my  sister. 

Mel,  To  requite  him, 
We  will  not  dig  his  father's  grave  anew, 
Although  the  mention  of  him  much  concerns 
The  business  we  inquire  of: — as  I  said. 
We  parted  in  a  hurry  at  the  court ; 
I  to  this  castle,  after  made  my  jail ; 
But  whither  thou,  dear  heart  % 
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Rke.  Now  they  fall  io  't ; 
I  look'd  for  this. 

Ero.  I,  by  my  uncle's  care, 
Sophronos,  my  good  uncle,  suddenly  V 

Was  like  a  sailor's  boy  convey'd  a-ishipboard. 
That  very  night. 

Mel.  A  policy  quick  and  strange. 

Ero*  The  ship  was  bound  for  Corinth,  whither  first. 
Attended  only  with  your  servant  Rhetias, 
And  all  fit  necessaries,  we  arrived ; 
From  thence,  in  habit  of  a  youth,  we  jomney'd 
To  Athens,  where,  till  our  return  of  late, . 
Have  we  liv'd  safe.  ' 

Md.  Oh,  what  a  thing  is  man. 
To  bandy  factions  of  distempered  passions, 
Against  the  sacred  Providence  above  him ! 
Here,  in  the  legend  of  thy  two  years'  exile, 
Rare  pity  and  delight  are  sweeUy  mix'd^- 
And  still  thou  wfert  a  boy  ! 

JBro.  Solobey'd 
My  uncle's  wise  command. 

MeL  'T  was  safely  carried ; 
I  humbly  thank  thy  fate. 

Ero.  If  earthly  treasures 
Are  poui'd  in  plenty  down  from  heaven  on  moxtak, 
Tliey  reign  among  those  oracles  that  fiow 
Jn  schools  of  sacred  knowledge,  such  is  Athens ; 
Yet  Athens  was  to  me  but  a  fair  prison: 
The  thoughts  of  you,  my  sister,  country,  fortunes. 
And  something  of  the  prince,  barr'd  all  contents, 
Which  else  might  ravish  sense:  for  had  not  Rhettias 
Been  always  comfortable  to  me,  certainly 
Things  had  gone  worse. 

Mel,  Spe^  low,  Eroclea, 
That  **  sometliing  of  the  prince"  bears  danger  in  it : 
Yet  thou  hast  travell'd,  wench,  for  such  endowments^ 
As  might  create  a  prince  a  wife  fit  for  him. 
Had  he  the  world  to  guide ;  but  touch  not  there. 
How  cam'st  thou  home  } 
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Khe.  Sir,  with  ydur  noble  fayonr, 
Kissing  your  hand  first,  that  point  I  can  answer. 

Afe/.  Honest,  right  honest  Rhetias ! 

jR^  Your  grave  brother 
Perceived  with  what  a  hopeless  love  his  son^ 
Lord  Menaphon,  tck)  eagerly  pursued 
Thamasta,  cousin  to  our  present  prince ; 
And,  to  remove  the  violence  of  affection. 
Sent  him  to  Athens,  where,  for  twelve  months*  space. 
Your  daughter,  my  young  lady,  and  her  cousin, 
Enjoy'd  each  other's  griefs :  till  by  his  father. 
The  lord  Sophronos,  we  were  all  calPd  home* 

Mel,  Enough,  enough!  the  world  shall  henceforth 
witness 
My  thankfulness  to  heaven,  and  those  people 
Who  have  been  pitiful  to  me  and  mine. 
Lend  me  a  looking-glass. — How  now !  how  came  I 
So  courtly,  in  fredi  raiments  I 

Rhe.  Here 's  the  glass,  sir. 

Mel.  I  'm  in  the  trim  too. — O  Cleophila, 
This  was  the  goodness  of  thy  care  and  cunning — 

[Loud  music* 
"Whence  comes  this  noise  1 

Rhe.  The  prince,  my  lord,  in  person.    [TheykneeL 

£jnier  Palador,  SopmioNos,  Aretus,  AMETmis,  Mena- 
phon, CoRAX,  Thamasta,  and  Kala.  . 

Pal.  You  shall  not  kneel  to  us ;  rise  all,  I  charge 
you. 
Father,  you  wrong  your  age ;  henceforth  my  arms 

[Embracing  Mel, 
And  heart  shall  be  your  guard :  we  have  o'erheard 
All  passages  of  your  united  loves. 
Be  young  again,  Meleander,  live  to  number 
A  happy  generation,  and  die  old 
In  comforts,  as  in  years !    The  offices 
And  honours,  which  I  late  on  thee  conferr'd, 
Are  not  fantastic  bounties,  but  thy  merit; 
Enjoy  them  liberally. 

U* 
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Mel.  My  tears  must  thank  you. 
For  my  tongue  cannot 

Cor.  I  have  kept  my  promise,  y-.  jkt 

And  ffiven  you  a  sure  cordial.  a  *s^Sp 

Md,.  Oh,  a  rare  one.  ""    " 

PaL  Good  man !  we  both  have  shar'd  enough  of 
sadness, 
Though  thine  has  tasted  deeper  of  the  extreme : 
Let  us  forget  it  henceforth.    Where 's  the  picture 
I  sent . you  1  ■  Keep  it;  His  a  counterfeit; 
And,  in  exchange  of  that,  I  seize  on  this, 

[Takes  Ero.  hy  the  hanJL 
The  real  substance :  with  this  other  hand 
I  give  away,  before  her  father's  face. 
His  younger  joy,  Cleophila,  to  thee. 
Cousin  Amethus;  take  her,  and  be  to  her 
More  than  a  father,  a  deserving  husband. 
Thus,  robbM  of  both  thy  children  in  a  minute. 
Thy  cares  are  taken  off. 

Mel.  My  brains  are  dull'd ; 
I  am  entranced,  and  know  not  what  you  mean. 
Great,  gracious  sir,  alas !  why  do  you  mock  me  t 
I  am  a  weak  old  man,  so  poor  and  feeble. 
That  my  untoward  joints  can  scarcely  creep 
Unto  the  grave,  where  I  must  seek  my  rest. 

Pal.  Eroclea  was,  you  know,  contracted  mine ; 
Cleophila  my  cousin's,  by  consent 
Of  both  their  hearts ;  we  both  now  claim  our  own  i 
It  only  rests  in  you  to  give  a  blessing, 
For  confirmation. 

Bhe.  Sir,  'tis  truth  and  justice. 

Mel.  The  gods,  that  lent  you  to  me,  bless  your 
vows! 
Oh,  children,  children,  pay  your  prayers  to  heaven. 
For  they  have  show'd  much  mercy.    But,  Sophronos, 
Thou  art  my  brother — I  can  say  no  more—* 
A  good,  good  brother ! 

Pal.  Leave  the  rest  to  time 
Cousm  Thsflna$iSit  I  most  give  yoD  topi      ' 


t 
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She  '8  thy  wifb,  Menaphon.    Rhetias,  for  thee, 
Joid  Corax,  I  have  more  than  common  thai^. 
Od  to  the  temple !  there  all  solemn  rites 
J^ierform'd,  a  general  feast  shall  be  proclaimed. 
The  Lotsr's  Melancholt  hath  found  cure ;' 
Sorrows  are  chang'd  to  hride-son^s.    So  they  tluive. 
Whom  fate  in  spite  of  storms  hath  kept  alive. 

[Exeunt. 

1  The  eoDdadliiff  aeeae  of  thia  drama  te  wnragbt  up  witb  sinaiilar 
ait  and  beauty.  If  the  **  Very  Woman*'  of  Massinffar  iveceded  tlw 
I^OTo^  Melancboly  (aa  I  baUeve  it  did),  Ford  la  indebted  to  it  for  no 
tooooaidenble  part  of  bia  plot.— Qir roan. 
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THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


Ths  Broken  Heart.]  There  is  no  account  to  be  found 
of  the  first  appearance  of  this  tragedy  or  of  its  success  on 
the  stage ;  bat  it  was  given  to  the  public  in  1639. 

The  scene  of  the  drama  is  laid  in  Sparta ;  and  to  penKnui 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  the  names  of  many 
of  the  parties  will  at  once  afford  some  indication  of  the 
character  which  they  sustain  in  it :  the  mournful  Penthea, 
the  passionate  and  fiery  Orgilus,  the  friendly  Prophilus, 
Calantha,  the  flower  of  beauty,  and  Tecnicus,  a  master, 
not  of  manual,  but  of  philosophic  arts.  In  Sparta  a  series 
of  deadly  feuds  had  subsisted  between  the  two  powerful 
fuaoilies  of  Thrasus  and  Crotolon,  which  the  pruaence  of 
the  rei^ng  monarch  Amyclas  had  endeavoured  to  allay,  by 
promotmg  a  marriage  between  Penthea,  the  only  dauffhter 
of  Thrasus,  and  Orgilus  the  son  of  Crotolon.  The  death 
of  Thrasus,  and  the  ill-subdued  resentments  of  Penthea*s 
brother,  Ithocle^,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  well- 
intended  scheme ;  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  stratagem, 
Penthea  is  induced  to  transfer  her  hand  to  Bassanes,  a 
Spartan  noble,  richer  and  more  powerful  than  Orgilus. 

Never  did  a  more  unfortunate  union  take  place.  The 
quick  passions  of  Bassanes  presently  light  up  into  a  very 
phrensy  of  jealousy.  He  suspects  his  former  rival;  he  sus- 
pects whoever  accosts  his  wife :  the  very  windows  which 
admit  the  light  of  heaven  and  a  gazer's  glance  are  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  him :  even  the  sweet  charities  of  nature 
become  criminal  in  his  eyes,  and  an  interview  between  his 
wife  and  her  own  brother  is  supposed  by  him  to  be  for  the 
most  guilty  of  purposes.  Those  unnatural  surmises  an<| 
situations,  from  which  modem  refinement  revolts,  seem  not 
to  have  been  unpalatable  to  our  ancestors,  any  more  than 
the  sudden  changes  and  revolutions  in  character  which 
take  place  in  our  old  dramatists,  and  which  nowhere 
exhibit  themselves  more  strongly,  than  in  the  strangely 
inconsistent  character  of  Bassane^.  His  sudden  transitions 
from  the  most  frantic  jealousy  (o  all  the  impotence  of 
childish  fondness,  from  wanton  outrage  to  whining  and 
nauseous  repentance,  mi^ht,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Giflbra  well 
observes,  be  excused  by  his  situation ;  but  that  he  should 
be  repreaented  oocsiionally  aa  shrewd,  sentimeptaly  |in4 
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tfftsti.  im]im8sioned ;  as  at  one  period  with  a  nund  habituaUy 
weak  and  unsound,  and  at  another  with  a  vigorous  under- 
standing, broken,  imjped,  and  disjointed,  but  manifesting, 
•tfveh  V9.  its  fraffments,  traits  of  original  strength — makes  it 
doubldRil,  as'  ue  saiqe  acute  observer  remarks,  whether, 
when  Ford  sat  down  to  write,  he  had  fully  imbodied  inliis 
own  mind  the  person  he  intended  to  produce. 

On  Penthea's  character  all  the  powers  of  Ford's  pathetic 
pen  are  lavished.  With  a  high  sense  of  moral  indignation 
at  the  condition  to  which  she  sees  herself  reduced — her 
mind  wedded  to  one,  her  body  to  another — a  few  complaints 
could  not  but  escape  the  wretched  wife  of  Bassanes ;  but 
these  hectics  of  the  moment  past,  Penthea  exhibits  such  a 
fixed  and  hopeless  misery,  such  a  sense  of  loneliness  and 
desolation,  that  the  icy  coldness  of  her  heart  gradually 
communicates  itself  to  the  reader;  and  nobly  and  even 
amixibly  as  the  character  of  Ithocles  subsequently  displays 
itself,  it  is  not  at  first  without  a  secret  satisfaction  that  the 
reader  sees  the  spirits  of  vengeance  gathering  around  the 
original  author  of  this  forlorn  wreck  of  happiness  and 
beauty.  The  wretchedness  which  the  thoughtless  cruelty 
of  Ithocles  had  brought  upon  the  hapless  Penthea  was  now 
in  part  to  become  his  own.  In  the  flush  of  conquest  and 
of  victory  his  heart  becomes  accessible  to  the  charms  of  the 
Spartan  princess  Culanthji,  and  the  pangs  of  an  almost 
hopeless  passion  (for  the  hand  of  Calantha  was  designed 
for  a  more  exalted  rival)  gradually  let  him  into  a  sense  of 
those  miseries  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  virtuous  sister. 
The  efforts  of  tliis  very  sister,  however,  shed  a  temporary 
light  on  liis  marriage  prospects.  In  a  scene  of  unexampled 
beauty,  the  pathetic  pleadings  of  Penthea  win  for  her  brother 
the  love  of  Calantha ;  and  the  consent  of  her  father,  and 
even  of  his  rival  Nearchus,  seem  to  establish  the  fortunes 
of  Ithocles  on  the  firmest  basis. 

But  this  transient  t  unshine  is  only  preparatory  to  a  more 
complete  reverse.  The  opening  scene  of  the  drama  repre- 
sents the  first  lover  of  Penthea  as  about  to  quit  Sparta  for 
ever  as  a  voluntary  exile.  His  travels,  however,  extended 
no  farther  than  the  abode  of  the  philosopher  Tecnicus, 
'^'hich  adjoined  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace,  and  to 
irhich,  conveniently  enough  for  the  plot  of  the  diam^Tv<yQfit 
kfdr  access^ 


*■, 
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^  £xcept  some  near  in  court,  or  bosom  itudent 
From  Tecnicus  his  oriUoiy." 

In  these  retreats  and  in  a  scholar's  disgoise  Ornlos  ha# 
ftn  opportunity  of  encountering  his  sister  and  his  first  Iotc* 
Penthea ;  and  an  interview  with  the  latCer,  bitterly  painftu 
to  his  feelings,  awakens  schemes  of  vengeance  in  his  oreast, 
which  he  leaves  his  present  seclusion  to  prosecute.  With 
the  deepest  dissimulation  he  apparently  reconciles  himself 
to  Ithocles ;  he  approves  of  a  marriage  between  his  sister 
Euphranea  and  Prophilus,  the  bosom  friend  of  Ithocles, 
and  even  undertakes  to  provide  a  **  slight  device**  by  way  of 
entertainment  for  their  ensuing  nuptials.  The  dark  and  pro- 
phetic intimations  of  the  "  book-man"  Tecnicus  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  various  catastrophes  which  are  now  impend- 
ing. The  fin&t  blow  falls  on  the  wretched  wiib  of  Bassanes. 
Penthea's  reason  sinks  under  the  melancholy  of  her  cruel 
i^ituation ;  yet  even  in  the  wreck  of  sense  lier  feelincrg  point 
to  the  author  of  her  miseries,  and  the  ravings  which  pre* 
cede  her  dissolution  stimulate  the  mind  of  Orgilus,  already 
sufficiently  excited  for  plans  of  vengeance.  What  a  dis* 
ordered  mind  was  doin^  for  Penthea  age  and  infirmity  were 
working  for  the  good  kmg  Amyclas.  Even  in  death,  how* 
ever,  the  kind-hearted  monarch  is  willing^to  see  gayety 
about  him ;  and  the  recent  nuptials  of  Euphranca  andf 
Prophilus  afford  a  decent  pretext  for  revelry  and  sport.' 
The  third  victim  is  the  self-condemned  repentant  Ithocles4* 
He  dies  by  the  hand  of  Orgilus,  and  the  deadly  vengeance' 
of  his  murderer  contrives  that  the  fatal  deed  shall  take  place' 
by  the  side  of  the  lifeless  body  of  his  sister. 

While  the  work  of  death  is  thus  going  on  in  other  apart*; 
ftients,  the  state-rooms  of  the  palace  are  thrown  open,  and' 
there  all  is  music,  mirth,  and  reveliy. 

They  nANCE  the  first  change;  during  v  \ich  Armostes  enters. 

Arm.  [whispers  Calantha.]  The  king  your  father 's  dead; 
Cai.  To  the  other  change.* 
Amu  Is 't  possible  T 
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They  DA  NOB  the  second  change* 

■  Enter  BnvsAKEti, 

f      ■ 

&U9»  Iwhtspera  Cal.]  Oh,  madam ! 
f  enthea,  poor  Penthea  's  starv'd. 

CaL  B^hrew  thee ! — 
Lead  to  the  next. 

Btut,  Amazement  dulls  my  senses. 

TJiej/  DANCE  the  third  change. 

Enter  Oroilvs. 

Org*  iwhUpers  Cal.]  Brave  Ithodes  is  murder'd,  nmt" 

der'd  croelly. 
CaL  How  dull  this  music  sounds!    Strike  up  more 
sprightly; 
Our  footmgs  are  not  active  like  our  heart, 
Which  treads  the  nimbler  measure. 
Org,  I  am  thunderstruck ! 

The  hist  change, 
Cal,  So !  let  us  breathe  awhile ! 

The  death  of  Amyclas  had  left  Calantha  queen  of  Sparta, 
and  her  first  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  decree  the  death  of  tho 
murderer  Orgilus.  One  mercy  is  extended  to  him  in  return 
for  the  honourable  mention  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
vengeance,  he  had  made  of  his  victim.  He  is  allowed  a 
choice  of  death,  and  he  prefers  that  of  being  his  own  exe* 
cutioner,  and  bleeding  himself  to  death.  If  Orgilus  had 
allowed  the  chance  of  a  coward's  name  to  come  between 
him  and  his  mode  of  vengeance  in  the  murder  of  Ithocles, 
it  must  be  owned  that  himself  "  sliakcs  hands  with  time" 
in  a  spirit  of  the  noblest  constancy  and  resolution. 

One  character  yet  remained  to  be  disposed  of;  and  to 
the  development  of  thaf  character,  and  the  funeral  rites  of 
Ithocles,  the  concluding  scene  of  this  pathetic  drama  is 
devoted.  "No  audience  of  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  justly  observes,  "  would  support  a  sight  so  dreadfully 
fantastic  as  the  continuance  of  the  revels  amid.such  awfiil 
intelligence  as   reaches  Calantha   in   quick   «>S!e<X'^«ioTt 
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¥hoBe  0^  tlie  poet's  age,  however}  had  firmer  nerves,— an^ 
ihey  n^ed  them :  the  caterers  for  their  amusements  were 
mighty  in  their  profession,  and  cared  little  how  highly  the 
passions  of  the  spectators  were  wound  up  by  the  tremendpus 
exhibitions  to  which  they  accustomed  them,  as  they  had 
ever  some  powerful  stroke  of  nature  or  of  art  at  command 
to  compose  or  justify  them ;" — and  such  a  stroke  presently 
fialls  from  this  rare  union  of  masculine  vigour  and  female 
tenderness. 

Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceiv'd  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
^Vhen  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another, 
Of  ^eath !  and  death !  and  death !  still  I  danced  forwaifl ; 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  duch  m:eY6'  womeii,  iVho,  with  shrieks  and  outcries,  , 
Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows, 
Tet  live  to  [court]  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them :  s, 

They  are  the  silent  griera  which  cut  the  heartstrinp ;       *  . 
Let  me  die  smiling.  #:- 

A  solemn  dirge,  "  which  she  UmA  fitted  for  her  end,"  foP 
lows  this  pathetic  explanation,  and,  while  it  is  singing,*  the* 
(Spirit  of  iU  composer  had  passed  away. 

6a^s.  Her  "  heart  is  broke,"  indeed. 
Oh,  royal  maid,  would  then  hadst  miss'd  this  part  I 
Yet,  't  was  a  brave  one.     I  must  weep  to  see 
Her  smile  in  death* 


v< 
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prologue;. 

OdB  scene  is  Spakta.    He  who^e  best  of  art 

tUtth  drawn  this  piece,  calls  it  the  Broken  Hbart. 

The  Uile  lends  no  expectation  here 

Of  apish  laughter,  or  of  some  lame  jeer 

At  place  or  persons ;  no  pretended  clause 

Of  jests  fit  for  a  brothel,  courts  i^plause 

From  vulgar  admiration :  such  low  songs, 
.:^uned  to  unchaste  ear^  suit  not  modest  tongues, 
'^he  vinpn-sisters  then  deservM  fresh  bays, 

When  mnocence  and  swfttoess  crown'd  their  lays ; 

Then  vices  gasp'd  for  br«|ii^  whose  whole  commerce 

Was  whipp'd  to  exile  by  unblushing  verse. 

This  law  we  keep  in  our  presentment  now, 

Not  to  take  freedom  more  than  we  allow ; 

What  may  be  here  thought  fictioN)  when  time's  youth 

Wanted  some  riper  years,  was  known  a  tbuth  : 

In  which,  if  you  have  clothed  the  subject  right, 

You  may  partake  a  pity  with  delight. 

This  Prologue  is  in  the  aiilbor's  best  manner,  and,  whetl^er  considere4 
^1  a  moral  ,br  poetical  light,  entitled  to  considerable  prais^.—^iFroan. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiG. 

Amtclas,  King  of  Lacoma. 
Ithoclbs,  a  favourite. 
Orgilus,  son  to  Grotolon. 
Bassanbs,  a  jealous  nobleman, 
Armostbs,  a  counsellor  pf  state, 
Grotolon,  another  counsellor. 
Prophilus,  friend  to  Ithoclbs. 
Nbarchus,  Prince  of  Argos, 
Tbonicus,  a  philosopher, 
Hemophil,  }         ... 

'ft  Amblus,  friend,  to  Nbarchus. 

Phulas,  senoqM  to  Bassanes. 


Oalaktha,  the  hifg^s  daughter, 
PiMTHKAy  «M/«r»  Ithoclbs. 
EuPHRANBA,  a  maid  of  honour, 

GRAUSif,  overseer  of  Pbnthba. 
OourtierSf  Officers^  AttendantSf  4«. 
SGCNE,  Sparta. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Crotolon^s  House^ 

Enter  Crotolon  and  ORaiLus. 

Crot.  Daixy  not  further;  I  will  know  the  reason 
That  speeds  thee  to  this  journey* 

Org.  ^  Reason  t**  good  sir, 
I  can  yield  many. 

Ch>l.  Give  me  one,  a  good  one ; 
Bach  I  expect,  and  ere  we  part  most  have  i 
^  Athens !"  pray,  why  to  Athens  ?  yon  mtend  not 
To  kick  against  the  world,  turn  c)mic,  stoic, 
Or  read  the  logic  lecture,  or  become 
An  Areopagite,  and  judge  in  cases 
Touching  the  commonwealth;  for,  as  I  take  it. 
The  budding  of  your  chin  cannot  prognosticate 
So  grave  an  honour. 

Org.  All  this  I  acknowledge. 

Crot  You  do !  then,  son,  if  books  and  love  of 
knowledge 
Inflame  you  to  this  travel,  here  in  Sparta 
You  may  as  freely  study. 

Org.  'T  is  not  that,  sir. 

Crot.  Not  that,  sir !    As  a  father,  I  command  thee 
To  acquaint  me  with  the  truth. 

Org.  Thus,  I  obey  you. 
After  so  many  quarrels,  as  dissension, 
(Hxry,  and  rage  had  broach'd  in  blood,  and  some* 
timesi 
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With  death  to  such  confederates,  as  sided 
With  now  dead  Thrasus  and  yourself,  my  lord ; 
Our  present  king,  Amyclas,  reconciled 
Your  eager  swords,  and  seaPd  a  gentle  peace : 
Friends  you  profess'd  yourselves ;  'which  to  con- 
firm, 
A  resolution  for  a  lasting  league 
3^twixt  your  families,  was  entertained, 
By  joining,  in  an  Hymenean  bond. 
Me  and  the  fair  Penthea,  only  daughter 
To  Thrasus. 

Crot.  What  of  this  1 

Org,  Much,  much,  dear  sir. 
A  freedom  of  converse,  an  interchange 
Of  holy  and  chaste  love,  so  fix.'4  onr  souls 
In  a  firm  growth  of  union,  that  no  time 
Can  eat  into  the  pledge : — ^we  had  enjoyed 
The  sweets  our  vows  expected,  had  not  cruelty 
Prevented  all  those  triumphs  we  prepared  for, 
By  Thrasus  his  untimely  death. 
^Crot,  Most  certain. 

Or^.' From  this  time  sprouted  up  that  poisonous 
stalk 
Of  aconite,  whose  ripened  fruit  hath  ravishM 
All  health,  all  comfort  of  a  happy  life : 
For  Ithocles,  her  brother,  proud  of  youth. 
And  prouder  in  his  power,  nourish'd  closely 
The  memory  of  former  discontents, 
To  glory  in  revenge.    By  cunning  partly. 
Partly  by  threats^  he  woos  at  once,  and  forces 
His  virtuous  sister  to  admit  a  marriage 
With  Baa/sanes,  a  nobleman,  in  honour 
And  riches,  I  confess,  bAyond  my  fortunes— 

Crot.  All  this  is  no  sound  reason  to  importune 
My  leave  for  thy  departure. 

Org,  Now  it  follows. 
Beauteous  Penthea,  wedded  to  this  torture 
By  an  insulting  brother,  being  secretly 
CompelTd  to  yield  her  virgin  freedom  up 
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To  him  who  never  can  usurp  her  heart. 
Before  contracted  mine,  i«  now  so  yoked 
To  a  most  barbarous  thraldom,  misery. 
Affliction,  that  he  savours  not  humanity. 
Whose  sorrow  melts  not  into  more  than  pity. 
In  hearing  but  her  name. 

Crot.  J&  how,  pray  I 

Org*  Bassanes, 
The  man  that  calls  her  wife,  considers  truly 
What  heaven  of  perfections  he  is  lord  ()f, 
By  thinking  fair  Penthea  his ;  this  thought 
Begets  a  kind  of  monster-love,  which  love 
Is  nurse  unto  a  fear  so  stron'g  lind  servile, 
As  brands  aU  dotage  with  a  jealousy. 
All  eyes  who  gaze  trpo^that  shrine  of  beauty. 
He  doth  resolve,^  do  homage  to  the  miracle ; 
Some  one,  he  is  assur'd,  may  now  or  then 
(If  opportunity  but  sort)  prevail : 
So  much,  out  of  a  self-unwortMness, 
His  fears  transport  him ! — not  that  he  finds  cause 
In  her  obedience,  but  his  own  distrust. 

Crot.  You  spin  out  your  discourse.  ' 

Org.  My  griefs  are  violent — 
For  knowmg  how  the  maid  was  heretofore 
Courted  by  me,  his  jealousies  grow  wild 
That  T  should  steal  again  into  her  favours. 
And  undermine  her  virtues ;  which,  the  gods 
Know,  I  nor  dare,  nor  dream  of:   hence,  from 

hence, 
I  undertake  a  voluntary  exile ; 
First,  by  my  absence  to  take  off  the  cares 
Of  jealous  bassanes ;  but  chiefly,  sir, 
To  free  Penthea  from  a  hell  on  earth : 
Lastly,  to  lose  the  memory  of  something. 
Her  presence  makes  to  live  in  me  afresh, 

G^.  Enough,  my  Orgilus,  enough.    To  Athens, 


>  A  doth  rewiTsJ  i.  e.  he  dotb  tatisfi/y  cdnvinee  JkuMfi^.— Oir 

fOKD. 
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I  give  a  full  consent; — ^alas,  good  lady]-rr 
We  shall  hear  from  thee  gften  I 

Org.  Often. 

CroU  See, 
Thy  sister  comes  to  give  a  fiarewellf 

Enter  Euphranea. 

Euph.  Brother! 

Org.  Euptonea,  thus  upon  thy  cheeks  I  print 
A  brother's  kiss  ^  more  careful  of  thine  honour, 
Thv  health,  and  thy  well-doing,  than  my  life. 
Before  we  part,  in  presence  of  our  father, 
I  must  prefer  a  suit.^yoUf 

Euph.  You  may' style  it. 
My  brother,  a  command. 

Org.  That  you  will  promise 
Never  to  pass  to  anyman,  however 
Worthy,  your  faitfiylBl^with  our  father's  leave, 
I  give  a  free  conaaat; 

Grot.  An  easy  motion! 
1 11  promise  for  her,  Orgilus. 

Org.  Your  pardon; 
^upm'anea's  oath  must  yield  me  satisfaction, 

Euph.  By  Vesta's  sacred  fires,  I  swear, 
•s     Crot.  And  I, 

ftr  great  Apollo's  beams,  join  in  the  vow ; 
Not,  without  thy  allowance,  to  bestow  her 
On  any  living, 

Ore.  Dearjfiuphranea, 
Mistake  me  not ;  far,  far 't  is  from  my  thought. 
As  far  from  any  wish  of  mine,  to  hinder  < 
Prefiflwnt  to  an  honourable  bed, 
Or  fitting  fortune ;  thou  art  young  and  handsome  i 
And 't  were  injustice, — more,  a  tyranny. 
Not  to  advance  thy  merit:  trust  me,  sister. 
It  shall  be  my  fi^st  care  to  see  thee  match'd 
As  may  become  ^y  choice,  and  our  contents, 
I  haye  your  Qa$h. 
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EupJu  You  have ;..  but  mean  you,  brother. 
To  leave  us,  as  you  say  1 

CroU  Ay,  ay,  Euphranea. 
He  has  just  grounds  to  direct  him ;  I  will  prove 
A.  father  and  a  brother  to  thee. 

Eaplu  Heaven 
Does  look  into  the  secrets  of  all  hearts:  « 

Grods !  you  have  mercy  with  you,  else —  «.|1; 

CroU  Doubt  nothing, 
Thy  brother  will  return  in  safety  to  ufc^ 

Org,  Souls  sunk  in  sorrows  never  are  without 
them ; 
They  change  fresh  airs,  but  bear  their  griefs  about 
them.  \ExemL 


SCENE  It 
A  Room  in  %  F^face, 

Flourish.    Enter  Amyclas,  Armostes,  pROPmmsy 
Courtiers  and  Attendants* 

Amyc.  The  Spartan  gods  are  gracious;  our  hu. 
mility 
Shall  bend  before  their  altars,  and  perfume 
Their  temples  with  abundant  sacrifice. 
See,  lords,  Amyclas,  your  old  king,  is  entering 
Into  his  youth  again !    I  shall  shake  off 
This  silver  badge  of  age,  and  change  this  snow 
For  hairs  as  gay  as  are  Apollo's  locks; 
Our  heart  leaps  in  new  vigour. 

Arnu  May  old  time 
Run  back  to  double  your  long  life,  great  sir! 

Amyc.  It  will,  it  must,  Armostes;  thy  bold  ne- 
phew. 
Death-braving  Ithocles,  brings  to  our  gates 
Triumphs  and  peace  upon  his  conquering  sword* 
Laconia  is  a  monarchy  at  length ; 
Hath  in  this  latter  war  trod  under  foot 
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Messene^B  pride ;  Messene  bows  her  neck 
To  Ladi(iiiBinon's  royalty.    O,  't  was 
A  glorioot  victor}^,  and  doth  deserve 
More  than  a  chronicle ;  ^  temple,  lords, 
A  temple  to  the  name  of  Ithocles. 
Where  didst  thou  leave  him,  Prophilus  ? 
'    Pw.  At  Pephon, 

-Most  gracious  sovereign :  twenty  of  the  noblest 
*0f  the  Messenians  there  attend  your  pleasure. 
For  such  conditions  as  you  shall  propose, 
l}i  settling  peac%Jiid  liberty  of  life. 
Amyc.  When  conies  your  friend  the  general! 
Pro*  He  promise^ 
To  follow  with  all  ap^  convenient. 

Enter  Crotolon,  Calantha,  Euphranea,  Christalla 
and  PnUiSMA  with  a  garland. 

Amyc.  Our  daughter !    Dear  Calantha,  the  happy 
news. 
The  conquest  bf  Messene,  hath  already 
Enrich'd  thy  knowledge. 
(    Go/.  With  the  circumstance 
And  n^anner  of  the  flght,  related  faithfully 
By  Prophilus  himself— but,  pray,  sir,  tell  me, 
How  doth  the  youthful  general  demean 
His  actions  in  these  fortunes  ? 
^.Pro.  Excellent  princess, 
four  own  fair  eyes  may  soon  report  a  truth 
jUnto  your  judgment,  with  what  mqderation, 
'Calmness  of  n^ature,  measure,  bounds,  and  limits 
Of  thankfulness  and  joy,  he  doth  digest 
Such  amplitude  of  his  success,  as  would. 
In  otl^jBigp,  moulded  of  a  spirit  less  clear,  « 

'Advance  them  to  comparison  with  heaven: 
>But  Ithocles — 

Cal.  Your  friend — 

Prcf.  He  is  so,  madam, 
!ln  which  the  periaiA  of  my  fate  consists—- 
lie,  in  this  firmament  of  honouii  stands 
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Like  a  star  fixM,  not  mov'd  with  any  thundei 
Of  popular  applause,  or  sudden  lightning  .^  ". 
Of  sett-opinion ;  he  hath  servM  h&  country^ 
And  thinks  't  was  but  his  duty. 

Crat.  You  descriDe 
A  miracle  of  man. 

j9myc.  Such,  Crotolon,  .      [Flowiih* 

On  forfeit  of  a  king's  word,  thou  wilt  find  him.        « 
Hark,  warning  of  Ms  coming !  alH  attend  iiim.       ,** 

Enter.  Ithocles,  ushered  in  by  th^JLig^ds,  dndfoUowed 
by  HsMop^L  and  GrifencAs. 

Amyc.  Return  into  these  .^|lms,  thy  home,  thy 
sanctuary,  ^■' 

Delight  of  Sparta,  treasure  dt  my  bosom. 
Mine  own,  own  Ithocles ! 

hh.  Your  humblest  subject. 

Jthn.  Proud  of  the  blood  I  claim  an  interest  in. 
As  brother  to  thy  mother,  I  embrace  thee, 
Riffht  lioble  nephew. 

Ith.  Sir,  your  love 's  too  partial. 

Crot.  Our  country  speaks  by  me,  who  by  thy 
valour, 
Wisdom,  and  ser\'ice,  shares  in  this  great  action ; 
Retoming  thee,  in  part  of  thy  due  merits, 
A  general  welcome. 

Itk,  You  exceed  in  bounty. 

CaL  Christalla,  Philema,  the  chaplet. — [Takes  mt 
chapletjrom  i^em.]— Ithocles, 
Upon  the  wings  of  faiiie,  the  singular 
And  chosen  fortune  of  a  high  attempt, 
Is  borne  so  past  the  view  of  common  sight. 
That  I  myself,  with  mine  own  hands,  have  wrought 
To  crown  thy  temples,  this  provincial^  garland ; 

1  litis  provincial  garland^']  1.  e.  the  wreath  (of  laurel)  which  she  ha<l 
Brepared ;  and  which  th«  ancients  conferred  on  those  who,. like  Ithocles, 
Dad  added  a  province  to  the  empire'.  These  honorary  chaplets  or  crowns 
were,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  composed  of  plants,  leaves,  or  flowers, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  rendered.  Thus  we  have  tbe 
prwmaalf  the  civic,  the  mural|  tbe  obsidional,  and  various  olhftt  ^t-^ 
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Accept,  veaivand  enjoy  it  as  our  gift 
Deserv'dJ  not  purchased. 

Ith*  You  are  a  royal  maid. 

Amyc*  She  is,  in  all,  our  daughter. 

M.  Let  me  blush, 
Acknowledging  how  poorly  I  have  serv'd, 
What  nothings  I  have  done,  compared  with  Ac 

honours 
fteap'd  on  the  issufe  of  a  willing  mind ; 
In  that  la^  mine  ability,  that  only : 
For  who  IS  he  so  sluggish  from  his  birth. 
So  little  worthy  of  a  name  or  country. 
That  owes  not  out  of  gratitude  for  life 
A  debt  of  service,  in  Twiat  kind  soever, 
Safety^  or  comisel  of  the  commonwealth 
itequires,  for  payment  ? 

Cal,  He  speaks  truth. 

bh.  Whom  heaven 

pleased  to  style  victorious,  there,  to  such, 
ipplause  runs  madding,  like  the  drunken  priesta 
In  Bacchus'  sacrifices,  without  reason. 
Voicing  the  leader-on  a  demi-god ; 
Whenas,  indeed,  each  comnran  soldier's  blood 
Drops  down  as  current  coin  in  that  hard  purchase. 
As  his,  whose  much  more  delicate  condition 

Siath  suck'd  the  milk  of  ease :  judgment  commands, 
ut  resolution  executes.    I  use  not. 
Before  this  royal  presence,  these  fit  slights,' 
As  in  contempt  of  such  as  can  direct ; 
My  speech  hath  other  end ;  not  to  attribute 
All  praise  to  one  man's  fortune,  which  is  strengthened 
By  many  hands :  for  instance,  here  is  Prophilus, 
A  gentleman  (I  cannot  flatter  truth) 
Of  much  desert ;  -and,  though  in  other  rank, 

landtf;  all  woven  of  different'  materials,  and  all  appropriate  to  tMr 
respectiye  wearers,  "  deservM,  not  purchased."— Oir ford. 

1  These  Jit  slights,]  i.«.  these  trifling  servicefi,  to  wUch  T  llBve  adapted 
tkB  slight  or  humble  language  which  becoiuae  them.  R  is  tbe  BMNKftj 
^Mm§m  "^fU^T^  tpetbk— GirroRD. 
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Both  Hemophil  and  Groneas  were  not  missiiiff 
To  wish  their  countly's  peace ;  for,  in  a  wora. 
All  there  did  strive  their  best,  and 't  was  our  duty,     t 

Amyc.  Courtiers  turn  soldiers! — ^We  Toucfaisafe 
our  hand ;       [Hem.  and  Gron.  kiss  his  hand* 
Observe  your  gpreat  example. 

Hem.  With  all  diligence. 

Gron.  Obsequiously  and  hourly, 

Amyc.  Some  repose 
After  these  toils  is  needful.    We  musVthink  on 
Conditions  for  the  conquer'd ;  they  expect  thenu 
On ! — Come,  my  Ithocles. 

Euph.  Sir,  with  your  favour, 
I  need  not  a  supporter. 

Fro.  Fate  instructs  me. 
[Exit  Amyc  attended ;  Ith.  Cal.  lire. — As  Cbbib* 
and  Phil,  are  following  Cal.  they  are  detained 
by  Hem.  and  Gron. 

Chris.  With  me  f 

Phil.  Indeed  I  dare  not  stay. 

Hem.  Sweet  lady. 
Soldiers  are  blunt, — ^your  lip.  [Kisses  her* 

Chris.  Fy,  this  is  rudeness ; 
You  went  not  hence  such  creatures. 

Chron.  Spirit  of  valour 
Is  of  a  mounting  nature. 

Phil.  It  appears  so. — 
Pray  [now],  in  earnest,  how  many  men  apiece 
Have  you  two  been  the  death  of? 

Gron.  'Faith,  not  many; 
We  were  composed  of  mercy. 

Hem.  For  our  daring. 
You  heard  the  general's  approbation 
Before  the  king. 

Chris.  You  "  Tmsh'd  your  country's  peace  ;** 
That  show'd  your  charity :  where  are  your  spoils, 
Such  as  the  soldier  fights  for  ? 

Phil.  They  are  coming. 

Chris.  By  the  next  carrier,  are  they  noti 

Vol.  L— 13 
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Oron.  Sweet  Philema, 
When  I  was  in  the,  thickest  of  mine  enemies. 
Slashing  off  one  man's  head,  another's  nose, 
Anothers  arms  and  legs, — 

FhiL  And  all  together.  '* 

Gron.  Then  I  would  with  a  sigh  remember  thee. 
And  cry,  "  dear  Philema,  't  is  for  thy  sake 
I  do  these  deeds  of  wonder !" — dost  not  love  me. 
With  all  thy  heart  now'  1 

PhU.  Now,  as  heretofore. 
I  have  not  put  my  love  to  use :  the  principal 
Will  hardly  yield  an  interest. 

Gron.  By  Mars, 
I '11  marry  thee! 

Phil.  By  Vulcan,  you're  forsworn, 
Except  my  mind  do  alter  strangely. 

Chron,.  One  word. 

Chris.  You  lie  beyond  all  modesty; — ^forbear  me. 

Hem.  1 11  make  thee  mistress  of  a  city,  't  is 
Mine  own  by  conquest. 

Chris.  By  petition ; — sue  for 't 
In/orma  pauperis. — "  City  1"  kennel. — Gallants ! 
Off  with  your  feathers,  put  on  aprons,  gallants ; 
Learn  to  reel,  thrum,  or  trim  a  lady's  dog, 
And  be  good  quiet  souls  of  peace,  hobgoblins ! 

Hem.  Christalla! 

Chris.  Practise  to  drill  hogs,  in  hope 
To  share  in  the  acorns. — Soldiers !  comcutters. 
But  not  so  valiant ;  they  ofttimes  draw  blood, 
Which  you  durst  never  do.    When  you  have  prac- 

tis'd 
More  wit,  or  more  civility,  we  '11  rank  you 
r  th'  list  of  men ;  till  then,  brave  things  at  arms. 
Dare  not  to  speak  to  us, — most  potent  Groneas ! 

Phil.  And  Hemophil  the  hardy — at  your  services. 

[Exeunt  Chris,  and  PmL. 

Gron.  They  scorn  us  as  they  did  before  we  went. 

Hem.  Hang  them,  let  us  scorn  them;  and  be 
revenged. 
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Gron.  Shall  we  ?  *> 

Hem*  We  will ;  and  when  we  i^ght  ihem  thus. 

Instead  of  following  them,  they  '11  follow  us ; 

It  is  a  woman's  nature.  {ExenmU 

SCENE  III. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Pa^c— Jl  Grewu 

Enter  Tecnicus,  and  Orgilus,  disguisedf  like  one  of 

his  Scholart, 

Tec.  Tempt  not  the  stars,  young  man,  t&ou  canst 
not  play 
With  the  severity  of  fate ;  this  change 
Of  habit  and  disguise  in  outward  view 
Hides  not  the  secrets  of  thy  soul  within  thee 
From  their  quick-piercing  eyes,  which  dive  at  all 

times 
Down  to  thy  thoughts :  in  thy  aspect  I  note 
A  consequence  of  danger. 

Org.  Give  me  leav«, 
Grave  Tecnicus,  without  foredooming  destiny, 
Under  thy  roof  to  ease  my  silent  griefs, 
By  applying  to  my  hidden  wounds  the  balm 
Of  thy  oraculous  lectures :  if  my  fortune 
Run  such  a  crooked  by-way  as  to  wrest 
My  steps  to  ruin,  yet  thy  learned  precepts 
Shall  call  me  back  and  set  my  footings  straight. 
I  will  not  court  the  world. 

Tec.  Ah,  Orgilus, 
Neglects  in  young  men  of  delights  and  life 
Run  often  to  extremities ;  they  care  not 
For  harms  to  others,  who  contemn  their  own. 

Org.  But  I,  most  learned  artist,  am  not  so  much 
At  odds  with  nature,  that  I  grudge  the  thrift 
Of  any  true  deserver :  nor  doth  malice 
Of  present  hopes,  so  check  them  with  despair. 
As  that  1  yield  to  thought  of  more  affliction 
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Than  what  iliiieident  to  frailty:  wherefore 
Impute  not  AiiLiretired  course  of  living 
Some  little  time,  to  any  other  cause 
Than  what  I  justly  render ;  the  information 
Of  an  unsettled  mind ;  as  the  effect 
Must  clearly  witness. 

Tec.  Spirit  of  truth  inspire  thee ! 
On  tiiese  conditions  I  conceal  thy  change. 
And  willingly  admit  thee  for  an  auditor*— 
I  '11  to  mjr  study.  [Exit- 

Org.  I  to  contemplaticms. 
In  these  delightful  walks. — ^Tlius  metamorphosed^ 
I  mav  wifiiout  suspicion  hearken  after 
Penthea's  usage,  and  Euphranea^s  faith. 
Love,  thou  art  full  of  mystery !  the  deities 
Themselves  are  not  secure,*  in  searching  out 
The  secrets  of  those  flames^  which,  hidden,  waste 
A  breast,  made  tributary  to  the  laws 
Of  beau^ ;  physic  yet  hath  never  found 
A  remedy  to  cure  a  lover's  wound. — 
Ha !  who  are  those  that  cross  yon  private  walk 
Into  the  shadowing  grove,  in  amorous  foldings  % 

Profhilus  and  Euphrani^a  pass  ty,  arm  in  arm,  and 

twhispering. 

My  sister;  O,  my  sister!  H  is  Euphranea 

With  ProphUus ;  supported  too !  I  woidd 

It  were  an  apparition !    Prophilus 

Is  Ithocles  ms  friend:  it  strangely  puzzles  me.— 

/2e*entor  Prophilus  and  Euphranba. 

Again !  help  me  my  book ;  this  scholar's  habit 
Must  stand  my  privilege;  my  mind  is  busy, 
Mine  eyes  and  ears  are  open. 

{Walks  aside,  pretending  to  read* 
Pro.  Do  not  waste 


tkedeitiea 
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The  span  of  this  stolen  time,  lent  ty  A  gods 
For  precious  use,  in  niceness.    BrigjMBuphraneas 
Should  I  repeat  old  vows,  or  study  new, 
For  purchase  of  belief  to  my  desires, — 

Org.  Desires! 

Pro.  My  service,  my  integrity,— 

Org.  That 's  better. 

Pro.  I  should  but  repeat  a  lesson 
Oft  connM  without  a  prompter,  but  thine  eyes]: 
My  love  is  honourable. — 

Org.  So  was  mine 
To  my  Penthea ;  chastely  honourable. 

Pro.  Nor  wants   there  more   addition  to  my 
wish 
Of  happiness,  than  having  thee  a  wife ; 
Already  sure  of  Ithocles,  a  friend 
Firm  and  unalterable. 

Org.  But  a  brother 
More  cruel  than  the  grave.  ,r 

Euph.  What  can  you  look  for 
In  answer  to  your  noble  protestations, 
From  an  unskilful  maid,  but  language  suited 
To  a  divided  mind  1 

Org,  Hold  out,  Euphranea ! 

Euph,  Know,  Prophilus,  I  never  undervalued, 
From  the  first  time  you  mention'd  worthy  love, 
Your  merit,  means,  or  person ;  it  had  been 
A  fault  of  judgment  in  me,  and  a  dulness 
In  my  affections,  not  to  weigh  and  thank 
My  better  stars,  that  offer'd  me  the  grace 
Of  so  much  blissfulness :  for^  to  speak  truth, 
ITie  law  of  niy  desires  kept  equal  pace 
With  yours ;  nor  have  I  left  that  resolution : 
But  only,  in  a  word,  whatever  choice 
Lives  nearest  in  my  heart,  must  first  procure 
Consent,  both  from  my  father  and  my  brother, 
Ere  he  can  own  me  his. 

Org.  She  is  forsworn  else. 

Pro.  Leave  me  that  task. 

13* 
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Euph»  M^protter,  ere  he  parted 
To  Athens,  Imd  my  oath. 

Orgf*  Yesy  Tea,  he  had  sure. 

Pro>  I  doubt  not,  with  the  means  the  court  suppliety 
But  to  prevail  at  pleasure. 
Org.  Very  likely ! 

Pro.  Meantime,  best,  dearest,  I  may  build  my  hc^ies 
On  the  foundation  of  thy  constant  sufferance. 
In  any  opposition. 

Eiqfh.  Death  shall  sooner 
Divorce  life,  and  the  joys  I  have  in  Uving, 
Hian  my  chaste  tows  from  truth. 

Pro.  On  thy  fair  hand 
I  seal  the  like. 

Orf.  There  is  no  faith  in  woman, 
passion,  O  be  contained ! — ^my  very  heartstrings 
Are  on  the  tenters. 

Ekmk.  We  are  overheard. 
Cupid  protect  us !  U  was  a  stirring',  sure. 
Of  some  one  near. 

Pro.  Your  fears  are  needless,  lady ; 
None  have  access  into  these  private  pleasures, 
Except  some  near  in  court,  or  bosom  student 
Ftom  Tecniciis  his  oratory ;  granted 
By  special  favour  lately  from  the  king 
Unto  the  grave  philosopher. 

Euph.  Methinks 
I  hear  one  talking  to  himself— -I  see  him. 

Pro.  'T  is  a  poor  scholar;  as  I  told  you,  lady. 

Org.  I  am  d&cover'd. — Say  it ;  is  it  possible, 

[Half  aloud  to  himself,  as  if  studying* 
With  a  smooth  tongue,  a  leering  countenance. 
Flattery,  or  force  of  reason — ^I  come  to  you,  sir- 
To  turn  or  to  appease  the  raging  seat 
Answer  to  that. — ^Your  art !  what  art  ?  to  catch 
And  hold  fast  in  a  net  the  sun's  small  atoms  f 
No,  no ;  they  11  out,  they  '11  out ;  you  may  as  easily 
Outrun  a  cloud  driven  by  a  northern  blast. 
As— fiddle-faddle  so !  peace,  or  speak  sense. 
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Euph.  Call  yon  this  thing  a  iiplw||it  *lt89  he  \i 
lunatic* 

Pro.  Obaenre  him,  sweet;  't  is  hdt  his  reetea- 
tioii. 

Org.  But  will  you  hear  a  little!    Yon  are  so 
tetchy. 
You  keep  no  rule  in  argument ;  philosophy 
"Works  not  upon  impossibijities. 
But  natural  conclusions. — ^Mew !— ti5itfrc2/ 
The  metaphysics  are  but  speculations 
Of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  such  accidents 
As  not  mixM  perfectly,  in  the  air  engender*d» 
Appear  to  us  unnatural ;  that 's  all. 
Prove  it; — ^yet,  with  a  reverence  to  your  gravity, 
1 11  balk  illiterate  sauciness,  submitting 
My  sole  opinion  to  the  touch  of  writers. 

Pro,  Now  let  us  fall  in  with  him. 

[They  come  firward. 

Org.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
These  apish  boys,  when  they  but  taste  the  gram- 
mates,' 
And  principles  of  theory,  imagine 
They  can  oppose  their  teachers.    Confidence 
Leads  many  into  errors. 

Pro,  By  your  leave,  sir. 

Euph.  Are  you  a  scholar,  friend  1 

Org.  I  am,  gay  creature, 
With  pardon  of  your  deities,  a  mushroom 
On  whom  the  dew  of  heaven  drops  now  and  then ; 
The  sun  shines  on  me  too,  I  thank  his  beams ! 
Sometimes  I  feel  their  warmth ;  and  eat  and  sleep. 

Pro,  Does  Tecnicus  read  to  thee  ? 

Org,  Yes,  forsooth, 

1  When  they  but  taste  the  grainxnates.]  Orgilvt  aflbets  tlia  pedant 
bmfuage  of  the  schools.  To  taste  is  to  touch  lightly,  to  merely  enter 
on :  grammates  seems  to  be  a  contemptuous  dixninutnre  fbr  grammar^ 
as  rrammatist  is  for  grammarian. ' 

Mew !  abeurd !  which  occurs  Just  above,  is  a  term  of  the  school^ 
and  is  used  when  fUae  conclusions  are  lllogically  dedoeed  fkom  the  op- 
ponent's pramiaef.— Giyromn. 
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He  is  my  master  surely ;  yonder  door 
Opens  upon  his  study. 

Pro.  Happy  creatures ! 
Such  people  toil  not,  sweet,  in  heats  of  state, 
Nor  sink  in  thaws  of  greatness :  their  affections 
Keep  order  with  the  limits  of  their  modesty ; 
Their  love  is  love  of  virtue. — ^What  's  thy  name  t 

Org.  Aplotes,  sumptuous  master,  a  poor  wretch. 

Efaph.  Dost  thou  want  any  thing  % 

Org.  Books,  Venus,  bobks. 

Pro.  La4y9  a  new  conceit  comes  in  my  thought, 
And  most  available  for  both  our  comforts. 

Ijuph.  My  lord, — 

Pro.  While  I  endeavour  to  deserve 
Your  father's  blessing  to  our  loves,  this  scholar 
May  daily  at  some  certain  hours  attend. 
What  notice  I  can  write  of  my  success. 
Here,  in  this  grove,  and  give  it  to  your  hands ; 
The  like  from  you  to  me :  so  can  we  never, 
BarrM  of  our  mutual  speech,  want  sure  intelligence ; 
And  thus  our  hearts  may  talk  when  our  tongues  cannot. 

Euph.  Occasion  is  most  favourable ;  use  it. 

Pro.  Aplotes,  wilt  thou  wait  us  twice  a-day. 
At  nine  i'  the  morning,  and  at  four  at  night, 
Here,  in  this  bower,  to  convey  such  letters 
As  each  shall  send  to  other  ?    Do  it  willingly. 
Safely,  and  secretly,  and  I  will  famish 
Thy  study,  or  what  else  thou  canst  desire. 

Org.  Jove,  make  me  thankful,  thankful,  I  beseech 
thee. 
Propitious  Jove !    I  will  prove  sure  and  trusty : 
You  will  not  fail  me  books  ? 

Pro.  Nor  aught  besides. 
Thy  heart  can  wish.  This  lady's  name 's  Euphranea, 
Mine  Prophilus. 

Org.  I  nave  a  pretty  memory ; 
It  must  prove  my  best  friend. — I  will  not  miss 
One  minute  of  the  hours  appointed. 

Pro.  Write 
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The  boolu  tlkm  woidM  hafe  beiq^  4^  iB  a  ac^ 
Or  take  dijidf  aonie  money. 

Org*  NiH  DO  money: 
MoneytoeeiMiIanMaaiAritiiifieil^     ^  I 

Wearaiiolflii|eritt  erbooke,orBot]iiiif. 

Pro.  Books dridiateoitdioD wilt:  dpnoftiHset 
OnruuDDee. 

Org.  I  wuFUilyey  I  wamntye. 

Av.  SmiletHym«i»aiithegiowAofoBrtoriiii| 
We  UliMd  tl^  torahea  with  etennl  ftrae  1 

[TTCTaif  Fao  md  Eotm, 

Orv.  Pntodttkytordiee^HymeiiiOrlhekM^ 
ShalTmeet  a  darlmeaa  of  eternal  ni^^tl 
Inapire  me,  MeieiiiT,  with  awm  deeeitK 
Ingeoimia  fine  Itta  le^^d  into  miiie  aimai 
Bi^ond  the  eonqiaaa  of  my  hraina.— Mortality 
Craepa  on  tiie  duuf  of  earth,  and  eamiot  rmu 
Thd  riddlea  whidi  are  purposed  Iff  the  go^ 
Great  arts  bsst  write  themselTes  in  their  own  stoiiasi 
Tliey  die  too  basely,  who  outlive  thdr  glories. 

[ExU. 


ACT  11.    SCENE  L 

A  Room  in  Bassamis's  Home* 

EnUr  Babsauss  ound  Phulas. 

Ba»9.  Ill  have  that  window  next  the  street 
damm'd  up ; 
It  gives  too  full  a  prospect  to  temptation. 
And  courts  a  gaser's  stances :  there 's  a  lust 
Committed  by  the  eye,  that  sweats  and  travails. 
Plots,  wakes,  contrives,  till  the  deformed  bear-whelp 
Adultery — that  light  shall  be  damm'd  xx^i 
D'ye  hear, sir? 

JP^ii.  I  do  hear,  my  lord ;  a  mas<m 
Shall  be  provided  suddenly. 

Bau.  ikmie  rogue, 
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Some  rogue  of  your  confederacy,  (factor 

For  slaves  and  strumpets !)  to  convey  close  packets 

From  this  spruce  springal,  and  the  t'  other  youngster ; 

That  gaudy  earwig,  or  my  lord  your  patron. 

Whose  pensioner  you  are. — I  '11  tear  thy  throat  out, 

Son  of  a  cat,  ill-looking  hounds-head,  rip  up 

Thy  ulcerous  maw,  if  I  but  scent  a  paper, 

A  scroll,  but  half  as  big  as  what  can  cover 

A  wart  upon  thy  nose,  a  spot,  a  pimple. 

Directed  to  my  lady ;  it  may  prove 

A  mystical  preparative  to  lewdness. 

Phi.  Care    shall  be   had. — I   will   turn   every 
thread 
About  me  to  an  eye. — ^Here  's  a  sweet  life !    [Aside. 

Bass*  The  city  housewives,  cunning  in  the  traffic 
Of  chamber  merchandise,  set  all  at  price 
By  wholesale !   yet  they  wipe  their  mouths  ^and 

simper, 
Kiss,  and  cry  "  sweetheart,"  and  all 's  well  again ! 

Phu.  'T  is  a  villanous  world ; 
One  cannot  hold  his  own  in  't. 

Bass,  Dames  at  court. 
Who  flaunt  in  riots,  run  another  bias : 
Their  pleasure  heaves  the  patient  ass  that  suflfers 
Up  on  the  stilts  of  office,  titles,  incomes ; 
Promotion  justifies  the  shame,  and  sues  for  't. 
Poor  honour !  thou  art  stabb'd,  and  bleed'st  to  death 
By  such  unlawful  hire.    The  country  mistress 
Is  yet  more  wary,  and  in  blushes  hides 
Whatever  trespass  draws  her  troth  to  guilt ; 
But  all  are  false :  on  this  truth  I  am  bold. 
No  woman  but  can  fall,  and  doth,  or  would. — 
Now,  for  the  newest  news  about  the  city ; 
What  blab  the  voices,  sirrah  ? 

Phu.  O,  my  lord, 
The  rarest,  quaintest,  strangest,  tickling  news, 
That^ver — 

Bass.  Hey-day !  up  and  ride  me,  rascal ! 
What 28 't7 
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Phu.  Forsooth,  they  say,  the  king  has  mew'd' 
All  his  gray  beard,  instead  of  which  is  budded 
Another  of  a  pure  carnation  colour, 
Speckled  with  green  and  russet. 

Bass.  Ignorant  block ! 

Phu*  Yes,  truly ;  and 't  is  talk'd  about  the  streets^ 
That  since  lord  Ithocles  came  home,  the  lionet 
Never  left  roaring,  at  which  noise  the  bears 
Have  danc'd  their  very  hearts  out.  i» 

Bass,  Dance  out  thine  too. 

Phu.  Besides,  lord  Orgilus  is  fled  to  Athens 
Upon  a  fiery  dragon,  and 't  is  thought 
He  never  can  return. 

Ba^s.  Grant  it,  Apollo ! 

Phu.  Moreover,  please  your  lordship,  't  is  reported 
For  certain,  that  whoever  is  found  jealous 
Without  apparent  proof  that 's  wife  is  wanton, 
Shall  be  divorced : — but  this  is  but  she-news, 
I  had  it  from  a  midwife  !    I  have  more  yet. 

Bass.  Anlic,  no  more !  idiots  and  stupid  fools 
Grate  my  calamities.     Why  to  be  fair. 
Should  yield  presumption  of  a  faulty  soul — 
Look  to  the  doors. 

Phu.  The  horn  of  plenty  crest  him ! 

[Aside,  and  exit 

Bass.  Swarms  of  confusion  huddle  in  my  thoughts 
In  rare  distemper. — Beauty !  oh,  it  is 
An  unmatch'd  blessing,  or  a  horrid  curse. 
She  comes,  she  comes !  so  shoots  the  morning  forth, 
Spangled  with  pearls^  of  transparent  dew. — 
The  way  to  poverty  is  to  be  rich ; 


1  the  king  has  mew'd 

Ml  his  gray  heard.]    To  meWy  or  rather  mue,  is  in  fhlconer's  lan- 
guage to  moult,  to  shed  the  feathers.— Gifpord. 

i the  lions 

Never  le/l  roaring ^  at  which  noise  the  hears 
Have  danced,  Ace]    The  poet  was  thinking  of  a  spot  much  nearer 
home  than  Sparta. — Gikford. 

3  S|>aiigled  with  pearls.]    Ttiis  word,  like  ^W  and  «narZ,  "was  coat- 
monly  made  a  dissyllable  by  our  poet. 
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As  I  in  her  am  wealthy  2  but  for  her, 
In  all  contents,  a  banknqrt. 

EnUr  Pknthea  anJ  Grausuu 

LotM  Penthea ! 

How  fares  my  hearths  best  joy  I 

Chrau.  In  sooth,  not  well. 
She  is  so  over-sad. 

JBffMs.  Leave  chattering,  magpie.— 
Th]^  brother  is  retum'd,  sweet, — safe,  and  hoftoni'd 
With  a  tnumphant  victory ;  thou  shalt  visit  him ; 
We  will  to  court,  where,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure. 
Thou  shalt  ai^arin  such  a  ravishmg  lustre 
Of  jewels  above  value,  that  the  dames 
Who  brave  it  there,  in  rage  to  be  outshined. 
Shall  hide  them  in  their  closets,  and  unseen 
Fret  in  their  tears ;  while  every  wond'ring  eye 
Shall  crave  none  other  brightness  but  thy  presence. 
Choose  thine  own  recreations ;  be  a  queen 
Of  what  delights  thou ;  fanciest  best,  what  emn- 

pany. 
What  place,  what  times;    do  any  thing,  do  all 

things 
Youth  ean  command,  so  thou  wilt  chase  these 

eknids 
From  the  pure  firmament  of  thy  fair  looks. 
Qrau*  Now,  His  well  said, my  lord.    What,  lady! 
laugh,  • 

Be  merry ;  time  is  precious. 
Bast,  Furies  whip  thee !  [Andi* 

Pen.  Alas,  my  lord !  this  language  to  your  lumd- 
maid 
Sounds  as  would  music  to  the  deaf;  I  need 
No  braveries,  nor  cost  of  art,  to  draw 
The  whiteness  of  mv  name  into  offence : 
Let  such,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  covet 
A  curiosity  of  admiration, 
By  laying  out  their  plenty  to  full  view, 
Appear  in  gaudy  outsides ;  my  attires 
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Shall  suit  the  inward  fashion  of  my  mind'; 
From  which,*if  your  opinion,  nobly  placed, 
Change  not  the  livery  your  words  bestow, 
My  fortunes  with  my  hopes  are  at  the  highest. 

BcLss.  This  house,  methinks,  stands  somewhat  too 
much  inward, 
It  is  too  melancholy ;  we  '11  remove 
Nearer  the  court :  or  what  thinks  my  Penthea 
Of  the  delightful  island  we  command  % 
Rule  me  as  thou  canst  wish. 

Pen.  I  am  no  mistress : 
Whither  you  please,  I  must  attend ;  all  ways 
Are  alike  pleasant  to  me. 

Chrau.  "Island!"  prison; 
A  prison  is  as  gaysome :  we  11  no  islands; 
Marry,  out  upon  'em !  whom  shall  we  see  there  1 
Seagiulls,  and  porpoises,  and  water-rats. 
And  crabs,  and  mews,  and  dogfish ;  goodly  gear 
For  a  young  lady's  dealings, — or  an  old  one's ! 
On  no  terms,  islands ;  I  '11  be  stew'd  first. 

Bass,  [aside  to  Grau.]  Grausis, 
You  are  a  juggling  jade. — This  sadness,  sweetest, 
Becomes    not    youthful   blood; — I'll  have    you 
pounded —  [To  Grau. 

For  my  sake  put  on  a  more  cheerful  mirth ; 
Thou  'It  mar  thy  cheeks,  and  make  me  old  in  griefs.— 
Damnable  bitch-fox !  [To  Grau. 

Grau,  I  am  thick  of  hearing, 
Still,  when  the  wind  blows  southerly. — What  think 

you, 
If  your  fresh  lady  breed  young  bones,  my  lord ! 
Would  not  a  chopping  boy  do  you  good  at  heart! 
But,  as  you  said — 

Bass.  I  'U  spit  thee  on  a  stake. 
Or  chop  thee  into  collops !  [Aside  to  Grau. 

Crrau.  Pray,  speak  louder. 
Sure,  sure  the  wind  blows  south  still. 

Pen.  Thou  prat'st  madly. 

Bass.  'Tis  very  hot;  I  sweat extTetaeVY.—'^o^^ 
Vol.  I.— 14 
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Enter  Phulas. 

Phu.  A  herd  of  lords,  sir. 

Bass.  Ha! 

Phu.  A  flock  of  ladies. 

Bass.  Where? 

Phu.  Shoals  of  horses. 

Bass.  Peasant,  how  ? 

Phu.  Caroches 
In  drifts — th'  one  enter,  th'  other  stand  without, 

sir; 
And  now  I  vanish.  [EociL 

Enter  Prophilus,  Hemophil,  Groneas,.Chri8talla, 

and  Philema. 

Pro.  Noble  Bassanes ! 

Bass.  Most  welcome,  Prophilus;  ladies,  gentle- 
men. 
To  all,  my  heart  is  open ;  you  all  honour  me, — 
(A  tympany  swells  in  my  head  already)         [Aside. 
Honour  me  bountifully. — How  they  flutter. 
Wagtails  and  jays  together !  [Aside. 

Pro.  From  your  brother, 
By  virtue  of  your  love  to  him,  I  require 
Your  instant  presence,  fairest. 

Pen.  He  is  well,  sir  ? 

Pro.  The  gods  preserve  him  ever!    Yet,  dear 
beauty, 
I  find  some  alteration  in  him  lately. 
Since  his  return  to  Sparta. — My  good  lord, 
I  pray,  use  no  delay, 

Bass.  We  had  not  needed 
An  invitation,  if  his  sister's  health 
Had  not  fallen  into  question. — Haste,  Penthea, 
Slack  not  a  minute ;  lead  the  way  good  Prophilus, 
I  '11  follow  step  by  step. 

Pro.  Your  arm,  fair  madam. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Bass,  and  Grau. 

Bass.  One  word  with  your  old  hagship;   thou 
hadst  better 
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iRailM  at  the  saints  thou  worshipp'st  than  have 

thwarted 
My  will ;  I,'ll  use  thee  cursedly. 

4jrrau.  You  dote, 
You  are  beside  yourself.    A  politician 
In  jealousy  1  no,  you  're  too  gross,  too  vulgar. 
Pish,  teach  not  me  my  trade ;  I  know  my  cue : 
My  crossing  you  sinks  me  into  her  trust. 
By  which  I  shall  know  all ;  my  trade 's  a  sure  one, 

Bass.  Forgive  me,  Grausis,  't  was  consideration 
I  reUsh'd  not ;  but  have  a  care  now. 

Grau,  Fear  not, 
I  am  no  new-come-to-'t. 

Bass.  Thy  life  's  upon  it. 
And  so  is  mine.    My  agonies  are  infinite.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Palace.    Ithocles's  Apartment. 

Enter  Ithocles. 

Ith.  Ambition !  't  is  of  viper's  breed;  it  gnaws 
A  passage  through  the  womb  that  gave  it  motion. 
Ambition,  like  a  seeled^  dove,  mounts  upwards, 
Higher  and  higher  still,  to  perch  on  clouds. 
But  tumbles  headlong  down  with  heavier  ruin. 
So  squibs  and  crackers  fly  into  the  air. 
Then,  only  breaking  with  a  noise,  they  vanish 
In  stench  and  smoke.    Morality,  applied 
To  timely  practice,  keeps  the  soul  in  tune. 
At  whose  sweet  music  all  our  actions  dance : 
But  this  is  form['d]  of  books  and  school-tradition ; 

1  Ambitiony  like  a  seeled  dove^  mounts  upwardSf 
Higher  and  higher  still,  Src.  J 

To  seel  is  to  blind  by  sewing  up  the  eyelids.  It  is  told  in  the  Gen 
tleman's  Recreation,  that  this  wanton  piece  of  cruelty  is  sometimes 
resorted  to  for  sport.  The  poor  dove,  in  the  agonies  of  pain,  soars,  like 
the  lark,  as  soon  as  dismissed  from  the  hand,  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  continues  mounting  till  strength  and  life  are  totally  exhausted, 
inlien  she  drops  at  tbe  feet  of  her  inhuman  persecutois.— Ovrio'EA. 
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It  physics  not  the  sickness  of  a  mind 
Broken  with  griefs :  strong  fevers  are  not  eased 
With  counsel,  but  with  best  receipts,  and  means ; 
Means,  speedy  means,  and  certain ;  that 's  the  cure. 

Enter  Armostes  and  Crotolon. 

^rm.  You  stick,  lord  Crotolon,  upon  a  point 
Too  nice  and  too  unnecessary ;  Prophilus 
Is  every;  way  desertful.    I  am  confident 
Your  wisdom  is  too  ripe  to  need  instruction 
From  your  son's  tutelage. 

Crot,  Yet  not  so  ripe. 
My  lord  Armostes,  that  it  dares  to  dote 
Upon  the  painted  bait  of  smooth  persuasioDt 
Which  tempts  me  to  a  breach  of  faith. 

Hh,  Not  yet 
Resolv'd,  my  lord  ?    Why,  if  your  son's  consent 
Be  so  available,  we  '11  write  to  Athens 
For  his  repair  to  Sparta :  the  king's  hand 
Will  join  With  our  desires  ;  he  has  been  mov'd  to  t. 

Arm.  Yes,  and  the  king  himself  importuned  Cnv> 
tolon 
For  a  despatch. 

Crot.  Kings  may  command ;  their  wills 
Are  laws  not  to  be  question'd. 

Itk.  By  this  marriage 
You  knit  a  union  so  devout,  so  hearty, 
Between  your  loves  to  me,  and  mine  to  yours, 
As  if  mine  own  blood  had  an  interest  in  it ; 
For  Prophilus  is  mine,  and  I  am  his. 

Crot  My  lord,  my  lord ! 

Ith.  What,  good  sir  1  speak  your  thought. 

Crot  Had  this  sincerity  been  real  once, 
My  Orgilus  had  not  been  now  unwived. 
Nor  your  lost  sister  buried  in  a  bride-bed : 
Your  uncle  here,  Armostes,  knows  this  truth ; 
For  had  your  father  Thrasus  liv'd, — but  peace 
Dwell  in  his  grave !  I  have  done. 

Arm.  You  are  bold  and  bitter. 
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Jih.  He  presses  home  the  injury;  it  smarts. — 

[Aside. 
No  reprehensions,  upcle :  I  deserve  them. 
Yet,  gentle  sir,  consider  what  the  heat 
Of  an  misteady  youth,  a  giddy  brain, 
Green  indiscretion,  flattery  of  greatness. 
Rawness  of  judgment,  wilfulness  in  foUy,  t 

Thoughts  vagrant  as  the  wind,  and  as  uncertain, 
Might  lead  a  boy  in  years  to : — ^'t  was  a  fault, 
A  capital  fault ;  for  then  I  could  not  dive 
Into  the  secrets  of  commanding  love ; 
Since  when  experience,  by  th'  extremes  in  others, 
Hath  forced  me  to  collect — and,  trust  me,  Crotolon, 
I  will  redeem  those  wrongs  with  any  service 
Your  satisfaction  can  require  for  current. 

Arm.  The  acknowledgment  is  satisfaction : 
What  would  you  more  ? 

OroU  I  am  conquer'd :  if  Euphranea 
Herself  admit  the  motion,  let  it  be  so ; 
I  doubt  not  my  son's  liking. 

Ith.  Use  my  fortunes, 
Life,  power,  sword,  and  heart,  all  are  your  own. 

Arm.  The  princess,  with  your  sister. 

Enter  Bassanes,  Prophilus,  Calantha,  Penthea,  Eu- 
phranea, Christalla,  Philema,  and  Grausis. 

CaL  I  present  you 
K  stranger  here  in  court,  my  lord ;  for  did  not 
Desire  of  seeing  you  draw  her  abroad, 
We  had  not  been  made  happy  in  her  company. 

Ith.  You  are  a  gracious  princess. — Sister,  wed- 
lock 
Holds  too  severe  a  passion  in  your  nature. 
Which  can  engross  all  dutjF  to  your  husband,    . 
Without  attendance  on  so  dear  a  mistress. 
'T  is  not  my  brother's  pleasure,  I  presume, 

[To  Bass. 
T*  immure  her  in  a  chamber. 

Bats.  'T  is  her  wiD  : 

14* 
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She  governs  her  own  hours.    Noble  Ithocles, 
We  thank  the  gods  for  your  success  and  welfare : 
Our  lady  has  of  late  been  indisnpsed, 
Else  we  had  waited  on  you  with  the  first. 

Ith.  How  does  Penthea  now  t 

Pen.  You  best  know,  brother, 
From  whom  my  health  and  comforts  are  deriTed. 

Bass,  [aside.]  1  like  the  answer  well ;  H  is  sad  and 
modest. 
There  may  be  tricks  yet,  tricks. — ^Have  an  eye, 
Grausis ! 

CaL  Now,  Crotolon,  the  suit  we  joinM  in  must  not 
Fall  by  too  long  demm*. 

Crot.  'T  is  granted,  princess. 
For  my  part. 

.Brm.  With  condition,  that  his  son 
Favour  the  contract. 

Cal.  Such  delay  is  easy. 
The  joys  of  marriage  make  thee,  Prophilus, 
A  proud  deserver  of  Euphranea's  love, 
And  her  of  thy  desert! 

Pro.  Most  sweetly  gracious ! 

Bass.  The  joys  of  marriage  are  the  heaven  on 
earth. 
Life's  paradise,  great  princess,  tfie  soul's  quiet, 
Sinews  of  concord,  earthly  immortality. 
Eternity  of  pleasures ; — ^no  restoratives 
Like  to  a  constant  woman ! — (but  where  is  she  1 
'T  would  puzzle  all  the  gods,  but  to  create 
Such  a  new  monster)  [aside.] — I  can  speak  by  proof^ 
For  I  rest  in  Elysium ;  't  is  my  happiness. 

Crot.  Euphranea,  how  are  you  resolved,  speak 
freely. 
In  your  affectioi;Ls  to  this^entleman  ? 

Euph.  Nor  more,  nor  less  than  as  his  love  as- 
sures me : 
Which  (if  your  liking  with  my  brother's  warrants) 
I  cannot  but  approve  in  all  pomts  worthy. 

Crot.  So,  so !  I  know  your  answer.         [ToFuo^ 


I 
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hh.  'T  had  been  pity. 
To  sunder  hearts  so  equally  consented. 

Enter  HsMOPHiL. 

Hem.  The  king,  lord  Ithocles,  commands  your 
presence ; 
And,  fairest  princess,  yours. 
CciL  We  will  attend  him. 

Enter  QwiKEAB. 

Cfron.  Where  are  the  lords  I  all  must  unto  the 
king 
Without  delay ;  the  prince  of  Argoflh— 

Cai.  WeU,sir1 

Crron.  Is  coming  to  the  court,  sweet  lady. 

CaL  How! 
The  prince  of  Argosi 

Chron.  *T  was  my  fortune,  madam, 
T*  enjoy  the  honour  of  these  happy  tidings. 

Ith.  Penthea! 

Pen,  Brother. 

Ith.  Let  me  an  hour  hence 
Meet  you  alone,  within  the  palace  grove; 
1  have  some  secret  with  you. — Prithee,  friend. 
Conduct  her  thither,  and  have  special  care 
The  walks  be  clear'd  of  any  to  disturb  us. 

Pro,  1  shall. 

Bass,  How's  that? 

bh.  Alone,  pray  be  alone. — 
I  am  your  creature,  princess. — On,  my  lords. 

[Eaceuni  all  but  Bass. 

Bass,  Alone!   alone!    what   means   that   word 
alone? 
Why  might  not  I  be  there  1 — hum ! — ^he  's  her  bro- 
ther: 
Brothers  and  sisters  are  but  flesh  and  blood, 
And  this  same  court-ease  is  a  strong  temptation 
To  a  rebellion  in  the  veins ;  besides, 
His  fine  friend  Prophilus — 
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Re-enter  Groneas. 

Crron*  My  lord,  you  're  called  for. 

Bass.  Most  heartily  I  thank  you ;  where 's  my  wife, 

pray? 
Gron.  Ketired  among  the  ladies. 
Bass.  Still  I  thank  you : 
There  's  an  old  waiter  with  her,  saw  you  her, 

tool 
Gron.  She  sits  i'  th'  presence-lobby  fast  asleep, 

sir. 
Bass.  Asleep !  asleep,  sir ! 
Gron.  Is  your  lordship  troubled  } 
You  will  not  to  the  king  ? 
Bass.  Your  humblest  vassal. 
Gron.  Your  servant,  my  good  lord. 
Bass.  I  wait  your  footsteps.  [Elxeunt* 


SCENE  III. 
T%e  Gardens  of  the  Palace.    A  Chrove. 

Enter  PROPraLus  and  Penthea. 

Pro.  In  this  walk,  lady,  will  your  brother  find 
you; 
And,  with  your  favour,  give  me  leave  a  little 
To  work  a  preparation :  in  his  fashion 
I  have  observ'd  of  late  some  kind  of  slackness 
To  such  alacrity  as  nature  [once] 
And  custom  took  delight  in ;  sadness  grows 
Upon  his  recreations,  which  he  hoards 
In  such  a  willing  silence,  that  to  question 
The  grounds  wUl  argue  [little]  skill  in  friendship. 
And  less  good  ijianners. 

Pen.  Sir,  I  am  not  inquisitive  ^ 

Of  secrecies,  without  an  invitation. 

Pro.  With  pardon,  lady,  not  a  syllable 
Of  mine  implies  so  rude  a  sense ;  the  drift — 
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Enter  Oroilub,  as  before. 

Do  thy  best  [To  Org. 

1\>  make  this  lady  merry  for  an  hour. 

Org.  Your  will  shall  be  a  law,  sif.         [Exit  Pro. 

Pm.  Prithee,  leave  me, 
I  have  some  private  thoughts  I  would  account 

with; 
Use  thou  thine  own. 

Orw.  Speak  on,  fiadr  nymph ;  our  souls 
Can  dance  as  well  to  music  of  the  spheres, 
As  an3r's  who  have  feasted  with  the  gods. 

Pen.  Your  school-terms  are  too  troublesome. 

Org.  What  heaven 
Refines  mortality  from  dross  of  earth. 
But  such  as  uncompounded  beauty  hsdlows 
With  glorified  perfection! 

Pen,  Set  thy  wits 
In  a  less  wild  proportion. 
•'    Org.  Time  can  never 
On  the  white  table  of  unguilty  faith 
Write  counterfeit  dishonour;  turn  those  eyes 
(The  arrows  of  pure  love)  upon  that  fire, 
Which  once  rose  to  a  flame,  perfum'd  with  vows. 
As  sweetly  scented  as  the  incense  smoking 
On  Vesta's  altars,  ********** 
•  •  *  *  *  the  holiest  odours,  virgins'  tears, 
******  sprinkled,  like  dews,  to  feed  them 
And  to  increase  their  fervour. L 

Pen.  Be  not  frantic. 

Or^.  All  pleasures  are  but  mere  imagination, 
Feedmg  the  hungry  appetite  with  steam. 
And  sight  of  banquet,  while  the  body  pines. 
Not  relishing  the  real  taste  of  food : 
Such  is  the  leanness  of  a  heart  divided 
From  intercourse  of  troth-contracted  loves ; 


as  the  vnceme  smoking 


•  On  VMta'B  altars  *♦♦*****♦*,  &c.] 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  apparently  fine  passage  should 
bate  beea.so  ineparably  mutilated  at  the  press. — GirFORo. 
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No  horror  should  deface  that  precious  figure 
Seal'd  with  the  lively  stamp  of  equal  souls. 

jPen.  Away!  some  fury  hath  bewitch'd  thy  tongue: 
The  breath  of  Iglpmrance  that  flies  from  thence, 
Ripens  a  knowledge  in  me  of  afiSictions, 
Above  all  suflferance. — Thing  of  talk,  begone. 
Begone,  without  reply ! 

Org.  Be  just,  Penthea, 
In  thy  commands ;  when  thou  send'st  forth  a  doom 
Of  banishment,  know  flrst  on  whom  it  lights. 
Thus  I  take  ofif  the  shroud,  in^which  my  cares 
Are  folded  up  from  view  of  common  eyes. 

[Throws  qff  his  sdwlar's  dress. 
What  is  thy  sentence  next  ? 

Pen,  Rash  man!  thou  lay'st 
A  blemish  on  mine  honour,  with  the  hazard 
Of  thy  too  desperate  life ;  yet  I  profess. 
By  all  the  laws  of  ceremonious  wedlock, 
I  have  not  given  admittance  to  one  thought 
Of  female  change,  since  cruelty  enforced 
Divorce  betwixt  my  body  and  my  heart. 
Why  would  you  fall  from  goodness  thus  ? 

Org*  O,  rather 
Examine  me,  how  I  could  live  to  say 
I  have  been  much,  much  wrong'd.    'Tis  for  thy 

sake 
I  put  on  this  imposture ;  dear  Penthea, 
If  thy  soft  bosom  be  not  turn'd  to  marble, 
Thou  'It  pity  our  calamities ;  my  interest 
Confirms  me,  thou  art  mine  still. 

Pen,  Lend  your  hand ; 
With  both  of  mine  I  clasp  it  thus,  thus  kiss  it. 
Thus  kneel  before  ye.  [Pen.  kneels. 

Org,  You  instruct  my  duty.  [Org.  kneels, 

.  Pen,  We  may  stand  up. — [They  me.}— Have  you 

aught  else  to  urge 
Of  new  demand  ?  as  for  the  old,  forget  it ; 
'T  is  buried  in  an  everlasting  silence. 
And  shall  be,  shall  be  ever :  what  more  would  you  I 
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Org.  I  would  possess  my  wife ;  the  equity 
Of  very  reason  bids  me. 

Pen.  Is  that  all? 

Org.  Why,  H  is  the  all  of  me,  myself* 

Pen.  Remove 
Yom* steps  some  distance  from  me;  at  this  space 
A  few  words  I  dare  change ;  but  first  put  on 
Your  borrow'd  shape.  ^ 

Org.  You  are  obey'd;  't  is  done. 

\He  resumes  his  disguise. 

Pen.  How,  Orgilus,  by  promise,  I  was  thine. 
The  heavens  do  witness ;  they  can  witness,  too, 
A  rape  done  on  my  truth :  how  I  do  lovo  thee    . 
Yet,  Orgilus,  and  yet,  must  best  appear 
In  tendering  thy  freedom ;  for  I  find 
The  constant  preservation  of  thy  merit, 
By  thy  not  daring  to  attempt  my  fame 
With  injury  of  any  loose  conceit. 
Which  might  give  deeper  wounds  to  discontents. 
Continue  this  fair  race ;  then,  though  I  cannot 
Add  to  thy  comfort,  yet  I  shall  more  often 
Remember  from  what  fortune  I  am  fallen. 
And  pity  mine  own  ruin. — Live,  live  happy, 
Happy    in    thy    next   choice,    that    thou    mayst 

people 
This  barren  age  with  virtues  in  thy  issue  I 
And,  oh,  when  thou  art  married,  think  on  me 
With  mercy,  not  contempt ;  I  hope  thy  wife. 
Hearing  my  story,  will  not  scorn  my  fall. — 
Now  lei  us  part. 

Orff,  Part !  yet  advise  thee  better : 
Penthea  is  the  wife  to  Orgilus, 
And  ever  shall  be. 

Pen.  Never  shall,  nor  will. 


•hut  first  put  on 


Your  horroufd  shape.]  This,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obsenred.  is  the 
green-room  term  fbr  a  dress  of  disguise.  In  the  opening  of  the  next 
act,  Orgilus,  who  had  resumed  his  usual  hahit,  is  said  to  appear  in  his 
own  «Ad9ie.— GirroED. 
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Org.  How! 

Pen,  Hear  me ;  in  a  word  1 11  tell  thee  why. 
The  virgin-dowry  which  my  Wrth  bestowed, 
Is  ravish'd  by  another;  my  true  love 
Abhors  to  think,  that  Orgilus  deservM 
No  better  favom^  than  a  second  bed. 

Org,  I  must  not  take  this  reason. 

Pen,  To  confirm  it ; 
'  Should  I  outlive  my  bondage,  let  me  meet 
Another  worse  than  this,  and  less  desired, 
If,  of  all  men  alive,  thou  shouldst  but  touch 
My  lip  or  hand  again ! 

Org,  Penthea,  now 
I  tell  you,  you  grow  wanton  in  my  sufferance ; 
Come,  sweet,  thou  art  mine. 

Pen.  Uncivil  sir,  forbear, 
Or  I  can  turn  affection  into  vengeance ; 
Your  reputation,  if  you  value  any. 
Lies  bleeding  at  my  feet.    Unworthy  man. 
If  ever  henceforth  thou  appear  in  language, 
Message,  or  letter,  to  betray  my  frailty, 
I  '11  caU  thy  former  protestations  lust. 
And  curse  my  stars  for  forfeit  of  my  judgment. 
Go  thou,  fit  only  for  disguise,  and  walks, 
To  hide  thy  shame ;  this  once  I  spare  thy  life. 
I  laugh  at  mine  own  confidence ;  my  sorrows 
By  thee  are  made  inferior  to  my  fortmies : 
If  ever  thou  didst  harbour  worthy  love. 
Dare  not  to  answer.    My  good  genius  guide  me. 
That  I  may  never  see  thee  more ! — Go  from  me ! 

Org,  I  *11  tear  my  veil  of  politic  French  off. 
And  stand  up  like  a  man  resolvM  to  do : — 
Action,  not  words,  shall  show  me.— Oh  Penthea! 

[Exit. 

Pen,  He  sighM  my  name,  sure,  as  he  parted  from 
me; 
I  fear  I  was  too  rough.    Alas,  poor  gentleman ! 
He  lookM  not  like  the  ruins  of  his  youth, 
Bat  like  the  ruins  of  those  ruins.    Honour, 
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How  much  we  fight  with  weakness  to  presenre 
tihee !  [Whlk$  oiide. 

Enter  Bassanes  and  Grausis. 

Bass.  Fie  on  thee,  rotten  maggot! 
Sleep!  jsleep  at  court!  and  now!    Aches,  convul- 
sions, 
Imposthumes,  rheums,  gouts,  palsies,  clog  thy  honea 
A  dozen  years  more  yet ! 

Chrau,  Now  you  are  in  humours* 

Bcus.  She  ^8  by  herself,  there 'is  hope  of  that;  she's 
sad  too; 
She 's  in  strong  contemplatTon ;  yes,  and  fix'd : 
The  signs  are  wholesome. 

Chau,  Very  wholesome,  truly. 

Bass.  Hold  your  chops,  nightmare ! — Lady,  come ;. 
your  brother 
Is  carried  to  his  closet ;  you  must  thither. 

Pen.  Not  well,  my  lord  ? 

Bass.  A  sudden  fit,  't  will  ofFf  v. 

Some  surfeit  or  disorder. — How  dost,  dearest  T 

Pen.  Your  news  is  none  o'  th'  best« 

JEjnter  Prophilus. 

Pro,  The  chief  of  men. 
The  excellentest  Ithocles,  desires 
Your  presence,  madam. 

Bass.  We  are  hasting  to  him. 

Pen.  In  vain  we  labour  in  this  course  of  life 
To  piece  our  journey  out  at  length,  or  crave 
Respite  of  breath ;  our  home  is  in  the  grave. 

Bass.  Perfect  philosophy ! 

Pen.  Then  let  us  care 
To  live  so,  that  our  reckonings  may  fall  even, 
WhiBU  we  're  to  make  account. 

Pro.  He  cannot  fear 
Who  builds  on  noble  grounds ;  sickness  or  pain 
Is  the  deserver's  exercise ;  and  such 
Your  virtuous  brothei  to  the  world  is  known* 

Vol.  I.— 15 
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Speak  comfort  to  him,  lady,  be  all  gentle ; 
Stars  fall  Irat  in  the  grossness  of  om*  sight, 
A  good  man  dying,  th'  earth  doth  lose  a  light. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  in.    SCENE  I. 

The  Study  of  Tecwicus. 

Enter  Tecnicus,  and  Orgilus  in  his  unuddrestf, 

Tec,  Be  well  advised ;  let  not  a  resolution 
Of  giddy  rashness  choke  the  breath  of  reason. 

(Srg.  It  shall  not,  most  sage  master. 

Tbc.  I  am  jealous  ;^ 
For  if  the  borrowM  shape  so  late  put  on 
Inferr'd  a  consequence,  we  must  conclude 
Some  violent  design  of  sudden  nature 
Hath  shook  that  shadow  off,  to  fly  upon 
A  new-hatchM  execution.     Orgilus, 
Take  heed  thou  hast  not,  under  our  integrity, 
Shrouded  unlawful  plots :  our  mortal  eyes 
Pierce  not  the  secrets  of  your  heart ;  the  gods 
Are  only  privy  to  them. 

Org,  Learned  Tecnicus, 
Such  doubts  are  causeless ;  and,  to  clear  the  truth 
From  misconceit, — the  present  state  commands  me. 
The  prince  of  Argos  comes  himself  in  person 
In  quest  of  great  Calantha  for  his  bride, 
Our  kingdom's  heir ;  besides,  mine  only  sister, 
Euphranea,  is  disposed  to  Prophilus : 
Lastly,  the  king  is  sending  letters  for  me 
To  Athens,  for  my  quick  repair  to  court ; 
Please  to  accept  these  reasons. 

T^c,  Just  ones,  Orgilus, 
Not  to  be  contradicted :  yet,  beware 
Of  an  unsure  foundation ;  no  fair  colours 

i  lamjealom,']  f.  e.  I  umfearfulf  suspicious  of  it— Oiftorbw 
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Can  fortify  a  building  faintly  jointed. 
I  have  observM  a  growth  in  thy  aspect  41^- 
Of  dangerous  extent,  sudden,  ^d— look  to  V- 
I  might  add,  certain — 

Org.  My  aspect !  could  art 
Run  through  mine  inmost  thoughts,  it  should  not 

sift 
An  inclination  there,  more  than  what  suited 
With  justice  of  mine  honour. 

Ttc.  I  believe  it. 
But  know  then,  Orgilus,  what  honour  is : 
Honour  consists  not  in  a  bare  opinion 
By  doing  any  act  that  feeds  content, 
Brave  in  appearance,  'cause  we  think  it  brave ; 
Such  honour  comes  by  accident,  not  nature, 
Proceeding  from  the  vices  of  our  passion. 
Which  makes  our  reason  drunk :  but  real  honour 
Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 
By  justice,  or  by  valour,  which,  for  bases. 
Hath  justice  to  uphold  it.    He  then  fails 
In  honour,  who,  for  lucre  or  revenge, 
Commits  thefts,  murther,  treasons,  and  adulteries, 
With  such  like,  by  intrenching  on  just  laws, 
Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserv'd  by  Justice. 
Thus,  as  you  see  how  honour  must  be  grounded 
On  knowledge,  not  opinion  (for  opinion 
Relies  on  probability  and  accident. 
But  knowledge  on  necessity  and  truth), 
I  leave  thee  to  the  fit  consideration 
Of  what  becomes  the  grace  of  real  honour. 
Wishing  success  to  all  thy  virtuous  meanings. 

Org.  The  gods  increase  thy  wisdom,  reverend 
oracle. 
And  in  thy  precepts  make  me  ever  thrifty !        [Exit, 

Tec.  1  thank  thy  wish. — Much  mystery  of  fate 
Lies  hid  in  that  man's  fortunes ;  curiosity 
May  lead  his  actions  into  rare  attempts ; — 
But  let  the  gods  be  moderators  still ; 
No  human  power  can  prevent  their  will. 
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Enter  Abmostes,  with  a  casket. 

From  KrMjte.oQ^ie  you  % 

Jrm.  rnmVaie  Amyclas, — ^pardon 
My  interrtiptfbn  of  your  studies. — KeiBf 
In  this  sealed  box,  he  sends  a  treasure  [to  you]. 
Dear  to  him  as  his  crown ;  he  prays  your  gravity, 
You  would  examine,  ponder,  sift,  and  bolt 
The  pith  and  circumstance  of  every  tittle 
The  scroll  within  contains. 

Tee.  What  is't,  Armostes? 

.Brm.  It  is  the  health  of  Sparta,  the  king's  lifl|^. 
:Sinews  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth; 
The  sum  of  what  the  oracle  delivered, 
When  last  hie  visited  the  prophetic  temple 
At  Ddphos :  what  his  re^ons  are,  for  which. 
After  so  long  a  silence,  he  requires 
Your  counsel  now,  grave  man,  his  majesty 
Will  soon  himself  acquaint  you  with. 

Tee.  Apollo  [He  takes  the  casket. 

Inspire  my  intellect ! — ^The  prince  of  Argos 
is  entertain'd  ? 

Arm.  He  is ;  and  has  demanded 
Our  princess  for  his  wife ;  which  I  conceive 
One  special  cause  the  king  importunes  you 
For  resolution  of  the  oracle. 

Tec.  My  duty  to  the  king,  good  peace  to  Sparta, 
And  fair  day  to  Armostes ! 

Arm*  Like  to  Tecnicus.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Ithoclcs's  House. 

Sqfi  music.'^A  Song  within,  during  which  PROPmLus, 
Bassanes,  Penthba,  caid  Grausis  pass  oroer  Ike 
Stage.  Bassanes  and  Grausis  re-enter  softly^  sad 
listen  in  djjj^rent  jo^es* 
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SONG. 

Can  you  paint  a  thought  ? 
Every  fancy  in  a  slumber? 
Can  you  count  soji  minutes  romng 
Froin  a  diaVs  point  by  moving  ? 
Can  you  grasp  a  sigh?  or,  lastly, 
Rob  a  mrgin^s  honour  chastly? 
No,  oh  no !  \yet  you  ma/u 
Sooner  do  both  mat  ana  this, 
.-  ^  This  and  that,  and  never  miss, 

V  4*'  Than  by  any  praise  display 

-  Beauty^s  beauty ;  such  a  glory, 

As  beyond  all  Tate,  all  story. 
All  arms,  ail  arts. 
All  loves,  all  hearts. 
Greater  than  those,  or  they. 
Do,  shall,  and  must,  obey, 

Bass.  All  silent,  calm,  secure. — 
Grausis,  dost  [thou]  hear  nothing? 

Grau.  Not  a  mouse, 
Or  whisper  of  the  wind. 

Bass.  Soldiers 
Should  not  affect,  methinks,  strains  so  effeminate ; 
Sounds  of  such  delicacy  are  but  fawnings 
Upon  the  sloth  of  luxury. 

Grau.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? — speak  low ; 
that  gabbling 
Of  yours  will  but  undo  us. 

Pro.  [within,]  He  wakes. 

Bass.  What 's  that  ? 

Ith.  [within.]  Who 's  there  ? 
Sister  1 — All  quit  the  room  else. 

Bass.  'T  is  consented ! 

Enter  Prophilus. 

Pro.   Lord  Bassanes,  your   brother  would  be 
private, 

15* 
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We  must  2|ri)ear ;  his  sleep  hath  newly  left  him. 

Please  ycMPwithdraw  1 

BoilfL^  any  means ;  H  is  fit*  ^.., 

iVo.  M^,  crenllewomany  walk  tocjiJ  i; . 

Grau.  Yes,  I  will,  sir.  ^t^j  *  [ExewU. 
*'■• 

The  Seme  ogerM :  Ithocles  is  discovered  in  a  cftatr, 

"^^and  Penthea  beside  him. 

Jbh*  Sit  iffSter^  sister,  to  me ;  nearer  yet : 
We  had  one  father,  in  one  womb  took  life, 
Were  brqught  up  twins  together,  y^  have  liv'd 
At  distance,  like  two  strangers ;  i  could  wish 
That  the  first  pillow  whereon  I  was  cradled. 
Had  prov'd  to  me  a  grave. 

Pen.  You  had  been  happyi 
Then  h^|jrou  never  known  that  sin  of  life 
Which  \Piots  931  following  glories  Y^th  a  vea- 

ffeance. 
For  foneiting  the  last  will  of  the  dead, 
From  whom  you  had  your  being. 

Bh.  Sad  Penthea, 
Thou  canst  not  be  too  cruel;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  pluck'd  from  thy  bosom 
A  love-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust ; 
For  which  mine 's  now  a-breaking. 

Pen.  Not  yet,  heaven, 
I  do  beseech  thee !  first,  let  some  wildfires 
Scorch,  not  consume  it !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impossible ! 

Bh.  Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard. 

Pen.  Here,  lo,  I  breathe, 
A  miserable  creature,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  unnatural  brother! 

Jth.  I  consume 
In  languishing  afiections  for  that  trespass ; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

Pen.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages 
Of  countiy  toil,  drinks  the  untroubled  streams 
With  leaping  kids,  and  with  the  bleating  lambSf 
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And  so  allays  her  thirst  secnre;  while  Ijs; 
Quencn  nqr  hot  sighs  with  fleetings  of  *mjtte9xn.  . 

hk,  Th^Uourer  doth  eat  his  coarseitiMiiHL 
f!ainM  witlni  sweat,  and  lays  him  dowi(Kml^ 
While  ey^iy  bit  I  toueh  turns  in  digestioii 
To  gall,  aftlntter  as  Fenthea's  curse. 
Put  me  to  any  penance  for  m^  tjrrannf  { 
And  I  will  caU  thee  mercifid.  « 

Pen.  Pray  kin  me,  -^^ 

Rid  me  from  living  with  a  jealous  husband ; 
Then  we  will  join  in  friendship,  be  again 
Brother  and  sister. — ^Kill  me,  pray;  nay, will  yooS 

Rh,  How  does  thy  lord  esteem  tiieef 

Pen.  Such  a  one 
As  only  you  have  made  me :  a  faith-breakeSi 
A  spotted  harlot ; — ^nay«  nay,  I  am  one—  4. 
In  act,  not  in  desires,  the  gods  must  witanb. 

bh.  Thou  dost  bely  thy  friend. 

Pen.  I  do  not,  Ithocles; 
For  she  that's  wife  to  Orgilus,  and  lives 
In  known  adultery  with  Bassanes, 
Is,  at  the  best,  a  whore.    Wilt  kill  me  now  I 
The  ashes  of  our  parents  will  assume 
Some  dreadful  figure,  and  appear  to  charge 
Thy  bloody  guilt,  that  hast  betray'd  their  name 
To  infamy,  in  this  reproachful  match. 

Ith.  After  my  victories  abroad,  at  home 
I  meet  despair ;  ingratitude  of  nature 
Hath  made   my   actions  monstrous ;  thou  shalt 

stand 
A  deity,  my  sister,  and  be  worshipped 
For  thy  resolved  martyrdom;  wrong'd  maids 
And  married  wives  shall  to  thy  hallowM  shrine 
Offer  their  orisons,  and  sacrifice 
Pure  turtles,  crown'd  with  myrtle ;  if  thy  pity 
Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pressure,  lend 
One  finger  but  to  ease  it. 

Pen.  Oh,  no  more ! 

Mh.  Death  waits  to  waft  me  to  the  Stygiaa  baxJ^^^ 
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And  free  me  from  this  chaos  of  my  bondage; 
And  till  thou  wilt  forgive,  I  must  endure.- 

Pen,  Who  is  the  saint  you  serve  ? 

hh.  Friendship,  or  [nearness] 
Of  birth  to  any  but  my  sister,  aurst  not 
Have  movM  this  question ;  't  it  a  secret,  sister, 
I  dare  riot  murmur  to  myself. 

Pen.  Let  me. 
By  your  new  protestations  I  conjure  you. 
Partake  her  name. 

fth.  Her  name  1 — ^'t  is, — ^'t  is — I  dare  not. 

Pen,  All  your  respects  are  forged. 

Ith,  They  are  not. — ^Peace ! 
Calantha  is — the  princess — the  king's  daughter— 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta. — ^Me,  most  miserable ! 
Do  I  now  love  thee  1  for  my  injuries 
Revenge  \hyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons  to  the  king's  ears,  do ; — Calantha    , 
Knows  it  not  yet,  nor  Prophilus,  my  nearest. 

Pen.  Suppose  you  were  contracted  to  her,  wcttld 
it  not 
Split  even  your  very  soul  to  see  her  father 
Snatch  her  out  of  your  arms  against  her  will, 
And  force  her  on  the  prince  of  Argos  ? 

Ith.  Trouble  not 
The  fountains  of  mine  eyes  with  thine  own  story ; 
I  sweat  in  blood  for 't. 

Pen.  We  are  reconciled. 
Alas,  sir,  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  't  is  not  fit  we  should  divide ; 
Have  comfort,  you  may  find  it. 

Ith,  Yes,  in  thee ; 
Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine. 

Pen.  If  sorrows 
Have  not  too  much  dull'd  my  infected  brain, 
1 11  cheer  invention,  for  an  active  strain. 
I  Ith.  Madman ! — ^Why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so 
1         excellent  ? 
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■      *  ■ 

Bassanbs  niihes  in  with  a  ponicarii /blU0td  by  Pb<^ 

PHILU8,  GrONEAS,  HeMOPHIL»  iond  GlUlTBIS. 

Bats.  I  can  forbear  no  longer;  more»  I  will  not: 
Keep  offyij^ja  hands,  or  fall  upon  my  poiii^— 
Patience  iii  ttpd,— for,  like  a*8low-paced  ass. 
You  ride  my  easy  nature,  and  proclaim 
My  sloth  to  vengeance  a  reproach,  and  properly. 

M.  The  meaning  of  this  rudeness  4  .r 

Fro.  He 's  distracted. 

Pen,  Oh,  my  griev'd  lord ! 

Grau,  Sweet  lady,  come  not  near  him. 

Bass.  My  birth  is  noble:   though  the  popular 
blast 
Of  vanity,  as  giddy  as  thy  youth, 
Hath  rear'd  thy  name  up  to  bestride  a  clottdn 
Or*  progress  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun; 
I  am  no  clod  of  trade,  to  lackey  pride, 
^te|  like  your  slave  of  expectation,  wait 
liEbLVanton  hinges  of  your  doors,  or  whistle 
¥ot  mystical  conveyance  to  your  sports. 

Gron.  Fine  humours !  they  become  him. 

Hem,  How  he  stares, 
Struts,  puffs,  and  sweats !  most  admirable  lunacyl 

Ith,  But  that  I  may  conceive  the  spirit  of  wine 
Has  took  possession  of  your  soberer  customt 
1  'd  say  you  were  unmannerly. 

Pen.  Dear  brother ! 

Bass,  Unmannerly! — ^mew,  kitling '—smooth  for- 
mality 
Is  usher  to  the  rankness  of  the  blood* 
But  impudence  bears  up  the  train. 

Itk.  His  jealousy  hath  robbM  him  Of  his  wits ; 
He  talks  he  knows  not  what. 

Bass,  Yes,  and  he  knows 

1  This  passage  is  not  without  curiosityj  as  tending  to  piwe  thatsoiiM 
of  the  words  now  supposed  to  be  Amencanisms  were  in  use  among 
oar  ancestors,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  them.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Ford's  county  (Devonshire)  supplied  a  very  considenbto 
onmber  of  the  earlier  settlers  in  tiw  colonie8.--CiiFvoUK 
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To  whom  he  talks ;  I  will  hallo 't :  though  I      ' 
Blush  more  to  name  the  filth  than  thou  to  act  H?*'^ 

hh.  Monster !  [Draws  his  sword* 

Pro.  Sir,  by  our  friendship — 

Pen.  By  our  bloods ! 
Will  you  quite  both  undo  us,  brother  1 

Grau.  Out  on  him ! 
These  are  his  megrims,  firks,  and  melancholies. 

Pen.  With  favour,  let  me  speak. — My  lord,  what 
slackness 
In  my  obedience  hath  deserv'd  this  rage  % 
Except  humility  and  silent  duty 
Have  drawn  on  your  unquiet,  my  simplicity 
Ne'er  studied  your  vexation. 

Bass,  Light,  of  beauty, 
Deal  not  ungently  with  a  desperate  wound ! 
No  breach  of  reason  dares  make  war  with  her 
Whose  looks  are  sovereignty,  whose  breath  is  balm : 
Oh,  that  I  could  preserve  thee  in  fruition 
As  in  devotion ! 

Pen.  Sir,  may  every  evil 
Lock'd  in  Pandora's  box  show'r,  in  your  presence. 
On  my  unhappy  head,  if,  since  you  made  me 
A  partner  in  your  bed,  I  have  been  faulty, 
In  one  unseemly  thought,  against  your  honour. 

Ith.  Purge  not  his  griefs,  Penthea. 
«   Bass,  Yes,  say  on. 

Excellent  creature ! — Good,  be  not  a  hinderance 
To  peace,  and  praise  of  virtue. — [to  Ith.] — Oh,  my 

senses 
Are  charm'd  with  sounds  celestial. — On,  dear,  on : 
I  never  gave  you  one  ill  word ;  say,  did  II 
Indeed  I  did  not. 

Pen.  Nor,  by  Juno's  forehead, 
Was  I  e'er  guilty  of  a  wanton  error. 

Bass,  A  goddess!  let  me  kneel. 

Chrau.  Alas,  kind  animal ! 

[tk.  No ;  but  for  penance. 

Bass,  Noble  sir,  what  is  it  1 
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WiAffladness I  embrace  it;  yet,^ray  let  not 
MnjjJi^ness  teach  you  to  be  too  unmerciful. 
iffiTwhen  you  shall  show  good  proof,  that  manly 
wisdom, 
Not  oversway'd  by  passion  or  opinion, 
Knows  how  to  lead  [your]  judgment,  then  thia 

lady, 
Your  wife,  my  sister,  shall  return  in  safety 
Home,  to  be  guided  by  you;  but,  till  first 
I  can,  out  of  clear  evidence,  approve  it, 
She  shall  be  my  care« 

Bass,  Rip  my  bosom  up, 
I  '11  stand  the  execution  with  a  constancy ; 
This  torture  is  insufferable. 

Ith.  Well,  sir, 
1  dare  not  trust  her  to  your  fury. 

Bass.  But 
Penthea  says  not  so. 

Pen,  She  needs  no  tongue 
TV^Jlead  excuse,  who  never  purposed  wrong. 

[Ilxit  with  Ith.  and  Pro. 
Hem,  Virgin  of  reverence  and  antiquity, 
Stay  you  behind. 

[To  Grau.  who  is  following  Pen. 
Gron,  The  court  wants  not  your  diligence. 

[^Exeunt  Hem.  and  Gron. 
Grau,  What  will  you  do,  my  lord  1  my  lady  's 
gone: 
I  am  denied  to  follow. 

Bass,  I  may  see  her. 
Or  speak  to  her  once  more  % 
Grau,  Be  of  good  cheer,  she  ^s  your  own  flesh  and 

bone. 
Bass,  Diseases  desperate  must  find  cures  alike ; 
She  swore  she  has  been  true. 
Grau.  True,  on  my  modesty. 
Bass,  Let  him  want  truth  who  credits  not  her 
vows  I 
Much  wrong  I  did  her,  but  her  brother  infinite ; 
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Rumour  will  voice  me  the  contempt  of  manhood. 
Should  I  run  on  thus ;  some  way  I  must  try      ^ 
To  outdo  art,  and  jealousy'de^ry.  [Exemt^ 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Flourish*     Enter  Amtclas,  NEARcmis  leading  Ca- 

LANTHA)  ArMOSTES,   CrOTOLON,  EuPHRANBA,   ChBIS- 

TALLA,  Philema,  and  Amelus. 

Amyc.  Cousin  of  Argos,  what  the  heavens  have 
pleas'dy 
In  their  unchanging  counsels,  to  conclude 
For  both  our  kingdoms'  weal,  we  must  submit  to  r. 
Nor  can  we  be  unthankful  to  their  bounties, 
"Who,  when  we  were  ev'h  creeping  to  our  graves,. 
Sent  us  a  daughter,  in  whose  birth  our  hope 
Continues  of  succession.    As  you  are 
In  title  next,  being  grandchild  to  our  aunt, 
So  we  in  heart  desire  you  m&y  sit  nearest 
Calantha's  love;  since  we  have  ever  vow'd 
Not  to  enforce  affection  by  our  will. 
But  by  her  own  choice  to  confirm  it  gladly. 

^ear.  You  speak  the  nature  of  a  right  just  father. 
I  come  not  hither  roughly  to  demand 
My  cousin's  thraldom,  but  to  free  mine  own: 
Report  of  great  Calantha's  beauty,  virtue. 
Sweetness,  and  singular  perfections,  courted 
All  ears  to  credit  what  I  nnd  was  published 
By  constant  truth :  from  which,  if  any  service 
Of  my  desert  can  purchase  fair  construction, 
This  lady  must  command  it. 

Cai.  Princely  sir. 
So  well  you  know  how  to  profess  observance. 
That  ^ou  instruct  your  hearers  to  become 
Practitioners  in  duty ;  of  which  number 
J  'JJ  study  to  be  chief. 
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Jfear,  Chief,  glorious  virgin, 
In  my  devotion,  as  in  all  men's  wonder. 

Anwc*  Excellent  cousin,  we  deny  no  liberty ; 
Use  tnine  own  opportunities. — ^Armostes, 
We  must  consult  with  the  philosophers : 
The  business  is  of  <weight.  ^ 

Arm.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 

Amyc  You  told  me,  Crotolon,  your  son's  re- 
tum'd 
From  Athens ;  wheiefore  comes  he  not  to  court. 
As  we  commanded  ? 

Crot.  He  shall  soon  attend 
Your  royal  will,  great  sir. 

Amyc.  The  marriage 
Between  young  Prophilus  and  Euphranea 
Tastes  of  too  much  delay. 

Crot  My  lord— 

Amyc.  Some  pleasures 
At  celebration  of  it,  would  give  life 
To  the  entertainment  of  the  prince  our  kinsman : 
Our  court  wears  gravity  more  than  we  relish. 

Arm.  Yet  the  heavens  smile  on  all  your  high 
attempts, 
Without  a  cloud. 

Crot,  So  may  the  gods  protect  us ! 

Cal.  A  prince,  a  subject  ?     « 

^ear.  Yes,  to  beauty's  sceptre ; 
As  all  hearts  kneel,  so  mine. 

Cat,  You  are  too  courtly. 

Enter  Ithocles,  Orgilus,  and  pROPfflLUS. 

Ith,  Your  safe  return  to  Sparta  is  most  welcome : 
I  joy  to  meet  you  here,  and,  as  occasion 
Shall  grant  us  privacy,  will  yield  you  reasons 
Why  I  should  covet  to  deserve  the  title 
Of  your  respected  friend ;  for,  without  compliment, 
Believe  it,  Orgilus,  't  is  my  ambition. 

Org.  Your  lordship  may  command  me,  your  poor 
servant. 

Vol.  I.— 16 
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Itk.  So  amorously  cloee ! — so  soon !— my  heart ! 

[Mde. 

Pro*  What  sudden  change  is  next? 

hh.  Life  to  the  king ! 
To  whom  I  here  present  this  noble  gentleman. 
New  come  from  Athens ;  royal  sir,  vouchsafe 
Your  gracious  hand  in  favour  of  his  merit. 

[The  King  gives  Org.  his  hand  to  kiss. 

CroU  My  son  preferred  by  Ithbcles  1    ^         [Aside. 

Amyc.  Our  bounties 
Shall  open  to  thee,  Orgilus ;  for  instance, 
(Hark,  in  thine  ear) — if,  out  of  those  inventions 
Which  flow  in  Athens,  thou  hast  there  engross'd^ 
Some  rarity  of  wit,  to  grace  the  nuptials 
Of  thy  fair  sister,  and  renown  our  court 
In  th'  eyes  of  this  young  prince,  we   shall  be 

debtor 
To  thy  conceit :  think  on 't. 

Org.  Your  highness  honours  me. 

^ear.  My  tongue  and  heart  are  twins. 

CaL  A  noble  birth, 
Becoming  such  a  father. — Worthy  Orgilus, 
You  are  a  guest  most  wished  for. 

Org,  May  my  duty 
Still  rise  in  your  opinion,  sacred  princess  I 

Bh.  Euphranea's  brother,  sir ;  a  gentleman 
Well  worthy  of  your  knowledge. 

JSTear.  We  embrace  him. 
Proud  of  so  dear  acquaintance* 

Amyc.  All  prepare 
For  revels  and  disport;  the  joys  of  Hymen, 
Like  Phoebus  in  his  lustre,  put  to  flight 
All  mists  of  dulness;  crown  the  hours  with  glad- 
ness: 
No  sounds  but  music,  no  discourse  but  mirth! 


-if  thou  ha»t  there  engross VI 


Somt  tarity  ^wUy  &c.]  i.  e.  if  thou  hast  possMsed  thyself  Oft : 
tared;  ao  asto  bring  away :— the  king  seems  inclined  ntner  to>tax  tlM: 
Bemory  of  Oigiloa  than  hia  imagination.— GirFOJK» 
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CaL  Thine  ann,  I  pritheey^thocles. — Nay,  good 
My  lord,  keep  on  your  way,  I  am  provided. 
Jiear.  I  dare  not  disobey. 
Bh.  Most  heavenly  lady!  [ElxeunU 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  House  o/'Crotolon; 

Enter  Crotolon  and  Orgilus. 

Crot.  The  kin?  hath  spoke  his  mind. 

Org.  His  will  he  hath ; 
But  were  it  lawful  to  hold  plea  against 
The  power  of  greatness,  not  the  reason,  haply 
Such  undershrubs  as  subjects,  sometimes  might 
Borrow  of  nature,  justice,  to  inform 
That  license  sovereignty  holds,  without  check, 
Over  a  meek  obedience. 

Crot,  How  resolve  you 
Touching  your  sister's  marriage  ?    Prophilus 
Is  a  deserving  and  a  hopeful  youth. 

Org,  I  envy  not  his  merit,  but  applaud  it; 
Could  wish  him  thrift  in  all  his  best  desires. 
And,  with  a  willingness,  inleague  our  blood 
"With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  f?iendship. 
He  never  touched  on  any  wrong  that  maliced 
The  honour  of  our  house,  nor  stirr'd  our  peace ; 
Yet,  with  your  favour,  let  me  not  forget 
Under  whose  wing  he  gathers  ^warmth  and  com- 
fort. 
Whose  creature  he   is  bound,  made,  and  must 
live  so. 

Crot.  Son,  son,  I  find  in  thee  a  harsh  condition.* 
No  courtesy  can  win  it ;  't  is  too  rancorous. 

Org.  Good  sir,  be  not  severe  in  your  construc- 
tion; 

1  i.  e.  temper,  disposition.    Tlie  deep  dissimulation,  the  deadly  resent>- 
of  Ot^VMf  are  powerAilly  marked  in  tliis  8cene.~GiFFUiui. 
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I  am  no  stranger  to  su6lleasy  calms 
As  sit  in  tender  bosoms,:  lor^y  Ithocles 
Hath  graced  my  entertainment  in  abundance ; 
Too  hnmbly  hath  descended  from  that  height 
Of  arrogance  and  spleen  which  wrought  the  rape 
On  griev'd  Penthea's  purity ;  his  scorn 
Of  my  untoward  fortunes  is  reclaimed 
Unto  a  courtship,  almost  to  a  fawning : — 
111  kiss  his  foot,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

CroU  Since  I  wiU  have  it  so !  friend,  I  will  have 
it  so. 
Without  our  ruin  by  your  politic  plots, 
Or  wolf  of  hatred  snarling  in  your  breast. 
You  have  a  spirit,  sir,  have  you  ?  a  familiar 
That  posts  i'  th'  air  for  your  intelligence  ? 
Some  such  hobgoblin  hurried  you  from  Athens, 
For  yet  you  come  unsent  for. 

Org.  If  unwelcome, 
I  mi^t  have  found  a  grave  there. 

Crot  Sure  your  business 
Was  soon  despatch'd,  or  your  mind  alter'd  quickly. 

Org.  'T  was  care,  sir,  of  my  health  cut  short  my 
journey ; 
For  there,  a  general  infection 
Threatens  a  desolation. 

CroU  Arid  I  fear 
Thou  hast  brought  back  a  worse  infection  with 

thee, 
Infection  of  thy  mind :  which,  as  thou  say'st. 
Threatens  the  desolation  of  our  family. 

Org.  Forbid  it,  our  dear  Genius !    I  will  rather 
Be  made  a  sacrifice  on  Thrasus'  monument, 
Or  kneel  to  Ithocles  his  son  in  dust. 
Than  woo  a  father's  curse :  my  sister's  marriage 
With  Prophilus  is  from  my  heart  confirm'd ; 
May  I  live  hated,  may  I  die  despisedt 
If  I  omit  to  further  it  in  all 
That  can  concern  me ! 

Crot.  I  have  been  too  rough. 
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My  duty  to  my  king  made  itie  so  earnest ; 
Excuse  it,  Orgilus. 
Org.  Dear  ^ ! 

Enter  Pbophilus,  EupmiANEA,  Ithocles,  GboneaSi  and 

HEMOPmL. 

CroU  Here  comes 
Eupfaranea,  with  Prophilus  and  Ithocles.  , 

Org.  Most  honour'd ! — ever  famous ! 

Jtlu  Your  true  friend ; 
On  earth  not  any  truer. — With  smooth  eyes 
Look  on  this  worthy  couple ;  your  consent 
Can  only  make  them  one. 

Org.  They  have  it. — Sister, 
Thou  pawnMst  to  me  an  oath,  of  which  engagement 
I  never  will  release  thee,  if  thou  aim'st 
At  any  other  choice  than  this. 

Euph.  Dear  brother, 
At  him,  or  none. 

O^.  To  which  my  blessing 's  added. 

Org.  Which,  till  a  greater  ceremony  perfect, — 
Euphranea,  lend  thy  hand; — here,  take  her,  Pro- 
philus, 
Live  long  a  happy  man  and  wife ;  and  further,       / 
That  these  in  presence  may  conclude  an  omen, 
Thus  for  a  bridal  song  I  close  my  wishes : 

Cornfbrts  lasting,  lorves  increasing; 
Ldke  soft  hours  never  ceasing  ; 
Plenty  s  pleasure,  peace  complying. 
Without  jars,  or  tongues  envying; 
Hearts  by  holy  union  wedded. 
More  than  theirs  by  custom  bedded  ; 
Fruitful  issues ;  life  so  graced, 
Not  by  age  to  be  defaced  ; 
Budding,  as  the  year  ensuHh, 
Every  spring  another  youth : 
Ml  what  thought  can  add  beside, 
Cr&wn  this  bridegroom  and  this  bride  I 

16* 
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Pro.  You  have  seal'd  joy  close  to  toy  soul.— 
Euphranea, 
Now  I  may  call  thee  mine. 

Ith»  I  but  exchange 
One  good  friend  for  another. 

Org.  If  these  gallants 
Will  please  to  grace  a  poor  invention 
By  joining  with  me  in  some  slight  device, 
I  ^1  venture  on  a  strain  my  younger  days 
Have  studied  for  delight. 

Hem.  With  thankfi3  willingness 
I  offer  my  attendance. 

Crron.  No  endeavour 
Of  mine  shall  fail  to  show  itself. 

Jth.  We  wiU 
All  join  to  wait  on  thy  directions,  Orgilus. 

(jrg.   Oh,   my   good   lord,   your   favours   flow 
towards 
A  too  unworthy  worm ; — ^but,  as  you  please, 
I  am  what  you  will  shape  me. 

Itk.  A  fast  friend. 

CroU  I  thank  thee,  son,  for  this  acknowledgmenty 
It  is  a  sight  of  gladness. 

Org.  But  my  duty.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Galantha's  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cal&ntha,  Penthea,  Christalla,  and 

PmLEMA. 

Cod*  Whoe'er  would  speak  with  us,  deny  his 
entrance ; 
Be  careful  of  our  charge. 
Chris.  We  shall,  madam. 
CaL  Except  the  king  himself,  give  none  admit- 
tance; 
Not  any* 
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PkiL  Madam,  it  shall  be  our  care. 

[Exeunt  Chris,  and  Phil. 

Goi.  Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have,  granted, 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded. 

Pen.  'T  is  a  benefit 
Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death 

for: 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down;  the  sands  are  spent; 
For  by  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
The  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

CaU  You  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen.  Glories 
Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams. 
And  shadows  soon  decaying ;  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetenM  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  issue :  beauty,  pomp. 
With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends. 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  assault 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

CkiL  Contemn  not  your  condition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only :  to  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  1 

Pen.  To  place  before  you 
A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life, 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Ckil.  Indeed 
You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  That  remedy 
Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  lead, 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  in  the  earth. — 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 


I 
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Qd.  Speak  ;^  I  enjoy  it 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix^ 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you,  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath,  impartially; 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pams  are  easy; 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead;  for  sure  I  must  not  live ; 
I  hope  I  cannot. 

Cal.  Now,  beshrew  thy  sadness. 
Thou  tum'st  me  too  much  woman.  [Weepu 

Pen.  Her  fair  eyes 
Melt  into  passion. — [Aside.] — Then  I  have  assur- 
ance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  character'd ;  which  you,  with  pardoDf 
Snail  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Cal.  Talk  on,  prithee ; 
It  is  a  pretty  earnest. 

Pen.  I  have  left  me     • 
But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  Youth;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs, 
In  years  I  am  a  child. 

CcU.  To  whom  that? 

Pen.  To  virgin-wives,  such  as  abuse  not  wedlock 
By  freedom  of  desires ;  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds  for  ties  of  love. 
Rather  than  ranging  of  their  blood :  and  next 
To  married  maids,  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honourable  issue  in  their  virtues 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage ; 
Mav  those  be  ever  young ! 

Cal.  A  second  jewel 
You  mean  to  part  with  ? 

Pen.  'T  is  my  Fame ;  I  trust. 
By  scandal  yet  untouch'd :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter.  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention, 

1  Lf.pioc««d:  I  taka plearare  in  it 
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When  I  am  fall'n  to  dust,  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  tsharity  without  dishonour! 

Qd.  How  handsomely  thou  play'st  with  harmless 
spprt 
Of  mere  imagination!  speak  the  last; 
I  strangely  like  thy  will. 

Pen.  This  jewel,  madam. 
Is  dearly  precious  to  me ;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion  to  employ 
This  gift  as  1  intend  it. 

CcU.  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen.  ^T  is  long  agone  since  first  I  lost  my  heart: 
Long  have  I  lived  without  it,  else  for  certam 
I  should  have  given  that  too ;  but  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir. 
By  service  bound,  and  by  sSffection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath,  in  holiest  rites  of  love. 
Mine  omy  brother,  Itliocles. 

CcU.  What  saidst  thou? 

Pen.  Impute  not,  heaven-blest  lady,  to  ambition 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayers 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  princess,  with  an  eye  of  pity ; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  he  late  appear'd. 
He  moves  before  you. 

Cal,  Shall  I  answer  here, 
Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  ? 

Pen.  First  his  heart 
Shall  fall  in  cinders,  scorch'd  by  your  disdain. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks,  but  with  low-bent  thoughts 
Accusing  such  presumption ;  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  service : 
Yet  this  lost  creature  loves  you. — Be  a  princess 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood ;  give  him  his  doom, 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort. 

Cal.  What  new  change 
Appears  in  my  behaviour,  that  thou  dar'st 
Tempt  my  displeasure  ? 
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Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world 
To  revel  [in]  Elysium,  and 't  is  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advanta^ge  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit :  but  if  you  please  to  kill  him, 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  harsh  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  strong  a  power 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

Ccd.  You  have  forgot,  Penthea, 
How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen.  But  remember 
I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind ;  oh,  most  unkind ! 

Cal.  Chnstalla,  Philema,  where  are  you? — ^Lady, 
Your  check  lies  in  my  silence. 

Enter  CmiisTALLA  and  PmLSMA. 

Both.  Madam,  here. 

CoU.  I  think  you  sleep,  you  drones:  wait  on 
Penthea 
Unto  her  lodging. — ^Ithocles !  wrong'd  lady !  [Mde. 
Pen.  My  reckonmgs  are  made  even;  dea^  or 
fate 
Can  now  nor  strike  too  soon,  nor  force  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 


J 


The  Palace.    Ithocles^s  Apartment. 

Enter  Ithocles  and  Armostes. 

Ith.  Forbear  your  inquisition ;  curiosity 
Is  of  too  subtle  and  too  searching  nature : 
In  fears  of  love  too  quick ;  too  slow  of  credit.-^ 
I  am  not  what  you  doubt  me. 

Arm.  Nephew,  be  then 
As  I  would  wish ;— all  is  not  right.^Good  heaven 
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Confinn  your  resolutions  for  dependence 

On  woTinj  ends,  which  may  advance  your  quiet! 

Rh.  I  did  the  noble  Orgilus  much  injury, 
But  griev'd  Penthea  more ;  I  now  repent  it, 
Nowy  uncle,  now ;  this  Now  is  now  too  late. 
So  provident  is  folly  in  sad  issue, 
That  after- wit,  like  bankrupts'  debts,  stands  tallied. 
Without  all  possibQities  of  payment. 
Sure  he 's  an  honest,  very  honest  gentleman ; 
A  man  of  single  meaning.^ 

Arm.  I  believe  it.  ^ 

Yet,  nephew,  't  is  the  tongue  informs  our  ears ; 
Our  eyes  can  never  pierce  into  the  thoughts. 
For  tiiey  are  lodged  too  inward :  but  I  question 
No  truth  in  Orgilusw — The  princess,  sir. 

Itii.  The  princess T  hat 

Arm.  With  her  the  prince  of  Argos. 

Enter  Nearchus,  leading  Calantha  ;  Amelus,  Chbis- 

TALLA,  PmLBMA. 

J^ear,  Great  fair  one,  grace  my  hopes  with  any 
instance 
Of  livery,*  from  the  allowance  of  your  favour ; 
This  little  spark — 

[Attempts  to  take  a  ring  from  her  finger. 

Cal.  A  toy ! 

Near,  Love  feasts  on  toys, 
For  Cupid  is  a  child ; — vouchsafe  this  bounty : 
It  cannot  be  denied. 

Cal.  You  shall  not  value. 
Sweet  cousin,  at  a  price,  what  I  count  cheap : 
So  cheap,  that  let  him  take  it  who  dares  stoop  for 't, 

1  A  man  of  single  meaningy']  i.  e.  plain,  open,  sincere,  unresenred. 
It  appears,  notwithstanding  the  disavowal  or  Armostes,  that  he  did  not 
altogether  adopt  the  fhtal  error  of  his  nephew. — Gifford. 

2  Grace  my  hopes  unth  any  instance 

Of  livery,]  i.  e.  Avour  me  with  some  badge,  some  omament  flt)m 
your  person,  to  show  that  you  have  condescended  to  enrol  me  among 
your  servants.  This  was  the  language  of  courtship ;  and  was  derived 
flrom  the  practire  of  distinguishing  the  followers  and  retainers  of  great 
ftmiliM  by  tfae  badge  or  crest  of  the  house.— Girrosiv 
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And  give  it,  at  next  meeting,  to  a  mistress : 
She  'U  thank  him  for 't  perhaps. 

[CtLsU  the  ring  b^ore  Ithocles,  who  takes  it  vp» 

Ame.  The  ring,  sir,  IS 
The  princesses ;  I  could  have  took  it  up. 

Ith.  Learn   manners,  prithee. — To  the  blessed 
owner, 
Upon  my  knees —  [Kneels  and  offers  it  to  CaJaJJXTBJu 

Near.  You  are  saucy. 

Go/.  This  is  pretty! 
I  am,  belike, "  a  mistress" — ^wondrous  pretty . 
Let  the  man  keep  his  fortune,  since  he  found  it ; 
He 's  worthy  on 't.    On,  cousin ! 

S  Exeunt  Near.  Gal.  Chris,  and  Phil. 
Follow,  spaniel; 
I  'U  force  you  to  a  fawning  else. 

Ame.  You  dare  not.  [Exit, 

Arm,  My  lord,  you  were  too  forward. 

M.  Look  ye,  uncle. 
Some  such  there  are,  whose  liberal  contents 
Swarm  without  care  in  every  sort  of  plenty ; 
Who,  after  full  repasts,  can  lay  them  down 
To  sleep ;  and  they  sleep,  uncle :  in  which  silence 
'fheir  very  dreams  present  'em  choice  of  pleasures, 
Pleasures  (observe  me,  uncle)  of  rare  object : 
Here  heaps  of  gold,  there  increments  of  honours. 
Now  change  of  garments,  then  the  votes  of  people ; 
Anon  varieties  of  beauties,  courting. 
In  flatteries  of  the  night,  exchange  of  dalliance; 
Yet  these  are  still  but  dreams.    Give  me  felicity 
Of  which  my  senses  waking  are  partakers, 
A  real,  visible,  material  happiness ; 
And  then,  too,  when  I  stagger  in  expectance 
Of  the  least  comfort  that  can  cherish  life. — 
I  saw  it,  sir,  I  saw  it ;  for  it  came 
From  her  own  hand. 

Arm.  The  princess  threw  it  to  you. 

lih.  True ;  and  she  said — ^well  I  remember  what— 
Her  cousin  prince  would  beg  it. 
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Arm*  Yes,  and  parted 
In  anger  at  your  taking  onH. 

Mh.  Penthea» 
Oh,  thou  hast  pleaded  with  a  powerful  language ! 
I  want  a  fee  to  gratify  thy  merit; 
But  I  will  do^ 

Amu  What  is 't  you  say  1 

Ah.  "In  anger?" 
In  anger  let  him  part ;  for  could  his  breath, 
like  whirlwinds,  toss  such  servile  slaves,  as  lick 
The  dust  his  footsteps  i^rint,  into  a  vapour, 
It  durst  not  stir  a  hair  of  mine :  it  should  not ;  t 
I  'd  rend  it  up  by  th'  roots  first.    To  be  any  thing 
Calantha  smiles  on,  is  to  be  a  blessing 
More  sacred  than  a  petty  prince  of  Argos 
Can  wish  to  equal,  or  in  worth  or  title. 

Arm,  Contain  yourself,  my  lord ;  Ixion,  aiming 
To  embrace  Juno,  bosom'd  but  a  cloud, 
And  begat  Centaurs ;  't  is  a  useful  moral : 
Ambition,  hatch'd  in  clouds  of  mere  opinion. 
Proves  but  in  birth  a  prodigy. 

Ith.  I  thank  you ; 
Yet,  with  your  license,  I  should  seem  uncharitable 
To  gentler  fate,  if,  relishing  the  dainties 
Of  a  soul's  settled  peace,  I  were  so  feeble 
Not  to  digest  it. 

Arm,  He  deserves  small  trust. 
"Who  is  not  privy-counsellor  to  himself. 

Re-enter  NEARcmis,  Orgilus,  and  Amelus. 

JSTear.  Brave  me  ? 

Org.  Your  excellence  mistakes  his  temper; 
For  Ithocles,  in  fashion  of  his  mind, 
[s  beautiful,  soft,  gentle,  the  clear  mirror 
Of  absolute  perfection ! 

Ame,  Was 't  your  modesty* 

1  Your  modesty.]   AnappeUatiTe,lIke"y(mrMTeraignty*'tnHainlft 
•-OtrroRo. 

Vol.  I.— 17 
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Term'd  any  of  the  prince's  servants  "  spaniel  T'* 
Your  nurse  sure  taught  you  other  language. 

M.  Language! 

JSTear,  A  gallant  man-at-arms  is  here ;  a  doctor 
In  feats  of  chivalry ;  blunt  and  rough-spoken, 
Vouchsafing  not  the  fustian  of  civility, 
Which  [less]  rash  spirits  style  good  manners. 

Jth.  Manners! 

Org.  No  more,  illustrious  sir,  't  is  matchless  Itho- 
cles. 

J^ear,  You  might  have  understood  who  I  am. 

tth.  Yes, 
I  did,— else — ^but  the  presence  calm'd  the  affront— 
You  are  cousin  to  the  princess. 

JSTear.  To  the  king  too, 
A  certain  instrument  that  lent  'supportance 
To  your  colossic  greatness — to  that  king  too. 
You  might  have  added. 

hk.  There  is  more  divinity 
In  beauty  than  in  majesty. 

^rm.  O  fy,  fy ! 

^ear.  Tms  odd  youth's  pride  turns  heretic  in 
'   loyalty. 
Sirrah !  low  mushrooms  never  rival  cedars 

[Exeunt  Nearchus  and  AmeluSt 

Itk.  Come  back, — what  pitiful  dull  thing  am  I 
So  to  be  tamely  scolded  at !  come  back. 
Let  him  come  back,  and  echo  once  again 
That  scornful  sound  of  mushroom !    Painted  colts 
(Like  heralds'  coats,  gilt  o'er  with  crowns  and  scep- 
tres) 
May  bait  a  muzzled  lion.' 

Arm,  Cousin,  cousin. 
Thy  tongue  is  not  thy  friend. 

Org.  Li  point  of  honour, 

1  Painted  colts,  &c.l   Oar  old  writers  used  colt  (probably  flnom  thar 

botsterouB  gambols  of  this  animal)  fbr  a  compound  of  rudeness  and  fidly. 

The  meaning  of  the  text  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  would  seem  that 

there  is  also  an  allusion  to  some  allegorical  representatioa  of  tlibi  Uad 

Jb  **  tie  painted  cioch.*'— GtrroRP. 
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Discretion  knows  no  bounds.    Amelus  told  me 
*T  was  all  about  a  little  ring. 

Wi.  A  ring 
The  princess  threw  away,  and  I  took  up — 
Admit  she  threw  't  to  me,  what  arm  of  brass 
Can  snatch  it  hence  ?    No ;  could  he  grind  the  hoop 
To  powder,  he  might  sooner  reach  my  heart, 
Than  steal  and  wear  one  dust  on  H.    Orgilus, 
I  am  extremely  wrong'd. 

Org.  A  lady's  favour 
Is  not  to  be  so  slighted. 

hh.  SUghted!     • 

Arm.  Quiet 
These  vain  unruly  passions,  which  will  render  you 
Into  a  madness. 

Org.  Griefs  will  have  their  vent.* 

Enter  Tecnicus,  Tsnth  a  scroll, 

Arm.  Welcome ;  thou  com'st  in  season,  reverend 
man, 
To  pour  the  balsam  of  a  suppling  patience 
Into  the  festering  wound  of  ill-spent  fury. 

Org.  What  makes  he  here  ?  [Aside 

Tec.  The  hurts  are  yet  but  mortal, 
Which  shortly  will  prove  deadly.^    To  the  king, 
Armostes,  see  in  safety  thou  deliver 
This  seal'd-up  counsel ;  bid  him  with  a  constancy 
Peruse  the  secrets  of  the  god. — O  Sparta, 
O  Lacedemon !  double  named,  but  one 
In  fate  ! — ^when  kingdoms  reel  (mark  well  my  saw) 
TRieir  heads  must  needs  be  giddy :  tell  the  king, 

1  The  extraordinary  gnccees  with  which  the  revengeflil  spirit  of  Or* 
gillie  ie  maintained  through  every  scene  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
poet*8  skill.  There  is  not  a  word  spoken  by  him  which  does  not  denote 
a  deep  and  dangerous  malignity,  couched  in  the  most  sarcastic  and  ran- 
corous lajQ^uage ;  and  which  nothing  but  the  deep  repentance  apd  heart- 
felt slnccnty  of  Ithocles  could  possibly  prevent  him  from  feeling  and 
detecting. — Gifford. 

2  Ford  appears  to  have  adopted  the  vulgar  phraseology  of  his  native 
0ace,  using  mortal  in  the  sense  of  very  great,  extreme,  &c, — Gifford. 
Compare  the  ooncludiiig  distich  in  Act  IV.  Scene  L  of  "  The  LoT«r'» 
BMueboly." 
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That  henceforth  he  no  more  must  inquire  after 
My  aged  head ;  Apollo  wills  it  so :  , 

I  am  for  Delphos. 

Arm.  Not  without  some  conference 
With  our  great  master? 

I^c.  Never  more  to  see  him ; 
A  greater  prince  commands  me. — Ithocles, 

When  Youth  is  ripe,  and  Asefrom  time  doth  part f 

The  lifeless  trunk  shall  wed  the  Broken  Heart. 

Ith,  What 's  this,  if  understood  ? 

Tec.  List,  Orgilus ; 
Remember  what  I  told  thee  long  before, 
These  tears  shall  be  my  witness. 

Arm.  'Las,  good  man ! 

Tec.  [Aside  to  Org.]    Let  craft  nnth  courtesy  a 
while  confer^ 
Revenge  pr<roesiu  cywn  executions. 

Org.  Dark  sentences  are  for  Apollo's  priests : 
I  am  not  Oedipus. 

Tec.  My  hour  is  come ; 
Cheer  up  the  king;  farewell  to  all.-— O  Sparta, 
O  Lacedemon !  [Elxit. 

Arm.  If  prophetic  fire 
Have  warm'd  this  old  man's  bosom,  we  might  construe 
His  words  to  fatal  sense. 

M.  Leave  to  the  powers 
Above  us  the  effects  of  their  decrees ; 
My  burthen  lies  within  me :  servile  fears 
Prevent  no  great  effects. — Divine  Calantha! 

Arm.  The  gods  be  still  propitious. 

[Exeunt  Ithocles  and  Armostbs* 

Org.  Something  oddly 
The  bookman  prated,  yet  he  talk'd  it  weeping; 
Let  craft  with  courtesy  a  while  confer^ 
Revenge  proves  its  own  executioner. 
Con  it  again ; — for  what  ?  it  shall  not  puzzle  me ; 
•T  is  dotage  of  a  withered  brain. — Penthea 
Forbade  me  not  her  presence ;  I  may  see  her, 
And  gaze  my  fill.    Why,  see  her  then  I  may, 
Wbejj,  if  I  famt  to  speak— I  must  be  silent    [Exit,* 
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SCENE  n. 

A  Room  in  Bassanes^s  House. 

Enter  Bassanes,  Gbausis,  and  Phvlas. 

^     Basf.  Pray,  use  your  recreations,  all  the  service 
I  will  expect  is  quietness  among  ye ; 
Take  liberty  at  home,  abroad,  at  adl  times, 
And  in  your  charities  appease  the  gods 
"Whom  1,  with  my  distractions,  have  offended. 

Grau.  Fair  blessings  on  thy  heart ! 

Phu.  Here  's  a  rare  change ! 

Bass.  Betake  you  to  your  several  occasions ; 
And  wherein  I  have  heretofore  been  faulty. 
Let  your  constructions  mildly  pass  it  over ; 
Henceforth  I  '11  study  reformation, — more 
1  have  not  for  emplojrment. 

Grau.  O,  sweet  man ! 
Thou  art  the  very  Honeycomb  of  Honesty. 

Fhu.  The    Garland   of    Good-will.'— Old  lady, 
hold  up 
Thy  reverend  snout,  and  trot  behind  me  softly. 
As  it  becomes  a  mule  of  ancient  carriage. 

[Exeunt  Grausis  and  PmiLAS. 

Bass.  Beasts,  only  capable  of  sense,  enjoy 
The  benefit  of  food  and  ease  with  thankfulness ; 
Such  silly  creatures,  with  a  grudging,  kick  not 
A'gainst  the  portion  nature  hath  bestow'd ; 
But  men,  endow'd  with  reason,  and  the  use 
Of  reason,  to  distinguish  from  the  chaff 
Of  abject  scarcity,  the  quintessence, 
Soul,  and  elixir  of  the  earth's  abundance. 
The  treasures  of  the  sea,  the  air,  nay,  heaven, 

t  The  Honeycomb  of  Honesty,  like  the  "  Garland  of  Good-will,"  was 

.  probably  one  of  the  popular  miscellanies  of  the  day.    The  quaint  and 

mlliteratiTe  titles  to  these  collections  of  ballads,  stories,  jests,  «&c.  gave 

«fvery  allooioD  to  them  an  sdr  of  pleasantry ;  and  perbajjis  OKited  araoUe 

«B  UM  moo.— €tllTOM>.        _^ 
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Repining  at  these  glories  of  creation, 

Are  verier  beasts  than  beasts ;  and  of  those  beasts 

The  worst  am  I.    I,  who  was  made  a  monarch 

Of  what  a  heart  could  wish  for,  a  chaste  wife, 

Endeavom'ed,  what  in  me  lay,  to  pull  down 

That  temple  built  for  adoration  only, 

And  level 't  in  the  dust  of  causeless  scandal  :— 

But,  to  redeem  a  sacrilege  so  impious, 

Humility  shall  pour  before  the  deities 

I  have  incens'd  a  largess  of  more  patience 

Than  their  displeased  altars  can  require. 

No  tempests  of  commotion  shall  disquiet 

The  calms  of  my  composure. 

Ejnter  Orgilus. 

•  Org.  I  have  found  thee. 
Thou  patron  of  more  horrors  than  the  bulk 
Of 'manhood,  hoop'd  about  with  ribs  of  iron. 
Can  cram  within  thy  breast :  Penthea,  Bassanes, 
Curs'd  by  thy  jealousies,  more  by  thy  dotage, 
Is  left  a  prey  to  phrensy. 

BcLss.  Exercise 
Your  trials  for  addition  to  my  penance  ; 
I  am  resolv'd. 

Org.  Play  not  with  misery  , 

Past  cure ;  some  angry  minister  of  fate  hath 
Deposed  the  empress  of  her  soul,  her  reason. 
From  its   most  proper  throne ;  but,  what 's  the 

miracle 
More  new,  I,  I  have  seen  it,  and  yet  live ! 

Bass.  You  may  delude  my  senses,  not  my  Judg- 
ment; 
'T  is  anchor'd  into  a  firm  resolution ; 
Dalliance  of  mirth  or  wit  can  ne'er  unfix  it : 
Practise  yet  further. 

Org.  May  thy  death  of  love  to  her 
Damn  all  thy  comforts  to  a  lasting  fast 
From  every  joy  of  life !  thou  barren  rock, 
By  thee  we  have  been  split  in  ken  of  harbour. 
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Enter  Pbnthea,  Tvith  lier  hair  loose,  Ithocles,  Pm- 

LEMA,  and  Christalla. 

I(h,  Sister,  look  up,  your  Ithocles,  your  brother 
Speaks  to  you ;  why  d'  you  weep  1  dearj  turn  not  from 

me. — 
Here  is  a  killing  sight ;  lo,  Bassanes, 
A  lamentable  object! 

Org.  Man,  dost  see  it  ? 
Sports  are  more  gamesome ;  am  I  yet  in  merriment  1 
why  dost  not  laugh? 

Bass.  Divine  and  best  of  ladies, 
Please  to  forget  my  outrage ;  mercy  ever 
Cannot  but  lodge  under  a  roof  so  excellent : 
I  have  cast  oflf  that  cruelty  of  phrensy 
Which  once  appeared  imposture,  and  then  juggled 
To  cheat  my  sleeps  of  rest. 

Org.  Was  I  in  earnest  ? 

Fen.  Sure,  if  we  were  all  sirens,  we  should  sing 
pitifully, 
And  't  were  a  comely  music,  when  in  parts 
One  sung  another's  knell ;  the  turtle  sighs 
When  he  hath  lost  his  mate  ;  and  yet  some  say 
He  must  be  dead  first :  't  is  a  fine  deceit 
To  pass  away  in  a  dream !  indeed,  V  ve  slept 
With  mine  eyes  open  a  great  while.    No  falsehood 
Equals  a  broken  faith ;  there  's  not  a  hair 
Sticks  on  my  head  but,  like  a  leaden  plummet. 
It  sinks  me  to  the  grave :  I  must  creep  thither ; 
The  journey  is  not  long. 

Ith.  But  thou,  Penthea, 
Hast  many  years,  1  hope,  to  number  yet, 
Ere  thou  canst  travel  that  way. 

Bass.  Let  the  sun  first 
Be  wrapp'd  up  in  an  everlasting  darkness, 
Before  the  light  of  nature,  chiefly  form'd 
For  the  whole  world's  delight,  feel  an  eclipse 
So  universal ! 

Org.  Wisdom,  look  ye,  begins 
To  rave] — art  thou  mad  too,  antiquity  ? 
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Pen.  Since  I  was  first  a  wife,  I  might  have  been 
Mother  to  many  pretty  prattling  babes ; 
They  would  have  smikd  when  I  smiled;  and,  for 

certain, 
I  should  have  cried  when  they  cried : — ^truly,  brother. 
My  father  would  have  pick'd  me  out  a  husband, 
And  then  my  little  ones  had  been  no  bastards ; 
But 't  is  too  late  for  me  to  marry  now. 

Bass.  Fall  on  me  if  there  be  a  burning  JStna, 
And  bury  me  in  flames !  sweats,  hot  as  sulphur, 
Boil  through  my  pores: — affliction  hath  in  store 
No  torture  like  to  this. 

Org,  Behold  a  patience ! 
Lay  by  thy  whining  gray  dissimulation,^ 
Do  something  worth  a  chronicle ;  show  justice 
Upon  the  author  of  this  mischief;  dig  out 
The  jealousies  that  hatch'd  this  thraldom  first 
With'thine  own  poniard :  every  antic  rapture 
Can  roar  as  thine  does. 

Ith.  Orgilus,  forbear. 

Bass.  Disturb  him  not ;  it  is  a  talking  motion 
Provided  for  my  torment.    What  a  fool  am  I 
To  wanton  passion !  ere  I  'U  speak  a  word, 
I  wiU  look  on  and  burst. 

F£n.  I  loved  you  once.  [To  Org. 

Org,  Thou  didst,  wrong'd  creature :  in  despite  of 
malice, 
For  it  I  '11  love  thee  ever. 

Pen.  Spare  your  hand : 
Believe  me,  I'll  not  hurt  it. 

Org.  My  heart  too.* 

1  Lay  by  thy  whining  gray  dissimulation.']  This  beantiftil  expression 
is  happily  adopted  by  Milton,  the  great  plunderer  of  the  poetical  hire  of 
oar  old  dramatists. 

"He  ended  here,  and  Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimiUation,^^  Sec. — Par.  Reg. 

It  would  appear  from  the  next  speech  that  the  unsuspicious  Ithocles 
supposed  Orgilus  to  address  Bassanes,  in  this  rant,  in  order  to  incite  him 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  himself  foV  his  cruelty  to  Penthea ;  but  the  oornrt 
jbject  of  it  is  evidently  Ithocles.— GirroRD. 

a  Org.  My  heart  too.)  Here  is  some  mistakA  of  tbe  pnm,  wUck  I 
•vm  '  nreteaA  tonctUy.— GxrroRP. 
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Peru  Complain  not  though  I  wring  it  hard ;  I  'U 
kiss  it ; 
Oh,  't  is  a  fine  soft  palm ! — ^hark,  in  thine  ear ; 
Like  whom  do  I  look,  prithee  ? — ^nay,  no  whispering. 
Goodness !  we  had  been  happy ;  too  much  happiness 
Will  make  folk  proud,  they  say — but  that  is  he— 

[Pointing  to  Ithoclbs. 
And  yet  he  paid  for 't  home ;  alas !  his  heart 
Is  Qiept  into  the  cabinet  of  the  princess ; 
We  shall  have  points  and  bride-laces.    Remember, 
When  we  last  gathered  roses  in  the  garden, 
I  found  my  wits ;  but  truly  you  lost  yours. 
That 's  he,  and  still 't  is  he.    [^gain  pointing  to  Ith. 

Ith.  Poor  soul,  how  idly 
Her  fancies  guide  her  tongue ! 

Bass.  Keep  in,  vexation. 
And  break  not  into  clamour.  [Aside. 

Org.  She  has  tutor'd  me  ;* 
Some  powerful  inspiration  checks  my  laziness : 
Now  let  me  kiss  your  hand,  griev'd  beauty. 

Pen.  Kiss  it. — 
Alack,  alack,  his  lips  be  wondrous  cold ; 
Dear  soul,  he  has  lost  his  colour :  have  you  seen 
A  straying  heart  1  all  crannies !  every  drop 
Of  blood  is  turned  to  an  amethyst, 
Which  married  bachelors  hiin^  in  their  ears. 

Or^.  Peace  usher  her  into  Elysium ! 
If  this  be  madness,  madness  is  an  oracle.         [Exit. 

Ith,  Christalla,  Philema,  when  slept  my  sister. 
Her  ravings  are  so  wild  1 

Chris.  Sir,  not  these  ten  days. 

Phil.  We  watch  by  her  continually;  besides, 
We  can  not  any  way  pray  her  to  eat. 

Bass.  Oh, — misery  of  miseries ! 

Pen.  Take  comfort. 

1  She  has'tutar'd  me,]  i.  e.  by  repeatedly  pointing  out  Ithocles  to  his 
resentment.  What  plan  of  vengeance  Orgilus  had  previously  meditated 
we  know  not ;  but  the  deep  and  irresistible  pathos  of  this  most  afflicting 
■eeae  evidently  gives  a  deadly  turn  to  his  wrath.— Gifford. 
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You  may  live  well,  and  die  a  good  old  man : 
By  yea  and  nay,  an  oath  not  to  be  broken, 
Ifyou  had  joined  our  hands  once  in  the  temple 
('T  was  since  my  father  died,  for  had  he  lived 
He  would  have  done  U),  I  must  have  ~  called  yoo 

father.— 
Oh,  my  wreckM  honour !  ruined  by  those  tyrants, 
A  cruel  brother,  and  a  desperate  dotage. 
There  is  no  peace  left  for  a  ravish'd  wife 
Widow'd  by  lawless  marriage ;  to  all  memory, 
Penthea's,  poor  Penthea's  name  is  strumpeted ; 
But  since  her  blood  was  seasonM,  by  the  forfeit 
Of  noble  shame,  with  mixtures  of  pollution, 
Her  blood — 't  is  just — ^be  henceforth  n^verheightenM 
With  taste  of  sustenance !  starve ;  let  that  fulness 
Whose  pleurisy  hath  fever'd  faith  and  modesty — 
Forgive  me ;  Oh !  I  faint. 

[Fcdls  into  the  arms  ofheraUeniamU* 

Amu  Be  not  so  wilful. 
Sweet  niece,  to  work  thine  own  destruction. 

Ith.  Nature 
Will  call  her  daughter,  monster ! — ^what !  not  eat  % 
Refuse  the  only  ordinary  means 
Which  are  ordain'd  for  life  ?  be  not,  my  sister, 
A  murtheress  to  thyself. — Hear'st  thou  this,  Bas- 
sanes  ? 

Bass,  Fob !  I  am  busy ;  for  I  have  not  thoughts 
Enough  to  think :  all  shall  be  well  anon. 
'T  is  tumbling  in  my  head ;  there  is  a  mastery 
In  art,  to  fatten  and  keep  smooth  the  outside ; 
Yes,  and  to  comfort  up  the  vital  spirits 
Without  the  help  of  food,  fumes  or  perfumes, — 
Perfumes  or  fumes.    Let  her  alone ;  I  Ul  search  out 
The  trick  on  H.  [Aside. 

Pen,  Lead  me  gently ;  heavens  reward  ye. 
Griefs  are  sure  friends ;  they  leave,  without  control, 
Nor  cure  nor  comforts  for  a  leprous  soul. 

[ExiU  supported  by  Chris,  and  PmL. 

Bats,  I  grant  ye ;  and  will  put  in  practice  instantly 
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What  you  shall  still  admire :  H  is  woiiderflil, 
'T  is  super-singular,  not  to  be  matched ; 
Yet,  when  I  've  done 't,  I  've  done 't: — ^ye  shall  all 
thank  me.  [ElxiU 

Arm.  The  sight  is  full  of  terror. 

Ith.  On  my  soul 
Lies  such  an  infinite  clog  of  massy  dulness, 
As  that  I  have  not  sense  enough  to  feel  it. — 
See,  uncle,  the  angry  thing  returns  again. 
Shall 's  welcome  him  with  thunder  ?  we  are  haunted, 
And  must  use  exorcism  to  conjure  down 
This  spirit  of  malevolence. 

Enter  NEARcmis  and  Amelus. 

Arm.  Mildly,  nephew. 

/iTear.  I  come  not,  sir,  to  chide  your  late  disor- 
der; 
Admitting  that  th'  inurement  to  a  roughness 
In  soldiers  of  your  years  and  fortunes,  chiefly, 
So  lately  prosperous,  hath  not  yet  shook  off 
The  custom  of  the  war,  in  hours  of  leisure  ; 
Nor  shall  you  need  excuse,  since  you  're  to  render 
Account  to  that  fair  excellence,  the  princess. 
Who  in  her  private  gallery  expects  it 
From  your  own  mouth  alone :  I  am  a  messenger 
But  to  her  pleasure. 

Ith.  Excellent  Nearchus, 
Be  prince  still  of  my  services,  and  conquer. 
Without  the  combat  of  dispute ;  I  honour  you. 

jy'ear.  The  king  is  on  a  sudden  indisposed, 
Physicians  are  call'd  for ;  't  were  fit,  Armostes, 
You  should  be  near  him. 

Arm.  Sir,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

[Exeunt  Ithocles  and  Armostes. 

JSfear.  Amelus,  I  perceive  Calantha's  bosom 
Is  warm'd  with  other  fires  than  such  as  can 
Take  strength  from  any  fuel  of  the  love 
I  might  address  to  her ;  young  Ithocles, 
Or  ever  I  mistake,  is  lord  ascendant 
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Of  her  devotions :  one,  to  speak  him  truly, 
In  every  disposition  nobly  fashionM. 

Jlme.  But  can  your  highness  brook  to  be  so  riva]l*(]^ 
Considering  th'  inequality  of  the  persons  T 

J^ear*  J  can,  Amelus;  for  affections,  injured 
.  By  tyranny,  or  rigour  of  compulsion, 
Like  tempest-threaten'd  trees  unfirmly  rooted, 
Ne'er  spnng  to  timely  growth :  observe,  for  instance^ 
Life-spent  Penthea  and  unhappy  Orgilus. 

Ame.  How  does  your  grace  determine  1 

J^ear.  To  be  jealous 
Li  public,  of  what  privately  I  '11  further : 
And,  though  they  shall  not  know,  yet  they  shall 
find  it.  [jbmmU 

SCENE  III? 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  the  Kmo,  led  bv  HEMOPmL  and  Grotxekb,  followed 
^ij/ Armostes,  witn  a  box,  Crotolon,  and  Prophilus.- 
The  King  is  placed  in  a  chair. 

Amyc.  Our  daughter  is  not  near  1 

Arm,  She  is  retired,  sir, 
Into  her  gallery. 

Amyc,  Where 's  the  prince  our  cousin  % 

Pro,  New  walk'd  into  the  grove,  my  lord. 

Amyc,  All  leave  us 
Except  Armostes,  and  you,  Crotolon ; 
We  would  be  private. 

Pro,  Health  unto  your  majesty. 

[Exeunt  Pro.  Hbm.  and  Gron.^ 

Amyc,  WTiat !  Tecnicus  is  gone  ? 

Arm.  He  is,  to  Delphos ; 
And  to  your  royal  hands  presents  this  box. 

Amyc,  Unseal  it,  good  Armostes ;  therein  lie 
The  secrets  of  the  oracle ;  out  with  it ; 

[Arm.  takes  out  the  scrolU 
Apollo  live  our  patron !    Read,  Armostes. 
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Ann.  The  plot  in  which  the  Vine  takes  root 
Begins  to  dryjrom  head  to  foot; 
The  stock,  soon  rmthering,  want  of  sap 
Doth  cause  to  quail  the  Budding  Urape: 
But,  from  the  neighbouring  Em,  a  aew 
ShaJU  drop,  and  feed  the  plot  anew* 

Amye.  That  is  the  oracle ;  \«rhat  exposition 
Makes  the  philosopher? 
Arm.  This  brief  one,  only. 

The  plot  is  Sparta,  the  dried  Vine  the  king; 
The  quailiug  Grape  his  daughter ;  but  the  thing 
Of  most  importance,  not  to  be  reveaVd, 
ha  near  prince,  the  Elm:  the  rest  concealed, 

Tecnicus. 

Jkmyc.  Enough ;  although  the  opening  of  this  riddle 
Be  but  itself  a  riddle,  yet  we  construe 
How  near  our  labouring  age  draws  to  a  rest ; 
But  must  Calantha  quail  too !  that  young  Grape 
Untimely  budded !    I  could  mourn  for  her ; 
Her  tenderness  hath  yet  deserv'd  no  rigour 
So  to  be  cross'd  by  fate. 

Arm*  You  misapply,  sir, 
"With  favour  let  me  speak  it,  what  Apollo 
Hath  clouded  in  hid  sense ;  I  here  conjecture 
Her  marriage  with  some  neighbouring  prince,  the 

dew 
Of  which  befriending  Elm  shall  ever  strengthen 
Your  subjects  with  a  sovereignty  of  power. 

Crot.  Besides,  most  gi-acious  lord,  the  pith  of  ora- 
cles 
Is  to  be  then  digested,  when  the  events 
Expound  their  truth,  not  brought  as  soon  to  light 
As  utter'd ;  Truth  is  child  of  Time ;  and  herein 
I  find  no  scruple,  rather  cawse  of  comfort, 
With  unity  of  kingdoms. 

Amyc.  May  it  prove  so. 
For  weal  of  this  dear  nation ! — ^Where  is  Ithocles  ?— 
Armostes,  Crotolon,  when  this  withered  Vine 

VaL.  I.— 18 
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Of  ^my  frail  carcass,  on  the  funeral  pile, 
.Is  fired  into  its  ashes,  let  that  young  man 
Be  hedged  about  still  with  your  cares  and  loves ; 
Much  owe  I  to  his  worth,  much  to  his  service, — 
Let  such  as  wait  come  in  nowr 
Arm,  All  attend  here ! 

Enter  Ithocles,  Calaktha,  PaopmLuff,  Orgilus,  Eu- 
pmiANEA,  Hemophil,  and  Groneas. 

CaL  Dear  sir !  king !  father  I 

Rh.  Oh,  my  royal  master  I 

Amyc,  Cleave  not  my  heart,  sweet  twins  of  my 
life's  solace,, 
With  your  forejudging  fears ;  there  is  no  physic 
So  cunningly  restorative  to  cherish 
The  fall  of  age,  or  call  back  youth  and  vigx)ur. 
As  your  consents  in  duty ;  I  will  shake  off 
This  languishing  disease  of  time,  to  quicken 
Fresh  pleasures  in  these  drooping  hours  of  sad- 
ness. 
,  Is  fair  Euphranea  married  yet  to  Prophilus  ? 

Crot  This  morning,  gracious  lord. 

Org,  This  very  morning ; 
Which,  with  your  highness'  leave,  you  may  observe* 

too. 
Our  sister  looks,  methinks,  mirthful  and  sprightly. 
As  if  her  chaster  fancy  could  already — 
Nay,  prithee  blush  not ;  't  is  but  honest  change 
Of  fashion  in  the  garment — 

Euph.  You  are  pleasant. 

Amyc.  We  thank  thee,  Orgilus,  this  mirth  becomes 
thee. 
But  wherefore  sits  the  court  in  such  a  silence  I 
A  wedding  without  revels  is  not  seemly. 

Col.  Your  late  indisposition,  sir,  forbade  it. 

Amyc.  Be  it  thy  charge,  Calantha,  to  set  forward 
The  bridal  sports,  to  which  I  will  be  present ; 
If  not,  at  least  consenting ; — ^muie  own  Ithocles, 
J  have  done  little  for  thee  yet. 
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hh.  You  have  built  me 
To  ^e  full  height  I  stand  in. 

CW.  Now  Olr never! —  [Aside. 

Bfav  I  propose  a  suit  T 

Anyc.  Demand,  and  have  it. 

Gx/T  Pray,  sir,  give  me  this  young  man,  and  no 
further 
Account  him  yours,  than  he  deserves  in  all  things 
To  be  thought  worthy  mine ;  I  will  esteem  him 
According  to  his  merit. 

Amyc.  Still  thou  'rt  my  daughter. 
Still  grow'st  upon  my  heart.    Give  me  thine  hand; 

[To  Ith. 
Calantha,  take  thine  own ;  in  noble  actions 
Thou  It  find  him  firm  and  absolute.    I  would  not 
Have  parted  with  thee,  Ithocles,  to  any 
But  to  a  mistress,  who  is  all  what  I  am. 

Ith.  A  change,  great  king,  most  wishM  for,  'cause 
the  same. 

Col.   Thou   art  mine. — ^Have   I  now   kept   my 
wordt 

Ith.  Divinely. 

Org.  Rich  fortunes  guard,  the  favour  of  a  prin 
cess 
Rock  thee,  brave  man,  in  ever-crowned  plenty ! — 
You  are  minion  of  the  time ;  be  thankful  for  it. 
Ho !  here  's  a  swing  in  destiny — apparent ! 
The  youth  is  up  on  tiptoe,  yet  may  stumble.  [Aside, 

Amyc.  On  to  your  recreations. — Now  convey  me 
Unto  my  bedchamber ;  none  on  his  forehead 
Wear  a  distempered  look. 

All.  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Cal.  Sweet,  be  not  from  my  sight. 

Ith.  My  whole  felicity ! 
[Amyclas  is  carried  out. — Exeunt.aU  hut  Ithocles 
detained  by  Orgilus. 

Org.  Shall  I  be  bold,  my  lord  ? 

Ith.  Thou  canst  not,  Orgilus. 
Call  me  thine  own ;  for  Prophilus  must  henceforth 
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Be  all  thy  sister's ;  friendship,  though  it  cease  not 
In  marriage,  yet  is  oft  at  less  command 
Than  when  a  single  freedom  can  dispose  it. 

Org.  Most  right,  my  most  good  lord,  my  most  great 
lord, 
My  gracious  princely  lord,  I  might  add  royal. 

M.  Royal!    A  subject  royal T 

Org.  Why  not,  pray,  sir? 
The  sovereignty  of  kingdoms,  in  their  nonage, 
Stoop'd  to  desert,  not  birth ;  there 's  as  much  merit 
In  clearness  of  affection,  as  in  puddle 
Of  generation ;  you  have  conquer'd  love 
Even  in  the  loveliest :  if  I  greatly  err  not. 
The  son  of  Venus  hath  bequeathed  his  quiver 
To  Ithocles  to  manage,  by  whose  arrows 
Oalantha's  breast  is  openM. 

Ith.  Can  it  be  possible  % 

Org.  I  was  myself  a  piece  of  suitor  once, 
And  forward  in  preferment  too ;  so  forward. 
That,  speaking  truth,  I  may  without  offence,  sir. 
Presume  to  whisper,  that  my  hopes  and  (hark  ye !) 
My  certainty  of  marriage  stood  assured 
With  as  firm  footing  (by  your  leave)  as  any's, 
Now,  at  this  very  instant — but— 

Bh.  'T  is  granted : 
And  for  a  league  of  privacy  between  us. 
Read  o'er  my  bosom  and  partake  a  secret ; 
The  princess  is  contracted  mine. 

Org.  Still,  why  not  ? 
I  now  applaud  her  wisdom :  when  your  kingdom 
Stands  seated  in  your  will,  secure  and  settled, 
I  dare  pronounce  you  will  be  a  just  monarch ; 
Greece  must  admire  and  tremble. 

Ith.  Then  the  sweetness 
Of  so  imparadised  a  comfort,  Orgilus ! 
It  is  to  banquet  with  the  gods. 

Org.  The  glOiy 
Of  numerous  children,  potency  of  nobles, 
Bent  knees,  hearts  pav'd  to  tread  on ! 
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Ith.  With  a  friendship 

So  dear,  so  fast  as  thine. 
Org.  I  am  unfitting 

For  office ;  but  for  service- 
it^  We  'U  distinguish 

Our  fortunes  merely  in  the  title ;  partners 

In  all  respects  else  but  the  bed. 
Org.  The  bed? 

Forefend  it,  Jove's  own  jealousy ! — till  lastly 

We  slip  down  in  the  conunon  earth  together. 

And  there  our  beds  are  equal;  save  some  monu- 
ment 

To  show  this  was  the  king,  and  this  the  subject — 

[Soft  sad  music. 

List,  what  sad  sounds  are  these?   extremely  sad 
ones. 
hh.  Sure  from  Penthea's  lodgings. 
Org.  Hark  !  a  voice  too. 

A  Song  Tinthin. 

Ohf  no  more,  no  more,  too  late 

SigJis  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate. 
Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers. 
Are  burnt  out :  no  heat,  no  light, 
Now  remains  ;  H  is  ever  night. 
Love  is  dead  ;  let  lovers^  eyes, 
LoclCd  in  endless  dreams, 
TV  extremes  of  all  extremes. 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  love  dies, 
Now  love  dies, — implying 
Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever,  ever  dying. 

Ith.  Oh  my  misgiving  heart ! 
Org.  A  horrid  stillness 
Succeeds  this  deathful  air ;  let's  know  the  reason: 
Tread  softly ;  there  is  mystery  in  mourning. 

[Exeunt* 
18* 
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SCENE  IV. 
Apartment  of  Pibnthea  in  the  same. 

I 

Penthea  discovered  in  a  chair,  veiled  r  Chbistalla 
aru2  Philema  at  her  feet,  numrmng.  Enter  two  Star* 
vantSy  Tjoiih  two  other  chairs,  one  with  an  engine*^ 

Enter  Ithocles  and  Oroilus. 

1  Serv.  [Aside  to  Org.]   'T  is  done ;  that  on  her 
right-hand. 

Org.  Good!  begone.  [Exeunt Servants 

hh.  Soft  peace  enrich  this  room  \ 

Org.  How  fares  the  l?idy  % 

Pm.  Dead. 

Chris..  Dead ! 

Phil.  Starv'd. 

Chris.  Starv'd! 

Ith.  Me  miserable ! 

Org.  Tell  us 
How  parted  she  from  life  1 

Phtl.  She  callM  for  music, 
And  beggM  some  gentle  voice  to  tune  a  farewell 
To  life  and  griefs ;  Christalla  touch'd  the  lute* 
I  wept  the  funeral  song. 

1  Enter  two  servants  with  two  chairs^  one  with  an  engine.]  Thii 
engine^  as  it  is  here  called,  in  correspondence  with  the  homely  properties 
of  our  old  theatres,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  common  elbow- 
chair,  which,  by  means  of  a  conple  of  leathern  hinges  and  a  yard  or  two 
of  packthread,  was  made  to  cross  its  arms  over  the  breast  of  the  person 
teated  in  it. 

In  the  DeviPs  Charter,  which  appeared  on  the  stage  nearly  thirty  yean 
before  the  Broken  Heart,  will  be  found  the  following  stage-direction. 
*'  Enter  Lucretia,  with  a  chair  in  her  hand,  which  she  sets  on  Um 
stage." 
The  lady  then  delivers  herself  as  follows : 

Luc.  I  have  devised  such  a  curious  siUHPa 
As  jealous  Vulean  never  yet  devised, 
To  grasp  his  armes,  unable  to  resist 
Death's  instrument  enclosed  in  these  hands. 

Aooordinil^y  Gismond  sits  down,  is  "  grasped,"  like  Ithocles,  fund  irtabbed 
Without  resistance  by  his  wife ;  who  retiTeS)  as  ahe  eatered,  **  witb  Uie 
Ui  kw  hand."— GiTFOftOto 
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Oiris.  Which  scarce  was  ended, 
But  her  last  breath  sealM  up  these  hollow  sounds : 
"  Oh  cruel  Ithocles,  and  injured  Orgilus  !" 
»So  down  she  drew  her  veil,  so  died. 

hh.  So  died ! 

Org.  Up !  you  are  messengers  of  death,  go  from 
us ;  [Chris,  and  Phil,  rise* 

•Here's  wo  enough  to  court  without  a  prompter. 
Away  ;  and, — ^hark  ye  ! — till  you  see  us  next, 
No  syllable  that  she  is  dead. — Away, 
Keep  a  smooth  brow. — [Exeunt  Chris,  and  Phil.}— 
My  lord. — 

1th.  Mine  only  sister ! 
Another  is  not  left'  me. 

Org.  Take  that  chair, 
1  '11  seat  me  here  in  this :  between  us  sits 
The  object  of  our  sorrows ;  some  few  tears 
We  '11  part  among  us :  I  perhaps  can  mix 
One  lamentable  story  to  prepare  them. — 
There,  there !  sit  there,  my  lord. 

Itk.  Yes,  as  you  please. 

[Sits  dowHf  the  chair  closes  upon  him. 
What  means  this  treachery  ? 

Org,  Caught !  you  are  caught, 
Young  master !  't  is  thy  throne  of  coronation. 
Thou  fool  of  greatness  !    See,  1  take  this  veil  off; 
Survey  a  beauty  wither'd  by  the  flames 
Of  an  insulting  Phaeton,  her  brother. 

Ith.  Thou  mean'st  to  kill  me  basely  ? 

Org.  I  foreknew 
The  last  act  of  her  life,  and  train'd  thee  hither, 
To  sacrifice  a  tyrant  to  a  turtle. 
You  dream'd  of  kingdoms,  did  you !  how  to  bosom 
The  delicacies  of  a  youngling  princess ! 
How  with  this  nod  to  grace  that  subtle  courtier, 
How  with  that  frown  to  make  this  noble  tremble. 
And  so  fortli ;  wliile  Penthea's  groans  and  tortures, 
Her  agonies,  her  miseries,  afflictions. 
Ne'er  touch'd  upon  your  thought !  as  for  my  injuries. 
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Alas !  they  were  beneath  your  royal  pity ; 

But  yet  they  lived,  thou  proud  man,  to  confound 

thee. 
Behold  thy  fate ;  this  steel !  [Draws  a  dagger, 

lih.  Strike  home !    A  courage 
As  keen  as  thy  revenge  shall  give  it  welcome ; 
But  prithee  faint  not ;  if  the  wound  close  up. 
Tent*  it  with  double  force,  and  search  it  deeply. 
Thou  look'st  that  I  should  whine,  and  beg  compas- 
sion, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  vainness  of  my  glories ; 
A  statelier  resolution  arms  my  confidence. 
To  cozen  thee  of  honour ;  neither"  could  I, 
With  equal  trial  of  unequal  fortuhe. 
By  hazard  of  a  duel ;  't  were  a  bravery 
Too  mighty  for  a  slave  intending  murder. 
On  to  the  execution^  and  inherit 
A  conflict  with  thy  horrors. 

Org.  By  Apollo, 
Thou  talk'st  a  goodly  language !  for  requital 
I  will  report  thee  to  thy  mistress  richly ; 
And  take  this  peace  along :  some  few  short  minutes 
Determin'd,  my  resolves  shall  quickly  follow 
Thy  wrathful  ghost ;  then,  if  we  tug  for  mastery, 
Penthea's  sacred  eyes  shall  lend  new  courage. 
Give  me  thy  hand — ^be  healthful  in  thy  parting 
From  lost  mortality !  thus,  thus  I  free  it.  {Stds  him* 

Ith.  Yet,  yet,  I  scorn  to  shrink. 

Org.  Keep  up  thy  spirit : 
I  will  be  gentle  even  in  blood ;  to  linger 
Pain,  which  I  strive  to  cure,  were  to  be  cruel. 

[Stabs  him  again. 

Ith.  Nimble  in  vengeance,  I  forgive  thee !    Follow 
Safety  with  best  success ;  oh,  may  it  prosper  !— 
Penthea,  by  thy  side  thy  brother  bleeds ; 

1  Td  tent,  to  search  as  a  wound ;  firom  tent,  a  roll  of  lint  employed  ia 
examli^ng  or  pnriiying  a  deep  woand. — NARBx^g  Glosbart. 

>  So  Bfr.  Gifford'e  copy ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  pasaager  like  a  ftw 
flUimJIlk  FcprdyismoreeofytobegneafedattbandiitinetlyiiiidancoDil 
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The  earnest  of  his  wrongs  to  thy  forced  faith* 
Tlioughts  of  ambition,  or  delicious  banquet 
With  beauty,  youth,  and  love,  together  perish 
In  my  last  breath,  which  on  the  sacred  altar 
Of  a  long-look'd-for  peace — now — moves— to  hea- 
ven. [Dies* 
Org.  Farewell,  fair  spring  of  manhood  4  hence- 
forth welcome 
Best  expectation  of  a  noble  sufferance. 
1 11  lock  the  bodies  safe,  till  what  must  follow 
Shall  be  approved. — Sweet  twins,  shine  stars  for 

ever! 
In  vain  they  build  their  hopes,  whose  life  is  shame; 
No  monument  lasts  but  a  happy  name. 

[luocks  the  dootf  and  exU* 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Bassanes's  House. 

Enter  Babsanes. 

Bass,  Athens — to  Athens  I  have  sent,  the  nursery 
Of  Greece  for  learning,  and  the  fount  of  know- 
ledge ; 
For  here,  in  Sparta,  there 's  not  left  among  us 
One  wise  man  to  direct ;  we  are  all  turn'd  madcaps. 
'T  is  said  Apollo  is  the  god  of  herbs. 
Then  certainly  he  knows  the  virtue  of  them: 
To  Delphos  I  have  sent  too ;  if  there  can  be 
A  help  for  nature,  we  are  sure  yet. 

Enter  Orgilus. 

Org*  Honour 
Attend  thy  counsels  ever. 

Bass.  I  beseech  thee, 
With  all  my  heart,  let  me  go  from  thee  quietly; 
I  will  not  aught  to  do  with  thee,  of  all  men. 
The  doubles  of  a  hare, — or,  in  a  morning, 
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Salutes  irom  a  splay-footed  witch, — ^to  drop 
Thre^  drops  of  blood  at  th'  nose  just,  and  no 

more, — 
Croaking  of  ravens,  or  the  screech  of  owls» 
Are  not  so  boding  mischief,  as  thy  crossing 
My  private  meditations :  shun  me,  prithee ; 
And  if  1  cannot  love  thee  heartily, 
I  'fl  love  thee  as  well  as  I  can. 

Org,  Noble  Bassanes, 
Mist&e  me  not. 

Bass.  Phew !  then  we  shall  be  troubled. 
Thou  wert  ordain'd  my  plague — heaven  make  me 

thankful; 
And  give  me  patience,  too,  heaven,  I  beseech  theei 

Orff.  Accept  a  league  of  amity ;  for  henceforth, 
I  vow,  by  my  best  genius,  in  a  syUable, 
Never  to  speak  vexation ;  I  will  study 
Service  and  friendship,  with  a  zealous  sorrow 
3For  my  past  incivility  towards  you. 

Bms,  He3E*dey,  good  words,  good  words !  I  must 
believe  'era. 
And  be  a  coxcomb  for  my  labour. 

Org,  Use  not 
So  hard  a  language ;  your  misdoubt  is  causeless : 
For  instance,  if  you  promise  to  put  on 
A  constancy  of  patience,  such  a  patience 
As  chronicle  or  history  ne'er  mention'd. 
As  follows  not  example,  but  shall  stand 
A  wonder,  and  a  theme  for  imitation. 
The  first,  the  index  pointing  to  a  second,* 
I  will  acquaint  you  with  an  unmatch'd  secret, 
Whose  knowledge  to  your  griefs  shall  set  a  period. 

Bass.  Thou  canst  not,  Orgilus:  'tis  in  the  power 
Of  the  gods  only ;  yet,  for  satisfaction. 
Because  I  note  an  earnest  in  thine  utterance. 


>  Orgilus  alludes  to  tho  index-hand  ({fCr\  so  common  in  the 
.of  our  old  books,  and  which  serred  to  direct  the  reader's  attent^oa'to 
0ucli  passages  as  the  author  wished  to  recommend  to  particular  notlctt. 

— ^IfFORDb 
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Unforced,  and  naturally  free,  be  resolute/ 
The  virgin-bays  i^all  not  withstand  the  lightning 
With  a  more  careless  danger,  than  my  constancy 
The  full  of  thy  relation;  coidd  it  move 
Distraction  in  a  senseless  marble  statue. 
It  should  find  me  a  rock :  I  do  expect  now 
Some  truth  of  unheard  moment. 

Org.  To  your  patience 
You  must  add  privacy,  as  strong  in  silence 
As  mysteries  lock'd  up  in  Jove's  own  bosom. 

Scus.  A  scuU  hid  in  the  earth  a  treble  age 
Shall  sooner  prate. 

Org*  Lastly,  to  such  direction 
As  i&  severity  of  a  glorious  action 
Deserves  to  lead  your  wisdom  and  your  judgmentr 
You  ought  to  yield  obedience. 

Bass.  With  assurance 
Of  will  and  thankfulness. 

Org.  With  manly  courage, 
Please  then  to  follow  me. 

Bass.  Where'er,  I  fear  not.  [Esewit 


SCENE  n. 

.A  State  Room  in  the  Palace. 

A  Flourish.— Enter  Euphranea,  led  by  Geoneas  and 
HEMOPmL ;  Prophilus,  led  by  Christalla  and  Pm- 
LEMA ;  Nearchus  svpporting  Calantha  ;  Crotolon 
and  Amelus.  , 

Cal.  We  miss  our  servant  Ithocles,  and  Orgilus ; 
On  whom  attend  they  % 

Crot.  My  son,  gracious  princess, 
WhisperM  some  new  device,  to  which  these  revels 
Should  be  but  usher ;  wherein  I  conceive 
Lcxrd  Ithocles  and  he  Himself  are  actors. 

1 1.  e.  bejMffiKNlecfi  oMiircd;  Aa 
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Cat.  A  fair  excuse  for  absence :  as  for  Bassanes,. 
Delights  to  him  are  troublesome ;  Armostes 
Is  with  the  king? 

Crot  He  is. 

Cod.  On  to  the  dance ! 
Cousid^hand  you  the  bride ;  the  bridegroom  must  be 
Intrusted  to  my  courtship.    Be  not  jealous, 
Euphranea ;  I  shall  scarcely  prove  a  temptress.-— 
FaU  to  our  dance. 

The  Rbvbls. 
Music. — Neabchus  dances  Tsoith  Euphranea,  PROPm> 

LUS  with    CaLAMTUA,    ChRISTALLA   with    HsBfOPHILf 

,  PmLEMA  zvith  Groneas. 

Hiey  DANCE  the  first  change;  during  which  AjiMOSTBa 

enters. 

Arm.  {whispers  Cal.]  The  king  your  father 's  dead* 
CkU.  To  the  other  change. 
Arm.  Is 't  possible  ? 

They  dance  the  second  change* 

Enter  Bassanes. 

Bass,  [whispers  Cal.]  Oh  madam! 
Penthea,  poor  Penthea  's  starv'd. 

CaJ.  Beshrewthee! — 
Leiad  to  the  next. 

Bass.  Amazement  dulls  my  senses. 

They  dance  the  third  change^ 

JEjnter  Orgilus. 

Org>  [whispers  Cal.]  Brave  Ithocles  is  murdex'idy. 

murder'd  cruelly. 
CbZ.  How  dull  this  music  sounds  \   Strike  up  more 
sprightly ; 
Our  footings  are  not  active  like  our  heart,  v> 

Which  treads  the  nimbler  measure* 
Org*  1  am  thunderstruck ! 
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TU  ha  CHANGE. 

CU.  So !  let.QS  breathe  a  while.— fJifiittc  CM$et.] 
—Hath  not  this  motioa 
Rvis'd  fresher  colours  on  our  cheeks  1 

JVcar.  Sweet  princess,  > 

A  perfect  purity  of  blood  enamels 
TbQ  beauty  of  your  white. 

(JaL  We  all  look  cheerfully: 
And,  cousin,  'tis  methinks  a  rare  presumption 
In  any  who  prefer  our  lawful  pleasures 
Before- their  own  sour  censure,  to  interrupt 
The  custom  of  this  cereinony  bluntly. 

Near.  None  dares,  lady. 

CaL  Yes,  yes ;  some  hollow  voice  delivered  to  me 
How  that  the  king  was  dead. 

Arm.  The  king  is  dead : 
That  fatal  news  was  mine ;  for  in  mine  arms 
He  breath'd  his  last,  and  with  his  crown  bequeathed 

you 
Your  mother's  wedding-ring ;  which  here  I  tender. 

Grot.  Most  strange ! 

Ccd.  Peace   crown  his  ashes!    We  are  queen 
then. 

Near.  Long  live  Calantha!    Sparta's  sovereign 
queen ! 

AIL  Long  live  the  queen ! 

Cat.  What  whisper'd  Bassanes  ? 

Bass.  That  my  Penthea,  miserable  soul, 
Was  starv'd  to  death. 

Cal.  She 's  happy ;  she  hath  fmish'd 
A  long  and  painful  progress. — A  third  murmur 
Pierced  mine  unwilling  ears. 

Org.  That  Ithocles 
Was  murther'd  i — rather  butcher'd,  had  not  bravery 
Of  an  undaunted  spirit,  conquering  terror, 
K|pclaim'd  his  last  a(*t  triumph  over  ruin. 

Jtrm.  How!  murther'd! 

CaL  By  whose  hand? 
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Orf.  By  mine ;  this  weapon 
Was  instrument  to  my  revenge ;  the  reasons 
Are  just,  and  known :  quit  him  of  these,  and  then 
Never  lived  gentleman  of  gi  eater  merit, 
Hope,  or  abi&ment  to  steer  a  kingdom. 

Crot.  Fy,Orgilus! 

Euph,  Fy,  brother ! 

Cat.  You  have  done  it  ? 

Bass.  How  it  was  done,  let  him  report,  the  for- 
feit 
Of  whose  aUegiance  to  our  laws  doth  covet 
Rigour  of  justice ;  but,  that  done  it  is, 
Mine  eyes  have  been  an  evidence  of  credit 
Too  sure  to  be  convinced.^    Armostes,  rend  not 
Thine  arteries  with  hearing  the  bare  circumstances 
Of  these  csdamities :  thou  hast  lost  a  nephew, 
A  niece,  and  I  a  wife :  continue  man*  still ; 
Make  me  the  pattern  of  digesting  evils, 
Who  can  outlive  my  mighty  ones,  not  shrinking 
At  such  a  pressure  as  would  sink  a  soul 
Into  what 's  most  of  death,  the  worst  of  horrors. 
But  I  have  sealM  a  covenant  with  sadness. 
And  enterM  into  bonds  without  condition, 
To  stand  these  tempests  calmly ;  mark  me,  nobles, 
I  do  not  shed  a  tear,  not  for  Penthea ! 
Excellent  misery ! 

Cal.  We  begin  our  reign 
With  a  first  act  of  justice :  thy  confession. 
Unhappy  Orgilus,  dooms  thee  a  sentence ; 
But  yet  thy  father's  or  thy  sister's  presence 
Shall  be  excus'd.    Give,  Crotolon,  a  blessing 
To  thy  lost  son ;  Euphranea,  izke  a  farewell, 
And  both  be  gone. 

Crot.  [to  Org.]  Confirm  thee,  noble  sorrow, 
In  worthy  resolution ! 

1  Mine  eye»  have  bten  an  nndenofi  9f  credit  Mf 

Too  9ure  to  be  con>rinc«d.]  Conmnee  ia  used  here  in  tbefflfllfii 
Mom  iit fonquer^^vvmkrounu  In  modwn  termi, " my  vrUimm  ft t» 
tnM  to  to^miM^-^hyroRiK 
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Euph^  Could  ray  tears  speak. 
My  griefs  were  slight. 

Org.  All  goodness  dwell  among  ye! 
Enjoy  my  sister,  Prophilus ;  my  vengeance 
AimM  never  at  thy  prejudice. 

CaU.  Now  withdraw. 

[Ekeunt  Grot.  Pro.  and  EvnU 
Bloody  relater  of  thy  stains  in  hlood. 
For  that  thou  hast  reported  him,  whose  fortunes 
And  life  by  thee  are  both  at  once  snatch'd  from 

him, 
With  honourable  mention,  make  thy  choice 
Of  what  death  likes  thee  best ;  there 's  all  our 

bounty. 
But  to  excuse  delays,  let  me,  dear  coi^sin. 
Entreat  you  and  these  lords  see  execution, 
Instant,  before  you  pai^. 

JSTear.  Your  will  commands  us. 

Org.  One  suit,  just  queen,  my  last :  vouchsafe  your 
clemency, 
That  by  no  common  hand  I  be  divided 
From  this  my  humble  frailty. 

Col.  To  their  wisdoms 
Who  are  to  be  spectators  of  thine  end, 
I  make  the  reference :  those  that  are  dead, 
Are  dead ;  had  they  not  now  died,  of  necessity 
TTiey  must  have  paid  the  debt  they  owed  to  nature, 
One  time  or  other. — Use  despatch,  my  lords; 
We  '11  suddenly  prepare  our  coronation. 

[Exeunt  Cal.  Phil,  and  Chris. 

Arm.  'T  is  strange,  these  tragedies  should  never 
touch  on 
Her  female  pity. 

Bass.  vShe  has  a  masculine  spirit : 
And  wherefore  should  I  pule,  and,  like  a  girl, 
put  finger  in  the  eye ?  let's  be  all  toughness, 
iMlhout  distinction  betwixt  sex  and  sex. 

J^ear.  Now,  Orgilus,  thy  choice  1 

Org,  To  bleed  to  death. 
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Arm,  The  executioner? 

Org*  Myself,  no  surgeon ; 
I  am  well  skillM  in  letting  blood.    Bind  fast 
This  arm,  that  so  the  pipes  may  from  their  condnits 
Convey  a  full  stream ;  here  'b  a  skilful  instrument : 

[Shomskis  dagger^ 
Only  I  am  a  beggar  to  som^  charity 
To  speed  me  in  this  execution, 
By  lending  th*  other  prick  to  th'  other  arm, 
When  this  is  'bubbling  life  out. 

Bass*  I  am  for  you, 
It  most  concerns  my  art,  my  care,  my  credit ; 
Quick  fillet  both  his  arms. 

Org.  Gramercy,  friendship ! 
Such  courtesies  are  real,  which  flow  cheerfully 
Without  an  expectation  of  requital. 
Reach  me  a  staff  in  this  hand. — \They  give  kim  a 

stqfft^] — If  aproneness, 
Or  custom  in  my  nature,  from  my  cradle, 
Had  been  inclined  to  fierce  and  eager  bloodshed, 
A  coward  guilt,  hid  in  a  coward  quaking, 
Would  have  betray'd  me  to  ignoble  flight, 
And  vagabond  pursuit  of  dreadftil  safety ; 
But  look  upon  my  steadiness,  and  scorn  not 
The  sickness  of  my  fortune  ;  which,  since  Bassanes 
Was  husband  to  Penthea,  had  lain  bedrid. 
We  trifle  time  in  words  : — thus  I  show  cunning 
In  opening  of  a  vein  too  full,  too  lively. 

[Pierces  the  vein  with  his  dagger^ 

Arm.  Desperate  courage ! 

JSTear*  Honourable  infamy! 

Hem,  I  tremble  at  the  sight. 

Gron.  'Would  I  were  loose ! 

Bass.  It  sparkles  like  a  lusty  wine  new  broachM ; 
The  vessel  must  be  sound  from  which  it  issues. 
Grasp  hard  this  other  stick — I  '11  be  as  nimble —  ^ 
But  prithee,  look  not  pale — Have  at  ye  1 — stretch  cfll 

1  This  was  for  the  purpomof  being  grasped  during  the  bleeding  x  a 
practice  fomlliar  to  every  village  doctor  in  the  kingdom.— Girrouw 
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Thine  arm  with  vigour,  and  unshak[en1  virtue. 

[Opens  the  vein. 
Good !  oh,  I  envy  not  a  rival,  fitted 
To  conquer  in  extremities :  this  pastime 
Appears  majestical;  some  high-tuned  poem, 
Hereafter,  shall  deliver  to  posterity 
The  writer's  gloiy,  and  his*  subject's  triumph. 
How  is 't,  man  ?— -droop  not  yet. 

Org.  I  feel  no  palsies. 
On  a  pair-royal  do  I  wait  in  death ; 
My  sovereign  as  his  liegeman ;  on  my  ndstresSt 
As  a  devoted  servant ;  and  on  Ithocles, 
As  if  no  brave,  yet  no  unworthy  enemy : 
Nor  did  I  use  an  engine  to  entrap 
His  life,  out  of  a  slavish  fear  to  combat 
Youth,  strength,  or  cunning  ;*   but  for  that  I  durst 

not 
Engage  the  goodness  of  a  cause  on  fortune, 
By  which  his  name  might  have  outfaced  my  ven- 
geance. 
Oh,  Tecnicus,  inspired  with  Phoebus'  fire ! 
I  call  to  mind  thy  augury,  't  was  perfect ; 
Revenge  proves  its  ozam  executioner. 
When  feeble  man  is  bendmg  to  his  mother. 
The  dust  he  was  first  framed  on,  thus  he  totters — 

Bnss,  Life's  fountain  is  dried  up. 

Org.  So  falls  the  standard 
Of  my  prerogative  in  being  a  creature ! 
A  mist  hangs  o'er  mine  eyes,  the  sun's  bright  splen- 
dour 
Is  clouded  in  an  everlasting  shadow ; 
Welcome,  thou  ice,  that  sit'st  about  my  heart, 
No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee.  [Die$. 

Near.  Speech  hath  left  him. 

Bass.  He  hath  shook  hands  with  time ;  his  funeral 
urn 

1  Ymitlh  atftngtkt  oreaniiiiis»]  L  e.  pnujddd  Aill  in  Um  lute  oTamii. 
— Otvroiip'. 

1B« 
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Shall  be  my  charge :  remove  the  bloodless  body* 
The  coronation  must  require  attendance ; 
That  past,  my  few  days  can  be  bu<;  one  moumingf. 

[Exeunt 


SCENE  in. 
,  ,  ATemple. 

An  •^'^'^MMP^  ^^^^  white;  two  lifhtt  f^  virgin 
wax  iwmK\vfRecorders ;  during  which  enUr  Attend- 
ants, ^eofnig^lTHocLKs  on  a  hearse,  in  a  rich  robe^ 
with  a  crown  on  his  head ;  and  place  him  on  the  one 
tide  of  the  Altar*  AJler  zs)hitn,  enter  Calantha, 
in  white,  crowned,  attended  by  Euphranea,  Philema, 
and  Christalla,  also  in  white ;  NEARcmiB,  Armos- 

^    TES,  CrOTOLON,   PrOPHILUS,   AmELUB,  Ba88ANE8»  He- 

MOpmL,  and  Groneas. 

Calantha  kneels  before  the  Altar,  the  Ladies  kneeling 
behind  her,  the  rest  stand  qffl  The  Recorders  cease 
during  her  devotions.  Soft  music.  Calantha  and 
the  rest  rise,  doing  obeisance  to  the  Altar. 

CaU  Our  orisons  are  heard ;  the  gods  are  merciful. 
Now  tell  me,  you,  whose  loyalties  pay  tribute 
To  us  your  lawful  sovereign,  how  unskilful 
Your  duties  or  obedience  is,  to  render 
Subjection  to  the  sceptre  of  a  virgin, 
Who  have  been  ever  fortunate  in  princes 
Of  masculine  and  stirring  composition  ? 
A  woman  has  enough  to  govern  wisely 
Her  own  demeanours,  passions,  and  divisions. 
A  nation  warlike,  and  inured  to  practice 
Of  policy  and  labour,  cannot  brook 
A  feminate  authority ;  we  therefore 
Command  your  counsel,  how  you  may  advise 
In  choosing  of  a  husband,  whose  abilities 
Can  better  guide  this  kingdom. 
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J^ear.  Royal  lady. 
Tour  law  is  in  your  will. 

Arm,  We  have  seen  tokens 
Of  constancy  too  lately  to  mistrust  it 

CroL  Yet,  if  your  highness  settle  on  a  choice. 
By  your  own  judgment  both  allowed  and  lik*d  of» 
Sparta  may  grow  in  power,  and  proceed 
To  an  increasing  height.  ^ 

Ccd.  Hold  you  the  samtft  mindt . 

Ba99,  Alas,  great  mistress !  |«Mg|  is  w  cloned 
With  the  thick  darkness  of  my  in^w  IH^^beSf 
That  I  forecast  nor  dangers,  hopes,  or  safety. 
Give  me  some  comer  of  the  world  to  wear  out 
The  remnant  of  the  minutes  I  must  number. 
Where  I  may  hear  no  sounds,  but  sad  complaints 
Of  virgins,  who  have  lost  contracted  partners; 
Of  husbands  howling  that  their  wives  were  ravish'd 
By  some  untimely  fate ;  of  friends  divided 
By  churlish  opposition ;  or  of  fathers 
Weeping  upon   their   children's  slaughtered  car- 
casses ; 
Or  daughters,  groaning  o'er  their  fathers*  hearses. 
And  I  can  dwell  there,  and  with  these  keep  consort 
As  musical  as  theirs.    What  can  you  look  for 
From  an  old,  foolish,  peevish,  doting  man, 
But  craziness  of  age  ? 

CaL  Cousin  of  Argos ! 

J^ear.  Madam. 

CW.  Were  I  presently 
To  choose  you  for  my  lord,  1 11  open  freely 
What  articles  I  would  propose  to  treat  on, 
Before  our  marriage. 

^ear»  Name  them,  virtuous  lady. 

Cal.  I  woidd  presume  you  would  retain  the  royalty 
Of  Sparta  in  her  own  bounds ;  then  in  Argos 
Armostes  might  be  viceroy ;  in  Messene 

ieht  Crotolon  bear  sway ;  and  Bassanes— 

BcLss.  I,  queen  ?  alas  !  what,  I  ? 

CaL  Be  Sparta's  marshal ; 
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The  multitudes  of  high  employments  could  not 
But  set  a  peace  to  private  griefs.    Tliese  gentlemen, 
Groneas  and  Hemophil,  with  worthy  pensions, 
Should  wait  upon  your  person,  in  your  chamber; 
I  would  bestow  ChristaUa  on  Amelus, 
She  '11  prove  a  constant  wife ;  and  Philema 
Should  into  Vesta's  temple. 

Bass,  This  is  a  testament ! 
It  sounds  not  like  conditions  on  a  marriage. 

J^ear.  All  tbjf  should  be  perform'd. 

Col,  La8tlyt«|  Prophilus ; 
He  should  be,  oKisin,  solemnly  invested 
In  all  those  bonours,  titles,  and  preferments 
Which  his  dear  friend,  and  my  negketed  husband, 
Too  short  a  time  enjoyed. 

Pro.  I  am  unworthy 
To  live  in  your  remembrance. 

Efuph.  Excellent  lady ! 

JVear.  Madam,  what  means  that  word,  *'  neglected 
husband  ?" 

CaL  Forgive  me : — ^now  I  turn  to  ihee'  thou  shadow 
Of  my  contracted  lord !    Bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding  ring  upon 
His  finger ;  'twas  my  father's  last  bequest. 

[Places  a  ritigon  thejinger  o/'Ithocles. 
Thus  I  new-marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am : 
Death  shall  not  separate  us.     Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceiv'd  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another. 
Of  death !  and  death !  and  death !  still  I  danced  for- 
ward ! 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 
Be  such  mere  women,  who,  with  shrieks  and  out- 
cries. 
Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows. 
Yet  live  to  [court]  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them : 
They  are  the    silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart- 
strings ; 
LBt  me  die  smdinff. 
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Near,  ^T  is  a  truth  too  ominous. 

Co/.  One  kiss  on  these  cold  lips,  my  last !— (ib«Mf 
Ith.)— crack,  crack —  , 

Argos  now  *s  Sparta's  king.    Ck>mmand  the  Toices 
Which  wait  at  th'  altar,  now  to  sing  the  song 
I  fitted  for  my  end. 

Near.  Sirs,  the  song ! 

DIRGE* 

Cho.  Glories^  pleasures^  pOfi^tmUhghUf  and 

ease,  ^T 

Can  hut  please  ^.^ 

JThe^muward  senses,  wnen  the  mind 
s  [ari^mUr(mbled,  or  by  peace  refined* 
First  Voice.  Crormis  may  flourish  and  decay^ 

Beauties  shine,  but  Jade  away. 
Second.        Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  doTvn  in  a  bed  of  dust* 
Third.  Earthly  honoursflow  and  waste. 

Time  alone  doth  change  and  lasL 
Cho.  Sorrows  mins^d  with  contents,  prepare 

Rest  for  care , 
Loroe  only  reigns  in  death ;  thougn  art 
Canflnano  comfbrt/or  a  Broken  Heart. 

Arm,  Look  to  the  queen ! 

Bass,  Her  "  heart  is  broke"  indeed. 
Oh,  royal  maid,  would  thou  hadst  miss'd  this  part' 
Yet 't  was  a  brave  one.    I  must  weep  to  see 
Her  smile  in  death. 

Arm,  Wise  Tecnicus !  thus  said  he . 
When  youth  is  ripe<,  and  age  from  time  dotnpartf 
The  lifeless  Trunk  shall  wed  the  Broken  Heart 
T  is  here  fulfilled. 

Near,  I  am  your  king. 

All,  Lon^  live 
Nearchus,  king  of  Sparta ! 

Near.  Her  last  will 
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Shall  never  be  digressM  from ;  wait  in  order 
Uponihese  faithful  lovers,  as  becomes  us.— 
Tne  counsels  of  the  gods  are  never  known, 
Till  men  can  call  the  effects  of  them  their  own.* 

[ExeunL 

1  **  I  do  not  know,'*  layt  Mr.  Lsmb,  who  bnnn  to  the  perumi  of  onr 
Ohddrainatists  «  sensibility  almost  painfbUy  exqamte,  **  wnsre  to  find,  in 
any  play,  a  catastrophe  so  mnd,  no  solemn,  and  so  surprisinK  as  thiiL 
TUs  to  Indeed,  accorahig  to  Milton,  to  *  describe  high  passions  and  high 
actions.'  The  iMdide  of  the  Sparun  Boy,  who  let  a  beast  gnaw  out  his 
bowels  till  he  dflMudthoiit  expressing  a  groan,  to  a  (hint  bodily  image 
of  tbtodUaofnlM^Blli*  spirit,  and  exenteration  of  the  inmost  mind, 
irhiefa  Galantha;  wffn  a  holy  violence  against  her  nature,  keeps  closely 
covered  till  the  last  duties  of  a  wilb  and  a  queen  are  Ailfilled.— Bnt 
Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He  sought  Ibr  sublimity,  not  br 
panels  in  metq)luNr8  or  visible  images,  but  directly  where  she  has  iViii 
residence  in  the  heart  of  man,  in  the  actions  and  suflbrings  ofihe  great- 
eat  minds."— Lahb's  Speeimma  qT  UranuUic  Jhoete. 
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EPILOGUE. 

WfliRi  noble  judgments  andtiear  eyes  are  fix*d 
To  ffrace  endeavouTi  there  sits  truth,  not  mix'd 
With  ignorance :  those  censures  may  command 
Belief  which  talk  not,  till  they  understand. 
Let  some  say,  This  wot  fiat;  some,  Here  the  *een§ 
Fell  from  iU  height ;  another,  That  the  mean 
Was  ill  observed^  in  such  a  growing  passiim^ 
As  it  transcended  either  state  or  fashion. 
Some  few  may  cry,  .^Tumu  ftretty  weU^  or  so, 

But and  there  shrug  in  silence :  yet  we  know 

Our  writer's  aim  was,  in  the  whole,  address'd 
Well  to  deserve  of  all,  but  please  the  best  ; 
Which  granted,  by  th'  allowance  of  this  strain. 
The  Broken  Heart  may  be  pieced  up  again. 


FERKIN  WARBECK. 


Pbrkin  WarbbckJ  The  youth  of  Margaret  of  Bar- 
gundy  had  been  unfinitfol;  but  her  age — to  borrow  the 
quaint  language  which  ¥'ord  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  from 
Sir  W.  Warhvn-^gave  birth  "  to  two  tall  striplings,  able, 
soon  after  their  coming  into  the  world,  to  give  hattle  to 
mighty  kings/'  It  ne^  hardly  be  observed,  that  oC  these 
monstrous  births,  the  one  was  the  notorious  Lambert  fi^vmel, 
and  the  other  the  hero  of  the  following  drama. 

The  reader  of  Perkin  Warbeck  must  not  expect  much  of 
that  delight  which  is  derived  from  the  artful  intricacies  and 
skilful  development  of  a  well-conducted  fable.  The  play 
itself  is  styled  by  its  author  a  "  Chronicle  History  ;"*  it  fol- 
lows accordingly  the  march  of  events,  and  stretches  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  tone  of  the  dialogue  does  not  always  afford  a  sufficient 
relief  for  the  languor  with  which  the  plot  "  drags  its  dull 
length  along."  It  is  to,  the  delineation  of  character,  there- 
fore, that  the  reader  of  Perkin  Warbeck  must  look  for  his 
principal  source  of  gratification ;  and  that  gratification,  his 
feelings  will  soon  tell  him,  is  rather  to  be  supplied  from 
Scotland  than  England,  in  which  two  countries  the  scene 
is  alternately  laid.     A  stronger  opposilion  might,  perhaps, 

1  "  Some  have  supposed,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  *♦  that  Shakspeare  was  the 
firat  dramatic  poet  who  introduced  dramas  formed  on  the  Chronicles; 
but  this  is  an  undoubted  error.  Every  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
constructed  his  historical  plajs  appears  to  have  been  brought  upon  the 
scene  befbre  his  time."  It  is  clear,  indeed,  from  the  curious  volume  of 
Gosson,  that  the  Chronicles  had  been  ransacked  fbr  pjays  before  1580, 
while  Shakspeare  perhaps,  as  Aubrey  says,  was  *' killing  calves  in  fine 
style;"  and,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  this  spedas  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ment seems  to  have  been  held  in  no  small  roquest  by  our  ancestors- 
"  Plays,"  says  Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors  (printed  in  1012), 
"have  taught  the  unlearned  the  knowledge  of  many  (hmous  historiesy 
instructed  such  as  cannot  read  in  the  discovery  of  our  English  Chron- 
icles; and  what  man  have  you  now  of  that  weake  capacity  that,  being 
poBsest  of  their  true  use,  cannot  discourse  of  any  notable  thing  recorded 
even  flrom  William  the  Conqueror  until  this  day  ?"  Hence,  in  the  intro- 
dacUon  to  an  old  tragedy  called  "  A  warning  for  Fair  Women,"  we  find 
Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  History  personified,  and  each  claiming  supe- 
riority and  possession  of  the  stage.  Tragedy  threatens  to  scourge  and 
kick  her  two  com])etiror)i  from  off  the  stage,  and,  indeed,  actually  appUcs 
ttie  whip  to  them ;  but  History  remains,  novcrthHtess,  undaunted : 
"  And,  Tragedie,  although  to-day  thou  raigne, 
To-morrow  here  I  *1I  domineere  againe." 
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JuiYe  been  given  to  the  characten  of  tlie  Scotch  and  En^uh 
monairJia ;  batstUl tho  wai^,  politic,  and  far-oghted Henry 
b  not  a  little  in  contrast  with  the  ^^vaboiu  rad  nmantio 
Jamea ;  and  the  incidents  whMMfatin^^h  the  coorta  of 
the  two  monafdia  are  in  fidr  keeping  with  the  complezioa 
of  those  who  sway  them.  Ift  the  one  we  have  solemn  coon- 
cils  of  state ;  detected  con^racies  and  defections ;  secret 
frmhasfifT,  wisely  conceiTea  and  dexterously  managed; 
prapaiations  for  war  vigorously  adcq^ted  and  steadily  por- 
■oed !  in  the  other  are  ezhilnted  anatcbes  of  courtrdeHghta 
and  bridal  gayeties ;  a  princely  sympatfqr  with  unfortunate 
greatnesa;  that  brilliant  personal  courAv  which  to  many 
minds  forms  an  excuse  for  eveiy  other  daAti  and  which  was 
here  wanted,  not  only  to  cover  weak  and  Tadllatiiur  coun« 
dls,  and  enterprises  hastily  assumed  and  ashastily£o{^ped, 
hnt  to  atone  for  errors  which  do  not  lie  so  immediately  upgn 
the  jurfiioe.  Mr.  Giffonl  has  characterized  the  Henry  of 
our  author  as  obld,  calculating,  stem,  shrewd,  and  aya« 
lidous.  These  are  harsh  epithets,  for  which  some  qualifi- 
cation miffht  surely  have  been  found  in  the  burst  of  feeling 
amd  emotion  which  breaks  from  him  when  the  name  of 
Stanley  is  found  in  the  band  of  conspirators  against  hia 
'loval  power  and  person, — ^in  his  princely  munificence  to  the 
wife  of  his  vanquished  rival, — m  his  sympathy  with  the 
fidlen  fortunes  of  Dalyell, — ^in  the  indi^^nation  which  breaks 
from  him  at  the  bare  supposition  that  bis  interests  have  been 
served  at  the  expense  of  religions  propriety, — and  even  in 
the  liberal  treatment  which  Warbeck  and  his  followers  re- 
ceive when  the  chances  of  war  first  throw  them  into  his 
hands.  That  these  redeeming  traits  in  Henry's  character 
should  have  escaped  Mr.  Gifibra's  acute  observation  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  he  should  overlook  the  flaw  in 
James's  generosity,  of  which  the  outward  credit  is  allowed 
to  rest  with  himseLf,  but  of  which  the  real  cost  is  paid  by  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  loyal  of  his  subjects, — the  poor 
biokenphearted  Earl  of  HunUey. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  characters  of  either  James  or  Henry 
that  the  reader's  attention  will  soon  learn  to  rest.  Huntley* 
Dal^feU,  the  Lady  Katherine  Gordon,  and  Jane  Douglas  are 
four  sach  creations  as  we  might  almost  imagine  the  modem 
maflician  of  the  north  to  have  shadowed  forth,  but  whidi^ 
nnSn  his  hands^  would  have  eiqpanded  into  a  breadth  and 
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depth  of  effect  which  it  is  no  derogation  to  waj  that  the 
genias  of  Ford,  powerful  and  mighty  as  it  is,  was  incapable 
of  giving.  The  very  int  speech  of  Huntley — ^his  fluctua- 
tion between  a  sense  of  real  and  artificial  greatness,  and  the 
honest  heart  wUph  finally  throws  the  casting  weight  into 
the  right  scale  ^inns  for  him  a  regard  which  ms  strong  pa- 
rental feelinc^s,  his  blunt,  bluff  language,  and  that  strong 
s«ise  of  light,  which,  even  in  scenes  most  trying  16  % 
Other's  heart,  is  sure  to  gain  a  final  victory  over  hit  9titi* 
ings  and  prejudices,  maintain  undiminished,  or  rather  eon- 
tinue  to  mcrease,  till  the  very  close  of  the  drama.  The 
personal  charms  dfUs  daughter,  the  Lady  Katherine  Gordon* 
nave  been  consecrated  even  in  the  page  of  history ;  **  the 
-name  of  the  White  Rose,"  as  Bacon  prettily  obiserved^ 
^  which  had  been  given  to  her  husband's  false  title,  having 
been  continued  to  her  true  heMtt."  But  outward  beautir 
was  the  least  recommendatiM4rnuntley's  daughter.  With 
such  filial  feelings  as  the  Lady  Katherine  possessed,  the 
honeyed  accents  of  Warbeck's  tongue  and  the  princely  &sci^ 
nations  of  his  language  may  be  supposed  to  have  gained  » 
readier  conquest  than  strict  consistency  admitted ;  but  if 
she  sinks  at  all  in  her  character  as  a  daughter,  it  is  only  to 
rise  in  her  char^ter  as  a  wife.  A  more  perfect  specimen  of 
conjugal  tenderness  and  constancy  than  the  Lady  Katherine 
exhibits  will  not  easily  be  found ;  and  that  Ford  should  have 
disfigured  this  fine  picture  by  a  debasing  trait  for  which 
there  was  no  occasion,  and  which  he  must  have  known  to 
he  at  variance  with  historical  facts,'  is  one  of  those  pieces 
of  gratuitous  folly  for  which  the  mind  is  at  a  loss  to  account. 
His  judgment  did  not  thus  betray  him  in  delineating  her 
wedded  lord.  The  character  of  Warbe<^  is  maintained 
with  admirable  consistency  throughout.  He  utters  on  all 
occasions  the  language  of  a  prince  and  a  Plantagenet.  **  No 
colloquies,  no  side-speeches,"  as  Mr.  Gifford  justly  observes* 
.^are  allowed  to  compromise  his  public  assertions."  When 
the  Scottish  king  grows  "  frosty  and  wajrward," — ^when  the 
treacherous  Frion's  tongue  is  leaning  to  the  weak  part  of  his 
story, — in  the  utmost  wreck  of  his  fortunes  and  his  hopes, 
—in  imprisonment,  and  at  the  axe's  edge, — ^his  identity  vrith 
the  Duke  of  York  is  never  suffered  to  betray  itself  in  a  single 
thought  or  expression. 

1  Am  nolst  In  p.  901 ,  3S9. 
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-m    IflvriU appear? 


^^ptar  awhusel   Dettb  throttle  sncli  deceits, 
Sveo  In  tbeir  Urtli  of  ntientice  '—-Caned  coMMfB 
Oftraet!— Toanaakeiiiemad.   Tltare  beet,  it  sea 
Hut  I  BiMmld  torn  impoetor  to  myH  f, 
Be  mine  ofwn  eoanternit,  bdie  the  tmax 
Otmj  deer  motliar'e  womb,  the  eeered  IM^ 
Oft  pcioee  mortbei'^  ead  a  Ihring  IjiiflM 

• 

t  Mr.  Gifford*!  testimony  to  the  humbler  characten  in  thk 
"iJn^pii  thoiuh  sufficiently  encomiastic,  is  much  too  vahiabki 
to  h9  omitted.  ^In  most  of  Ford's  tia^redies  the  trinal  and 
lomic  personages  are  poorly  drawn :  if  ftsv  attempt  to  be 
vltty,  they  usually  fall  into  low  buffooHvy;  and  if  they 
aim  at  a  scene  of  mirth,  are  sure  to  create  sadness  or  di^ 
fist    The  low  characters  of  this  play  do  neither.    Ther 

'nioaly 


uniformly  sustained;  their  langui^  though  technioa] 
is »ot repulsive;  andth^iMaoftlmtimMpteecq^/orfiMZity* 
tiie  Mayor  of  Ckirfc,  who  itmwii  ipenture  on  one  positive 
eiqonession  from  fost  to  liflt»  W  not  cmly  supported  w|th  oar 
deviating  skill,  but  rendered  lealiy  amuaingt** 


TO 
TBS  RIOBT  BONOUEaBLB 

WItLIAM  CAVENDISH, 

lARL  or  NKWCASTLEy  TISCOimT  MANSFIEUIy. 
BOLSOYER  AND   OGLE. 


■f 


Mt  Lord, 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  a  former  age  (enlightened  by  • 
late  both  learned  and  an  honourable  pen),^  I  have  endeav- 
oured  to  personate  a  great  attempt,  and,  in  it,  a  greatMr 
danger.  In  other  labours  you  may  read  actions  of  antiqn  }$j 
discoursed ;  in  tkis  abridgment  find  the  actors  themseltes 

>  **  William  Caveiidish  (nephew  to  the  flnt  Earl  of  Detonshire),  lifA 
Octe,"  OoUins  aajrs,  ^^jtare  nuUemo,  was  born  in  the  year  1503,  and  «ras 
early  in  flivoar  with  James  I.,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  knight  of  tbo 
Bath  in  1610,  and  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Mansfiel  1,  tai 
1033.  He  continaed  in  favour  with  Charles  I.,  who  created  him  £arl 
of.Neweastle-upon-Tyne  in  1628,  and  Marquis  six  years  afterward.  In 
1638,  the  king  assigned  him  the  office  of  governor  to  the  Prinne  of 
Wales."  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  house  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman  was  open  to  every  man  of  genius  and  learning;.  He  was  more 
particularly  the  fViend  and  munificent  patron  of  Ben  Jonson,  who«a  con* 
nexion  with  the  fhmily  appears  to  have  been  of  long  and  close  eo  otina- 
ance,  and  whose  assistance  was  called  for  by  them  on  all  occas'i>ns  of 
mirth  or  melancholy,  whether  in  the  supply  of  monumental  inscri  ptions, 
or  in  furnishing  interludes  for  those  splendid  entertainments  wljch  his 
patron  was  accustomed  to  give,  and  which  appear  to  have  b  aen  the 
astonishment  of  the  times.  *'  God  be  thanked,*"  says  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don,  emphatically,  when  mentioning  that  which  the  eart  gave  tu  Charles 
I.  on  bis  journey  Into  Scotland ;  "  God  be  thanked,  that  though  this  stu- 
pendous entertainment  might  too  much  whet  the  appetite  of  others  ta 
excess,  no  man  ever  after  in  those  days  imitated  it."  For  an  sjecount  of 
the  public  services  of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  for  proofs  of  hict  devotion 
and  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  royal  and  unfortunate  master,  th's  reader  is 
referred  to  the  pages  of  the  same  excellent  historian.  A  ion^ ;  and  elabo- 
rate character  of  the  earl  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  from  which 
we  extract  such  passages  as  serve  to  show  his  attachment  to  literature 
and  the  fine  arts. 

**  He  was  a  very  fine  gentleman,  active,  and  fhll  of  coura  |e,and 


2  Learrud  and  honourabU  pen.]    That  of  the  great  Lort*!  Bacon.   Ht 
tOudm  to  JU»  "*  History  of  Kinf  Heory  VQ."— Oirroao. 
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discoursing ;  m  some  kind  practised  as  well  tehat  to  speak 
as  speaking  why  to  do.  Your  lordship  is  a  ibost  competent 
judge  in  expressions  of  such  credit,  commissioned  hy  your 
known  ability  in  examining,  and  enabled  by  your  knowledge 
in  determining,  the  monuments  of  Time  J  Aoinent  titles 
m^f^iia^^ed,  mfbrm  who  their  owners  are,  fiqt  often  what, 
,tbe  addition  of  that  information  in  both  cannot  m 
be  observed  flattery,  the  authority  being 
truth.  I  can  only  acknowledge  the  errors  in 
_  le  own ;  the  worthiness  of  the  subject  written 
bc^g  a  perfection  in  the  story  and  of  it.  The  custom  of 
your  lordship's  entertainments  (even  to  strangers)  is  rather 
an  example  than  a  fashion ;  in  which  consideration  I  dare 
not  profess  a  curiosity :  bui  am  only  studious  that  your. 
lordship  will  please,  amon^  mamh  as  best  honour  your  good- 
nesflb  to  admit  into  your  aJrt%  ponstruction, 

John  Ford. 

aecomplished  In  those  qualities  of  taoraemansliip,  dancing,  and  fencing 
wliicb  accompany  a  good  breeding,  in  wlilcli  his  delight  was.  Besides 
ttiat,  be  was  aHSrous  in  poetry  and  mnsic,  to  which  he  indulged  the 
greateet  part  of  bis  time ;  and  nothing  could  have  tempted  him  out  of 
Chose  paths  of  pleasure,  which  he  enjoyed  in  a  AiU  and  ample  fortune, 
but  honour,  and  ambition  to  serve  the  king  when  be  saw  him  in  distress, 
and  abandoned  by  most  of  those  who  were  in  the  nighest  degree  obliged 
to  him  and  by  hJm.** 

"  In  all  actions  of  the  field  he  was  still  present,  and  never  absent  in 
•ny  battle ;  in  all  which  he  gave  Instances  of  an  invincible  courage  and 
fearlessness  in  danger,  in  wbicb  the  exposing  himself  notoriously  did 
■ometimes  change  the  fortune  of  the  day  when  his  troops  began  to  give 
ground.  Sach  ardeles  of  action  were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired  to 
bis  delightflrt etHpamr,  mOsic,  or  his  softer  pleasures;  to  all  which  he 
was  so  indulgeM,  SM  ■•  hie  ease,  that  be  would  not  be  interrupted  upon 
what  occasion  soevsr,  insomuch  as  he  sometimes  denied  admission  to 
the  cbiefest  officers  of  the  army,  even  to  General  King  himself,  for  two 
days  together,  fh>m  whence  many  inconveniences  fell  out." — History 
<^the  RtbeUUm^  vol.  ii.  b.  a 

1  The  monvments  ofTime,^  I.  e.  such  as  are  destined  to  live  to  Aitnre 
ages ;  a  compliment  somewhat  too  high  even  for  this  great  and  good 
man,  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  mere  literature  never  possessed  that 
commanding  influence  which  the  grateAil  poet  seems  inclined  to  endow 
bim  with.— GirroKSL 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Hbnrt  VII. 

Lord  Dawbenkt. 

Sir  William  Stanley,  hrd  chaoMittm* 

Earl  cf  Oxford. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

Fox,  mshop  of  Durham. 

Urswick,  chaplain  to  the  king» 

Sir  RoBBR'7  Clifford. 

Lambert  Simnel. 

Hulas,  a  Spanish  ogenL 

James  IY.  Kiv^  of  ScoHanL 

Earl  of  HlHKTLEY. 

Earl  of  Crawford. 
Lord  Dalyell. 
Marcrmont,  a  herald, 

Pbrkin  Warbeck. 

Stephen  Frion,  Aw  secretary. 

John  a* Water,  mayor  of  Cork. 

Heron,  a  mercer. 

Skbton,  a  tailor. 

Astlby,  a  scrivener. 

Lady  Katherinb  Gordon. 

Countess  of  Crawford. 

Jane  Douglas,  Lady  Katherine's  attendant. 

Sheriff,  Constahles,  Officers^  Guards,  Serving-men,  Maskers 

and  Soldiers. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  partly  in  Scotland. 


PERKIN  WARBECK. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Waiminster. — The  Royal  Pregmce-chamber* 

Enter  King  Henry,  supported  to  the  throne  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  ajia  Sir  William  STAffLET,  ElaH 
of  Oxford,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Lord  Dawpen bt* 
— .^  Guard, 

K.  Hen.  Still  to  be  haunted,  still  to  be  pursuedy 
Still  to  be  frig^hted  with  false  apparitions 
Of  pageant  majesty,  and  new-coip'd  greatnesSf 
As  if  we  were  a  mockery  king  in  state. 
Only  ordain'd  to  lavish  sweat  and  blood, 
In  scorn  and  laucrhter,  to  the  ghosts  of  York, 
Is  all  below  our  merits ;  yet,  my  lords. 
My  friends  and  counsellors,  yet  we  sit  fast 
In  our  own  royal  birthright :  the  rent  face 
And   bleeding   wounds   of  England's   slaughtered 

people, 
Have  been  by  us,  as  by  the  best  physician. 
At  last  both  thoroughly  cured,  and  set  in  saf3ty ; 
And  yet,  for  all  this  glorious  work  of  peace, 
Ourself  is  scarce  secure. 

Dur,  The  rage  of  malice 
Conjures  fresh  spirits  with  the  spells  of  York. 
For  ninety  years  ten  English  kings  and  princes. 
Threescore  great  dukes  and  earls,  a  thousand  lords 
And  valiant  knights,  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
Of  English  subjects  have,  in  civil  wars» 
Been  sacrificed  to  an  uncivil  thirst 
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Of  discord  and  ambition :  this  hot  vengeance 
Of  the  just  Powers  above,  to  utter  ruin 
And  desolation,  had  reignM  on,  but  that 
Mercy  did  gently  sheath  the  sword  of  justice, 
In  lending  to  this  blood-shrunk  co'mmonwealth 
A  new  soul,  new  birth,  in  your  sacred  person. 

Daw,  Edward  the  Fourth,  after  a  doubtful  fortcmef 
Yielded  to  nature,  leaving  to  his  sons, 
Edward  and  Richard,  the  inheritance 
Of  a  most  bloody  purchase ;  these  young  princes, 
Richard  the  tyrant,  their  unnatural  uncle, 
Forced  to  a  violent  grave;  so  just^is  Heaven! 
Him  hath  your  majesty,  by  your  own  arm 
Divinely  strengthen'd,  pull'a  from  his  boar's  sty,* 
And  struck  the  black  usurper  to  a  carcass. 
Nor  doth  the  house  of  York  decay  in  honours, 
Though  Lancaster  doth  repossess  his  right ; 
For  Edward's  dau|^ter  is  King  Henry's  queen : 
A  blessed  union,  and  a  lasting  blessing 
For  this  poor  panting  island,  if  some  shreds, 
Some  useless  remnant  of  the  house  of  York 
Grudge  not  at  this  content. 

Oxfn  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
Blows  fresh  coals  of  division.  . 

Sur,  Painted  fires. 
Without  or  heat  to  scorch  or  light  to  cherish. 

Daw.  York's  headless  trunk,  her  father;  Edward's 
fate. 
Her  brother,  king ;  the  smothering  of  her  nephews 
By  tyrant  Gloster,  brother  to  hejr  nature. 
Nor  Gloster's  own  confusion  (all  decrees 
Sacred  in  heaven),  can  move  this  woman-monster. 
But  that  she  still,  from  the  unbottom'd  mine 
Of  devilish  policies,  doth  vent  the  ore 
Of  troubles  and  sedition. 

1 — -—pti/rdyrom  his  boar's  sty.l    This  contemptuous  allnaioo 

to  tbe  armorial  bearings  of  Richard  HI.  \%  very  common  in  our  old  wri- 
ters. Shakspeare  has  it  frequently  in  his  tragedy  of  this  usurper.-* 
GirroRDt 
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Oxf.  In  her  age—  * 

Great  sir,  observe  the  wonder— she  grows  findtftiU 
Who,  in  her  strength  of  youth,  was  always  barren  :* 
Nor  are  her  births  as  other  mothers'  are,  ^ 

At  nine  or  ten  months*  end ;  she  has  been  with 

child 
Eight,  or  seven  jrears  at  least;  whose  twins  being 

bom 

} A  prodigy  in  nature),  even  the  youngest 
s  nfteen  years  of  age  at  his  first  entrance, 
As  soon  as  known  i'  th*  world 'tall  striplings,  strong 
'And  able  to  sive  battle  unto  kings ; 
Idols  of  Yoixish  malice. 

\pam^  And  but  idols ; 
A  steely  hammer  crushes  them  to  pieces. 

JT.  nm.  Lambert,  the  eldest,  lords,  is  in  our 
service, 
Preferr'd  by  an  officious  care  of  duty 
From  the  scullery  to  a  falconer ;  strange  example! 
Which  shows  the  difference  between  noble  natures 
And  the  base-born :  but  for  the  upstart  duke. 
The  new-revived  York,  Edward's  second  son, 
MurderM  long  since  1'  th'  Tower;  he  lives  again, 
And  vows  to  be  your  king. 

Stan,  The  throne  is  fill'd,  sir. 

K.  Hen.  True,  Stanley ;  and  the  lawful  heir  sits 
on  it : 
A  s^ard  of  angels,  and  the  holy  prayers 
Of  loyal  subjects  are  a  sure  defence 
Against  all  force  and  counsel  of  intrusion.— 
But  now,  my  lords,  put  case,  some  of  our  nobles. 
Our   Great  Ones,  should   give   countenance   and 

courage 
To  trim  duke  Perkin ;  you  will  all  confess 
Our  bounties  have  unthriftily  been  scattered 
Among  unthankful  men. 

Daw.  Unthankful  beasts. 
Doers,  villains,  traitors ! 

A.  Hen.  Dawbeney,  let  the  guilty 
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Keif^  silence ;  I  accuse  none,  though  I  know 
Foreign  attepipts  against  a  state  and  kingfdom 
Are  selddOi  without  some  great  friends  at  home. 

Stan.  Sir,  if  no  other  abler  reasons  else 
Of  duty  or  allegiance  could  divert 
A  headstrong  resolution,  yet  the  dangers 
So  lately  past  by  men  of  blood  and  fortunes 
In  Lambert  Siranel's  party,'  must  command 
More  than  a  fear,  a  terror  to  conspiracy. 
The  high-born  Lincoln,  son  to  De  la  Pole, 
The  earl  of  Kildare  ([the]  lord  Geraldine), 
Francis  lord  Lovell,  and  the  German  baron. 
Bold  Martin  Swart,^  with  Broughton  and  the  rest 
(Most  spectacles  of  ruin,  some  of  mercy). 
Are  precedents  sufficient  to  forewarn 
The  present  times,  or  any  that  live  in  them, 
"What  folly,  nay,  what  madness  't  were  to  lift 
A  finger  up  in  au  ^ence  but  yours, 
Which  can  be  but  impostorous  in  a  title. 

K.  Hen.  Stanley,  we  know  thou  lov'st  us,  and  thy 
heart 
Is  figur'd  on  thy  tongue ;  nor  think  we  less 
Of  any's  here. — How  closely  we  have  hunted 
This  cub  (since  he  unlodg'd)  from  hole  to  hole, 
Your  knowledge  is  our  chronicle ;  first  Ireland, 
The  common  stage  of  novelty,  presented 
This  gewgaw  to  oppoM  us ;  there  the  Geraldines 
And  Butlers  once  again  stood  in  support 
Of  this  colossic  statue :  Charles  of  France 
Thence  calPd  him  into  his  protection, 

1  StmnePs  party.]  SiameTt  party  (fbr  he  himself  was  a  mere  pnppeC 
in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  was  utterly  defeated  in  the  hattle 
of  Newark. 

s  ''  Bold  Martin  Swart,**  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  those  waUitn 
oT  fortune  who,  in  that  age,  traversed  Europe  with  a  hand  of  mercena> 
Ties,  ready  to  fifrht  for  the  firat  person  that  would  pay  them,  fell  in  thia 
action,  afler  "  performing  bravely,"  as  the  noble  historian  says,  '*  with 
his  Germans."  I^mbert  was  taken  prisoner.  Henry  saved  his  life,  ftir 
which  Bacon  produces  many  good  reasons,  and  advanced  him  first  to  the 
dignity  of  a  turnspit  in  his  own  kitchen,  and  su^neqaeotly  to  that  of  aa 
luidfir-&lconer.— Girroan. 
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Dissemliled  him  the  lawful  heir  of  England ;  i^ 

Yet  this  wa8  ^  but  French  dissimulation,      * 

Aiming  at  peace  with  us ;  which,  being  gianted 

On  honourable  terms  on  our  part,  suddenly 

This  smoke  of  straw  was  packM  from  France  again, 

T*  infect  some  grosser  air :  and  now  we  learn 

(Maugre  the  m^ce  of  the  bastard  Nevill, 

8ir*  Taylor,  and  a  hundred  English  rebels) 

They're  all  retired  to  Flanders,  to  the  dam 

Tliat  nursed  this  eager  whelp,  Margaret  of  Bur* 

gundy. 
But  we  will  hunt  him  there  too !  we  will  hunt  him, 
Hilnt  him  to  death,  even  in  the  beldam's  closet. 
Though  the  archduke  were  his  buckler ! 

Sur.  She  ha6  styled  him, 
**  The  fair  white  rose  of  England." 

Daw.  Jolly  gentleman ! 
More  fit  to  be  a  swabber  to  the  Flamish, 
After  a  drunken  surfeit.  ' 

Enter  Urswick. 

Urs.  Gracious  sovereign. 
Please  you  peruse  this  paper.  [The  king  reads. 

Dur,  The  king's  countenance 
Gathers  a  sprightly  blood. 

Daw,  Good  news ;  believe  it'. 

JST.  Hen.  Urswick,  thine  fe.' — Thou  hast  lodged 
himi 

1  Sir  Taylor  is  a  very  unusual  method  of  designating  a  knight ;  bnt 
perhaps  the  king  does  it  in  scorn. — Gifford. 

S  Urswick,  thine  ear.]  Christopher  Unwick  was  at  this  time  almoner 
to  the  king.  He  had  been  chaplain  to  tte  Countess  of  Richmond,  who 
afterward  married  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  the  elder  brother  of  Sir  W. 
Stanley,  the  person  here  implicated ;  and  was  trusted  by  this  nobleman 
with  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Richmond  (Henry  VII.)«  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  much  in  his  confidence  and  esteem.    His  eager  im- 

Eortunity  to  betray  the  brother  of  his  former  patron  argues  but  little  for 
Is  character ;  bnt  in  those  days  much  consistency  is  rarely  to  be  found. 
Weaver,  who  gives  his  epitaph  (by  which  it  appears  that  he  possessed 
and  resigned  several  high  stations  in  the  church),  concludes  thus — 
**  Here  let  him  rest,  as  an  example  for  all  unjust  prelates  to  admire,  aod 
fBT  fow  or  none  taimltatt."— The  news  which  Uqrwick  now  communi- 
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Urt.  strongly  safe,  sir. 

K  flm. .  Iln^ugh, — ^is  Barley  come  too  1 

um  ikhnt^lord. 

K.  Hen.  No  tnatter— phew !  he 's  but  a  numing 
weed. 
At  pleasure  to  be  pluckM  up  by  the  roots ; 
But  more  of  this  anon. — I  have  bethought  me. 
My  lords,  for  reasons  which  you  shall  partake. 
It  is  our -pleasure  to  remove  our  court 
From  Westminster  to  the  Tower  :^  we  will  lodfe 
This  very  night  there ;  give,  lord  chamberlain 
A  nresent  order  for  it.     , 

^an.  The  Tower  i*— [jJn J«.]— 1  shall,  sir. 

K.  Hen,  Come,  my  true,  best,  fast  friends,  these 
clouds  will  vanish, 
The  sun  will  shi^e  at  full ;  the  heavens  are  clearing. 

[Flovriih. — £lxeunt, 

ntad  was  ew\deafty0ii  af  bis  havinff  jiriTAtelv  bronght  the  double 
traitor  Clifford,  the  wotitetial  agent  or  Warbeck's  party,  to  England. 

Sir  Robert  Cliffbrf  and  Master  William  Barley,  Lord  Bacon  says, 
**  were  the  only  two  Who  advenmred  their  fortunes  ojienly — sent,  indeed,, 
flrom  the  party  of  the  consplratora  toare  to  understand  the  truth  of  what 
jaaaed  in  Flanders,  and  not  wUMttl  some  help  of  money  fW>m  hence,  to 
be  fuparisionally  delivered,  if  thej  ^iwe  satisfied  that  there  was  truth  m 
fheiae  pretences.'* 

Clinbrd,  it  appears,  was  soon  was  to  give  up  his  employers.  Master 
Barley,  fi>r  whom  Henry  next  inquires,  did  not  betray  his  cauAe  quite  so 
speedily,  nor  trust  quite  so  rsadily  lo  the  King's  clemency  as  CliObrd ;  ia 
foe  end,  however,  be  also  nqjprt  to  England,  and  was  pardoned. — 
GirroRD. 

1  Lord  Bacon  well  accounts  fbr  this  sudden  resolution  of  the  king. 
**  The  place  of  the  Tower  was  chosen  to  tbat  end,  that  if  Clifibrd  should 
•eeuse  any  of  the  great  ones,  they  might,  without  suspicion,  or  noise,  or 
■ending  abroad  of  warrants,  be  presently  attached :  thie  eoort  and  piisoD 
biiDf  within  the  dneture  or  cm  wall."— Girroao. 
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SCENE  II.       ^;    ,^'  ^^   " 

Edmburgh. — An  Apartment  in  Lord  HincTLir's 

House, 

Enter  HuirrLEY  and  Daltell.* 

Himt.  You  trifle  time,  sir. 

Dal.  Oh,  my  noble  lord. 
You  construe  my  griefs  to  so  hard  a  sense. 
That  where  the  text  is  argument  of  pity, 
Matter  of  earnest  love,  your  gloss  corrupts  it 
With  too  much  ill-placed  mirth. 

Hunt.  "  Much  mirth,"  lord  Dalyell ! 
Not  sOt  I  vow.    Observe  me,  sprightly  gallant* 
I  know  thou  art  a  noble  lad,  a  handsome,' 
Descended  from  an  honourable  auMstry, 
Forward  and  active,  dost  resolve  M^restle, 
And  ruffle  in  the  world  by  noble  actions, 
For  a  brave  mention  to  posterity : 
I  scorn  not  thy  affection  to  my  daughter. 
Not  I,  by  St.  Andrew ;  tut  this  bugbear,  honour. 
So  hourly  chats  and  tattles  in  mine  ear. 
The  piece  of  royalty^  that  is  stitch'd  up 
In  my  Kate's  blood,  that  *t  is  as  dangerous 
For  thee,  young  lord,  to  peA  so  near  an  eaglet, 
As  foolish  for  my  gravity  to  admit  it : 
I  have  spoke  all  at  once. 

Dal.  Sir,  with  this  truth, 
You  mix  such  wormwood,  that  you  leave  no  hope 
For  my  disorderM  palate  e*er|D  relish 

^  There  were  two  persons  of  this  name,  William  and  Robert  Dalyvll, 
grandsons  of  Sir  John  Dalyeil  (or  Daliell  as  Ford  writes),  either  of 
whom,  fhmi  the  dale,  might  be  meant  for  the  character  here  introduced. 
Of  the  fbnner  nothing  is  recorded.  The  latter,  Douglas  says,  *<was 
killed  at  DumAries,  in  a  skirmish  between  Maxwell  and  Crichton,  July, 
ISOe."— GirroRP. 

2  George,  the  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Seton,  and  second  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ley (the  person  here  meantX  married  Anabella,  daughrer  of  James  L: 
kence  "  the  piece  of  Nyalty  that  was  stitched  up  in  bli  Kfite^  blood.*^ 

Vol.  I.— 2X 
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A  wholesome  taste  again :  alas !  I  know,  sir, 
What  an  unequal  distance  lies  between 
Great  Hihitley's  daaghter's  birth  and  Dalyell's  for- 
tunes ;. 
She 's  the  king's  kinswoman,  placed  near  the  crown, 
A  princess  of  the  blood,  and  I  a  subject. 

liunt.  Right;  but  a  noble  subject;  put  in  that 
too. 

DaL  I  could  add  more ;  and  in  the  rightest  line. 
Derive  my  pedigree  from  Adam  More, 
A  Scottish  knight ;  whose  daughter  was* the  mother 
To  him  who  first  begot  the  race  of  Jameses, 
That  sway  the  sceptre  to  this  very  day. 
But  kindreds  are  not  ours,  when  once  the  date 
Of  many  years  have  swallow'd  up  the  memory 
Of  their  originlila ;  so  pasture-fields, 
Neighbouriof  too  near  the  ocean,  are  suppM  up 
And  known  no|pDre:  for  stood  I  in  my  first 
And  native  ffrj^auiesay  if  my  princely' mistress 
Vouchsafedme  not  her  servant,  't  were  as  good 
I  were  reduced  to  clownery,  to  nothing. 
As  to  a  throne  of  wonder. 

Hunt,  Now,  by  Saint  Andrew, 
A  spark  of  metal !  he  has  a  brave  fire  in  him. 
I  would  he  had  my  daughter,  so  I  knew  't  not. 
But 't  must  not  be  a|||^  must  not. — [Aside.] — Well, 

young  lord. 
This  will  not  do  yet ;  if  the  girl  be  headstrong. 
And  will  not  hearken  to  good  counsel,  steal  her, 
And  run  away  with  her ;  dance'  galliards,  do. 
And  frisk  about  the  world  to  learn  the  languages : 
'T  will  be  a  thriving^rade ;  you  may  set  up  by 't. 

DaL  With  pardon,  noble  Gordon,  this  disdain 
Suits  not  your  daughter's  virtue,  or  my  constancy. 

Hunt.  You're  angry — would  he  would  beat  me,  I 
deserve  it.  [Aside. 

*  >  1  A  UTdy,  lemping,  ntanble  FmMh  dtnot;  ihim  gaUlard,  giT'— 
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Dalyell,  thy  hand,  we  are  friends:  follow  thy  court- 
ship,. 
Take  thine  own  time  and  speak;  if  thou  preTail'st 
With  passion,  more  than  I  can  with  my.  counsel. 
She  ^8  thine ;  nay,  she  is  thine :  'l  is  a  fair  match, 
Free  and  allowed.    I  *11  only  use  my  tongue, 
Without  a  father's  power;  use  thou  thine; 
Self  do,  self  have — ^no  more  words ;  ^win  and  wear 
her. 

Dal.  Yoi)  bless  me ;  I  am  now  too  poor  in  thanks 
To  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you. 

Hunt.  Nay,  thou  'rt  poor  enough. — 
I  love  his  spirit  infinitely. — Look  ye, 
She  comes :  to  her  now,  to  her,  to  her ! 


Enter  Katherute  and 

Kaih.  The  king  commands  ymtrjij^bttice,  sir. 

HwU.  The  gallant—  '^ 

This,  this,  this  lord,  this  servaati  ]Eate»af  yours, 
Desires  to  be  your  master.  ^  • 

Kath,  I  acknowledge  him 
A  worthy  friend  of  mine. 

Dal.  Your  humblest  creature. 

Hunt.  So,  so ;  the  game's  a-foot,  I  'm  in  cold  hunting, 
The  hare  and  hounds  are  parties.  [Mde* 

Dal.  Princely  lady, 
How  most  unworthy  I  am  to  employ 
My  services,  in  honour  of  your  virtues. 
How  hopeless  my  desires  are  to  enjoy 
Your  fair  opinion,  and  much  more  your  love ; 
Are  only  matters  of  despair,  nnless 
Your  goodness  gives  large  wsmnts  to  my  boldness. 
My  feeble-wing'd  ambition.  j 

Hunt.  This  is  scurvy.  [Aside} 

"itoJlh.  My  lord,  I  interrupt  you  not. 

Hunt.  Indeed! 
Now  on  my  life  she'll  court  him. — [Aside.'] — ^Nay, 
nay,  on,  sir. 

Dal.  Oft  have  I  tuned  the  lesson  of  my  sono^^ 
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To  sweeten  discord,  and  enrich  your  pity, 
But  all  in  vain :  here  had  my  comforts  sunk 
And  never  ris'n  again,  to  tell  a  story 
Of  the  despairing  lover,  had  not  now. 
Even  now,  the  earl  your  father — 

Hunt.  He  means  me  sure.  [Aiide, 

Dcd.  After  some  fit  disputes  of  your  condition, 
Your  highness  and  my  lowness,  given  a  license 
Which  did  not  more  embolden,  than  encourage 
My  faulting  tongue. 

Hmnt,  How,  how  ?  how 's  that  ?  embolden  1 
Encourage  ?  I  encourage  ye !  d*  ye  hear,  sir! 
A  subtle  trick,  a  quaint  one. — ^WlLI  you  hear,  man! 
What  (Ud  I  say  to  you?  come,  come,  to  the  point. 

Kath.  It  shall  not  need,  my  lord. 

Hunt.  Then  hear  me,  Kate  !— 
Keep  3ron  on  tl^iiand  of  her  ;*I  on  this. — 
Thou  stand'st  blween  a  father  and  a  suitor. 
Both  striving  for  an  interest  in  thy  heart: 
He  coitftt  thee  for  affection,  I  for  duty ; 
He  as  a  servant  pleads;  but  by  the  privilege 
Of  nature,  though  I  might  command,  my  care 
Shall  only  counsel  what  it  shall  not  force. 
Thou  canst  but  make  one  choice ;  the  ties  of  marriage 
Are  tenures,  not  at  will,  but  during  life. 
Consider  whose  thou  aft,  and  who ;  a  princess, 
A  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland, 
In  the  full  spring  of  youth,  and  fresh  in  beauty. 
The  king  that  sits  upon  the  throne  is  young, 
And  yet  unmarried,  forward  in  attempts 
On  any  least  occasion,  to  endanger 
His  person ;  wherefore,  Kate,  as  I  am  confident 
Thou  dar'st  not  wrong  thy  birth  and  education 
By  yielding  to  a  common  servile  rage 
Of  female  wantonness,  so  I  am  confident 
Thou  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoujjhts  to  side* 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors. 

1 1  c.  to  equal,  to  stand  in  equal  plaee  with. 
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My  lord  of  Dalyell,  youn^  in  years,  is  old 
In  honours,  but.  nor  eminent  in  titles 
rN]or  in  estate,  that  may  support  or  add  to 
The  expectation  of  thy  fortunes.    Settle 
miy  will  and  reason  by  a  strength  of  Judgment, 
For,  in  a  word,  I  give  thee  freedom ;  take  it. 
If  equal  fetes  haye  not  ordainM  to  pitch 
Thy  hopes*above  my  height,  let  not  thy  passion 
Lead  theei-to  sink  mme  honour  in  oblivion: 
Thou  art  thine  own;  I  have  done.^  . 

Dal,  Oh !  you  are  all  oracle, 
The  living  stock  and  root  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

Kath.  My  worthiest  lord  and  father,  the  indulgence 
Of  your  sweet  composition  thus  commands. 
The  lowest  of  obedience ;  you  have  granted 
A  liberty  so  large,  that  I  want  skiU 
To  choose  without  direction  of -ts^mplp: 
From  which  I  daily  learn,  by  ItOfMiUm  more 
You  take  off  from  the  roughness W  a  father. 
By  so  much  more  I  am  engaged  to  tender 
The  duty  of  a  daughter.    For  respects 
Of  birth,  degrees  of  title,  and  advancement, 
I  nor  admire  nor  slight  them :  all  my  studies 
Shall  ever  aim  at  this  perfection  only. 
To  live  and  die  so,  that  you  may  not  blush 
In  any  course  of  mine  to  own  me  yours. 

Hunt.  Kate,  Kate,  thou  grow'st  upon  my  heart, 
like  peace, 
Creating  every  other  hour  a  jubilee. 

Kalh,  To  you,  my  lord  of  Dalyell,  I  address 
Some  few  remaining  words :  the  general  fame 
That  speaks  your  merit,  even  in  vulgar  tongues, 
Proclaims  it  clear ;  but  in  the  best,  a  precedent, 

Hvmi.  Good  wench,  good  girl,  i'  faith ! 

1  /  have  done^  And  done  well  too !  What  authority  the  poet  had  for 
the  histrionic  character  of  this  nobleman  I  know  not ;  hat  if  the  princely 
fhmily  of  the  Gordons  ever  numbered  such  a  person  as  this  among  their 
ancestors  let  them  be  justly  proud  of  him ;  for  neither  on  the  stage  nor 
in  the  gre^t  drama  of  life  will  there  be  easUy  foond  a  cbaraoter  to  pot  In 
oonypentkMi  wUb  hiin.-^urroBD. 

81* 
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Kath.  For  my  part,  trust  me, 
I  value  mine  own  worth  at  higher  rate, 
^Cause  you  are  pleasM  to  prize  it :  if  the  st&am 
Of  your  protested  service  (as  you  term  it) 
Run  in  a  constancy,  more  than  a  compliment. 
It  shall  he  my  delight,  that  worthy  love 
Leads  you  to  worthy  actions;  and  these  guide^you 
Richly  to  wed  an  honourable  name : 
So  every  virtuous  praise,  in  after-ages, 
8hall  be  your  heir,  and  I,  in  your  brave  mention. 
Be  chronicled  the  mother  of  that  issue, 
That  glorious  issue.  i 

Hunt  Oh,  that  I  were  young  again ! 
She  M  make  me  court  proud  danger,  and  suck  spirit 
From  reputation. 

Kath>  To  tlie  present  motion, 
Here  *i  all  that  I  dare  answer :  when  a  ripeness  > 

ONMm  experience,  and  some  use  of  time, 
Re^ms  to  treat  the  freedom  of  my  youth 
UpQ|i«9(Bhange  of  troths,  I  shall  desire  \ 

No  suralttsredit  of  a  match  with  virtue  | 

Than  such  as  lives  in  you ;  meantime,  my  hopes  are 
Preserv'd  secure,  in  having  you  a  friend. 

Dal.  You  are  a  blessed  lady,  and  instruct 
Ambition  not  to  soar  a  farther  flight, 
Than  in  the  perfumM  air  of  your  soft  voice. — 
My  noble  lord  of  Huntley,  you  have  lent 
A  full  extent  of  bounty  to  this  parley ;  j 

And  for  it  shall  command  your  humblest  servant. 

Hunt.  Enough :  we  are  s|ill  friends,  and  will  con- 
tinue 
A  hearty  love. — Oh,  Kate !  thou  art  mine  own. — 
No  more ;  my  lord  of  Crawford. 

Enter  Crawford.* 
Craw.  From  the  king 

1  Enter  Crawford.]  This  is  nrobabi}'  (for  T  speak  with  grent  besita- 
tUm  on  the  subject)  Jhhn,  second  son  of  Pavid,  fourth  Eart  of  Crnw^ 
mrL   iriamrtghtlntbi8coiijeotar^be«toiDidln«biiieklB0i  ^ 
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I  come,  my  lord  of  Huntley,  who  in  council 
R^uiires  your  present  aid. 

Hunt.  Some  weighty  business  ? 

Craw,  A  secretary  from  a  duke  of  York* 
The  second  son  to  the  late  English  Edwardy 
Oonceal'd,  I  know  not  where,  these  fourteen  yeoBf 
Craves  audience  from  our  master ;  and  't  is  said 
The  duke  himself  is  following  to  the  court. 

Hunt.  Duke  upon  duke! 'tis  well, 'tis  well;  here's 
bustling 
For  majesty ; — my  lord,  I  will  along  with  yoiu 

Craw*  My  service,  noble  lady. 

Kath,  Please  you  walk,  sir? 

Did.  "  Ti/nes  have  their  changes ;  sorrow  makes 
men  wise ; 
The  sun  itself  must  set  as  well  as  rise ;" 
Then,  why  not  I  f    Fair  madam,  I  wait  on  yoB* 

SCENE  m.  ii 

London. — .An  .Apartment  in  the  Tourer* 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Robert  CLIFFORD9 
and  Urswick. — Lights. 

Dur.  You  find,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  how  securely 
King  Henry,  our  great  master,  doth  commit 
His  person  to  your  loyalty ;  you  taste 
His  bounty  and  his  mercy  even  in  this ; 
That  at  a  time  of  night  So  late,  a  place 
So  private  as  his  closet,  he  is  pleas'd 
To  admit  you  to  his  favour:  do  not  falter 
In  your  discovery ;  but  as  you  covet 
A  liberal  grace,  and  pardon  for  your  follieSy 
So  labour  to  deserve  it,  by  laying  open 
All  plots,  all  persons,  that  contrive  against  it. 

«Wp  to  HuiUey,tai8  elder  brother  Alexander  (dead  at  this  perfod)  bgrtOf 
— led  I<M|y  Jaaa4kirtaB,  Uie  aarffc  wiiwl  daqght«r.--Curr«au>. 
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Urs.  Remember  not  the  witchcraft,  or  the  mag^c. 
The  charms  and  incantations,  which  the  sorceress 
Of  Burgundy  hath  cast  upon  your  reason : 
Sir  Robert,  be  your  own  friend  now,  discharge 
Your  conscience  freely ;  all  of  such  as  love  you, 
Stand  sureties  for  your  honesty  and  truth. 
Take  heed  you  do  not  dally  with  the  king. 
He  is  wise  as  he  is  gentle. 

Q,if.  I  am  miserable. 
If  Henry  be  not  merciful. 

Un.  The  king  comes. 

Enter  King  Henry. 

jr.  Hen.  Clifford  ! 

Oif.  [Kneels.^  Let  my  weak  knees  rot  on  the 
eartli, 
If  I  appear  as  lep'rous  in  my  treacheries, 
Before  your  royal  eyes,  as  to  my  own 
I  BeaiM^^lponster,  by  my  breach  of  truth. 

if.  HMk  Clifford,  stand. up;    for  instance  of  thy 


iflbfev 
I  offer  wee  m 


my  hand. 

Oif.  A  sovereijj^n  balm 
For  my  bruised  soul ;  I  kiss  it  with  a  greediness. 

[Kisses  the  King's  hand,  and  mes. 
Sir,  you  are  a  just  master,  but  I — 

K.  Hen.  Tell  me. 
Is  every  circumstance  thou  hast  set  down 
With  thine  own  hand,  within  this  paper,  true  ? 
Is  it  a  sure  intelligence  of  all 
The  progress  of  our  enemies'  intents, 
Without  corruption  ? 

Qif.  True,  as  I  wish  heaven. 
Or  my  infected  honour  white  again. 

K.  Hen.  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this 
meteor, 
This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal;  and  thence 
Advanced  his  fiery  blaze  for  adoration  ^     ^^ 
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To  the  soperstitioiis  Irish ;  since  the  beard 
Of  this  wild  comet,  conjured  into  Fraace, 
Sparkled  in  antic  flames  in  Charles  his  court ; 
But  shrunk  again  from  thence,  and,  hid  in  darkness 
Stole  into  Flanders,  [there  embark'd  hki  foUowersy 
And  made  for  England,]  flourishing  the  rags^ 
Of  painted  power  on  the  shore  of  Kent, ' 
Whence  he  was  beaten  back  with  shame  and  scoiDf 
Contempt,  and  slaughter  of  some  naked  outlaws: 
But  tell  me,  what  new  course  now  shapes  doke 
•  Periun  I 

CMi  For  Ireland,  mighty  Henry ;  so  instmcted 
(  By  iMcphen  Frion,'  sometime  secretary 
In  the  French  tongue  unto  your  sacred  ezceUeiiee, 
But  Perkin's  tutor  now. 

K.  Hen.  A  subtle  villain 
That  Frion,  Frion,— you,  my  lord  of  Dmhaxnt 
Knew  well  the  man.  > .  J^  -^ 

Dur.  French,  both  in  heart  and  actiamu  :■" 

K.  Hen.  Some  Irish  heads  work  in  tllj|||Min0  of 
treason ; 
Speak  them. 

Clif  Not  any  of  the  best ;  your  fortune 
Hath  dull'd  their  spleens.    Never  had  counterfeit 
Such  a  confused  rabble  of  lost  bankrupts 
For  counsellors :  first  Heron  a  broken  mercer, 
Then  John  a- Water,  sometime  mayor  of  Cork, 
Sketon  a  tailor,  and  a  scrivener 
Call'd  Astley :  and  whatever  these  list  to  treat  of, 

1  stole  into  Flanders,  JUntrifhing  the  rag»,  dec.]  Tn  this  expedition 
Perkin  did  not  land,  and  those  of  liis  fullowere  whom  he  sent  on  shore 
at  Sandwich  were  defeated  by  the  Kentish  men.  The  prisoners,  to  the 
amount  of  150  (mostly  Ibreigners),  were  executed—"  Hanged,"  as  Vori 
Bacon  says,  "  \x\\o\\  the  seacoast  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  for  sea- 
marks, or  lighthouses,  to  warn  Perkin's  people  to  avoid  the  coast."— 
GtrroRp. 

t  Stephen  Prion.}  Frion  had  been  seduced  from  Henry's  senrice  by 
<h0  Dutchess  of  Burgundy ;  and  was  a  very  active  agent  in  the  great 
dnuna  which  she  was  now  preparing  to  bring  (bmvard.  "  He  followed 
JUUnli  fortunes  for  a  long  while,**  Baeon  aays,  "and  was  iQdeied  hi* 
l&dpil  counsellor  and  instnunsat  in  all  bis  pnMBaedinck"— Girrou.  . 
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Perkin  most  hearken  to;  but  Frion,  ctinning 
Above  these  dull  capacities,  still  prompts  him 
To  fly  to  Scotland,  to  young  James  the  Fourth ; 
And  sue  for  aid  to  him ;  this  is  the  latest 
Of  all  their  resolutions. 

K.  Hen,  Still  more  Frion ! 
Pestilent  adder,  he  will  hiss  out  poison, 
As  dangerous  as  infectious — we  must  match  'em. 
Clifford,  thou  hast  spoke  home,  we  give  thee  life ; 
But,  Clifford,  there  are  people  of  our  own 
Remain  behind  untold ;  who  are  they,  Clifford  ? 
Name  those  and  we  are  friends,  and  will  to  rest ; 
'T  is  thy  last  task. 
-    Clif.  Ohy  sir,  here  I  must  break 
ll  most  unlawful  oath  to  keep  a  just  one. 

K>  Hen.  Well,  well,  be  brief,  be  brief. 

Clif,  The  first  in  rank 
Shall  be  John  Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwater,  then 
Sir  Simon  Mountford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites, 
With  W^am  Dawbeney,  Chessoner,  Astwood, 
Worslej^e  dean  of  Paul's,  two  other  friars, 
And  Rohert  Ratcliffe.* 

K*  Hen.  Churchmen  are  turn'd  devils. 
These  are  the  principal  1 

Clif,  One  more  remains 
Unnam'd,  whom  I  could  willingly  forget. 

K,  Hen,  Ha,  Clifford !  one  more  1 

Clif,  Great  sir,  do  not  hear  him ; 
For  when  Sir  William  Stanley,  your  lord  chamberlain* 
Shall  come  into  the  list,  as  he  is  chief, 
I  shall  lose  credit  with  you ;  yet  this  lord, 
Last  named,  is  first  against  you. 

K.  Hen,  Urswick,  the  light ! 
View  well  my  face,  sirs ;  is  there  blood  left  in  it  % 

Dur,  You  alter  strangely,  sir. 

K,  Hen.  Alter,  lord  bishop ! 

1  All  thete  were  miKed,  tried,  and  condemned  for  high-treMon : 
of  them  perished  unpn  the  ■ca£R)ld.    Woreley  and  the  two 
wen  spajred.— GirroRo. 
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Why,  Clifford  stabb'd  me,  or  I  dream'd  he  stabbMme. 

Sirrah,  it  is  a  custom  with  the  guilty 

To  think  they  set  their  own  stains  ojQf,  by  laying 

Aspersions  on  some  nobler  than  themselves : 

Lies  wait  on  treasons,  as  I  find  it  here.  - 

Thy  life  again  is  forfeit ;  I  recall 

My  word  of  mercy,  for  I  know  thou  dar'st 

Repeat  the  name  no  more. 

CHif.  I  dare,  and  once  more. 
Upon  my  knowledge,  name  Sir  WiUiam  Stanley, 
Both  in  his  counsel  and  his  purse,  the  chief 
Assistant  to  the  feigned  duke  of  York. 

jDur.  Most  strange !  % 

Vrs.  Most  wicked !  ^  ■  *  • 

K.  Hen*  Yet  again,  once  more^ 

Oi/I  Sir  William  Stanley  is  your  secret  enemy. 
And,  if  time  fit,  will  openly  profess  it. 

K.  Hen.  Sir  William  Stanley!  Who?  Sir  WiUiam 
Stanley ! 
My  chahiberlain,  my  counsellor,  the  lori!,  V 
The  pleasure  of  my  court,  my  bosom  frieiMl, 
The  charge,  and  the  controlment  of  my  person ; 
The  keys  and  secrets  of  my  treasury ; 
The  all  of  all  I  am  1  I  am  unhappy. 
Misery  of  confidence, — let  me  turn  traitor 
To  my  own  person,  yield  my  sceptre  up 
To  Edward's  sister  and  her  bastard  duke ! 

Diir.  You  lose  your  constant  temper. 

K,  Hen.  Sir  WiUiam  Stanley ! 
O  do  not  blame  me  ;  he,  't  was  only  he, 
Who,  having  rescued  me  in  Bos  worth  field 
From  Richard's  bloody  sword,  snatch'd  from  his  head 
The  kingly  crown,  and  placed  it  first  on  mine.* 

\         1  Shakspeare  thus  notices  the  circumstance : — 

"  Enter  Stanlky  bearing  the  Crown. 
t        **  Stanley.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  acquit  thee ! 
.    Lo  bnre,  this  long  usurped  royalty 

Ttam  Uie  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 

■m/m  1  lin<**d  oO;  to  grfce  thy  l»rov8^  witlial,:         ^ . 

mtf  K  v^j  it,  and  make  much  of  IV^^KUMi  tlL 
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He  never  failM  me  ;  what  havrf  I  deservM 
To  lose  this  good  man's  heart,  or  he  his  own  1 

Urs.  The  night  doth  waste,  this  passion  ill  becomes 
you; 
Provide  against  your  danger. 

K*  Hen,  Let  it  be  so. 
ITrswick,  command  straight  Stanley  to  his  chamber. 
'TIS  well  we  are  i'  th'  Tower :  set  a  guard  on  him* 
Clifford,  to  bed ;  you  must  lodge  here  to-night ; 
We  '11  talk  with  you  to-morrow.    My  sad  soul 
Divines  strange  troubles. 

Daw*  [within.]  Ho !  the  king,  the  king ! 
I  must  have  entrance. 

K>  Hen.  Dawbeney's  voice ;  admit  him. 
What  new  combustions  huddle  next,  to  keep 
Our  eyes  from  rest  ?— the  news  ? 

Enter  Dawbenet. 

Dtm.  Ten  thousand  Cornish, 
Grudging  to  pay  your  subsidies,  have  gather'd 
A  head ;  led  by  a  blacksmith  and  a  lawyer, 
They  make  for  London,  and  to  them  is  join'd 
Lord  Audley :  as  they  march,  their  number  daily 
Increases ;  they  are — 

K.  Hen.  Rascals ! — talk  no  more ; 
Such  are  not  worthy  of  my  thoughts  to-night. 
To  bed — and  if  I  cannot  sleep, — I  '11  wake. — 
When  counsels  fail,  and  there 's  in  man  no  trust. 
Even  then,  an  arm  from  heaven  fights  for  the  just. 

Exeuni* 
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ACT  IL    SCENE  li 

EiMw^—ThB  Preienee-Ouunber  in  the  Palace.' 

Enter  ohaoe^  the  CownUn  qf  Crawford,  Lady  Kjlths- 
Ron,  Janb,  €Md  other  Ladue. 

CboBteiff.  Come,  ladies,  here^s  a  solemn  pr^;>ar&-. 
tion 
For  entertainment  pt  this  English  prince ; 
The  king  intends  grace  more  than  ordinary ; 
^T  were  pity  now,  if  he  should  prove  a  counterfeit* 

Kath.  Bless  the  yoimg  man,  our  nation  would  be^ 
laugh'd  at 
For  honest  souls  through  Christendonr!  my  father 
Hath  a  weak  stomach  to  the  business,  madam. 
But  that  the  king  must  not  be  cross'd. 

Couxten.  He  brings 
A  goodly  troop,  they  say,  of  gallants  with  him : 
But  very  modest  people,  for  they  strive  not 
To  fame  their  names  too  much ;  their  godfathers 
May  be  beholding  to  them,  but  tiieir  fathers 
Scarce  owe  them  thanks :  they  are  disguised  princes,^' 
Brought  up,  it  seems,  to  honest  trades ;  no  matter, 
They  wiU  break  forth  in  season. 

Jane,  Or  break  out : 
For  most  of  them  are  broken  by  report.         [Music* 
The  king ! 

Kath.  Let  us  observe  them  and  be  silent. 

A  Flourish. — Enter  King  James,  Huntley,  Crawford, 
Dalyell,  and  other  JSToblemen* 

K.  Jo.  The  right  of  kings,  my  lords,  extends  not 
only 


4hey  art  ditgttised  princes^  fte.]    The  CoonteM  Is  pleaseA 


to  be  fteetkras.  It  appeare,  bowerer,  from  better  autborities  tban  tbooe 
befbni  lui,  that  Peikin  was  very  respectably,  not  to  say  bonoorably,  •!> 
tendad  oa  this  occasion. — GirFORo. 

Vol.  I.— 22 
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To  the  safe  conservation  of  their  own, 

But  also  to  the  aid  of  such  allies, 

As  change  of  time  and  state  hath  oftentimes 

HurPd  down  from  careful  crowns,  to  undergo 

An  exercise  of  sufferance  in  both  fortunes ;         • 

So  English  Richard,  surnam'd  CcBur-de-Lion, 

So  Robert  Bruce  our  royal  ancestor, 

Forced  by  the  trial  of  the  wrongs  they  felt, 

Both  sought,  and    found,    supplies    from  foreign 

kings. 
To  repossess  their  own ;  then  grudge  not,  lords, 
A  much-distressed  prince ;  king  Charles  of  France, 
And  Maximilian  of  Bohemia,  both 
Have  ratified  his  credit  by  their  letters ; 
Shall  we  then  be  distrustful  1    No ;  compassion 
Is  one  rich  jewel  that  shines  in  our  crown ;. 
And  we  will  have  it  shine  there. 

Hunt.  Do  your  will,  sir. 

K,  Ja.  The  young  duke  is  at  hand;  Dal3reU,fromus 
First  greet  him,  and  conduct  him  on ;  then  Crawford 
Shall  meet  him  next,  and  Huntley,  last  of  all. 
Present   him  to  our  arms. — [Exit   Dal.]-— Sound 

•  •  sprightly  music, 
While  majesty  encounters  majesty.  [Flourish. 

Re-enter  Dalyell,  with  Perkin  Wakbeck,  followed  at 
a  distance  by  Frion,  Heron,  Sketon,  Astley,  and 
John  a-Water.  Crawford  advances,  and  salutes 
Perkin  at  the  door,  and  afterward  Huntley,  who 
presents  him  to  the  King;  they  embrace ;  the  Nobh' 
men  slightly  salute  hisjollowers. 

a 

War.  Most  high,  most  mighty  king!^   that  now 
there  stands 

^  War.  Most  highy  most  mighty  king,  &c.]  This  speech  is  skilftilly 
abridged  from  the  historian.  When  it  could  be  done  with  proper  effect, 
the  words  are  taken  with  no  greater  change  than  was  necessary  for  the 
metrical  arrangement ;  in  other  places  the  poet  is  content  with  clothing 
th«  sentiments  in  his  own  language;  but  always  with  the  original  ia 

Tiew.— GlFFOftD. 
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Before  your  eyes,  in  presence  of  your  peers, 

A  subject  of  the  rarest  kind  of  pity 

That  hath  in  any  age  touchM  noble  hearts, 

The  vulgar  story  of  a  prince's  ruin, 

Hath  made  it  too  apparent :  Europe  Imows, 

And,  all  the  western  world,  what  persecution 

Hath  raged  in  malice  against  us,  sole  heir 

To  the  great  throne  of  th'  old  Plantagenets.  • 

How,  from  our  nursery,  we  have  been  hurried 

Unto  the  sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary 

Forced  to  the  prison,  from  the  prison  haled 

By  cruel  hands,  to  the  tormentor's  fury. 

Is  register'd  already  in  the  volume 

Of  afi  men's  tongues ;  whose  true  relation  draws 

Compassion,  melted  into  weeping  eyes 

And  bleeding  souls :  but  our  misfortunes  since 

Have  rang'd  a  larger  progress  thro'  strange  lands. 

Protected  in  our  innocence  by  Heaven. 

Edward  the  Fifth,  our  brother,  in  his  tragedy,      -j 

Quench'd  their  hot  thirst  of  blood,  whose  hire  to  mur- 

ther 
Paid  them  their  wages  of  despair  and  horror ; 
The  softness  of  my  childhood  smiled  upon 
The  roughness  of  their  task,  and  robb'd  them  farther 
Of  hearts,  to  dare,  or  hands  to  execute. 
Great  king,  they  spared  my  life,  the  butchers  spared 

it! 
Retum'd  the  tyrant,  my  unnatural  uncle, 
A  truth  of  my  despatch ;  I  was  convey'd 
With  secrecy  and  speed  to  Tournay ;  foster'd 
By  obscure  means,  taught  to  unlearn  myself: 
But  as  I  grew  in  yqars,  I  grew  in  sense 
Of  fear  and  of  disdain ;  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Whose  power  sway'd  the  throne  then :  when  disdain 
Of  living  so  unknown,  in  such  a  servile 
And  abject  lowness,  prompted  me  to  thoughts 
Of  recollecting  who  I  was,  I  shook  off 
My  bondage,  and  made  haste  to  let  my  aunt 
Oi  Burgundy  acknowledge  me  her  kinsman; 
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Heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  snatchM  by  Heniy 
From  Richard^s  .head ;  a  thing  scarce,  known  T  th* 
world. 

K>  Ja.,  My  lord,  it  stands  not  with  your  counsel 
now        *- 
To  fly  upon  inrectives ;  if  you  can 
M^e  this  apparent  what  you  have  discoursM 
In  every  circumstance,  we  will  not  study 
An 'answer,  but  are  ready  in  your  cause. 

War,  You  are  a  wise  and  just  king,  by  the  powers 
Above  reserv'd,  beyond  all  other  aids, 
To  plant  me  in  mine  own  inheritance : 
To  marry  these  two  kingdoms  in  a  love 
Never  to  be  divorced  while  time  is  time. 
As  for  the  manner,  first  of  my  escape, 
Of  my  conveyance  next,  of  my  life  since, 
The  means,  and  persons  who  were  instruments. 
Great  sir,  H  is  fit  I  over  pass  in  silence ; 
Reserving  the  relation  to  the  secrecy 
Of  your  own  princely  ear,  since  it  concerns 
Some  great  ones  living  yet,  and  others  dead, 
"Whose  issue  might  be  question'd.    For  your  bounty. 
Royal  magnificence  to  him  that  seeks  it, 
We  vow  hereafter  to  demean  ourself, 
As  if  we  were  your  own  and  natural  brother ; 
Omitting  no  occasion  in  our  person, 
To  express  a  gratitude  beyond  example. 

K.  Ja,  He  must  be  more  than  subject  who  can 
utter 
The  language  of  a  king,  and  such  is  thine. 
Take  this  for  answer ;  be  whate'er  thou  art. 
Thou  never  shalt  repent  that  thou  hast  put 
Thy  cause  and  person  into  my  protection. 
Cousin  of  York,  thus  once  more  we  embrace  thee; 
Welcome  to  James  of  Scotland !  for  thy  safety. 
Know,  such  as  love  thee  not  shall  never  wroftg  thee» 
Come,  we  will  taste  a  while  our  court-delights^ 
Dream  hence  afflictions  past,  and  then  proceed 
To  high  attempts  of  honour.    On,  lead  on ! 
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Both  tbou  and  thine  are  ours,  and  we  will  guard  you. 

Lead  on !  [Exeunt  all  but  the  ladies* 

Countess,  I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman 

Of  a  more  brave  aspect,  or  goodlier  carriage ; 

His  fortunes  move  not  him. — Madam,  you  are  pas- 
sionate.^ 
Kaih.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  words  have  touched 
me  home, 

As  if  his  cause  concemM  me ;  I  should  pity  him,' 

If  he  should  prove  another  than  he  seems. 

Enter  Crawford. 

Craw.  Ladies,  the  king  commands  your  presence 
instantly. 
For  entertainment  of  the  duke. 

Kath.  "  The  duke" 
Must  then  be  entertained,  the  king  obeyed ; 
It  is  our  duty. 

Countess.  We  will  all  wait  on  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   IL 

London. — Tke  Tower. 

A  Flourish. — Enter  King  Henry,  Oxford,  Durham, 

and  Surrey. 

K.  Hen.  Have  ye  condemn'd  my  chamberlain  ? 

Dur.  His  treasons 
Condemn'd  him,  sir ;  which  were  as  clear  and  mani- 
fest, 
As  foul  and  dangerous :  besides,  the  guilt 
Of  his  conspiracy  press'd  him  so  nearly, 
That  it  drew  from  him  free  confession, 
Without  an  importunity. 

K.  Hen.  Oh,  lord  bishop. 
This  argued  shame  and  sorrow  for  his  folly. 
And  must  not  stand  in  evidence  against 

1  Madam,  you  are  passionate,]  i.  e.  distressed^  deeply  qffected :  the 
Coontess  bad  otraenred  Katherinc  weeping.— GirroRO. 

22* 
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Oar  mercy,  and  the  softness  of  our  nature ; 
The  rigour  and  extremity  of  law 
Isjsometimes  too,  too  bitter;  but  we  carry 
A  chancery  of  pity  in  our  bosom. 
I  hope  we  may  reprieve  him  from  the  sentence 
Of  death ;  I  hope  we  may. 

Diar.  You  may^  you  may ; 
'Aud  so  persuade  your  subjects  that  the  title 
Of  York  is  better,  nay,  more  just  and  lawful, 
Than  yours  of  Lancaster !  so  Stanley  holds : 
Which,  if  it  be  not  treason  in  the  highest, 
Then  we  are  traitors  all,  perjured  and  false. 
Who  have  took  oath  to  Henry,  and  the  justice 
Of  Henry's  title ;  Oxford,  Surrey,  Dawbeney, 
With  all  your  other  peers  of  state  and  church. 
Forsworn,  and  Stanley  true  alone  to  Heaven 
And  England's  lawful  heir ! 

Oxf.  By  Vere's  old  honours, 
I  '11  cut  his  throat  dares  speak  it. 

Sur.  'T  is  a  quarrel 
.To  engage  a  soul  in. 

K>  Hen.  What  a  coil  is  here 
To  keep  my  gratitude  sincere  and  perfect ! 
Stanley  was  once  my  friend,*  and  came  in  time 
To  save  my  life ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  ray  lords. 
The  man  staid  long  enough' t'  endanger  it : — 
But  I  could  see  no  more  into  his  heart. 
Than  what  his  outward  actions  did  present ; 
And  for  them  have  rewarded  him  so  fully. 
As  that  there  wanted  nothing  in  our  gift 
To  gratify  his  merit,  as  I  thought, 

1  Stanley  was  once  myfrUndy  &c.]  Much  of  this  is  firom  the  noble 
historian.  The  king  certainly  holds  a  very  different  language  flrom  that 
^hich  we  had  in  a  former  page ;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  his  dose,  cold, 
and  selfish  nature.  ".As  a  little  leaven,*'  Bacon  says,  "  of  nevtr  distaste 
doth  commonly  sour  the  whole  lump  of  former  merit,  the  Kin^s  wit  began 
now  to  suggest  unto  his  passion  that  Stanley  at  Bosworth-fleld,  though 
he  came  in  time  to  sane  his  lifey  yet  he  staid  long  enough  to  endanger 
it.*  After  all,  the  writer  hints,  as  broadly  as  he  dared,  that  Stanley's 
main  guilt  lay  in  his  vast  accnmolaticHU,  which  Henry  viewed  with  too 
greedy  aa  eje^^-^vro&D. 
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Unless  I  should  divide  my  crown  with  him, 
And  give  him  half;  though  now  I  well  perceive 
•T  would  scarce  have  servM  his  turn,  without  [the 

whole. 
But  I  am  charitij[>le,  lords ;  let  justice 
Proceed  in  execution,  while  I  mourn 
The  loss  of  one  "wiiom  I  esteem'd  a  friend. 

Dur.  Sir,  he  is  coniing  this  way. 

JP.  Hen.  If  he  speak  to  me, 
I  could  deny  him  nothing;  to  prevent  it, 
I  must  withdraw.    Pray,  lords,  com  mend  my  favours 
To  his  last  peace,  which,  with  him,  I  will  pray  for: 
That  done,  it  doth  concern  us  to  consult 
Of  other  following  troubles.  [Exit. 

Oxf.  I  am  glad 
He 's  gone ;  upon  my  life  he  would  have  pardoned 
The  traitor,  had  he  seen  him. 

Sur.  ''T  is  a  king 
Composed  of  gentleness. 

Dur.  Rare  and  unheard  of: 
But  every  man  is  nearest  to  himself. 
And  that  the  king  observes;  't  is  fit  he  should. 

Enter  Stanley,  Executioner,  Confessor,  Urswick,  and 

Dawbeney. 

Stan,  May  I  not  ^peak  with  Clifford,  ere  I  shake 
This  piece  of  frailty  off? 

Daw.  You  shall ;  he 's  sent  for. 

Stan.  I  must  not  see  the  king  ? 

Dur.  From  him.  Sir  William, 
These  lords  and  I  am  sent ;  he  bade  us  say 
That  he  commends  his  mercy  to  your  thoughts  ; 
"Wishing  the  laws  of  England  could  remit 
The  forfeit  of  your  life,  as  willingly 
As  he  would,  in  the  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
Forget  your  trespass :  but  howe^r  your  body 
Fall  into  dust,  he  vows,  the  king  himself 
Doth  vow,  to  keep  a  requiem  for  your  soul. 
As  for  a  friend,  close  treasured  in  his  bosoou 
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Oxf,  Without  remembrance  of  yom*  errors  past, 
I  come  to  take  my  leave,  and  wish  you  heaven. 

Star,  And  I :  good  angels  guard  you ! 

^an.  Oh,  the  king. 
Next  to  my  soul,  shall  be  the  nearest  subject 
Of  my  last  prayers.    My  grave  lorfl  of  Durham, 
My  lords  of  Oxford,  Surrey,  Dawbeney,  all, 
Accept  from  a  poor  dying  man  a  farewell. 
I  was,  as  you  are,  once  great,  and  stood  hopeful 
Of  many  flourishing  years ;  but  fate  and  time 
Have  wheePd  about,  to  turn  me  into  nothing.  \ 

EkUer  Clifford. 

Daw.  Sir  Robert  Clifford  comes,  the  man,  Sir 
William, 
You  so  desire  to  speak  with. 

Dur,  Mark  their  meeting. 

CZt/I  Sir  William  Stanley,  I  am  glad  your  con- 
science. 
Before  your  end,  hath  emptied  every  burden 
Which  charg'd  it,  as  that  you  can  clearly  witness, 
How  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  duty 
That  both  concem'd  my  truth,  and  the  state's  safety. 

Stan.  Mercy,  how  dear  is  life  to  such  as  hug  it ! 
Come  hither — by  this  token  think  on  me ! 

[Makes  a  cross  on  Clifford's  Jace  with  his 
finger. 

Oif.  This  token  ?    What !  am  I  abus'd  ? 

Stan.  You  are  not. 
I  wet  upon  your  cheeks  a  holy  sign, 
The  cross, the  Christian's  badge,  the  traitor's  infamy; 
Wear,  Clifford,  to  thy  grave  this  painted  emblem : 
Water  shall  never  wash  it  off;  all  eyes 
That  gaze  upon  thy  face,  shall  read  there  written 
A  state-infonner's  character ;  more  ugly, 
'Stamp'd  on  a  noble  ^ame,  than  on  a  base. 
.The  heavens   forgive  thee! — ^pray,  my  lords,  no 

change 
Of  words ;  this  man  and  I  have  used  too  many* 
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Ctif,  Shall  I  be  disg;rac^d 
"Without  reply? 

JOtir.  Give  losers  leave  to  talk  $ 
His  loss  is  iirecoverable. 

iSS^ui.  Once  more, 
To  all  a  long  farewell !    The  best  of  greatness 
Preserve  the  king !  my  next  suit  is,  my  lords^ 
To  be  rememberd  to  my  noble  brother, 
Derby,  my  much-grievM  brother:'    Ob, 'persuade 

hifp,        • 
ITiat  I  shall  stand  no  blemish  to  his  house, 
In  chronicles  writ  in  another  age. 
My  heart  doth  bleed  for  him  and  for  his  sighs :  . 
Tell  him,  he  must  not  think  the  style  6f  I^xby, 
Nor  being  husband  to  King  Henry's  mother. 
The  league  with  peers,  the  smiles  of  fortune,  can 
Secure  his  peace  above  the  state  of  man. 
I  take  my  leave  to  travel  to  my  dust ; 
Subjects  deserve  their  deaths  whose  kings  are  just* 
Come,  confessor!  .  On  with  xYvy  axe,  friend,  on. 

[He  is  led  off  to  execution. 

CLif.  Was  I  call'd  hither  by  a  traitor's  breath 
To  be  upbraided  ?    Lords,  the  king  shall  know  it. 

Re-enter  King  Henrt  with  a  white  staff. 

K.  Hen.  The  king  doth  know  it,  sir;  the  king  hath 
heard 
"What  he  or  you  could  say.    We  have  given  credit 
To  eveiy  point  of  Clifford's  information, 
The  only  evidence  'gainst  Stanley's  head : 
He  dies  for  it :  are  you  pleased  ? 

Clif.  I  pleased,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  No  echoes :  for  your  service,  we  dismiss 
Your  more  attendance  on  the  court ;  take  ease, 
And  live  at  home ;  but,  as  you  love  your  life, 
Stir  not  from  London  without  leave  from  us.    ' 
'We  '11  think  on  your  reward ;  away ! 

1  See  p.  S39.    Lord  8CanI«rr  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl 
in  October,  1485,  a  ftw  weeks  aAer  the  btuleof  EomotCck.— ^vitQ»v&. 
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Oif.  I  go,  sir.  [ExU. 

K  Hen.  Die  all  our  griefs  with  Stanley!    Tate' 
this  staff 
Of  office,  Dawbeney  ;^  henceforth  be  our  chamber- 
lain. 

Daw.  I  am  3rour  humblest  servant* 

K.  Hen.  We  are  foUow'd 
By  enemies  at  home,  that  will  not  cease 
To  seek  their  own  confusion :  't  is  most  true, 
The  Cornish  under  Audley  are  march'd  on 
As  far  as  Winchester :-— but  let  them  come, 
Our  forces  are  in  readiness ;  we  '11  catch  them 
In  their  own  toils. 

Daw.  Your  army,  being  muster'd. 
Consists  in  all,  of  horsQ  and  foot,  at  least 
In  number,  six-and-twenty  thousand ;  men 
Daring  and  able,  resolute  to  fight, 
And  loyal  in  their  truths. 

K.  Men.  We  know  it,  Dawbeney : 
For  them  we  order  thus ;  Oxford  in  chief, 
Assisted  by  bold  Essex  and  the  earl 
Of  Suffolk,  shall  lead  on  the  first  battalia ; 
Be  that  your  charge. 

Oocf.  I  humbly  thank  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  The  next  division  we  assign  to  Daw- 
beney : 
These  must  be  men  of  action,  for  on  those 
Tlie  fortune  of  our  fortunes  must  rely. 
The  last  and  niain  ourself  commands  in  person ; 
As  ready  to  restore  the  fight  at  all  times, 
As  to  consummate  an  assured  victory. 

Daw.  The  king  is  still  oraculous. 

K.  Hen.  But,  Surrey, 
We  have  employment  of  more  loil  for  thee : 


1  Dawbeney.]  "  Thin  person  (Charlet  Lord  D'Aubigny)  was  a  per- 
son," Bat'Vt-  says,  "  of  great  sufficiency  and  valour,  the  more  because  he 
was  gentle  and  modest."  Yet  he  always  appears  on  the  side  of  violent 
counsels ;  and  more  forward  with  his  flattery  than  any  of  the  courtiers 
in  the  king's  confldonce. — GirroRD. 
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F6r  oar  intelligence  comes  swiftly  to  us, 

Tliat  James  of  Scotland  late  hath  entertained 

Perkin^e  counterfeit,  with  more  than  common 

Grace  and  respect;  nay,  courts  him  with  rare  favours.* 

The  Scot  is  young  and  forward,  we  must  look  for 

A  sudden  storm  to  England  from  the  north; 

Which  to  withstand,  Durham  shall  post  to  Noiham, 

To  fortify  the  castle,  and  secure 

The  frontiers  against  an  invasion  there, 

Surre^  shall  fouow  soon,  with  such  an  army 

As  may  relieve  the  bishop,  and  encounter 

On  a^  occasions  the  deatn-daring  Scots. 

You  know  your  charges  all ;  't  is  now  a  time 

To  execute,  not  talk ;  Heaven  is  our  guard  still. 

War  must  breed  peace,  such  is  the  fate  of  kings. 

[ExeimU 

SCENE  m. 

Edinburgh. — An  Apartment  in  ike  Palace. 

Enter  Crawford  and  Daltell. 

Craw,  'Tis  more  than  strange;  my  reason  cannot 
answer 
Such  argument  of  fine  imposture,  couchM 
In  witchcraft  of  persuasion,  that  it  fashions 
Impossibilities,  as  if  appearance 
Could  cozen  truth  itself;  this  dukeling  mushroom 
Hath  doubtless  charmM  the  king. 

Dal.  He  courts  the  ladies, 
As  if  his  strength  of  language  chain'd  attention 
By  power  of  preros^tive. 

Craw.  It  madded 
My  very  soul  to  hear  our  master's  motion ; 
What  surety  both  of  amity  and  honour 
Must  of  necessity  ensue  upon 
A  match  betwixt  some  noble  of  our  nation. 
And  this  brave  prince,  forsooth ! 

Dcd.  'T  will  prove  too  fatal ; 
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Wise  Huntley  fears  the  threafning.    Bless  the'ladjr 
From  such  a  ruin !  "^'Cv 

Craw.  How  the  council  privy    ,  •       •  -^ 

jOf  this  young  Phaeton  do  screw  weir  faces 
Into  a  gravity,  their  trades,  good  people. 
Were  never  guilty  of!  the  meanest  of  them 
Dreams  of  at  least  an  office  in  the  state. 

Dal.  Sure  not  the  hangman's,  H  is  bespoke  already 
For  service  to  their  rogueships, — silence ! 

Enter  King  James  and  Huntlbt. 

K.  Ja.  Do  not 
Argue  against  our  will :  we  have  descended 
Somewl^t  (as  we  may  term  it)  too  familiarly 
From  justice  of  our  birthright,  to  examine 
The  force  of  your  allegiance, — sir,  we  have ; — 
But  find  it  short  of  duty ! 

Hunt  Break  my  heart, 
Do,  do,  king !    Have  my  services,  my  loyalty 
(Heaven  knows  untainted  ever)  drawn  upon  me 
Contempt  now  in  mine  age,  when  I  but  wanted 
A  minute  of  a  peace  not  to  be  troubled, 
My  last,  my  long  one  ?    Let  me  be  a  dotard, 
A  bedlam,  a  poor  sot,  or  what  you  please 
To  have  me,  so  you  will  not  stain  your  blood. 
Your  own  blood,  royal  sir,  though  mix'd  with  mine, 
By  marriage  of  this  girP  to  a  straggler ! — 
Take,  take  my  head,  sir ;  while  my  tongue  can  wag, 
It  cannot  name  him  other. 

K*  Ja.  Kings  are  counterfeits 
In  your  repute,  grave  oracle,  not  presently 
Set  on  their  thrones,  with  sceptres  in  their  fists !    • 
But  use  your  own  detraction ;  't  is  our  pleasure 
To  give  our  cousin  York  for  wife  our  kinswoman, 
The  lady  Katherine.    Instinct  of  sovereignty 
Designs  the  honour,  though  her  peevish  father 
Usurps  our  resolution. 

1  Bp  marriage  of  this  girl.]    This  word,  it  has  been  already  olMerred, 
Mgmenlly  UMd  as  a  dissyllable  by  our  poet. 
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Bunt.  Oh, 'tis  welly 
^■peedinff  well ! — none  here 
vStt  spea&  one  word  of  comfort  ? 

Dal.  Cruel  misery ! 

Craw.  The  lady,  gracious  prince,  maybe  hath 
settled 
Affection  on  some  former  choice. 

Dal.  Enforcement 
Would  prove  but  tyranny. 

Hunt.  I  thank  thee  heartily. 
Let  any  yeoman  of  our  nation  challenge 
An  interest  in  the  girl,  then  the  king 
May  add  a  jointure  of  ascent  in  titles. 
Worthy  a  free  consent ;  now  he  pulls  down 
What  old  desert  hath  builded. 

K.  Ja.  Cease  persuasions. 
I  violate  no  pawns  of  faitlis,  intrude  not 
On  private  loves ;  that  I  have  play'd  the  orator 
For  kingly  York  to  virtuous  Kate,  her  grant 
Can  justify,  referring  her  contents 
To  our  provision :  the  Welch  Harry,  henceforth, 
Shall  therefore  know,  and  tremble  to  acknowledge. 
That  not  the  painted  idol  of  his  policy 
Shall  fright  the  lawful  owner  from  a  kingdom.-— 
We  are  resolv'd. 

Hunt.  Some  of  thy  subjects'  hearts, 
King  James,  will  bleed  for  this  I 

K.  Ja.  Then  shall  their  bloods 
Be  nobly  spent :  no  more  disputes ;  he  is  not 
Our  friend  who  contradicts  us. 

Hunt.  Farewell,  daughter ! 
My  care  by  one  is  lessened,  thank  the  king  for 't ! 
I  and  my  griefs  will  dance  now. — 

Enter  Warbeck,  complimenting  with  Lady  Kathe- 
RiNE ;  Countess  of  Crawford,  Jane  Douglas,  Frion, 
John  a- Water,  Astley,  Heron,  and  Sketon. 

Look,  lords,  look ; 
Here 's  hand  in  hand  already ! 
Vol.  I. — 23 


•I 
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K.  Ja,  Peace,  old  phrensy ! 
Plantagenet  undoubted ! 

Hunt.  [Aside,]  Ho,  brave  ! — Youth; 
But  no  Plantagenetf  by  'r  lady,  yet, 
By  red  rose  or  by  white. 

War,  A  union  this  way 
Settles  possession  in  a  monarchy 
EstabUsh'd  rightly,  as  is  my  inheritance : 
Acknowledge  me  but  sovereign  of  this  kingdom, 
Your  heart,  fair  princess, — ^and  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence 
Shall  crown  you  queen  of  me,  and  my  best  fortunes. 

Kath,  Where  my  obedience  is,  my  lord,  a  duty, 
Love  owes  true  service. 

JVar.  ShaU  1 1 

K,  Ja,  Cousin,  yes. 
Enjoy  her ;  from  my  hand  accept  your  bride ; 

[Me  joins  their  hands* 
And  may  they  live  at  enmity  with  comfort, 
Who  grieve  at  such  an  equal  pledge  of  troths ! 
You  are  the  prince's  wife  now. 

Kath,  By  your  gift,  sir. 

War,  Thus,  I  take  seizure  of  mine  own. 

Kaih,  I  miss  yet 
A  father's  blessing.    Let  me  find  it ;— iiumbly 
Upon  my  knees  I  seek  it. 

Hunt,  I  am  Huntley, 
Old  Alexander  Gordon,*  a  plain  subject ; 
Nor  more  nor  less :  and,  lady,  if  you  wish  for 
A  blessing,  you  must  hend  your  knees  to  Heaven ; 
For  Heaven  did  give  me  you.    Alas,  alas ! 
What  would  you  have  me  say  1  may  all  the  haj^i- 

ness 
My  prayers  ever  sued  to  fall  upon  you, 

1  Hunt.  I  am  Huntley, 
Old  Alexander  Gordon.]    This  appears  to  be  a  mistake.    Tbe  ftther 
of  Katherine,  as  is  said  above,  was  George  Gordon.    His  ftther,  indeed, 
was  named  Alexander,  and  so  was  bis  son  and  successor ;  bat  the  laMr 
did  aoi  obtain  tbe  title  till  nuuiy  years  after  tbis  period.--Oirrofto. 
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Pmerve  you  in  your  virtues ! — ^Prithee,  Dalyell, 
Go^  with  ine ;  for  I  feel  thy  griefs  as  full 
As'inine;  let 's  steal  away  and  ciy  together. 

Dai.  My  hopes  are  in  their  ruins. 

[Exeunt  Hunt,  and  Dal. 

jT.  Ja,  Good,  kind  Huntley 
Is  overjoy'd :  a  fit  solemnity 
Shall  perfect  these  delights ;  Crawford,  attend 
Our  order  for  the  preparation. 

■    [Exeunt  all  but  Frion,  Her.  Seet.  J.  a- Wat.  and 

AST. 

Fri.  Now,  worthy  gentlemen,  have  I  not  follow'd 
My  imdertakings  with  success  ?  Here 's  entrance 
Into  a  certainty  above  a  hope. 

Her.  Hopes  are  but  hopes ;  I  was  ever  confident, 
when  I  traded  but  in  remnants,  that  my  stars  had  re- 
served me  to  the  title  of  a  viscount  at  least :  honour 
is  honour,  though  cut  out  of  any  stuffs.^ 

IScet.  My  brother  Heron  hath  right  wisely  deliver'd 
his  opinion ;  for  he  that  threads  his  needle  with  the 
sharp  eyes  of  industry,  shall  in  time  go  thorough 
stitch  with  the  new  suit  of  preferment. 

Ast,  Spoken  to  the  purpose,  my  fine  witted  brother 
Sketon ;  for  as  no  indenture  but  has  its  counterpane ; 
no  noverint  but  his  condition  or  defeisance ;  so  no 
right  but  may  have  claim,  no  claim  but  may  have 
possession,  any  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Frt,  You  are  all  read  in  mysteries  of  state, 
And  quick  of  apprehension,  deep  in  judgment. 
Active  in  resolution ;  and  't  is  pity 
Such  counsel  should  lie  buried  in  obscurity. 
But  why,  in  such  a  time  and  cause  of  triumph. 
Stands  the  judicious  mayor  of  Cork  so  silent  ? 

1  Her.  Honour  is  honour,  though  cut  out  of  any  stuj^s.]  Ford  has 
made  the  speakers  express  themselves  characteristically.  Heron,  or 
Heme,  as  Ix>rd  Bacon  calls  him,  was  a  mercer;  Sketon,  or  rather  Skelton, 
was  a  tailor,  and  Astley  a  scrivener ;  they  were  all  men  of  broken  for^ 
tonet,  a  oircomitanoe  to  which  the  poet  frequently  alludM.— GirroRD. 
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Believe  it,  sir,  as  English  Richard  prospers,  ^^  ■ 

You  must  not  miss  employment  or  high  najture*  ■■lA 

/.  a-WaU  If  men  may  be  credited  in  their  nite' 
tality,  which  I  dare  not  peremptorily  aver  but  they 
may,  or  not  be ;  presumptions  by  this  marriage  are 
tiien,  in  sooth,  of  fruitful  expectation.  Or  else  I  must 
not  justify  other  men's  belief,  more  than  other  should 
rely  on  mine. 

Fri.  Pith  of  experience ;  those  that  have  borne 
office 
Weigh  every  word  before  it  c^n  drop  from  them. 
But,  noble  counsellors,  since  now  the  present 
Requires,  in  point  of  honour  (pray  mistake  not), 
Some  service  to  our  lord,  't  is  fit  the  Scots 
Should  not  engross  all  glory  to  themselves, 
At  this  so  grand  and  eminent  solemnity. 

jS^.  The  l^cots?  the  motion  is  defied;  I  had 
rather,  for  my  part,  without  trial  of  my  country, 
suffer  persecution  under  the  pressing-iron  of  re- 
proach ;  or  let  my  skin  be  punchM  full  of  eyelet-holes 
with  the  bodkin  of  derision. 

AsU  I  will  soonier  lose  both  my  ears  on  the  pillory 
of  forgery. 

Her,  Let  me  first  live  a  bankrupt,  and  die,  in  the 
hole,  of  hunger,  without  compounding  for  sixpence 
in  the  pound. 

/.  a-WaU  If  men  fail  not  in  their  expectations, 
there  may  be  spirits  also  that  digest  no  rude  afironts, 
master  secretary  Frion,  or  I  am  cozen'd ;  which  is 
possible,  I  grant. 

Fri,  Resolv'd  like  men  of  knowledge !  atthisfeast, 
then. 
In  honour  of  the  bride,  the  Scots,  I  know. 
Will  in  some  show,  some  mask,  or  some  device, 
Prefer  their  duties ;  now,  it  were  uncomely. 
That  we  be  found  less  forward  for  our  prince, 
Than  they  are  for  their  lady;  and  by  how  much 
We  outshine  them  in  persons  of  account. 
By  80  much  more  will  our  endeavours  meet  with 
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A  iivelier  applause.    Great  emperon 

nik  for  their  recreations,  undertook 

Sm  kind  of  pastimes ;  as  for  the  conceit, 

Refer  it  to  my  study ;  the  performance 

You  all  shall  share  a  thanks  in:  'twill  be  gratefuL 

Her.  The  motion  is  allowM;  I  have  stole  to  a 
danciuMchool  when  I  was  a  'prentice. 

Jflst  There  have  been  Iri^-liubbubs,'  when  I  have 
made  one  too. 

SkeU  For  fashioning  of  shapes,  and  cutting  a  cross 
caper,  turn  me  ofif  to  my  trade  again. 

/.  a-Wdt.  Surely,  there  is,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  a 
kind  of  gravity  in  mesnment ;  as  there  is,  or  peiiiaps 
ou^t  to  be,  respect  of  persons  in  the  quality  of  car- 
riiu^^  which  is,  as  it  is  construed,  either  so,  or  so. 

Pri.  Still  you  come  home  to  me ;  upon  occasion, 
I  find  you  relish  courtship  with  discretion : 
And  such  are  fit  for  statesmen  of  your  merits. 
Pray  ye  wait  the  prince,  and  in  his  ear  acquaint  him 
Witn  this  design ;  I  '11  follow  and  direct  you. 
Oh  the  toil  [Exeunt  aU  but  Frion. 

Of  humouring  this  abject  scum  of  mankind ! 
Muddy-brain'd  peasants !  princes  feel  a  misery 
Beyond  impartial  sufferance,  whose  extremes 
Must  )deld  to  such  abetters  :-r-yet*  our  tide 
Runs  smoothly  without  adverse  winds ;  run  on, 
Flow  to  a  full  sea  !  time  alone  debates 
Quarrels  forewritten  in  the  book  of  fates.         [Eocit. 

1  Irish-kubbuis.]  TumnltnooB  merry-meetings  at  wakes  and  fiurs.^ 
Tbe  speakers,  it  sbould  be  observed,  are  all  from  Ireland.  Astley,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  pettifbgger ;  his  presence  at  these  habbabs,  therefore, 
Is  natural  enougti.— Oifford. 

2  L  e.  Of  yetf  kUherto,  thus  far ,  Ac ;  so  p.  S75,  yet  (i.  e.  thus/ar)  we 
aresaft.  ' 

23* 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

Westminiter'^The  Palace.         i 

Enter  King  Henry,  with  Ms  gorget  Wf  hi$  noord^ 
plume  qjffeaihersy  and  leaaing-sUiff'  {truneheon)^ 
followed  lyy  Urswicx. 

K,  Hen^  How  runs  the  time  of  day  ? 

Urs,  Past  ten,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  A  bloody  horn*  will  it  prove  to  some, 
Whose  disobedience,  like  the  sons  o*  th'  earth. 
Throws  a  defiance  'gainst  the  face  of  Heaven. 
Oxford,  with  Essex,  and  stout  De  la  Pole, 
Have  quieted  the  Londoners,  I  hope. 
And  set  them  safe  from  fear. 

Urs.  They  are  all  silent. 

K.  Hen.  From  their  own  battlements,  they  may 
behold 
Saint  George's  fields  o'erspread  with  armed  men ; 
Among  whom  our  own  royal  standard  threatens 
Confusion  to  opposers :  we  must  learn 
To  practise  war  again  in  time  of  peace, 
Or  lay  our  crown  before  our  subjects'  feet ; 
Ha,  Urswick,  must  we  not  ? 

Urs.  The  powers  who  seated 
King  Henry  on  his  lawful  throne  will  ever 
Rise  up  in  his  defence. 

K.  Hen.  Rage  shall  not  fright 
The  bosom  of  our  confidence ;  in  Kent 
Our  Cornish  lebels,  cozen'd  of  their  hopes. 
Met  brave  resistance  by  that  country's  earl, 
George  Abergeny,  Cobham,  Poynings,  Guilford, 
And  other  loyal  hearts ;  now,  if  Blackheath 
Must  be  reeerv'd  the  fatal  tomb  to  swallow 
Such  stiff-neck'd  abjects,  as  with  weary  marches 
Have  travell'd  from  their  homes,  their  wives,  and 
children, 
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Tp  pay,  instead  of  subsidies,  their  lives, 

yfy  may  continue  sovereign !    Yet,  Urswick, 

yfi  11  not  abate  one  penny,  what  in  parliament 

Hath  freely  been  contributed;  we  must  not; 

Money  gives  soul  to  action.    Our  competitor. 

The  Flemish  counterfeit,  with  James  of  Scotland, 

Will  prove  what  courage  need  and  want  can  nou- 

ip-        rish. 

Without  the  food  of  fit  supplies  r-but,  Urswick. 

I  luive  a  charm  in  secret,  that  sliall  loose 

The  witchcraft,  wherewith  young  King  James  is 

bound. 
And  free  it  at  my  pleasure  without  bloodshed* 
Ursm  Your  msjesty^s  a  wise  king,  sent  from 

heaven, 
Protector  of  the  just. 

K.  Hen.  Let  dinner  cheerfully 
Be  serv'd  in ;  this  day  of  the  week  is  ours, 
Our  day  of  providence ;  for  Saturday 
Yet  never  fail'd,  in  all  my  undertakings, 
To  yield  me  rest  at  night.' — [A  FlouruhJ] — ^What 

means  this  warning  ? 
Good  fate,  speak  peace  to  Henry ! 

Enter  Dawbeney,  Oxford,  and  Attendants. 

Daw.  Live  the  king. 
Triumphant  in  the  ruin  of  his  enemies ! 

Oxfl  Tlie  head  of  strong  rebellion  is  cut  ofi^. 
The  body  hew'd  in  pieces. 

K.  Hen.  Dawbeney,  Oxford, 
Minions  to  noblest  fortunes,  how  yet  stands 
The  comfort  of  your  wishes  ? 

Daw.  Briefly  thus: 


1  Yiy  Satnrday 

Tet  never  fmTd  me,  ftc.J  Tbe  king%  preditoetfon  flnr  Saturday  is 
Aodoe^  by  Lord  Bacon.  Henry  tiad  taken  great  paiMI  to  induce  tbe 
feunrgenta  to  bdiere  that  he  intended  to  pat  off  the  aBtkm  till  tlie  sOfc- 
eeeding  Bfonday :  they  fell  into  the  anaref  and  were  accordingly  anpr»- 
Mred  for  tbe  atlaek,  which  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  Sid  of  June.— 

WFfOEV. 
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The  Comisli  under  Audley,  disappointed 
Of  flatterM  expectation,  from  the  Kentish 
(Your  majesty's  right  trusty  liegemen)  flew, 
Feathered  by  rage,  and  hearten'd  by  presumption. 
To  take  the  field  even  at  your  palace-gates, 
And  face  you  in  your  chamber-royal :  arrogance 
Improved  their  ignorance ;  for  they,  supposing, 
Misled  by  rumour,  that  the  day  of  battle 
Should  fall  on  Monday,  rather  brav'd  your  forces» 
Than  doubted  any  onset ;  yet  this  morning, 
When  in  the  dawning,  I,  by  your  direction, 
Strove  to  get  Deptford-Strand  bridge,  there  I  found 
Such  a  resistance,  as  might  show  what  strength 
Could  make :  here  arrows  hail'd  in  showers  upon 

us, 
A  full  yard  long  at  least ;  but  we  prevail'd.       ^^ 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  with  his  fellow-peers,^'  ^ '  "^ 
Environing  the  hill,  fell  fiercely  on  them 
On  the  one  side,  I  on  the  other,  till,  great  sir 
(Pardon  th^^3|£gj|jight.\eaffer  of  doing 
Some  menibraDle  actjT\^as  Engaged 
Almojst  a  prisoner,  but  was  freed  as  soon 
AsBetisible  of  danger:  now  the  fight 
Began  in  heat,  which,  quenched  in  the  blood  of 
Two  thousand  rebels,  and  as  many  more 
Reserv'd  to  try  your  mercy,  have  retum'd 
A  victory  with  safety. 

K»  Hen.  Have  we  lost 
An  equal  number  with  them  ? 

Oxj,  In  the  total 
Scarcely  four  hundred.    Audley,  Flammock,  Jo- 
seph, 
The  ringleaders  of  this  commotion,* 

1 AtMetfy  Flammock^  Joseph^ 

The  ringletiersy  &c.]  Lord  Audley  had  been  for  some  time  in  com- 
manication  Wflh  (he  leaders  of  tlie  Cornish  men,  but  did  not  join  them 
till  tkey  reaeiad  Wells,  in  Somersetshire.  "  He  was,"  the  historian 
■ays,  "of  an  ancient  flunily,  but  unquiet  and  popular,  and  aspiring  to 
niia.  He  was  immediately,  and  with  great  cries  of  joy,  accepted  as 
meir  gmcni;  they  being  ppoud  to  be  led  by  a  nobleman.*'   Thomas 
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Railed  m  ropes/  fit  ornaments  for  traitors, 
Wait  your  determinations. 

K*  Men,  We  must  pay 
Our  thanks  where  they  are  only  due :  Oh,  lords ! 
Here  is  no  victory,  nor  shall  our  people 
Conceive  that  we  can  triumph  in  their  falls. 
Alas,  poor  souls !  let  such  as  are  escaped 
Steal  to  the  country  back  without  pursuit : 
There 's  not  a  drop  of  i^lood  spill'd,  but  hath  drawn 
\As  much  of  mine ;  their  swords  could  have  wrought 

wonders 
On  their  king's  part,  who  faintly  were  unsheathM 
Against    their    prince,   but   wounded    their   own 

breasts. 
Lords,  we  are  debtors  to  your  care ;  our  payment 
Shall  be  both  sure,  and  fitting  your  deserts. 

Daw.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  see  those  rebels, 
heads 
Of  this  wild  monster  multitude  1 

K,  Hen,  Dear  friend. 
My  faithful  Dawbeney,  no ;  on  them  our  justice 
Must  frown  in  tenor,  I  will  not  vouchsafe 
An  eye  of  pity  to  them :  let  false  Audley 
Be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  from  the  Newgate 
To  Tower-hill  in  his  o^vn  coat-of-arms* 
Painted  on  paper,  with  the  arms  revers'd, 
Defaced,  and  torn ;  there  let  him  lose  his  head. 
The  lawyer  and  the  blacksmith  shall  be  hang'd, 
Quarter'd,  their  quarters  into  Cornwall  sent. 
Examples  to  the  rest,  whom  we  are  pleas'd 

Flammock,  a  common  name  in  Cornwall,  was  a  lawyer,  who  by  Tarious 
artifices  had  obtained  great  sway  among  them  ;  and  Michael  Joseph,  a 
blacksmith  or  forrier,  of  Bodmin,  "  a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  less 
desirous  to  be  talked  of." 

It  should  be  added,  that  Ford  is  indebted  to  Lord  Bacon  for  most  of  the 
incidents  in  Dawbeney's  narrative.— Gifford.  ^ 

1  Railed  in  ropes.]  *'They  were  brought  to  LondodfWl  railed  in 
ropes,  like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart." — Bacon. 

8  *♦  The  Lord  Audley  was  led  Oom  Newgate  to  Tower-hill,  in  a  paper 
eoatf  painted  with  his  oum  arms,  the  arms  reversed,  the  coat  torn,  and 
Uiere  bctieaded."— Bacom. 
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To  pardon,  and  dismiss  from  further  quest. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  see  it  done. 

Oxf,  I  shall,  sir. 

K.Hen*  Urswick! 

Urs.  My  lord  t 

K.  Hen.  To  Dinham,  our  high-treasurer, 
Say,  we  command  commissions  be  new  granted, 
For  the  collection  of  our  subsidies 
Through  all  the  west,  and  th&t  [right]  speedily. 
Lords,  we  acknowledge  our  engagements  due 
For  your  most  constant  services. 

Daw,  Your  soldiers 
Have  manfully  and  faithfully  acquitted 
Their  several  duties. 

K.  Hen.  For  it,  we  will  throw 
A  largess  free  among  them,  which  shall  hearten 
And  cherish  up  their  loyalties.    More  yet 
Remains  of  like  employment ;  not  a  man 
Can  be  dismiss^drtill  enemies  abroad, 
More  dangerous  than  these  at  home,  have  felt 
The  puissance  of  our  arms.     Oh,  happy  kings. 
Whose  thrones  are  raised  in  their  subjects'  hearts ! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Edinburgh. — The  Palace. 

Enter  Huntley  and  D/llyell. 

Htmt.  Now,  sir,  a  modest  word  with  you,  sad 
gentleman ; 
Is  not  this  fine,  I  trow,  to  see  the  gambols. 
To  hear  the  jigs,  observe  the  frisks,  be  enchanted 
With  tbe  rare  discord  of  bells,  pipes,  and  tabours, 
Hodge-plige  of  Scotch  and  Irish  twingle-twangles, 
Like  to  so  many  choristers  of  Bedlam 
Trowling  a   catch!    The  feasts,  the  manly  sto- 
machs, 
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The  healths  in  usquebaupifa,  and  bonnyclabber. 
The  ale  in  dishes  ne^er  feteh'd  from  Ghinay 
The  hundred  thousand  knacks  not  to  be  spoken  of. 
And  aU  this  for  King  Oberdn  and  Queen  Mab, 
Should  out  a  soul  into  you.    Look  ye,  good  man. 
How  yobthful  I  ain  ffrown !  but,  by  your  leave. 
This  new  queen-bride  must  henceforth  be  no  more 
My  daughter;  no,  by  'r  lady,  *t  is  unfit  I 
And  yet  you  see  how  I  do  bear  this  change ; 
Methinks  courageously:  then  shake  off  care 
In  such  a  time  of  jollity. 

Dal.  Alas,  sir, 
How  can  you  cast  a  mist  upon  your  griefs  I 
Which  howsoever  you  shadow,  but  present 
To  [any]  judging  eye,  the  perfect  substance 
Of  which  mine  are  but  counterfeits. 

Hunt.  Fob,  Dalyell ! 
Thou  intemipt'st  the  part  I  bear  in  music 
To  this  rare  bridal-feast  Llet  us  be  merry, 
While  flattering  calms  sKure  us  against  storms ; 
Tempests,  when  they  begin  to  roar,  put  out 
The  light  of  peace,  and  cloud  the  sun's  bright  eye 
In  darkness  of  despair ;  yet'  we  are  safe. 

Dal.  I  wish  you  could  as  easily  forget 
The  justice  of  your  sorrows,  as  my  hopes 
Can  yield  to  destiny. 

Hunt.  Pish !  then  I  see 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  flexible  condition 
Of  my  [tough]  nature !    I  can  laugh,  laugh  heartily. 
When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints;   let  but  tne 

stone 
Stop  in  my  bladder,  I  am  straight  a-singing ; 
The  quartan  fever  shrinking  every  limb. 
Sets  me  a-capering  straight ;  do  [but]  betray  me, 
And  bind  me  a  friend  ever:  what !  I  trust 

1  The  kf^iUhs  m  bonnyclabber.]  A  common  name,  in  llrold  writers 
fbr  eordfl  and  whey,  or  wrar  buttermilk.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
fliToiiTite  drink  both  with  the  Scotch  and  Irish.— uirroRD. 

s  I.  e.  « if«l,  kUkato. 
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The  losing  of  a  daughter,  though  I  doted     ..v» 
On  every  hair  that  grew 'to  trim  her  head, 
Admits  not  any  pain  like  one  of  these. — 
Come,  thou  'rt  deceived  in  me ;  give  me  a  blow, 
A  sound  blow  on  the  face,  I  '11  thank  thee  for 't ; 
I  love  my  wrongs :  still  thou  'rt  deceiv'd  in  toe. 

Dal.  Deceiv'd !    Oh,   noble   Huntley,   my  few 
years 
Have  leam'd  experience  of  too  ripe  an  age, 
To  forfeit  fit  credulity ;  forgive 
My  rudeness,  I  am  bold. 

Hunt.  Forgive  me  first 
A  madness  of  ambition ;  by  example 
Teach  me  humility,  for  patience  scorns 
Lectures,  which  schoolmen  use  to  read  to  boys 
Incapable  of  injuries :  though  old, 
I  could  grow  tough  in  fury,  and  disclaim 
Allegiance  to  my  king,  could  fall  at  odds 
With  all  my  fellow-peers,  jhat  durst  not  stand 
Defendants  'gainst  the  rapWone  on  mine  honour: 
But  kings  are  earthly  gods,  there  is  no  meddling 
With  their  anointed  bodies ;  for  their  actions 
They  only  are  accountable  to  Heaven. 
Yet  in  the  puzzle  of  my  troubled  brain, 
One  antidote  's  reserv'd  against  the  poison 
Of  my  distractions ;  't  is  in  thee  to  apply  it. 

Dal,  Name  it ;  Oh,  name  it  quickly,  sir ! 

Hunt.  A  pardon 
For  my  most  foolish  slighting  thy  deserts^ 
I  have  cuU'd  out  this  time  to  beg  it :  prithee. 
Be  gentle :  had  I  been  so,  thou  hadst  own'd 
A  happy  bride,  but  now  a  castaway, 
And  never  child  of  mine  more. 

Dal.  Say  not  so,  sir ; 
It  is  not  fenlt  in  her. 

Hunt.  Bie  world  would  prate 
How  she  was  handsome ;  young  I  know  she  was. 
Tender,  and  sweet  in  her  obedience ; 
But,  lost  now ;  what  a  bankrupt  am  I  made 
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Of  a  fall  stock  of  blessings ! — ^must  I  hope 
A  mercy  from  thy  heart  ? 

Do/.  A  love,  a  service, 
A  friendship  to  posterity. 

Hunt.  Good  angels 
Reward  thy  charity !    I  have  no  more 
But  prayers  left  me  now. 

Dal.  I '11  lend  you  mirth,  sir. 
If  you  will  be  in  consort. 

Hunt.  Thank  you  truly : " 
I  must,  yes,  yes,  I  must  :-^here  's  yet  some  ease, 
A  partner  in  affliction :  look  not  angry. 

DcU.  Good,  noble  sir !  [Music* 

Hunt.  Oh,  hark!  we  may  be  quiet. 
The  king,  and  all  the  others,  come :  a  meeting 
Of  gaudy  sights :  this  day 's  the  last  of  revels ; 
To-morrow  sounds  of  war ;  then,  new  exchange,  • 
Fiddles  must  turn  to  swords. — Unhappy  marriage ! 

A  Flourish.^Enter  Kutf^  James,  Warbeck  leading 
Katherine,  Qrawford  and  his  Countess;  Jane 
Douglas,  and  other  Ladies.  Huntley  and  Dalyell 
foil  among  them. 

K.  Ja.  Cousin  of  York,  you  and  your  princely 
bride 
Have  liberally  enjoy'd  such  soft  delights 
As  a  new-married  couple  could  forethink ; 
Nor  has  our  bounty  shortened  expectation : 
But  after  all  those  pleasures  of  repose, 
Or  amorous  safety,  we  must  rouse  the  ease 
Of  dalliance,  with  achievements  of  more  glory 
Than  sloth  and  sleep  can  furnish :  yet,  for  farewell. 
Gladly  we  entertain  a  truce  with  time, 
To'ffrace  the  joint  endeavours  of  our  servants. 

War.  My  royal  cousin,  in  your  princely  favour. 
The  extent  of  bounty  hath  been  so  unliiiuled. 
As  only  an  acknowledgment  in  words 
Would  breed  suspicion  in  our  state  and  quality. 
When  we  shall,  in  the  fulness  of  our  fate. 

Vol.  I.— 24 
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Sit  on  our  own  throne ;  then  our  annst,  laid  open 
To  gratitude,  in  sacred  memory 
Of  these  large  benefits,  shall  twine  them  close^ 
Even  to  our  thoughts  and  heart,  without  distinc- 
tion. 
Then  James  apd  Richard,  being  in  effect 
One  person,  shall  unite  and  ride  one  people. 
Divisible  in  titles  only* 

K.  J(u  Seat  you. 
Are  the  presenters  ready 'J  ^ 
■  Craw,  All  are  entering.  * 

Ef^T  (U  one  door  four  Scotcji  Antics^  accordingly^ 
habited;  at  another 'WASBKCK^Bjbllowers^  diseuued 
as  four  wild  Irish  in  trousers,*  hng-hairea,  and 
accordingly   habited*-— -Music. — A    dance   by  the_ 
Mashers*  , 

K,  Ja.  To  all  a  general  thanks ! 

War.  In  tlie  next  room 
Take  your  own  shapes'  afpft;  you  shall  receive 
Particular  acknowledgment.      [Exeunt  the  Maskers. 

K.  Ja.  Enough 
Of  merriments.    Crawford,  how  far's  our  army 
Upon  the  march  ? 

Craw.  At  Hedon-hall,  great  king; 
Twelvb  thousand,  well  prepared. 

K.  Ja.  Crawford,  to-night 
Post  thither.    We,  in  person,  with  the  prince, 
By  four  o'  clock  to-morrow  after  dinner, 
Wiil'be  wi'  you ;  speed  away ! 

Craw.  1  fly,  my  lord.  [Eosit, 

K.  Ja.  Our  business  grows  to  head  now ;  where 's 
your  secretary. 
That  he  attends  you  not  to  serve? 

1  i.  o.  characteristically. 

>  The  fit— I,  or  trasses,  of  tbe  "wild  MOi**  were  drawers  closelj 
fitted  to  the  Oujpe ;  and  which,  together  with  the  long  shaggy  hair  of 
these  people,  are  often  made  the  subject  of  mirth  by  our  old  dramatists. 
— GirroRD. 

^  Ta/beyour  own  shapes,]  i.  e.  resume  your  ordinary  drM«.~Gipro»D* 
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War.  With  Marchmont, 
y.  our  herald. 

K.  Ja,  Good :  the  proclamation 's  ready ;  • 
By  that  it  will  appear  how  the  English  stand 
Affected  to  your  title.    Huntley,  comfort 
Your  daughter  in  her  husband's  absence !  fight 
With  prayers  at  home  for  us,  who,  for  your  honours, 
Must  toil  in  fight  abroad. 

Hunt.  Prayers  are  the  weapons 
Which  men  so  near  their  graves  as  I  do  use ; 
I  've  little  else  to  do. 

K.  Ja.  To  rest,  young  beauties ! 
We  must  be  early  stirring ;  quickly  part : 
A  kingdom's  rescue  craves  both  speed  and  art.  > 
Cousins,  good  night.  [A  flourish. 

War.  Rest  to  our  cousin  king. 

Kath.  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Hunt,  Fair  blessings  on  your  highness !  sure  you 
need  them. 

[Exeunt  aH^t  War.  Kath.  and  Jane. 

War.  Jane,  set  the  lights  down,  and  from  us  return 
To  those  in  the  next  room  this  little  purse ; 
Say,  we  '11  deserve  their  Iqves. 

Jane.  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

War.  Now,  dearest,  ere  sweet  sleep  shall  seal  those 
eyes. 
Love's  precious  tapers,  give  me  leave  to  use 
A  parting  ceremony ;  for  to-morrow 
It  would  be  sacrilege  to  intrude  upon 
The  temple  of  thy  peace :  swift  as  the  morning, 
Must  I  break  from  the  down  of  thy  embraces. 
To  put  on  steel,  and  trace  the  paths  which  lead 
Through  various  hazards  to  a  careful  throne. 

Kath.  My  lord,  I  'd  fain  go  with  you ;  there 's  small 
fortune 
In  staying  here  behind. 

War.  The  churlish  brow 
Of  war,  fair  dearest,  is  a  sight  of  horror 
For  ladies'  entertainment :  if  thou  hear'at 
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A  truth  of  my  sad  ending  by  the  hand 
Of  some  unnatural  subject,  thou  withal 
.  Shalt  hear  how  I  died  worthy  of  my  right, 
By  falling  like  a  ^ng ;  and  in  the  close, 
Which  my  la«t  breath  shall  sound,  thy  name,  thoa 

fairest, 
Shall  sing  a  requiem  to  my  soul,  unwilling 
Only  of  greater  glory,  *cause  divided 
From  such  a  heaven  on  earth,  as  life  with  thee* 
But  these  are  chimes  for  funerals ;  my  business 
Attends  on  fortune  of  a  sprightlier  triumph; 
For  love  and  majesty  are  reconciled. 
And  vow  to  crown  thee  Empress  of  the  West. 

Kath.  You  have  a  noble  language,  sir;  your  right 
In  nie  is  without  question,  and  however 
Events  of  time  may  shorten  my  deserts 
In  others'  pity,  yet  it  shall  not  stagger 
Or  constancy  or  duty  in  a  wife. 
You  must  be  king  of  me ;  ^nd  my  poor  heart 
Is  all  I  can  call  mine. 

War.  But  we  will  live, 
Live,  beauteous  virtue,  by  the  lively  test 
Of  our  own  blood,  to  let  the  counterfeit 
Be  known  the  world's  contempt. 

Kath.  Pray  do  not  use 
That  word,  it  carries  fate  in 't :  the  first  suit 
I  ever  made,  I  trust  your  love  will  grant, 
i    War.  Without  denial,  dearest. 

Kath,  That  hereafter, 
If  you  return  with  safety,  no  adventure 
May  sever  us  in  tasting  any  fortune  : 
I  ne'er  can  stay  behind  again. 

War.  You  are  lady 
Of  your  desires,  and  shall  command  your  will ; 
Yet 't  is  too  hard  a  promise. 

Kath,  What  our  destinies 
Have  ruled  out  in  their  books,  we  must  not  search. 
But  kneel  to. 

/Far,  Then  to  fear  when  hope  is  fruitless, 
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Were  to  be  desperately  miserable ; 
.Which  poverty  our  greatness  dares  ifot  dream  of, 
And  much  more  scorns  to  stoop  to :  some  few  min- 
utes 
Remain  yet,  let 's  be  thrifty  in  our  hopes.     [Exeunt. 


scene;  III. 

I 

T%e  Palace  at  Westminster. 

Enter  Kin^  HsimY,  Hialas,  and  Urswick. 

K.  Sen.  Your  name  is  Pedro  Hialas,'  a  Spaniard  1 

Htal,  Sir,  a  Castilian  bom. 

K:  Hen.  King  Ferdinand, 
With  wise  queen  Isabel  his  royal  consort. 
Write  you  a  man  of  worthy  trust  and  candour. 
Princes  are  dear  to  heaven,  who  meet  with  subjects 
Sincere  in  their  employments ;  such  I  find 
Your  commendation,  sil&    Let  me  deliver 
How  joyful  I  repute  the  amity, 
With  your  most  fortunate  master,  who  almost 
Comes  near  a  miracle  in  his  success 
Against  the  Moors,  who  had  devour'd  his  country. 
Entire  now  to  his  sceptre.    We,  for  our  part. 
Will  imitate  his  providence,  in  hope 
Of  partage  in  the  use  on 't :  we  repute 
The  privacy  of  his  advisement  to  us 
By  you,  intended  an  ambassador 
To  Scotland,  for  a  peace  bet;,ween  our  kingdoms, 
A  policy  of  love,  which  well  becomes 
His  wisdom  and  our  care. 

Hial.  Your  majesty 
Doth  understand  him  rightly. 

*  Ytmr  name  is  Pedro  Hialas^  S-c]  "  Amidst  these  troubles  came 
into  England  flrom  Spain,  Peter  Hialas,  some  call  him  JS7ta«^  sarely  he 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  day :  for  his 
embassy  set  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland ;  the  truce  drew 
•o  the  peace,  the  peace  the  marriage,  the  union  of  fhe  kingdoms ;  a  man 
W  great  wisdom,  and,  as  those  times  went,  not  nnlearnied."— B^co^/ 

24* 
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K.  Hen.  Else 
Your  knowledge  can  instruct  me  ;  wherein,  siry 
To  fall  on  ceremony,  would  seem  useless, 
Which  shall  not  need ;  for  I  will  be  as  studious 
Of  your  concealment  in  our  conference. 
As  any  couricil  shall  advise. 

Hial.  Then,  sir, 
My  chief  request  is,  that  on  notice  given 
At  my  despatch  in  Scotland,  you  will  send 
Some  learned  man  of  power  and  experience 
To  join  entreaty  with  me. 

K.  Hen.  I  shall  do  it. 
Being  that  way  well  provided  by  a  servant 
Which  may  attend  you  ever. 

Hial.  If  king  James, 
By  any  indirection,  should  perceive 
My  coming  near  your  court,  I  doubt  the  issue 
Of  my  employment. 

K.  Hen.  Be  not  your  own' herald : 
I  learn  sometimes  without  a  "^acher. 

Hied.  Good  days 
Guard  all  your  princely  thoughts! 

K.  Hen.  Ursw^ck,  no  farther 
Than  the  next  open  gallery  attend  him — 
A  hearty  love  go  with  you ! 

Hial.  Your  vow'd  beadsman.' 

[Exeunt  Urs.  and  Hial« 

K.  Hen.  King  Ferdinand  is  not  so  much  a  fox. 
But  that  a  cunning  huntsman  may  in  time 
Fall  on  the  scent;  in  honourable  actions 
Safe  imitation  best  deserves  a  praise. 

Re-enter  Urswick. 

What,  the  Castilian's  pass'd  away? 
Urs.  He  is, 

1  Your  voufd  beadsman.  ]    One  bound  to  pray  fbr  yon ;  from  bede,  the 
fAi  English  word  fbr  prayer :  at  this  time,  however,  the  expression  was 
■offlciently  fluniliar,  and  meant  little  more  than  the  common  langoag* 
4tt  eiriMiy-^your  TOwed  or  devoted  servanL—euroKO, 
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And  undiscovered ;  the  two  hundred  marks 
Your  majesty  convey'd,  he  gently  pursM 
With  a  right  modest  gravity. 

K,  Hen^  What  was 't 
He  muttered  in  the  damest  of  his  wisdom  ? 
He  spoke  not  to  be  heard;  'twas  about — 

Urs,  Warbeck; 
*•  How  if  king  Henry  were  but  sure  of  subjects, 
Such  a  wild  runagate  might  soon  be  caged, 
No  ffreat  ado  withstanding." 

K,  Hen.  Nay, nay:  something 
About  my  son  prince  Arthur's  match. 

Urs,  Right,  right,  sir. 
He  humm'd  it  out,  how  that  king  Ferdinand 
Swore,  that  the  marriage  'twixt  the  lady  Katherine, 
His  daughter,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  your  son, 
Should  never  be  consummated,  as  long 
As  any  earl  of  Warwick  lived  in  England 
Except  by  new  creation. 

K>  Hen.  I  remember, 
'T  was  so  indeed :  the  king  his  master  swore  it  ? 

Urs.  Directly,  as  he  said. 

K.  Hen.  An  earl  of  Warwick  ! 
Provide  a  messenger  for  letters  instantly 
To  bishop  Fox.     Our  news  from  Scotland  creeps ; 
It  comes  too  slow ;  we  must  have  airy  spirits ; 
Our  time  requires  despatch. — The  earl  of  Warwick  t 
Let  him  be  son  to  Clarence,*  younger  brother 
To  Edward !    Edward's  daughter  is,  I  think, 
Mother  to  our  prince  Arthur. — [Aside.] — Get  a  mes- 
senger. [Exeunt 

I  Let  him  be  son  to  Clarence,  ^e.]  These  are  ominoas  musings  of  the 
king,  who  eagerly  caught  at  the  woras  of  Ferdinand,  as  given  above,  and 
■ought  to  "  export  the  odium  of  this  innocent  prince's  executkXl  oat  of  the 
land,  and  lay  it  upon  hia  new  ally." 
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SCENE  IV. 

Before  ike  Castle  ofNorham. 

Enter  King  James,  Warbeck,  Crawford,  Dalysll, 
Heron,  Astlet,  John  a- Water,  Sketon,  and  SoU. 
diers* 

K.  J  a.  We  trifle  time  against  these  castle-walls ; 
The  English  prelate  will  not  yield;  once  more 
Give  him  a  summons !  {A  parley  u  sounded. 

Enter  on  the  waUs  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  armed^  a 
truncheon  in  his  hand,  Tanth  Soldiers. 

War.  See,  the  jolly  clerk 
Appears,  trimmM  like  a  ruffian. 

A.  Ja.  iKshop,  yet 
Set  ope  the  ports,  and  to  your  lawful  sovereign, 
Richard  of  York,  surrender  up  this  castle, 
And  he  will  take  thee  to  his  grace ;  else  Tweed 
Shall  overflow  his  banks  with  English  blood, 
And  wash  the  sand  that  cements  those  hard  stones 
From  their  foundation. 

Dur.  Warlike  king  of  Scotland, 
Vouchsafe  a  few  words  from  a  man  enforced 
To  lay  his  book  aside  and  clap  on  arms. 
Unsuitable  to  my  age  or  my  profession. 
Courageous  prince,  consider  on  what  grounds 
You  rend  the  face  of  peace,  and  break  a  league 
With  a  confederate  king  that  courts  your  amity; 
For  whom,  too  1    For  a  vagabond,  a  straggler. 
Not  noted  in  the  world  by  birth  or  name, 
An  obscure  peasant,  by  the  rage  of  hell 
LoosM  from  his  chains  to  set  great  kings  at  strife. 
What  nobleman,  what  common  man  of  note. 
What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in. 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territories. 
To  only  feign  a  welcome  ?    Children  laugh  at 
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Your  proclamations,  and  the  wiser  pity 

So  great  a  potentate's  abuse,  Inr  one 

Who  juggles  merely  with  the  fawns  and  youth 

Of  an  instructed  compliment ;  such  spoils, 

Such  slaughters  as  the  rapine  of  your  soldiers 

Already  have  committed,  is  enough 

To  show  your  zeal  in  a  conceited  justice. 

Yet,  great  king,  wake  not  yet  my  master^s  yen- 

geance; 
But  shSke  that  viper  oiST  which  gnaws  your  entrails  1 
I  and  my  fellow-subjects  are  resolv'd. 
If  you  persist,  to  stand  your  utmost  fury. 
Till  our  last  blood  drop  from  us. 

War.  O,  sir,  lend 
No  ear  to  this  traducer  of  my  honour! — 
What  shall  I  call  thee,  thou  gray-bearded  scandal, 
That  kick'st  against  the  sovereignty  to  which 
Thou  owest  allegiance  1 — Treason  is  bold-faced. 
And  eloquent  in  mischief.    Sacred  king, 
Be  deaf  to  his  known  malice. 

Dur.  Rather  yield 
Unto  those  holy  motions  which  inspire 
The  sacred  heart  of  an  anointed  body ! 
It  is  the  surest  policy  in  princes 
To  govern  well  their  own,  than  seek  encroachment 
Upon  another's  right. 

Crarv,  The  king  is  serious. 
Deep  in  his  meditation[s]. 

Dot.  Lift  them  up 
To  heaven,  his  better  genius ! 

War.  Can  you  study 
While  such  a  devil  raves  1    Oh,  sir! 

K.  Ja.  Well,  bishop, 
You  '11  not  be  drawn  to  mercy  ? 

Dvr.  Construe  me 
Jh  like  case  by  a  subject  of  your  own. 
My  resolution 's  fix'd ;  king  jfames,  be  counsell'd, 
A  greater  fate  waits  on  thee. 

[Exeunt  Durham  and  Soldiers  ^om  tlit  •xaall^. 
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K,  Ja,  Forag:e  through 
The  country;  spare  no  prey  of  life  or  goods. 

War.  Oh,  sir,  then  give  hie  leave  to  yield  to  na- 
ture. 
I  am  most  miserable;  had  I  been 
Bom  what  this  clergyman  would,  by  defame, 
Baffle  belief  with,  I  had  never  sought 
The  truth  of  mine  inheritance  with  rapes 
Of  women,  or  of  infants  murder'd,  virgins 
Deflower'd,  old  men  butcher'd,  dwellings  fired. 
My  land  depopulated,  and  my  people 
Afflicted  with  a  kingdom's  devastation. 
Show  more  remorse,  great  king,  or  I  shall  never 
Endure  to  see  such  havoc  with  dry  eyes. 
Spare,  spare  my  dear,  dear  England ! 

K*  Ja.  You  fool  your  piety. 
Ridiculously  careful  of  an  interest 
Another  man  possesseth.    Where  *s  your  faction  1 
Shrewdly  the  bishop  guess'd  of  your  adherents, 
When  not  a  petty  burgess  of  some  town. 
No,  not  a  villager  hath  yet  appear'd 
In  your  assistance ;  thai^  should  make  you  whine. 
And  not  your  country's  sufferance,  as  you  term  it. 

DaL  The  king  is  anjajy. 

Craw.  And  the  passionate  duke 
Effeminately  dolent.^ 

War.  The  experience 
In  former  trials,  sir,  both  of  mine  own 
Or  other  princes  cast  out  of  their  thrones, 
Hath  so  acquainted  me  how  misery 
Is  destitute  of  friends  or  of  relief. 
That  I  can  easily  submit  to  taste 
Lowest  reproof,  without  contempt  or  words. 

J  It  appears  from  Bacon  that  this  was  said  "half  in  sport*'  by  James. 

2  And  the  passionate  duke 
Effeminately  dolent.]    "It  is  said  that  Perkin,  acting  the  part  of  ft 
prince  handsomely,  when  he  saw  the  Scotch  ftill  to  waste  his  country, 
came  to  the  kin^  in  a  passionate  (plaintive,  tearftil)  manner,  makinf 
great  lamentation^^  &>c. — Bacom. 
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Enter  Frion. 

K.  Ja.  An  humble-minded  man ! — ^Now,  what  in- 
telligence 
Speaks  master  secretary  Frion. 

Fri.  Henry 
0£  England  hath  in  open  field  overthrown 
The  armies  who  opposed  him  in  the  right 
Of  this  young  prince. 

K.  Ja.  His  subsidies  you  mean. — 
More,  if  you  have  it  I 

Fri,  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Back'd  by  twelve  earls  and  barons  of  the  north, 
A  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  name. 
And  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  is  at  hand 
To  raise  your  siege.    Brooke,  with  a  goodly  navy, 
Is  admiral  at  sea ;  and  Dawheney  follows 
With  an  unbroken  army  for  a  second. 

War.  'Tis  false !  they  come  to  side  with  us. 

K*  Jo.  Retreat ; 
We  shall  not  find  them  stones  and  walls  to  cope  with. 
Yet,  duke  of  York  (for  such  thou  sayst  thou  art), 
I  '11  try  thy  fortune  to  the  height ;  to  Surrey, 
By  Marchmont,  I  will  send  a  brave  defiance 
For  single  combat.    Once  a  king  will  venture 
His  person  to  an  earl,'  with  condition 
Of  spilling  lesser  blood.    Surrey  is  bold. 
And  James  resolv'd. 

War.  Oh,  rather,  gracious  sir, 
Create  me  to  this  glory,  since  my  cause 
Doth  interest  this  fair  quarrel ;  valued  least, 
I  am  his  equal. 

K.  Ja.  I  will  be  the  man. 
March  softly  off;  where  victory  can  reap 
A  harvest  cro wn'd  with  triumph,  toil  is  cheap.  [ExeunU 

1  Hit  person  t6  an  earl.l  Here  earl  is  uaed  as  a  dissyllabla  It  is 
necessary  to  notice  this,  as  Ford  occasionally  varies  in  the  measure  of 
this  and  similar  words  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech.  For  an  ex- 
arnple,  see  Marchmont  the  herald's  speech,  p.  2S9,  where  carl  occurs 
both  aa  a  monosyllable  and  a  dissyllable. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  English  Camp  near  Ayton,  on  the  Borden*  ' 

Enter  Surrey,  Durham,  Soldiers  voith   drums  hnd 

colours, 

Sur.  Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrank  back. 
Hid  in  the  fogs  of  their  distemper'd  climate. 
Not  daring  to  behold  our  colours  wave 
In  spite  of  this  infected  air?    Can  they 
Look  on  the  strength  of  Cundrestine  defaced  1 
The  glory  of  Heydon-hall  devasted  ?  that 
Qf  Edington  cast  down  ?  the  pile  of  Fulden 
O'erthrownT  and  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts. 
Old  Ay  ton-Castle,^  yielded  and  demolishM,* 
And  yet  not  peep  abroad?    The  Scots  are  bcdd. 
Hardy  in  battle ;  but  it  seems  the  cause 
They  undertake,  considered,  appears 
Unjointed  in  the  frame  on  't. 

bur.  Noble  Surrey, 
Our  royal  master's  wisdom  is  at  all  times 
His  fortune's  harbinger ;  for  when  he  draws 
His  sword  to  threaten  war,  his  providence 
Settles  on  peace,  the  crowning  of  an  empire. 

[A  trumpet  Tsnthout, 

Sur.  Rank  all  in  order:  't  is  a  herald's  sound ; 
Some  message  from  king  James.    Keep  a  fix'd  sta- 
tion. 

•and  tJuSf  the  strongest  of  their  farts. 


Old  AytonrCastU.^  The  castle  of  Ayton,  Bao(m'  says,  was  Uien 
esteemed  one  of  the  strongest  places  between  Berwick  and  Edinbvrgh. 
With  the  capture  of  this  place  the  struggle  terminated,  little  to  the  honour, 
and  less  to  the  advanti^ie,  of  either  side.  The  noble  histmlan  says 
nothing  of  the  main  business  -of  this  scene,  which  mnstjl  believe,  be 
placed  entirely  to  the  account  of  the  poet ;  though  it  is  in  some  tneamre 
llistified  by  the  chivalrous  and  romantic  character  of  James  IV.~ 
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Enter  Mabchmobtt  and  another^  in  heroM  toais* 

March.  From  Scotland's  awful  migesty  wq  coine 
Unto  the  English  general. 

Sur.  Tome? 
Say  on. 

March  Thus,  then;  the  waste  and  prodigal 
EiRision  of  so  much  guiltless  blood. 
As  in  two  potent  armies,  of  necessity, 
Must  glut  the  earth's  dry  womb,  his  sweet  compassion 
Hath  studied  to  previsnt ;  for  which  to  thee, 
Great  earl  of  Surrey,  in  a  single  fi^ht. 
He  offers  his. own  royal  person :  fairly 
Proposing  these  conditions  only, — that 
If  victory  conclude  our  master's  right, 
The  earl  shall  deliver  for  his  ransom 
The  town  of  Berwick  to  him,  with  the  Fishgarths; 
If  Surrey  shall  prevail,  the  king  will  pay 
A  thousand  pounds  down  present  for  his  freedom. 
And  silence  further  arms :  so  speaks  king  James. 

Sur.  So  speaks  king  James !  so  like  a  king  he 
speaks. 
Heralds,  the  English  general  returns 
A  sensible  devotion  from  his  heart. 
His  very  soul,  to  this  unfellow'd  grace: 
For  let  the  king  know,  gentle  heralds,  truly. 
How  his  descent  from  his  great  throne,  to  honour 
A  stranger  subject  with  so  high  a  title 
As  his  compeer  in  arms,  hath  conquer'd  more 
Than  any  sword  could  do ;  for  which  (my  loyalty 
Respected)  I  will  serve  his  virtues  ever 
In  all  humility:  but  Berwick,  say. 
Is  none  of  mine  to  part  with.    In  affairs 
Of  princes,  subjects  cannot  traffic  rights 
Inherent  to  the  crown.    My  life  is  mine, 
That  I  dare  freely  hazard ;  and  (with  pardon 
To  some  unbribed  vainglpry)  if  his  majesty 
Shall  taste  a  change  of  fate,  his  liberty 
Shall  meet  no  articles.    If  I  fall,  falling 

YoL.  1.^25 


/ 
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So  bravely,  I  refer  me  to  his  pleasure 
Without  condition ;  and  for  tnis  dear  favonry 
Say,  if  not  countermanded,  I  will  cease 
Hostility,  unless  provoked. 

March,  This  answer 
We  shall  repeat  impartially. 

Dur,  With  favour. 
Pray  have  a  little  patience. — [Apart  to  Surrey.] — Sir, 

you  find 
By  these  gay  flourishes,  how  wearied  travail 
Inclines  to  willing  rest ;  here 's  but  a  prologue. 
However  confidently  utter'd,  meant 
For  some  ensuing  acts  of  peace :  consider 
The  time  of  year,  unseasonableness  of  weather, 
Charge,  barrenness  of  profit ;  and  occasion 
Presents  itself  for  honourable  treaty, 
Which  we  may  make  good  use  of;  I  will  back, 
As  sent  from  you,  in  point  of  noble  gratitude 
Unto  king  James,  with  these  his  heralds ;  you 
Shall  shortly  hear  from  me,  my  lord,  for  order 
Of  breathing  or  proceeding ;  and  king  Henry, 
Doubt  not,  will  thank  the  service. 

Sur.  To  your  wisdom, 
Lord  bishop,  I  refer  it. 
Dur.  Be  it  so  then. 
Sur.  Heralds,  accept  this  chain,  and  these  few 

crowns. 
March.  Our  duty,  noble  general. 
Dur.  In  part 
Of  retribution  for  such  princely  love. 
My  lord  the  general  is  pleased  to  show 
The  king  your  master  his  sincerest  zeal. 
By  further  treaty,  by  no  common  man ; 
I  will  myself  return  with  you. 

Sur.  You  oblige 
My  faithfullest  zSfections  to  you,  lord  bishop ! 
March.  All  happiness  attend  your  lordship  I 
Sur.  Come,  friends 
And  feliow-soldiers ;  we^  tdoubt,  shall  meet 
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No  enemies  but  woods  and  hills,  to  fight  with ; 
Then  'twere  as  good  to  feed  and  sleep  at  home : 
We  may  be  free  from  danger,  not  secure.     [ExemfL 


SCENE  II. 

The  Scottish  Camp. 

Enter  Warbeck  and  Frion. 

War,  Frion,  oh  Frion,  all  my  hopes  of  gloiy 
Are  at  a  stand !  the  Scottish  king  grows  duU, 
Frosty,  and  wayward,  since  this  Spanish  agent 
Hath  mix'd  discourses  with  him ;  they  are  pri^atey 
I  am  not  call'd  to  council  now :— confusion 
On  all  his  crafty  shrugs !    I  feel  the  fabric 
Of  my  designs  is  tottering. 

Frt.  Henry's  policies 
Stir  with  too  many  engines. 

War,  Let  his  mines. 
Shaped  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  blow  up 
Works  rais'd  for  my  defence,  yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth. 
Or  disavow  my  blood  Pfantagenet's ! 
I  am  my  father's  son  still.    But,  oh  Frion, 
When  I  bring  into  count  with  my  disasters. 
My  wife's  compartnership,  my  Kate's,  my  life's, 
Then,  then  my  frailty  feels  an  earthquake.    Mischief 
Damn  Henry's  plots !    I  will  be  England's  king, 
Or  let  my  aunt  of  Burgimdy  report 
My  fall  in  the  attempt  deserv'd  our  ancestors ! 

Fri,  You  grow  too  wild  in  passion ;  if  you  will 
Appear  a  prince  indeed,  confine  your  will 
To  moderation. 

War.  What  a  saucy  nideness 
Prompts  this  distrust  1     If?     If  I  Tmll  appear? 
Appear  a  prince  ?  death  throttle  such  deceits 
Even  in  their  birth  of  utterance !  cursed  cozenage 
Of  trust !  You  make  me  mad;  't  were  best,itftee.\sfis 
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That  I  should  turn  impostor  to  myself. 
Be  mine  own  counterfeit,  belie  the  truth 
Of  my  dear  mother's  womb,  the  sacred  bed , 
Of  a  prince  murther'd,  and  a  living  baffled ! 

Fri,  Nay,  if  you  have  no  ears  to  hear,  I  have 
No  breath  to  spend  in  vain. 

War.  Sir,  sir,  take  heed ! 
Gold  and  the  promise  of  promoti<m  rarely 
Fail  in  temptation. 

Fri.  Why  to  me  this  1 

War.  Nothing. 
Speak  what  you  will ;  we  are  not  sunk  so  low 
But  your  advice  may  piece  again  the  heart 
Which  many  cares  have  broken ;  you  were  wonl 
In  all  extremities  to  talk  -of  comfort : 
Have  you  none  left  now  1    I  *11  not  interrupt  you." 
Good,  bear  with  my  distractions !    If  kilig  James 
Deny  us  dwelling  here,  next,  whither  must  I ! 
I  prithee  be  not  angry.  ^ 

Fri.  Sir,  I  told  you 
Of  letters  come  from  Ireland ;  how  the  Cornish 
Stomach  their  last  defeat,  and^ humbly  sue. 
That  with  such  forces  as  you  could  partake. 
You  would  in  person  land  in  Cornwall,  where 
Thousands  will  entertain  your  title  gladly. 

War.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  hug  thee ;  thou  'st  re- 
viv'd 
My  comforts :  if  my  cousin  king  will  fail. 
Our  cause  will  never — 

Enter  John  a- Water,  Heron,  Astley,  Skbton* 

Welcome,  my  tried  friends ; 
You  keep  your  brains  awake  in  our  defence. 
Frion,  advise  with  them  of  these  affairs. 
In  which  be  wondrous  secret ;  I  will  listen 
What  else  concerns  us  here :  be  quick  and  wary. 

[Exit 
Asi.  Ah,  sweet  young  prince !    Secretary,  my  fel- 
ioir-counsellors  and  I  have  consulted,  and  jump  all 
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in  one  opinion  directly ;  and  if  these  Scotch  garboils^ 
do  not  fadge  to  our  minds,  we  will  pell-mell  nm 
among  the  Cornish  choughs  presently,  and  in  a  trice. 

Sket.  'Tis  but  going  to  sea  and  leaping  ashore, 
cut  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  unnecessary  throats,  fire 
seven  or  eight  towns,  take  half  a  dozen  cities,  get 
into  the  market-place,  crown  him  Richard  the  Fourth, . 
and  the  business  is  finished. 

/.  a-Wat.  I  grant  you,  quoth  I,  so  far  forth,  as  men 
may  do,  no  more  than  men  may  do ;  for  it  is  good  to 
consider,  when  consideration  may  be  to  the  purpose, 
otherwise — still  you  shall  pardon  me — ^**  little  said  is 
soon  amended.'* 

FVi.  Then  you  conclude  the  Cornish  action  surest! 

Her.  We  do  so,  and  doubt  not  but  to  thrive  abun- 
dantly. Ho,  my  masters,  had  we  known  of  the  com- 
motion when  we  set  sail  out  of  Ireland,  the  land  had 
been  ours  ere  this  time. 

Sket.  Pish,  pish !  U  is  but  forbearing  being  an  earl 
or  a  duke  a  month  or  two  longer.  I  say,  and  say  it 
again,  if  the  work  go  not  on  apace,  let  me  never  see 
new  fashion  more.  I  warrant  you,  I  warrant  you ; 
we  will  have  it  so,  and  so  it  shall  be. 

Ast,  This  is  but  a  cold,  phlegmatic  country ;  not 
stirring  enough  for  men  of  spirit.  Give  me  the  heart 
of  England  for  my  money. 

Sket.  A  man  may  batten  there  in  a  week  only  with 
hot  loaves  and  butter,^  and  a  lusty  cup  of  muscadine 
and  sugar  at  breakfast,  though  he  make  never  a  meal 
all  the  month  after. 

/.  a-  Wat.  Surely,  when  I  bore  ofiice,  I  found  by 
experience,  that  to  be  much  troublesome  was  to  be 
much  wise  and  busy.  I  have  observed  how  filching 
and  bragging  has  been  the  best  service  in  these  last 

1  i.e.  if  these  Scotch  tumultSy  eommotionsj  do  not  tuitt  fit  to  otcf 

s  With  hot  loaves  and  butter.]  Dor  ancestors  mast  bave  (bund 
-•ornething  peculiarly  amusing  in  a  tailor's  breakftst  to  jostUy  the  comic 
'writers  in  toegn  eternal  references  to  it.— Girro&o. 

25* 
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wars ;  and  therefore  conclude  peremptorily  on  the 
design  in  England.    If  things  and  things  may  fall 
ont,  as  who  can  tell  what  or  how*-^t  Uie  ena  will 
show  it. 
Fru  ResolvM  like  men  of  judgment!    Heie  to 
linger 
More  time  is  but  to  lose  it ;  cheer  the  prince* 
And  haste  him  on  to  this ;  on  tliis  depends 
Fame  in  success,  or  glory  in  our  ends*         [ExetmL 


SCENE  m. 

Another  Part  of  the  same* 

Enter  King  James,  Durham,  and  HialAs. 

iSal.  France,  Spain*  and  Germany  combine  a 
league 
Of  amity  with  England ;  nothing  wants 
For  settling  peace  through  Christendom  but  lore 
Between  the  British  monarchs,  James  and  Henry. 

Xhir.  The  English  merchants,  sir,  have  been  re* 
ceiv'd 
With  general  procession  into  Antwerp ; 
The  emperor  confirms  the  combination. 

Hial.  The  king  of  Spain  resolves  a  marriage 
For  Katherine,  his  daughter,  with  prince  Arthur* 

Dur.  France  courts  this  holy  contract. 

HiaJ.  What  can  hinder 
A  quietness  in  England  ? 

bur.  But  your  suffrage 
To  such  a  silly  creature,  mighty  sir. 
As  is  but  in  effect  an  apparition, 
A  shadow,  a  mere  trifle  ? 

HiaL  To  this  union 
The  good  of  both  the  church  and  commonwealth 
Invite  you. 

Dur.  To  this  unity,  a  mystery 
O/providence  poiuts  o^iH  %  poatec  UeMing 
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For  both  these  nations  than  our  human  reason . 
Can  search  into.    King  Henry  hath  a  daughter, 
The  princess  Margaret;  I  need  not  urge 
What  honour,  what  felicity  can  follow 
On  such  affinity  'twixt  two  .Christian  kings 
Inleagued  by  ties  of  blood ;  but  sure  I  am. 
If  you,  sir,  ratify  the  peace  propos'd, 
I  dare  both  motion  and  effect  this  marriage 
For  weal  of  both  the  kingdoms. 

K.  J  a,  Dar'st  thou,  lord  bishop  % 

Dur,  Put  it  to  trial,,  royal  James,  by  sending 
Some  noble  personage  to  the  English  court, 
By  way  of  embassy. 

^uu.  Part  of  the  business 
Shall  suit  my  mediation. 

K,  Ja.  Well,  what  Heaven 
Hath  pointed  out  to  be,  must  be ;  you  two 
Are  ministers,  I  hope,  of  blessed  fate. 
But  herein  only  I  will  stand  acquitted : 
No  blood  of  innocents  shall  buy  my  peace. 
For  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me. 
Commended  by  the  states  of  Christendom, 
A  prince,  though  in  distress ;  his  fair  demeanour, 
Lovely  behaviour,  unappalled  spirit, 
Spoke  him  not  base  in  blood,  however  clouded. 
The  brute  beasts  have  their  rocks  and  caves  to  fly  to» 
And  men  the  altars  of  the  church ;  to  us 
He  came  for  refuge.    **  Kings  come  near  in  nature 
Unto  the  gods  in  being  touch'd  with  pity." 
Yet,  noble  friends,  his  mixture  with  our  blood, 
Even  with  our  own,  shall  no  way  interrupt 
A  general  peace ;  only  I  will  dismiss  him 
From  my  protection,  throughout  my  dominions,* 
In  safety ;  but  not  ever  to  return. 
Hied,  You  are  a  just  king. 
Dur.  Wise,  and  herein  happy. 
K,  Ja,  Nor  will  we  dally  in  affairs  of  weight : 
Huntley,  lord  bishop,  shall  with  you  to  England 
Ambassador  from  us ;  we  will  throw  6onviel 
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Our  weapons ;  peace  on  all  sides !  now,  repair 
Unto  our  council ;  we  will  soon  be  with  you. 

Hied.  Delay  shall  question  no  despatch ;  Heaven 
crown  it !  [Exeunt  Durham  and  Hialas. 

K,  Ja.  A  league  with  Ferdinand !  a  marriage 
With  English  Margaret !  a  free  release 
From  restitution  for  the  late  affronts ! 
Cessation  from  hostility,  and  all  .     . 

For  Warbeck,  not  deliver'd,  but  dismissed! 
We  could  not  wish  it  better. — ^Dalyell ! 

Enter  Dal  yell. 

Dal.  Here,  sir. 

K.  Ja.  Are  Huntley  and  his  daughter  sent  fort 

Dal.  Sent  for, 
And  come,  my  lord. 

K.  Ja.  Say  to  the  English  prince, 
We  want  his  company. 

Dal.  He  is  at  hand,  sir. 

Enter  Warbeck,  Katherine,  Jane,  Frion,  Hbron, 
Sketon,  John  a- Water,  and  Astley. 

K.  Ja.  Cousin,  our  bounty,  favours,  gentleness, 
Our  benefits,  the  hazard  of  our  person. 
Our  people's  lives,  our  land,  hath  evidenced 
How  much  we  have  engaged  on  your  behalf: 
How  trivial,  and  Jiow  dangerous  our  hopes 
Appear,  how  fniitless  our  attempts  in  war, 
How  windy,  rather  smoky,  your  assurance 
Of  party,  shows,  we  might  in  vain  repeat : 
But  now,  obedience  to  the  mother  church, 
A  father's  care  upon  his  country's  weal. 
The  (dignity  of  state  directs  our  wisdom 
To  seal  an  oath  of  peace  through  Christendom; 
To  which  we  are  sworn  already.    It  is  you 
Must  only  seek  new  fortunes  in  the  world. 
And  find  a  harbour  elsewhere.    As  I  promis'd 
On  your  arrival,  you  ha'e  met  no  us2ige 
Deserves  jpepentance  in  yoMi  beiw^hfite  \ 
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But  yet  I  must  live  master  of  mine  own. 
However,  what  is  necessary  for  you 
At  yomr  departure,  I  am  well  content 
You  be  accommodated  with ;  provided,    ' 
Delay  prove  not  my  enemy. 

mr.  It  shall  not. 
Most  fflorious  prince.    The  fame  of  my  designs 
Soars  nigher  than  report  of  ease  and  sloth 
Can  aim  at ;  I  acknowledge  all  your  favours 
Boundless  and  singular;  am  only  wretched 
In  words  as  well  as  means,  to  thank  the  grace 
That  flow'd  so  liberally.    Two  empires  firmly 
You  are  lord  Of-— Scotland  and  duke  Richard's  heart. 
My  claim  to  mine  inheritance  shall  sooner 
Fail,  than  my  life  to  serve  you,  best  of  kings; 
And,  witness  Edward's  blood  in  me !  I  am 
More  loath  to  part  with  such  a  great  example 
Of  virtue  than  HI  other  mere  respects. 
But,  sir,  my  last  suit  is,  you  will  not  force 
From  me  what  you  have  given,  this  chaste  lady, 
Resolv'd  on  all  extremes. 

Kath,  I  am  your  wife, 
No  human  power  can  or  shall  divorce 
My  faith  from  duty. 

War.  Such  another  treasure 
The  earth  is  bankrupt  of. 

AT.  Ja.  I  gave  her,  cousin, 
And  must  avow  the  gift;  will  add  withal 
A  furniture  becoming  her  high  birth 
And  unsuspected  constancy ;  provide 
For  your  attendance :  we  will  part  good  friends. 

[Exit  with  Daltell. 

War.  The  Tudor  hath  been  cunning  in  his  plots ; 
His  Fox  of  Durham  would  not  fail  at  last. 
But  what !  our  cause  and  courage  are  our  own : 
Be  men,  my  friends,  and  let  our  cousin  king 
See  liow  we  follow  fate  as  willingly 
As  malice  follows  us.    You  are  all  resolv'd 
For  the  west  parts  of  England! 
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All,  Cornwall,  Cornwall ! 

Fri.  The  inhabitants  expect  you  daily. 

War.  Cheerfully 
Draw  all  our  ships  out  of  the  harbour,  friends ; 
Our  time  of  stay  doth  seem  too  long ;  we  must 
Prevent  intelligence ;  about  it  suddenly. 

All,  A  prince,  a  prince,  a  prince ! 

[Exeunt  Heron,  Sketon,  Astley,  and 
John  a- Water. 

War^  Dearest,  admit  not  into  thy  pure  thoughts 
The  least  of  scruples,  which  niay  charge  their  soft- 
ness 
With  burthen  of  distrust.    Should  I  prove  wanting 
To  noble  courage  now,  here  were  the  trial : 
But  I  am  perfect,  sweet ;  I  fear  no  change 
More  than  thy  being  partner  in  my  sufferance. 

Kath.  My  fortunes,  sir,  have  arm'd  me  ^  en- 
counter 
What  chance  soe'er  they  meet  with. — ^Jane,  't  is  fit 
Thou  stay  behind,  for  whither  wilt  thou  wander  1 

Jane.  Never  till  death  will  I  forsake  my  mis- 
tress, 
Nor  then  in  wishing  to  die  with  you  gladly. 

Kath,  Alas,  good  soul ! 

Fri,  Sir,  to  your  aunt  of  Burgundy 
I  will  relate  your  present  undertakings ; 
From  her  expect^  on  all  occasions,  welcome. 
You  cannot  find  me  idle  in  your  services. 

War,  Go,  Frion,  go !  wise  men  know  how  to  sooth 
Adversity,  not  serve  it ;  thou  hast  waited 
Too  long  on  expectation.    Never  yet 
Was  any  nation  read  of  so  besotted 
In  reason  as  to  adore  the  setting  sun. 
Fly  to  the  archduke's  court ;  say  to  the  dutchess, 
Her  nephew,  with  fair  Katherine,  his  wife. 
Are  on  their  expectation  to  begin 
The  raising  of  an  empire.    If  they  fail. 
Yet  the  report  will  never.    Farewell,  Frion ! 

[Exit  Frion. 
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This  man,  Kate,  has  been  true,  though  nowof  late, 
I  fear,  too  much  familiar  with  the  Fox.' 

i2e-enter  Dalysll  rvitk  Huntlsy. 

Hunt.  I  come  to  take  my  leave;  you  need  not 
doubt 
My  interest  in  this  sometime  child  of  mine ; 
She 's  all  yours  how,  good  sir.-^Oh,  poor,  lost  crea- 
ture ! 
Heaven  guard  thee  with  much  patience ;  if  thou  canst 
Forget  thy  tiUe  to  old  Huntley's  family, 
As  much  of  peace  will  settle  in  thy  mmd 
As  thou  canst  wish  to  taste,  but  in  thy  grave. 
Accept  my  tears  yet,  prithee ;  they  are  tokens 
Of  charity,  as  true  as  of  affection. 

Kath.  This  is  the  cruell'st  farewell ! 

HunU  Love,  young  gentleman. 
This  model  of  my  griefs ;  she  calls  you  husband : 
Then  be  not  jealous  of  a  parting  kiss. 
It  is  a  father's,  not  a  lover's  offering ; 
Take  it,  my  last. — [Kisses  her.] — ^I  am  too  much  a  child. 
Exchange  of  passion  is  to  little  use, 
So  I  should  grow  too  foolish :  goodness  guide  thee  I 

[Exit. 

Kath.  Most  miserable  daughter! — Have  you  aught 
To  add,  sir,  to  our  sorrows  ? 

Dal.  I  resolve. 
Fair  lady,  with  your  leave,  to  wait  on  all 
Your  fortunes  in  my  person,  if  your  lord 
Vouchsafe  me  entertainment. 

War.  We  will  be   bosom  friends,   most  noble 
Dalyell; 
For  I  accept  this  tender  of  your  love 

1  7^  Fox,]  i.  e.  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  lord  priTy«seal,  whom  Bacon 
calls  **•  a  wise  man,  and  one  that  could  see  through  the  present  to  the 
fbtnre.**  He  stood  deservedly  high  in  Henry's  confidence  and  fhvoor. 
With  respect  to  Prion,  Warbeck  was  right.  The  defection  of  James 
fihowed  the  secretary  but  too  clearly  that  the  fortunes  of  his  master  wero 
on  the  ebb;  he  therefore  withdrew  firom  him  preTiously  to  the  Cornish 
expedition,  and  retomed  no  mMe.— <8irroiu>> 
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Beyond  ability  of  thanks  to  speak  it.— 

Clear  thy  drownM  eyes,  my  fairest;  time  and  !&• 

dustry 
Will  show  OS  better  days,  or  end  the  worst.  [ExemU 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Palace  at  Westminster, 

Enter  Oxford  and  Dawbenet. 

Oxf,  No  news  from  Scotland  yet,  my  lord  T 

Daw,  Not  any 
But  what  king  Henry  knows  himself:  I  thought 
Our  armies  should  have  marchM  that  way ;  his  mind^ 
It  seems,  is  alter'd. 

Oxf,  Victory  attends 
His  standard  every  where. 

Daw,  Wise  princes,  Oxford, 
Fight  not  alone  with  forces.    Providence 
Directs  and  tutors  strength ;  else  elephants 
And  barbed  horses  might  as  well  prevail 
As  the  most  subtle  stratagems  of  war. 

Oxf,  The  Scottish  king  showM  more  than  common 
bravery, 
In  proffer  of  a  combat  hand  to  hand 
With  Surrey. 

Daw,  And  but  show'd  it.    Northern  bloods 
Are  gallant,  being  fired ;  but  the  cold  climate, 
Without  good  store  of  fuel,  quickly  freezeth 
The  glowing  flames. 

Or^.*  Surrey,  upon  my  life. 
Would  not  have  shrunk  a  hair's  breadth. 

Daw,  May  he  forfeit 
The  honour  of  an  English  name  and  nature. 
Who  would  not  have  embraced  it  with  a  greediness 
As  violent  as  hunger  runs  to  food ! 
'T  was  an  addition  any  worthy  spirit 
Would  covet,  next  to  immoTUUty ^ 
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Above  all  joys  of  life ;  we  all  missM  shares 
In  that  great  opportunity. 

Enter  King  Henbt  in  close  canmerscUion  7»M 

XJbswick. 

Oxf  The  king! 
See,  oe  comes  smiling.  . 

Daw.  Oh,  the  game  runs  smooth 
On  his  side,  then,  believe  it ;  cards,  well  shuffled 
And  dealt  with  cunning,  bring  some  gamester  thrift; 
But  Others  must  rise  losers. 
.  K.  Hen*  The  train  takes  ! 

Urs.  Most  prosperously. 

JT.  Hen.  I  knew  it  could  not  miss. 
He*  fondly  angles  who  will  hurl  his  bait 
Into  the  water,  'cause  the  fish  at  first 
Plays  round  about  the  line  and  dares  not  bite. — 
Lords,  we  may  reign  your  king  yet ;  Dawbeney,  Ox- 
ford, 
Urswick,  must  Perkin  wear  the  crown  1 

Daw,  A  slave ! 

Oxf,  A  vagabond ! 

Urs,  A  glowworm ! 

JST.  Hen,  Now,  if  Prion, 
His  practis'd  politician,  wear  a  brain 
Of  proof,  king  Perkin  will  in  progress  ride 
Through  all  his  large  dominions ;  let  us  meet  him. 
And  tender  homage :  ha,  sirs !  liegemen  ought 
To  pay  their  fealty. 

Daw,  Would  the  rascal  were. 
With  all  his  rabble,  withm  twenty  miles 
Of  London ! 

K,  Hen,  Farther  off  is  near  enough 
To  lodge  him  in  his  home ;  I  '11  wager  odds, 
Surrey  and  all  his  men  are  either  idle 
Or  hasting  back ;  they  have  not  work,  I  doubt. 
To  keep  them  busy. 

1  \.9.hei$  afoolitk  angler  who,  4lc 
Vol.  1.^26 
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Daw.  'T  is  a  strange  conceit,  sir« 

JT.  J%n.  Such  voluntary  favours  as  ourpeqpiLd 
In  duty  aid  us  with  we  never  scattered 
On  cobweb  parasites,  or  lavished  out 
In  riot  or  a  needless  hospitality ; 
No  undeserving  favourite  doth  boast 
His  issues  from  oiu*  treasury ;  our  charge 
Flows  through  all  Europe,  proving  us  but  steward 
Of  every  contribution  which  provides 
Against  the  creeping  canker  of  disturbance. 
Is  it  not  rare,  then,  in  this  toil  of  stat^    ^ 
Wherein  we  are  embark'd,  with  breach  of  sleep. 
Cares,  and  the  noise  of  trouble,  that  our  mercy 
Returns  nor  thanks  nor  comfort  1    Still  the.  West 
Murmur  and  threaten  innovation,  '' : 

Whisper  our  government  tyrannical, 
beny  us  what  is  ours,  nay,  spurn  their  lives, 
fef  which  they  are  but  owners  by  our  gift; 
It  must  not  be. 

Oxf.  It  must  not,  should  not. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K.  Hen.  So  then — 
To  whom  ? 

Mess,  This  packet  to  your  sacred  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  Sirrah,  attend  without.  [Exit  Mess, 

Oxf.  News  from  the  North,  upon  my  life. 

Daw.  Wise  Henry 
Divines  aforehand  of  events ;  with  him 
Attempts  and  execution  are  one  act. 

K.  Hen.  Urswick,  thine  ear ;  Frion  is  caught !  the 
man 
Of  cunning  is  outreachM ;  we  must  be  safe. 
Should  reverend  Morton,  our  archbishop,  move 
To  a  translation  higher  yet,'  I  tell  thee, 
My  Durham  owns  a  brain  deserves  that  see. 


t  Tb  a  transleUion  higher  yety]  i.  c.  to  hecnien.    Morton  was  at  this 
CAno  ArelibJsbop  of  Canleibmy.   He  ^SfsA.  ^Vraoil  three  years  after  iU» 
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He  *s  nimble  in  his  industry,  and  mounting'^ 
Thou  hear'st  me  ? 

Urs.  And  conceive  your  highness  fitly. 

K.  Hen.  Dawbeney  and  Oxford,  since  our  army' 
stands 
Entire,  it  were  a  weakness  to  admit 
The  rust  of  laziness  to  eat  among  them : 
Set  forward  towards  Salisbury ;  the  plains 
Are  most  commodious  for  .their  exercise ; 
Ourself  will  take  a  muster  of  them  there, 
And,  or  disband  tliem  witl^  reward,  or  else 
Dispose  as  best  concerns  us. 

Daw.  Salisbury! 
Sir,  aU  is  peace  at  Salisbury. 

JT.  Hen.  Dear  friend — 
The  charge  must  be  our  own ;  we  would  a  little 
Partake  the  pleasure  with  our  subjects*  ease. 
Shall  I  entreat  your  loves? 

Oxf.  Command  our  lives. 

K.  Hen.  You  are  men  know  how  to  do,  not  to  fore- 
think. 
My  bishop  is  a  jewel  tried  and  perfect : 
A  jewel,  lords.    The  post  who  brought  these  letters 
Must  speed  another  to  the  mayor  of  Exeter. 
Urswick,  dismiss  him  not. 

Urs.  He  waits  your  pleasure. 

JT.  Hen.  Perkin  a  king?  a  king! 

Urs.  My  gracious  lord — 

K.  Hen.  Thoughts,  busied  in  the  sphere  of  royalty, 
Fix  not  on  creeping  worms,  without  their  stings 
Mere  excrements  of  earth.    The  use  of  time 

period,  at  the  great  age  oriiinety."'  The  Ung  seems  to  have  changed  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  Fox,  who  was  removed  on  the  archbishop's 
death,  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Winchester,  in  which  see  he  died. 
Moreton  and  Fox  were  (kst  ftiends ;  they  rank  high  among  our  prelates, 
and  were,  in  fact,  both  very  eminent  men.— Gifforo. 

*  It  was  by  a  chaplain  of  thn  KTerend  prelate  that  one  of  the  most  ancient,  if  not  the 

oUee*,  ot  our  printed  moralities  was  compiled.    It  bears  the  followini;  title : — "  Nature.— 

A  Goodly  Interlude  of  Nature,  compyled  by  Biaister  Henrr  Medwall,  Chapleyn  to  the 

BiKfat  RcreroK)  Father  in  God  Johan  Bilorlon,  sometyme  Can)3rud  aod  Archeo^vho^  q( 

Caotartniiy.''    The  latMrhite  ufpmn  to  bare  twes  pli^  brfoce  'Uocloa  YonariA* 
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I8  thriving  safety,  and  a  wise  prevention 

Of  ills  expected.:— We  are  resolv'd  for  Salisbmy. 

[EiemiL 

SCENE  V. 

The  Coctit  rfComwcUl. 

A  general  thout  wUhin.—^Enter  Wabbsok9  Dalykll, 

Katherine,  and  Jahe. 

War.  After  so  many  storms  as  wind  and  seas 
Have  threatenM  to  om*  weatherbeaten  slups, 
At  last,  sweet  fairest,  we  are  safe  arrived 
On  om-  dear  mother  earth,  migrateful  only 
To  heaven  and  us  in  yielding  sustenance 
To  sly  usurpers  of  our  throne  and  right. 
These  general  acclamations  are  an  omen 
Of  happy  process  to  their  welcome  lord: 
They  flock  in  troops,  and  from  all  parts,  with  wings 
Of  duty  fly,  to  lay  their  hearts  before  us. 
.Unequall'd  pattern  of  a  matchless  wife. 
How  fares  my  dearest  yet  ? 

Kath.  Confirm'd  in  health ; 
By  which  I  may  the  better  undergo 
The  roughest  face  of  change ;  but  I  shall  \eim 
Patience  to  hope,  since  silence  courts  affliction, 
For  comforts  to  this  truly  noble  gentleman, 
(Rare  unexampled  pattern  of  a  friend !) 
And  my  beloved  Jane,  the  willing  follower 
Of  all  misfortunes. 

Dal  Lady,  I  return 
But  barren  crops  of  early  protestations, 
Frostbitten  in  the  spring  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Jane.  I  wait  but  as  the  shadow  to  the  body  $ 
For,  madam,  without  you  let  me  be  nothing. 

War.  None  talk  of  sadness,  we  are  on  the  way 
Which  leads  to  victory :  keep  cowards  thoughts 
With  desperate  sullenness !    The  lion  faints  not 
Lock'd  in  a  grate,  but,  loose,  disdains  all  force 
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Which  bars  his  prey  (and  we  are  lion-hearted)  j 

Or  else  no  king  of  beasts. — [Another  genercu  shout 

within,y^H3xk,  how  they  shout ! 
Triumphant  in  our  cause !  bold  confidence 
JMarchea  on  bravely,  cannot  quake  at  danger. 

Enter  Skbton. 

ISket.  Save  king  Richard  the  Fourth!  save  thee, 
king  of  hearts!  The  Cornish  blades  are  men  of 
mettle ;  have  proclaimed  through  Bodnam  and  the 
whole  country  my  sweet  prince  monarch  of  England. 
Four  thousand  taU  yeomen,  with  bow  and  sword, 
already  vow  to  live  and  die  at  the  foot  of  king 
Richard. 

Enter  Astley. 

Ast,  The  mayor,  our  fellow-counsellor,  is  servant 
for  an  emperor.  Exeter  is  appointed  for  the  rendez- 
Tous,  and  nothing  wants  to  victory  but  courage  and 
resolution. 

War.  To  Exeter !  to  Exeter,  march  on : 
"Commend  us  to  our  people ;  we  in  person 
Will  lend  fhem  double  spirits ;  tell  them  so. 

Sket.  and  Ast.  King  Richard,  king  Richard ! 

[Exeunt  Sket.  and  Ast. 

War,  A   thousand   blessings    guard   our  lawful 
arms ! 
A  thousand  horrors  pierce  our  enemies'  souls ! 
Pale  fear  unedge  their  weapons'  sharpest  points, 
And  when  they  draw  their  arrows  to  the  head. 
Numbness  shall  strike  their  sinews!  such  advan- 
tage 
Hath  majesty  in  its  pursuit  of  justice. 
That  on  the  proppers  up  of  Truth's  old  throne. 
It  both  enlightens  counsel,  and  gives  heart 
To  execution ;  wliile  the  throats  of  traitors 
Lie  bare  before  our  mercy.     O  divinity 
Df  royal  birth !  how  it  strikes  dumb  the  tongues 
Whose  prodigality  of  breath  is  bribed 

26» 
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By  trains  to  greatness !    Princes  are  but  men, 

BistinguishM  in  the  fineness  of  their  frailty; 

Yet  not  so  gross  in  beauty  of  the  mind,; 

For  there 's  a  fire  more  sacred,  purifies 

The  dross  of  mixture.    Herein  stand  the  odds. 

Subjects  are  men  on  earth,  kings  men  and  gods. 

'    lElxeunt, 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

St.  Michad's  MounC,  ConvwalLl^  ' 

Enter  Katherine  and  Jane,  in  ridtng-iuitif  with  out 

Servant, 

Katk.  It  is  decreed ;  and  we  must  3deld  to  fate. 
Whose  angry  justice,  though  it  threaten  ruin. 
Contempt,  and  poverty,  is  all  but  trial 
Of  a  weak  woman's  constancy  in  suffering. 
Here  in  a  stranger's,  and  an  enemy's  land, 
Forsaken  and  unfurnish'd  of  all  hopes, 
But  such  as  wait  on  misery,  I  range 
To  meet  affliction  wheresoe'er  I  tread. 
My  train,  and  pomp  of  servants,  is  reduced 
To  one  kind  gentlewoman,  and  this  groom. 
Sweet  Jane,  now  whither  must  we  I 

Jane,  To  your  ships. 
Dear  lady,  and  turn  home. 

Kaih,  Home !    I  have  none. 
Fly  thou  to  Scotland ;  thou  hast  friends  will  weep 
For  joy  to  bid  thee  welcome  ;  but,  oh  Jane, 
My  Jane !  my  friends  are  desperate  of  comfort, 
As  I  must  be  of  them :  the  common  charity. 
Good  people's  alms,  and  prayers  of  the  gentle, 
Is  the  revenue  must  support  my  state. 

1  St.  MichaeVs  MoutU.']    It  appears  that  when  Perkin  marebfld  on  his 
Jll-flited  expedition,  Lady  Katherine  was  left  at  this  place,  fttmi  which 
Bbe  wa»  now  preparing  to  withdraw,  on  some  ramoorsof  her  hoabancPs 
9nDt  of  success.— GinoED. 
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As  for  my  native  country,  since  it  once 
8aw  me  a  princess  in  the  height  of  greatness 
My  birth  aUow'd  me ;  here  I  make  a  vowt 
Scotland  shall  never  see  me,  being  fallen, 
Or  lessened  in  my  fortunes.    Never,  Jan^ 
Never  to  Scotland  more  will  I  return. 
Alas,  why  dost  thou  weepi  and  that  poor  creature 
l^ipe  his  wet  cheeks  too !  let  me  feel  alone 
Extremities,  who  know  to  give  them  harbour 
Nor  thou  nor  he  has  cause :  you  may  live  safely. . 

•Tofitf.  There  is  no  safety  wliile  your  dangers, 
madam, 
Are  every  way  apparent. 

Serv.  Pardon,  lady; 
I  cannot  choose  but  show  my  honest  heart ; 
You  were  ever  my  good  lady. 

Kath,  Oh,  dear  souls. 
Your  shares  in  grief  are  too,  too  mudL 

Enter  Daltell. 

Dal.  I  bring. 
Fair  princess,  news  of  further  sadness  yet. 
Than  your  sweet  youth  hath  been  acquainted  with. 

Kath.  Not  more,  my  lord,  than  I  can  welcome; 
speak  it, 
The  worst,  the  worst  I  look  for. 

Dal.  All  the  Cornish 
At  Exeter  wer'i  by  the  citizens 
Repulsed,  encounter'd  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
And  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
Your  husband  march'd  to  Taunton,  and  was  there 
Affironted  by  king  Henry's  chamberlain  ;* 

1  Afihrnted  by  king  Henries  ehofkberlamy]  i.  e.  met  directly  in  Jront 
by  Dawbeney.  It  is  sufllcieiitly  clear  (tarn  the  exulting  language  of 
Ibis  wily  monarch  in  the  scene  with  Urswick,  p.  301,  that  he  had  made 
himself  sure  of  the  overthrow  of  Warbeck,  whom  he  had,  by  this  time, 
environed  with  his  agents ;  hence  the  disgrace  Ail  flight  of  the  pretendei; 
the  recourse  to  the  sanctuary  of  Bewley,  and  subsequent  surrender. 
Bacon  shrewdly  observes,  on'  this  occasion,  that  the  king  was  grown  to 
bt  inch  a  partner  with  Fortune,  m  nobody  QfMJdXxKX^^iltiAlw^mik^te^ 
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The  king  himself  in  person,  with  his  anny 
Advancing  nearer,  to  renew  the  fight 
On  all  occasions:  but  the  night  before 
The  battles  were  to  join,  your  husband  privatelyy 
Accompanied  with  some  few  horse,  departed 
From  out  the  camp,  and  posted  none  kBO.ws  whi- 
ther. 

Kath,  Fled  without  battle  given  I    ' 

JOaL  Fled,  but  follow'd 
By  Dawbeney ;  all  his  parties^  left  to  taste  ^ . 

King  Henry's  mercy,  for  to  that  they  yielded; 
Victorious  without  bloodshed. 

Kath.  Oh,  my  sorrows ! 
If  both  our  lives  had  proved  the  sacrifice 
To  Henry's  tyranny,  we  had  faH'n  like  princes. 
And  robb'd  him  of  the  glory  of  his  pride. 

Dal,  Impute  it  not  to  faintness  or  to  weakness 
Oi  noble  courage,  lady,  but  [to]  foresight ; 
For  by  some  secret  friend  he  had  intelligence 
Of  being  bought  and  sold  by  his  base  foUowers. 
Worse  yet  remains  untold. 

Kaih,  No,  no,  it  cannot. 

Dal.  I  fear  you  are  betray'd :  the  earl  of  Oxford 
Runs  hot  in  your  pursuit.* 

one,  and  what  the  oth^r  owned.  It  was  generally  believed,  be  adds,  that 
Perkin  "  was  betrayed,  and  that  the  king  led  him,  at  the  time  of  liis 
flight,  in  a  line ;"  a  fact  to  which  he  does  not  seem  disposed  to  giva 
credit.— GiFFORK. 

I  i.  e.  partisans. 

a the  earl  qf  Oxford 

Runs  kot  in  your  pursuit.]  "  There  were  also  sent,**  Lord  Bacon 
says,  '*  with  all  speed,  some  horse  to  St.  MicbaePs  Moant,  in  Cornwall, 
where  the  Lady  (>atharine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  husband,  whom  in  all 
fortunes  she  entirely  loved,  adding. the  virtues  of  a  wife  to  the  virtues  of 
her  sex." 

The  reader,  in  whose  breast  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  high-bom 
lady  can  scarcely  fhil  to  have  created  some  degree  of  interest,  will  not 
be  displeased,  perhaps,  with  the  brief  recKal  of  her  subsequent  fortunes, 
as  given  by  Sir  R.  Gordon,  whom  Douglas  calls  the  historiaii  of  tba 
llunily.  After  quoting  the  preceding  passace  fVom  Bacon,  Sir  Robert 
adds,  "shoe  wes  broutrht  fh>m  St.  Michaers  Mount  in  Q>mnall,  and 
delvvered  to  King  llenrie  the  Seaventh,  who  intertayned  her  honorablieu 
Bna  for  her  better  mantenance,  according  to  her  birth  and  vertue,  dio 
AM^fiw  111(0  bcr  good  lands  and  TtaXa  foe  «UUL«daye8  of  her  lyfll  After 
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Katfu  He  shall  not  need ; 
'We  '11  run  as  hot  in  resolution,  gladly^ 
tTo  make  the  earl  our  jaUer. 

Jane.  Madam,  madatn, 
They  come,  they  come ! 

Enter  Oxford,  xttith  hUfittomers. 

DaJ.  Keep  back,  or  he  who  dares 
Rudely  to  violate  the  law  of  honour. 
Runs  on  my  sword. 

Kath.  Most  noble  sir,  forbear! 
What  reason  draws  you  hither,  gentlemen? 
Whom  seek  ye  ? 

Oxf.  All  stand  off.    With  favour,  lady. 
From  Heniy,  England^s  king,  I  would  present, 
Unto  the.  beauteous  princess,  Katherine  Grordon, 
The  tender  of  a  gracious  entertainment. 

KoUh.  We  are  that  princess;  whom  your  master 
king 
Pursues  with  reaching  arms,  to  draw  into 
His  power:  let  him  use  his  tyranny, 
We  shall  not  be  his  subjects. 

Ox/I  My  commission 
Extends  no  further,  excellentest  lady. 
Than  to  a  service ;  't  is  king  Henry's  pleasure, 
That  you,  and  all  that  have  relation  to  you, 
Be  guarded  as  becomes  your  birth  and  greatness : 
For,  rest  assured,  sweet  princess,  that  not  aught 
Of  what  you  do  call  yours,  shall  find  disturbance. 
Or  any  welcome,  other  than  what  suits 
Your  high  condition. 


the  death  of  her  husband  Richard,  shoe  marled  Sir  Mathie  Cradock  (a 
man  of  great  power  at  that  tyme  in  Clamorffanshyre,  in  Wales),  of  the 
which  manage  is  descended  this  William,  Earle  of  Pembroke,  by  his 
srandmother,  and  had  some  lands  by  inheritance  (Vom  the  Cradockes. 
Lady  Katheren  Gordon  died  in  Wales,  and  was  buried  in  a  chappell  at 
one  of  the  Earle  of  Pembrok  his  dwelling-places  in  that  cuntrey.  The 
Englesh  histories  doe  much  commend  her  Uxt  her  beauty,  comliness,  and 

.  CllB8t«tie." — GlFFORO. 
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Kaih.  By  what  title,  sir, 
May  I  acknowledge  you  I 

Oxf,  Your  servant,  lady, 
Descended  from  the  line  of  Oxford's  earls. 
Inherits  what  his  ancestors  before  him 
Were  owners  of. 

Kath.  Your  king  is  herein  royal, 
That  by  a  peer  so  ancient  in  desert, 
As  well  as  blood,  commands  us  to  his  presence. 

Oxf.  Invites  you,  princess, not  commands. 

Kath.  Pray  use 
Your  own  phorase  as  you  list ;  to  your  protection. 
Both  I  and  mine  submit. 

Oxf.  There 's  in  your  number 
A  nobleman,  whom  fame  hath  bravely  spoken. 
To  him  the  king  my  master  bade  me  say 
How  willingly  he  courts  his  friendship ;  far 
From  an  enforcement,  more  than  what  in  terms 
Of  courtesy,  so  great  a  prince  may  hope  for. 

Dal.  My  name  is  Dalyell. 

Oocf.  'T  is  a  name  hath  won 
Both  thanks  and  wonder,  from  report,  my  loYd; 
The  court  of  England  emulates  your  merit. 
And  covets  to  embrace  you. 

Dd.  I  must  wait  on 
The  princess  in  her  fortunes. 

Oxy.  Will  you  please. 
Great  lady,  to  set  forward  ? 

Kath.  Being  driven 
By  fate,  it  were  in  vain  to  strive  with  Heaven. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  n. 

SaUsbury. 

Enter  King  Hbnbt,  Surrey,  Urswigoc,  and  a  Guard 

of  Soldieri.        ' 

K.  Hen.  The  counterfeit  king  Perkin  is  escaped: 
Escape !  so  let  him :  he  is  hedged  too  fast 
Within  the  circuit  of  our  English  pale, 
To  steal  out  of  our  ports,  or  leap  the  walls 
"Which  guard  our  land ;  the  seas  are  rough,  and  wider 
Than  his  weak  arms  can  tug  with.  Surrey,  henceforth 
Your  king  may  feign  in  quiet ;  turmoils  past, 
Like  some  unquiet  dream,  have  rather  busied 
Our  fancy,  than  affirighted  rest  of  state. — 
But,  Surrey,*  why,  in  articling  a  peace 
With  James  of  .Scotland,  was  not  restituticm 
Of  losses,  which  our  subjects  did  sustain 
By  the  Scotch  inroads,  question'd  ? 

Sur,  Both  demanded 
And  urged,  my  lord ;  to  which  the  king  replied, 
Jn  modest  merriment,  but  smiling  earnest. 
How  that  our  master,  Henry,  was  much  abler 
To  bear  the  detriments,  than  he  repay  them. 

K»  Hen.  The  young  man,  I  believe,  spake  honest 
truth : 
He  studies  to  be  wise  betimes.    Have,  Urswick, 
Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and  Lord  Brook,  our  steward, 
Return'd  the  western  gentlemen  full  thanks. 
From  us,  for  their  tried  loyalties  ? 

I  But,  Surrey,  why,  Sec]  Henry  seems  to  have  taken  an  odd  time  to 
question  Surrey  on  this  point.  Perhaps  the  poet  here,  as  in  a  former 
scene,  intendedf  to  characterize  the  eager  cupidity  of  the  king,  always 
alive  to  his  pecuniary  interei^ts.  The  passage  stands  thus  in  Bacon. 
*'The  bishop  (Fox)  demanded  restitution  of  the  spoils  taken  by  the 
Scotiuh,  as  damages  for  the  same.  But  the  Scotish  commissioners 
answered,  that  that  was  but  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which  could 
not  be  gotten  up  again  ;  and  that  the  king's  people  were  better  able  to 
bear  the  lot$t  than  theirmatter  to  repair  tf."— Gutosld. 
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Ur$.  They  have; 
Which,  as  if  life  and  health  had  reign'd  among  them. 
With  open  hearts  they  joyAdly  received. 

K>  Hen.  Young  Buckingham  is  afair-natuTedpiince, 
Lovely  in  hopes,  and  worthy  of  his  father ; 
Attended  by  a  hundred  knights  and  squires 
Of  special  nam^he  tender'd  humble  servioo, 
Which  we  muft  ne^er  forget;    and  Devonshire^ 

wounds, 
Though  slight,  shall  find  sound  cure  in  our  respect. 

Enter  Dawbxnbt,  wUh  a  gvard^  leading  tti. Wabbkck, 
Hbrok,  John  a- Water,  Abtljby,  and  Skbtoi^ 
chained. 

Dam.  Life  to  the  king,  and  safety  fix  his  throne! 
I  here  present  you,  royal  sir,  a  shadow 
Of  majesty,  but,  in  effect,  a  substance 
Of  pity,  a  young  man,  in  nothing  grown 
To  ripeness,  but  the  ambition  of  your  m^rcy : 
Perkin,  the  Christian  world's  strange  wonder. 

K.  Hen.  Dawbeney, 
We  observe  no  wonder ;  I  behold,  *t  is  true. 
An  ornament  of  nature,  fine  and  polish'd, 
A  handsome  youth  indeed,  but  not  admire  him. 
How  came  he  to  thy  hands  1 

Daw.  From  sanctuary 
At  Bewley,  near  Southampton  ;  register'd 
With  these  few  followers,  for  persons  privileged. 

K.  Hen,  I  must  not  thank  you,  sir !  you  were  to 
blame 
To  infringe  the  liberty  of  houses  sacred : 
Dare  we  be  irreligious  ? 

Daw.  Gracious  lord, 
They  voluntarily  resign'd  themselves. 
Without  compulsion. 

K.  Hen.  So  ^  *t  was  very  well ; 
'T  was  very,  very  well ! — turn  now  thine  eyes. 
Young  man,  upon  thyself  and  thy  past  actions. 
What  revels  in  combustion  through  our  kingdom. 
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A  phrensy  of  aspiring  youth  h^th  danced, 

Till,  wanting  breath,  thy  feet  of  pride  have  slipp'd 

To  break  thy  neck ! 

War,  But  not  my  heart !  my  heart 
Will  mount,  till  every  drop  of  blood  be  frosen 
By  death^s  perpetual  winter:  if  the  sun 
Of  majesty  be  darken'd,  let  the  8un% 
Of  life  be  hid  from  me,  in  an  eclipse 
Lasting  and  universal !    Sir,' remember 
There  was  a  shooting  in  of  light,  when  Richmond* 
Not  aiming  at  a  crown,  retired,  and  gladly, 
For  comfort  to  the  duke  of  Bretaine's  court. 
Richard,  who  swayM  the  sceptre,  was  reputed 
A  tyrant  then  :  yet  then,  a  dawning  glimmer'd 
To  some  few  wand'ring  remnants,  promising  day 
When  first  they  venturM  on  a  frightful  shore, 
At  Milford  Haven— 

Daw.  Whither  speeds  his  boldness  % 
Check  his  rude  tongue,  great  sir. 

K.  Htn.  O,  let  him  range : 
The  player 's  on  the  stage  still,  U  is  his  part ; 
He  does  but  act.    What  follow'd  ? 

War,  Bosworth  Field ! 
Where,  at  an  instant,  to  the  world's  amazement, 
A  mom  to  Richmond,  and  a  night  to  Richard, 
Appeared  at  once :  the  tale  is  soon  applied ; 
Fate  which  crown'd  these  attempts  when  least  assured, 
Miffht  have  befriended  others,  like  resolv'd.    . 

A.  Hen,  A  pretty  gallant !'  thus  your  aunt  of  Bur- 
gundy, 
Your  dutchess  aunt,  inform'd  her  nephew ;  so 
The  lesson  prompted,  and  well  connM,  was  moulded 
Into  familiar  dialogue,  oft  rehearsed, 
Till,  learn'd  by  heart,  'tis  now  received  for  truth. 

War.  Truth,  in  her  pure  simplicity,  wants  art 
To  put  a  feigned  blush  on :  scorn  wears  only 
Such  fashion  as  commends  to  gazers'  eyes 
Sad  ulcerated  novelty,  far  beneath 
The  sphere  of  majesty ;  in  such  a  court 

Vol.  1.^27 
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Wisdom  and  gravity  are  proper  robes, 

By  which  the  sovereign  is  best  distinguishM 

From  zanies  to  his  greatness. 

K.  Hen,  Sirrah,  shift 
Your  antic  pageantry,  and  now  appear 
In  yom*  own  nature,  or  you'll  taste  the  danger 
Of  fooling  out  of  season. 

War.  I  expect 
No  less  than  what  severity  calls  justice. 
And  politicians  safety ;  let  such  beg 
As  feed  on  alms :  but,  if  there  can  be  mercy 
In  a  protested  enemy,  then  may  it 
Descend  to  these  poor  creatures,  whose  engage* 

ments, 
To  the  bettering  of  their  fortunes,  have  incnrr'd 
A  loss  of  all ;  to  them,  if  any  charity 
Flow  frpm  some  noble  orator,  in  death, 
I  owe  the  fee  of  thankfulness. 

K.  Hen.  So  brave ! 
What  a  bold  knave  is  this !    Which  of  these  rebels 
Has  been  the  mayor  of  Cork  ? 

Daw.  This  wise  formality : 
Kneel  to  the  king,  ye  rascals  I  [They  kneel, 

K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  hope 
A  pardon,  where  thy  guilt  is  so  apparent  ? 

J.  a-Wat.  Under  your  good  favours,  as  men  are 
men,  they  may  err ;  for  I  confess,  respectively,  in 
taking'  great  parts,  the  one  side  prevailing,  the  other 
side  must  go  down :  herein  the  point  is  clear,  if  the 
proverb  hold,  that  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  that  it  is 
to  little  purpose  to  say,  this  thing,  or  that,  shall  be 
thus,  or  thus ;  for,  as  the  fates  will  have  it,  so  it  must 
be ;  and  who  can  help  it  ? 

Daw.  O  blockhead !  thou  a  privy-counsellor  I 
Beff  life,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Heaven  save  king  Henry !" 

J.  a-fVat.  Every  man  knows  what  is  best,  as  it 

happens ;  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  is  true,  if  I  be 

not  deceived,  that  kings  must  be  kings,  and  subjects 

subjects :  but  which  is  which,  you  shall  pardon  me 
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for  that ; — ^whether  we  speak  or  hold  our  peace,  all 
are  mortal,  no  man  knows  his  end. 

JT.  Hen,  We  trifle  time  with  follies. 

All.  Mercy,  mercy ! 

K,  Hen.  Urs  wick,  commend  the  dukeling^  and  these 
fellows  ^  [Tlieyrise, 

To  Digby,  the  lieutenant  of  the  To#er : 
With  safety  let  them  be  convey'd  to  London. 
It  is  our  pleasure  no  uncivil  outrage, 
Taunts,  or  abuse  be  suffered  to  their  persons ; 
They  shall  meet  fairer  law  than  tliey  deserve. 
Time  may  restore  their  wits,  whom  vain  ambition 
Hath  many  years  distracted. 

War.  Noble  thoughts 
Meet  freedom  in  captivity :  the  Tower ! 
Our  childhood's  dreadful  nursery. 

K.  Hen.  No  more ! 

Urs.  Come,  come,  you  shall  have  leisure  to  be- 
think you. 

[Exit  Urs.  with  Perkin  and  his  JbllowerSf 
guarded. 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  so  much  impudence  in  forgery  % 
The  custom  sure  of  being  styled  a  king, 
Hath  fastened  in  his  thought  that  he  is  such; 
But  we  shall  teach  the  lad  another  language : 
'T  is  good  we  have  him  fast. 

Daw.  The  hangman's  physic 
Will  purge  this  saucy  humour. 

K.  Hen.  Yery  likely : 
Yet  we  could  temper  mercy  with  extrei&ity. 
Being  not  too  far  provoked. 

Enter  Oxford,  Katherine  in  her  richest  attire,  Dal- 
YELL,  Jane,  and  Attendants. 

Oxf.  Great  sir,  be  pleased, 
With  your  accustomed  grace,  to  entertain 
The  princess  Katherine  Gordon. 

K.  Hen.  Oxford,  herein 
We  must  beshrew  thy  knowledge  of  Q\xt  TV'dX\)x^» 
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A  lady  of  her  birth  and  virtues  could  not 
Have  found  us  so  unfumish'd  of  good  manners. 
As  not,  on  notice  given,  to  have  met  her 
Half-way  in  point  of  love.    Excuse,  fair  cousin. 
The  oversight !  oh  fy !  you  may  not  kneel ; 
Tis  most  unfitting:  first,  vouchsafe  this  welcome^ 
A  welcome  to  your  own ;  for  you  shall  find  us 
But  guardian  to  your  fortune  and  your  honours. 

Kaih.  My  fortunes  and  mine  honours  are  weak 
champions. 
As  both  are?  now  befriended,  sir ;  however, 
Both  bow  before  your  clemency. 

if.  Hen.  Our  arms 
Shall  circle  them  from  malice — ^a  sweet  lady ! 
Beauty  incomparable ! — here  lives  majesty 
At  league  with  love. 

Kath,  Oh  sir,  I  have  a  husband. 

K.  Hen.  We  11  prove  your  father,  husband,  friend, 
and  servant ; 
Prove  what  you  wish  to  grant  us.    Lords,  be  careful 
A  patent  presently  be  drawn,  for  issuing 
A  thousand  pounds  from  our  exchequer  yearly. 
During  our  cousin's  life ;  our  queen  shall  be 
Your  chief  companion,  our  own  court  your  home, 
Our  subjects  all  your  servants. 

Kath.  But  my  husband  1 

K.  Hen.  By  all  descriptions,  you  are  noble  Dalyell, 
Whose  generous  truth  hath  famed  a  rare  observance. 
We  thank  you ;  't  is  a  goodness  gives  addition 
To  every  title  boasted  from  your  ancestry. 
In  £dl  most  worthy. 

Dal.  Worthier  than  your  praises, 
Riffht  princely  sir,  I  need  not  glory  in. 

A.  Hen.  Embrace  him,  lords. — Whoever  calls  you 
mistress 
Is  lifted  in  our  charge : — a  goodlier  beauty 
,  Mine  eyes  yet  ne'er  encounter'd. 

JSTcUh.  Cruel  misery 
Of  fate  I  what  rests  to  Yio^  to  % 
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JT.  Hen.  Forward,  lords, 
To  London.     Fair,  ere  long,  I  shall  present  you 
With  a  glad  object,  peace,  and  Huntley's  blessing. 

[ExewU^ 

SCENE  III. 

London, — The  Tower^hilL 

Enter  Constable  and  Officers,  Warbece,  Urswick,  and 
Lambert  Simnel  as  a  falconer, followed  by  the  rabble, 

Omst  Make  room  there !  keep  off,  I  require  you ; 
and  none  come  within  twelve  foot  of  his  majesty's 
new  stocks,  upon  pain  of  displeasure.  Bring  forward 
the  malefactors. — Friend,  you  must  to  this  geer,  no 
remedy. — Open  the  hole,  and  in  with  the  legs,  just  in 
the  middle  hole ;  there,  that  hole.  Keep  off,  or  I  '11 
commit  you  all !  shall  not  a  man  in  authority  be 
obeyed  ?  So,  so,  there ;  't  is  as  it  should  be : — [War» 
BKCK  is  put  in  the  stocks,^ — put  on  the  padlock,  and 
give  me  the  key.  Off,  I  say ;  keep  off! 
Urs,  Yet,  Warbeck,  clear  thy  conscience:  thou 

hast  tasted 
King  Henry's  mercy  liberally ;  the  law 
Has  forfeited  thy  Hfe ;  an  equal  jury 
Have  doomed  thee  to  the  gallows.    Twice  most 

wickedly. 
Most  desperately  hast  thou  escaped  the  Tower; 
Inveigling  to  thy  party,  with  thy  witchcraft. 
Young  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  Clarence ; 
Whose  head  must  pay  the  price  of  that  attempt ; 

I  Here,  at  all  events,  it  miirht  have  been  thought  that  this  drama  would 
have  concluded  ;  but  such  was  not  the  nature  of  a  Chronicle-history ; 
and,  aAer  all,  Ford's  expanse  of  subject  is  but  trivial  compared  with  that 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  dedication  of  "Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra** (1578)  its  author  (Whetstone),  observing  on  the  offences  which 
■ome  of  his  contemporaries  committed  against  probability,  says, "  In  this 

auality  the  Englishman  is  most  vaine,  indiscreete,  and  out  of  order :  be 
rat  grounds  his  work  on  impossibilities,  then  in  three  bowers  ronnes 
iie  tbrowe  the  worlde,  marrycs,  gets  children,  makes  children  meO|  men 
to  conquer  kiogdoms,  miunder  monsters,  dec.  ^!* 

27* 
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Poor  gentleman ! — ^unhappy  in  his  fate,— 
And  ruinM  bv  thy  cunning !  so  a  mongrel 
May  pluck  the  true  stag  down.    Yet,  yet,  confess 
Hiy  piurentage ;  for  yet  the  king  has  mercy. 

Simiu  You  would  be  Dick  the  Fourth,  very  likely! 
Your  pedigree  is  publish'd  ;*  you  are  known 
For  Osbeck's  son  of  Toumay,  a  loose  runagate, 
A  land-loper ;  your  father  was  a  Jew, 
Tum'd  christian  merely  to  repair  his  miseries : 
Where 's  now  your  kingship  t 

War.  Baited  to  my  death ! 
Intolerable  cruelty !    I  laugh  at 
The  duke  of  Richmond's  practice  on  my  fortunes  ; 
Possession  of  a  crown  ne'er  wanted  heralds. 

Simn.  You  will  not  know  who  I  am  ! 

Urs.  Lambert  Simnel, 
Your  predecessor  in  a  dangerous  uproar : 
But,  on  submission,  not  alone  received 
To  ^ce,  but  by  the  king  vouchsafed  his  senrice. 

Stmn.  I  would  be  earl  of  Warwick,  toil'd  and  raffled 
Against  my  master,  leap'd  to  catch  the  moon. 
Vaunted  my  name  Plantagenet,  as  you  do ; 
An  earl  forsooth !  whenas  in  truth  I  was. 
As  you  are,  a  mere  rascal ;  yet  his  majesty, 
A  prince  composed  of  sweetness, — Heaven  protect 

him ! — 
Forgave  me  all  my  villanies,  reprieved 
The  sentence  of  a  shameful  end,  admitted 
My  surety  of  obedience  to  his  service. 
And  I  am  now  his  falconer ;  live  plenteously, 

1»  Your  pedigree  is  pvl>lish%  &c.]  «  Thus  it  was.  There  was  a  towns- 
man of  Toarnay,  whose  name  was  John  Osbeck,  a  conyert  Jew,  married 
to  Catherine  de  Faro,  whose  business  drew  him  to  live,  (br  a  time,  with 
his  wife  at  London,  in  Kin;;^  Edward  the  IV.'s  days.  During  which  tima 
he  had  a  son  by  her ;  and  being  known  in  court,  the  king  did  him  the  hon- 
our to  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  named  him  Peter.  But  after* 
ward  proving  a  dainty  and  effbminate  youth,  he  was  conunonlv  called 
by  the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peterkin  or  Perkin."— Bacon.  The  term 
land-loper,  applied  to  him  by  Simnel,  is  also  flrom  the  historian.  ' "  Ha 
(Perkin)  had  been  from  his  childhood  such  a  wanderert  or,  as  the  king 
called  him,  such  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  extreme  hard  to  hunt  out  lU*  r*^^  ** 
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Eat  from  the  king's  purse,  and  ei>joy  the  sweetness 
Of  liberty  and  favour;  sleep  securely: 
And  is  Aot  this,  now,  better  than  to  bufibt 
The  hangman's  clutchas  I  or  to  brave  the  cmdage 
Of  a  tough  halter,  which  will  break  your  neck  t 
So,  then,  the  gallant  totters ! — prithee,  Perkin, 
Let  my  example  lead  thee ;  be  no  longer 
A  counterfeit ;  confess,  and  hope  for  pardon. 
War.  For  pardon  t  hold  my  heartstringSy  while 
contempt 
Of  injuries,  in  scorn,  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language !  Thou  poor  vermin, 
t  How  dar'st  thou  creep  so  near  me !  thou  an  eail ! 
^Why,  thou  enjoy'st  as  much  of  happiness 
As  all  the  swii^g  of  slight  ambition  flew  at. 
A  dunghill  was  thy  cradle.    So  a  puddle. 
By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams,  breathes  a  vapour 
To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  again 
Into  the  muddy  womb  that  first  exhaled  it. 
Bread,  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 
From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  crown'd  all  thy  hopes : 
I  But,  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thy  veins  one  drop 
1  Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  flows  in  mine. 
Thou  wouldst  not  change  condition,  to  be  second 
In  England's  state,  without  the  crown  itself  I 
Coarse  creatures  are  incapable  of  excellence : 
But  let  the  world,  as  all  to  whom  I  am 
This  day  a  spectacle,  to  time  deliver, 
And,  by  tradition,  fix  posterity, 
Without  another  chronicle  than  truth. 
How  constantly  my  resolution  sufier'd 
A  mart3nrdom  of  majesty ! 

Simn.  He 's  past 
Recovery ;  a  bedlam  cannot  cure  him. 
Urs.  Away,  inform  the  king  of  his  behaviour. 
Simn.  PerJun,  beware  the  rope!  the  hangman's 
coming.  [ExiU 

Urs.  If  yet  thou  hast  no  pity  of  thy  body, 
Pitjr  thy  ioul  I 
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Enter  Katherine,  Jane,  Daltell,  and  Oxford. 

Jane.  Dear  lady! 

Oxf.  Whither  will  you, 
Without  respect  of  shame  I 

Katfu  Forbear  me,  sir, 
And  trouble  not  the  cmrent  of  my  duty  !-^ 
Oh  my  lov'd  lord !  can  any  scorn  be  yours 
In  which  I  have  no  interest  ?  some  kind  hand 
Lend  me  assistance,  that  I  may  partake 
Th'  infliction  of  this  penance.    My  life's  dearest. 
Forgive  me ;  I  have  staid  too  long  from  tendering 
Attendance  on  reproach,  yet  hid  me  welcome. 

War.  Great  miracle  of  constancy !  my  miseries 
Were  never  bankrupt  of  their  confidence 
In  worst  afflictions,  till  this — ^now,  I  feel  them. 
Report  and  thy  deserts,  thou  best  of  creatures. 
Might  to  eternity  have  stood  a  pattern 
For  every  virtuous  wife,  without  this  conquest. 
Thou  hast  outdone  belief ;  yet  may  their  ruin 
In  after-marriages  be  never  pitied. 
To  whom  thy  story  shall  appear  a  fable ! 
Why  wouldst  thou  prove  so  much  unkind  to  greatness, 
To  glorify  thy  vows  by  such  a  servitude  ? 
I  cannot  weep ;  but  trust  me,  dear,  my  heart 
Is  hberal  of  passion ;  Harry  Richmond, 
A  woman's  faith  hath  robb'd  thy  fame  of  triumph ! 

Oxf,  Sirrah,  leave  off  your  juggling,  and  tie  up 
The  devil  that  ranges  in  your  tongue. 

Urs.  Thus  witches, 
Possess'd,  even  [to]  their  deaths  deluded,  say. 
They  have  been  wolves  and  dogs,  and  sail'd  in  egg* 

shells 
Over  the  sea,  and  rid  on  fiery  dragons ; 
Pass'd  in  the  air  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
All  in  a  night : — the  enemy  of  mankind 
Is  powerful,  but  false ;  and  falsehood 's  confident. 

Oxf.  Remember,  lady,  who  you  are ;  come  from 
That  impudent  impostor. 

Kath*  You  abuse  us : 


I 


1 
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For  when  the  holy  churchman  joinM  our  hands, 
Our  vows  were  real  then ;  the  ceremony 
Was  not  in  apparition,  but  in  act. 
Be  what  these  people  term  thee,  I  am  certain 
Thou  art  my  husband,  no  divorce  in  heaven 
Has  been  sued  out  between  us ;  't  is  injustice 
For  any  earthly  power  to  divide  us. 
Or  we  will  live,  or  let  us  die  together. 
There  is  a  cruel  mercy. 

War.  Spite  of  tyranny 
We  reign  in  our  aflfections,  blessed  wdman  t 
Read  in  my  destiny  the  wreck  of  honour ; 
Point  out,  in  my  contempt  of  death,  to  memory. 
Some  miserable  happiness ;  since,  herein. 
Even  when  I  fell,  I  stood  enthroned  a  monarch 
Of  one  chaste  wife's  troth,  pure  and  uncomipted* 
Fair  angel  of  perfection,  immortality 
Shall  raise  thy  name  up  to  an  adoration, 
Court  every  rich  opinion  of  true  merit, 
And  saint  it  in  the  calendar  of  virtue. 
When  I  am  turn'd  into  the  self-same  dust 
Of  which  I  was  first  forra'd. 

Oxf.  The  lord  ambassador, 
Huntley,  your  father,  madam,  should  he  look  on 
Your  strange  subjection,  in  a  gaze  so  public, 
Would  blush  on  your  behalf,  and  wish  his  country 
Unleft,  for  entertainment  to  such  soitow. 

KatL  Why  art  thou  angry,  Oxford  ?    I  must  be 
More  peremptory  in  my  duty. — Sir, 
Impute  It  not  unto  immodesty, 
That  I  presume  to  press  you  to  a  legacy, 
Before  we  part  for  ever. 

fVar,  Jjei  it  be  then 
My  heart,  the  rich  remains  of  all  my  fortunes. 

Kath.  Confirm  it  with  a  kiss,  pray. 

War.  Oh !  with  that 
I  wish  to  breathe  my  last ;  upon  thy  lips. 
Those  equal  twins  of  comeliness,  I  seal 
The  testament  of  honourable  vows :        [Kisses  her. 
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Whoever  be  that  man  that  shall  unkiss 

This  sacred  print  next,  may  he  prove  more  thrifty 

In  this  world's  just  applause,  not  more  desertful ! 

Katk.  By  this  sweet  pledge  of  both  our  souls,  I  swear 
To  die  a  faithful  widow  to  thy  bed ; 
Not  to  be  forced  or  won :  oh,  never,  never  V 

Enter  Surrey,  Davtbenet,  Huntlet,  and  Crawford. 

Daw.  Free  the  condemned  person;  quickly  free  him ! 
What  has  he  yet  confess'd  ? 

[Warbeck  is  taken  otU  of  the  itocka* 

Urs.  Nothing  to  purpose ; 
But  still  he  will  be  king. 

Sur.  Prepare  your  journey 
To  a  new  kingdom  then, — unhappy  madman. 
Wilfully  foolish ! — See,  my  lord  ambassador, 
Your  lady  daughter  will  not  leave  the  counterfeit 
In  this  disgrace  of  fate. 

Hunt,  I  never  'pointed 
Thy  marriage,  girl ;  but  yet,  being  married. 
Enjoy  thy  duty  to  a  husband  freely ; 
Thy  griefs  are  mine.     I  glory  in  thy  constancy : 
And  must  not  say,  I  wish  that  I  had  missM 
Some  partage  in  these  trials  of  a  patience. 

Kath.  You  will  forgive  me,  noble  sir  ? 

Hunt,  Yes,  yes ; 
In  ever}''  duty  of  a  wife  and  daughter, 
I  dare  not  disavow  thee. — To  your  husband 
(For  such  you  are,  sir),  I  impart  a  farewell 
Of  manly  pity ;  what  your  life  has  pass'd  through, 
The  dangers  of  your  end  will  make  apparent ; 
And  I  can  add,  for  comfort  to  your  sufferance. 
No  cordial,  but  the  wonder  of  your  frailty. 
Which  keeps  so  firm  a  station. — We  are  parted. 

*  The  better  gcniufl  of  Ford,  which  had  so  admirably  served  him 
hitherto,  appears  to  liavc  left  his  side  at  this  moment :  he  would  not  eise 
have  permitted  Katherine  to  injure  hersrlf  by  a  speech  for  which  there 
was  not  the  slij^htest  occasion,  and  whi^'h  is  so  much  at  variance  with 
tije  Jknown  fact  that  Warbeck's  widow  did  marry  again.    Bhe  ehoold 

have  Imd  nothing  in  common  viiili  tto  player  queen,  no,  not  even  mn 

oatb.-~GiFroRo. 
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War.  We  are.    A  crown  of  peace  renew  thy  age, 
Most  honourable  Huntley !  worthy  Crawford ! 
We  may  embrace ;  I  never  thought  thee  injury. 

G*02».  Nor  was  I  ever  guilty  of  neglect 
Whidh  might  procure  such  thought ;  I  take  my  leaTe, 
sir. 

War.  To  you,  lord  Dalyell, — ^what?  accept  a  sighy 
'T  is  hearty  and  in  earnest. 

Dal.  I  want  utterance ; 
My  silence  is  my  farewell. 

Kath.  Oh!— oh! 

Jane.  Sweet  madam, 
What  do  you  mean  ? — ^my  lord,  your  hand.   [To  Dal. 

Dal.  Dear  lady. 
Be  pleased  that  I  may  wait  you  to  your  lodgings. 

[Exeunt  Dalyell  and  Jane,  supporting 

KATHERUnC. 

Enter  Sheriff'  and  Officers,  with  Sketow,  Astley,  He- 
ron, and  John  a-Water,  Tmth  halters  about  their  necks. 

Oxf..  Look  ye,  behold  your  followers,  appointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death. 

War.  Why,  peers  of  England, 
We  '11  lead  them  on  courageously;  I  read 
A  triumph  over  tyranny  upon 
Tlieir  several  foreheads.    Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victory  !  our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head, 
Innocent  Warwick's  head  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy),  conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears ;'  and  then  the  glorious  race  a 
Of  fourteen  kings,  Plantagenets,  determines^   ] 
In  this  last  issue  male  ;  Heaven  be  obey'd ! 

1  Our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head — conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry*s  fearsJ]  This  poor  prince,  as  I/ord  Bacon  calls  him,  tvas 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  the  king.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  almost  immediately  alter  Warbeck's  death,  condemned, 
and  executed  for  conspiring  with  the  former  to  raise  sedition !  He  mad« 
no  defence,  and  probably  quitted,  without  much  regret,  a  life  that  had 
nsTer  known  one  happy  day. — Gifford. 

S  i.  e.  endtf  isjimaked. 
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Impoverish  time  of  its  amazemeut,  friends, 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  payments. 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 
Death  1  pish !  't  is  but  a  sound ;  a  name  of  air; 
A  minute's  storm,  or  not  so  much ;  to  tumble 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two. 
In  hope  of  freedom  from  a  fever's  torments, 
Might  stagger  manhood ;  here  the  pain  is  past 
Ere  sensibly  't  is  felt.    Be  men  of  spirit ! 
Spurn  coward  passion !  so  illustrious  mention 
Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  style  us  kings  o'er  death* 
[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Officers  rmth  the  Prisoneru 

Daw,  Away — impostor  beyond  precedent ! 
No  chronicle  records  his  fellow. 

HmU,  I  have 
Not  thoughts  left :  't  is  sufficient  in  such  cases 
Just  laws  ought  to  proceed. 

Emier  King  Henry,  Durham,  and  Hialab. 

K.  Hen,  We  are  resolv'd. 
Your  business,  noble  lords,  shall  find  success, 
Such  as  your  king  importunes. 

Hunt,  You  are  gracious. 

K,  Hen,  Perkin,  we  are  inform'd,  is  arm'd  to  die  ; 
In  that  we  '11  honour  him.    Our  lords  shall  follow 
To  see  the  execution ;  and  from  hence 
We  gather  this  fit  use  ;* — ^that  public  states. 
As  our  particular  bodies,  taste  most  good 
In  health,  when  purged  of  corrupted  blood.  \Exeuni. 

1  We  gather  this  fit  i«c.l  The  poet  seems  to  apply  this  word  in  the 
Puritanical  sense  (then  somciently  fhmiliar)  of  doctrinal  or  practical 
dedttctioa.— GiFFORD. 
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THE  LADY'S  TRIAL. 


Thi  Ladt's  Trial.]  This  playSras  lieenied  by  the 
master  of  the  reyeU,  and  performed  at  the  Codqpit,  May 
3d,  1638.  It  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  and  app»> 
rently  with  so  little  caie,  that  from  many  passages  it  is  now 
scarcely  possible  to  extraa  aoy  sense. 

Auria,  a  noble  Genoese,  among  whose  hairs  "  some  mes- 
sengers of  time  had  took  up  lodgings,"  had  wedded  a  lady 
whose  only  dowry  was  her  youtl^  her  beanty,  and  her  vir- 
tues.  Whatever  this  union  might  do  for  the  happiness,  it 
dlid  little  for  the  fortunes  of  Auria.  Rich  benquetmgs  and 
revels  contributed  to  embarrass  his  circumstances,  'and  he 
proposes  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  an  expedition  againsi 
the  Turkish  pirates,  in  a  scene  of  great  tenderness  he 
-commits  his  young  wife,  Spinella,  to  uie  joint  care  of  his 
uncle  Trelcatio  and  her  sister  Castanna,  while  with  his 
fidthful  but  suspicions  friend  Aurelio,  he  deposites  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  occasions  of  Spinella  may 
require. 

Strong  contrasts,  are  the  glory  of  dramatic  writing :  and 
if  our  ouL  dramatists  had  not  learned  tiie  secret  frcm  nature 
herself  they  would  have  been  taught  it  by  their  predeces- 
sors, the  compilers  of  interludes  and  moralities,  with  whom 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  exhibitions  of  the  strong 
contrasts  between  the  good  and  evil  appetites  existing  in 
the  mind  of  man.  Accordingly  from  this  beautifhl  scene 
of  conjugal  tenderness  the  reader  is  presently  transplanted 
to  one  of  a  very  different  nature ;  but  which,  though  drawn 
up  with  infinite  spirit,  will  hardly  be  understood  at  the  first 
perusal  vrithout  a  little  previous  explanation.  Levidolche, 
niece  of  Martino,  a  Genoese  citizen,  had  married  far  below 
her  eondition  in  life,  by  giving  her  hand,  while  almost  a 
.  mere  girl,  to  one  Benatzi,  servant  to  a  young  lord  of  Genoa, 
by  name  Adumi.  Disagreements  soon  occur  between  these 
unequal  yoke-fellows ;  and  Levidolche,  divorced  from  Be- 
natzi, gives  herself  up  entirely  to  the  arms  of  her  late  hus- 
band's young  master,  between  whom  and  herself  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  previous  intimacy.  Not  content 
with  this  substitute  for  her  late  lawful  enjoyments,  this 
warm  specimen  of  a  southern  sun  soon  courts  a  newer  plea- 
cure  ;  and  a  letter,  descriptive  of  her  inclinations,  is  pies- 
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ently  despatched  to  the  object  of  them.     But  Malfato,  the 
person  thus  sought,  had  already  a  deep-rooted  and  nobler 
attachment  of  his  own,  of  which  the  only  outward  signs 
were  estrangement  from  society  and  a  deep  melancholy ; 
and  bitter  scorn  and  reproof  are  the  only  returns  which 
these  proffers  of  lighter  love  win  from  this  gloomy  but  vir- 
tuous Genoese.     The  schemes  of  vengeance  projected  by 
the  mortified  Levidolche,  as  hot  in  anger  as  in  love-— the 
hand  by  which  she  endeavours  to  accompUsh  her  purposes 
— and  the  unexpected  results  in  which  they  terminate— 
belong  to  that  part  of  the  plot  in  which  it  would  be  unwise 
to  forestall  the  reader^s  gratification.     The  -letter  which 
conveyed  the  tender  of  Levidolche*s  new  loves  had  for  its 
bearer  Futelli,  a  dependant  of  Adumi,  to  whom  he  recites 
its  contents,  as  well  as  the  passionate  terms  in  which  it  had 
been  intrusted  to  him ;  but  as  a  newer  project  was  now 
labouring  in  that  young  lord's  brain,  these  proofs  of  his 
mistress's  inconstancy  seem  to  excite  little  else  in  him  than 
a  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
be  received  by  his  unwilling  rival,  Malfato.     The  scheme 
which  now  occupied  the  young  Adumi's  brain  was  a  design 
upon  the  aflections  of  the  wife  of  the  absent  Auria ;  and 
accordingly  one  of  the  next  scenes  exhibits  Spinella  and 
her  sister  as  the  guests  of  the  too  susceptible  Adurni.     A 
rich  banquet,  soft  music,  whatever  could  gratify  the  senses 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion — Adumi  pours  forth  his 
protestations  of  love ;  but  the  answers  of  the  gentle,  pure- 
minded  Spinella  must  soon  have  convinced  him  of  the  utter 
uselessness  of  continuing  his  pursuit,  had  not  a  stronger 
interrqption  occurred  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  crimi- 
nal purpose.     Auria,  though  absent,  had  lefl  behind  him  a 
friend,  as  watchful  to  perceive  any  intended  injury  to  his 
honour,  as  resolute  and  prompt  to  frustrate  its  accomplish- 
ment.    This  colloquy  is  accordingly  broken  in  upon  very 
suddenly  by  Aurelio,  who  upbraids  Adurni  with  his  treach- 
erous hospitality,  accuses  Spinella  of  "  loss  to  every  brave 
respect,"  announces  the  return  of  Auria  to  Genoa,  and 
threatens  them  both  with  the  consequences  of  their  supposed 
guHt.     Spinella,  though   conscious   of  innocence,  breaks 
away,  and  becomes  a  fugitive  none  knows  where. 

The  announcement  of  Aurelio  was  in  one  respect  at  least 
correct.    Auria,  with  Ford's  usual  disregard  to  anv  thing 
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like  the  nmtiM  of  time  and  place,  had  lettimed  home,  a 
conqueror  in  the  highest  lenee  of  the  word ;  and  a  prolb* 
■ion  of  honoan  and  xewaida  waita  upon  his  hrifliant  ser- 
vices. He  is  a|^x>inted  adminl  of  Genoa,  a  thousand 
ducats  are  piesented  to  him  from  tha  public  treasuiy,  the 
govemment  of  Corsica  (a  month's  stay  oeing  allowed  before 
he  proceeded  to  his  office)  is  conferred  upon  him,  and  his 
name  is  solemnly  enrolled  among  the  worthies  of  his  coun- 
try. But  these  honours  and  rewards  come  too  late.  The 
star  which  had  shed  light  and  happiness  on  the  more 
straitened  fortunes  of  Auria  bad  disappeared;  his  home 
is  desolate,  and  in  the  phrensied  aneuiui  of  the  moment 
his  sword  is  almost  drawn  upon  the  niend  to  whoM  pddy 
aeal  and  rash  indiscretion  he  considers  himself  indebt^  for 
the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed — 
his  suspicions  raised,  but  not  so  certified  as  to  justify  him 
in  calling  Adumi  to  account.  Spinella,  meantime,  had  taken 
refuffe  in  the  house  of  her  cousin  Malfato,  that  cousin  who 
had  long  sighed  for  her  in  secret,  but  who,  considering  their 
nearness  or  blood  as  an  inseparable  bar  to  their  union,  Iwd 
never  told  his  tale  of  love,  till  the  wrongs  of  SpineUa  and 
her  present  situation  wring  it  from  him,  in  language  so 
delicately  reserved,  that  even  a  woman's  quick  sense  hardly 
perceives  its  meaning,  till  the  narrative  draws  towards  a 
close. — ^The  justice  finally  done  to  the  "  pure  and  unfiawed" 
virtues  of  Spinella — ^the  means  by  which  all  **  crooked  sur- 
mises" on  the  part  of  Aurelio  are  removed — ^the  dignified 
repentance  exhibited  by  Adumi,  contrasting  strongly  as  it 
does  with  his  former  levity  and  rashness-^^nd  the  develop- 
ment of  Auria's  character,  so  new  in  an  Italian  husband, 
will  be  best  learned  firom  the  drama  itself. 

The  under-plot  of  the  "  Lady's  Trial"  consists  in  the 
amusement  derived  from  the  fantastic  imagination  of  Amo- 
retta,  daughter  of  the  Genoese  citizen  Trelcatio.  With 
more  pride  than  fortune  ("since  she  herself,  with  all  her 
father  s  store,  can  hardly  weigh  above  400  ducats")  this 
lisping  beauty  discards  a  train  of  worthy  suitors  **  only  for 
that  they  are  not  dukes  or  counts."  To  woriL  the  silly 
maiden's  reformation,  two  pretended  lovers  are,  with  her 
father's  connivance,  provided  to  play  upon  her  feelings  and 
propensities — Guzman,  a  solemn  bombastic  Spaniard,  whose 
whole  wealth  appears  to  lie  in  his  language,  which  certainly 
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IB  rich  enough,  and  Ful^oso,  a  livelier  coxcomb^  whom  the 
late  Fl%mish  wars  had  lifted  from  a  sutler's  hut  into  opu- 
lence, and  into  such  gentility  as  opulence  can  confer.  '  It  i» 
to  be  hoped  that  we  may  attribute  to  design,  rather  than  to 
accident,  that  the -humbler  characters  of  the  "  Lady's  Trial" 
are  at  all  events  inoffensive.'  This  was  probably  Ford's  last 
play,  and  leads  us  to  hope  with  Mr.  Gifford,  **.that  its  author 
oad  at  last  suspected  his  want  of  genuine  humour,  and 
recollected,  before  he  closed  his  theatrical  career,  that  a  dull 
medley  of  eztravaffance  and  impurity  was  ill  calculated  to 
mippiy  the  defect.'' 


PROLOGUE. 

Lanouaob  and  matter,  with  a  fit  of  mirtfa, 
That  sharply  saTonrs  more  of  air  than  earth, 
like  midwives,  bring  a  play  to  timely  birth. 

Bat  where 's  now  sach  a'^one,  in  whieh  these  three, 
Are  handsomely  contrivM  1  or,  if  they  be^ 
Are  understood  by  all  who  hear  or  see  1 

V^t,  wit 's  the  word  in^ashion,  that  alone 
Cries  ap  the  poet,  which,  though  neatly  shown, 
Is  rather  censured,  oftentimes,  than  known. 

He  who  wiQ  Tenture  on  a  jest,  that  can 
Rail  on  another's  pain,  or  idly  scan 
Affairs  of  state,  oh !  he 's  the  only  man ! 

A  goodly  approbation,  which  must  bring 
Fame  with  contempt,  by  such  a  deadly  sting ! 
The  Muses  chatter,  who  were  wont  to  sing. 

Your  favours  in  what  we  present  tO'^y ; 
Our  fearless  author  boldly  bids  me  say. 
He  tenders  you  no  satire,  but  a  play ; 

In  which,  if  so  he  have  not  hit  all  fight. 

For  wit,  words,  mirth,  and  matter  as  he  might. 

He  wishes  yet  he  had,  for  your  delight. 

MASTER  BIRD.i 

1  See  the  Dedication  to  tbe  Sun^s  Darling, 


DRAM/ITIS  PERSONiB. 

AuRU,  a  noble  Genoese* 
Adurni>  a  young  lord* 
AuREUo,  firiemd  to  Auria.  " 

Malvato,  a  discontented  lover* 
Trelcatio,  >  ci^  J-  Q 

Martino,     J  •' 

-^^  °»      \  dependants  on  Aourni. 

Guzman,  a  braggadocio  Spaniard* 
FuLooso,  an  upstart  gallant. 
Benatzi,  husband  to  Levidolche. 

SpifiELLXy  wife  to  AURIA. 
Castanna,  her  sister. 
Am  OR  ETTA,  a  fantastic  maid* 
LevidolchE)  a  wanton* 

SCENE,  Genoa. 


THE  LADY'S   TRIAL. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  House  ofAxnik, 

Enter  Puero  and  Futelli,  ai  oppotUe  door$. 

Piero.  Accomplished  man  of  fashion ! 

PuL  The  times'  wonder ! 
Gallant  of  gallants,  Genoa's  Piero ! 

Piero.  Italy's  darling,  Europe's  joy,  and  80  forth! 
The  newest  newsl  unvamp'dl' 

FvL  I  am  no  footpost,  'j 

No  Dedler  of  avisos,  no  monopolist  I 

Of  (orged  corantos,  monger  of  gazettes. 

Piero.  But,  in  pure  earnest  now,  my  fine  Futelliy 
How  trowls  the  common  noise  ? 

Fvt.  Auria,  who  lately 
Wedded  and  bedded  to  the  fair  Spinella, 
Tired  with  the  enjoyments  of  delights,  is  hasting 
To  cuff  the  Turkish  pirates,  in  the  service 
Of  the  great  duke  of  Florence. 

Piero.  Blockhead! 
To  run  from  such  an  armful  of  pleasures, 
For  gaining — what  1 — a  bloody  nose  of  honour. 
Most  sotti^  and  abominable ! 

FtU.  Wicked, 
Shameful,  and  cowardly,  I  will  maintain. 

t  TV  fuwt9t  luwg?  unvamp'd?]  i  «.  teeth,  genuine^  not  pttebtd  vfi. 
--GirroRD. 

Vol.  IL—a 
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Piero,  Is  all  my  signer's  hospitality, 
Huge  banquetings,  deep  revels,  costly  trappings. 
Shrunk  to  a  cabin,  and  a  single  welcome 
To  beverage  and  biscuit  ? 

Fut.  Hold  thy  peace,  man ; 
It  makes  for  us : — ^he  comes,J[et  's  part  demurelyr 

[They  take  different  sides. 

Enter  Adurni  and  Auria. 

Adur.  We  wish  thee,  honourM  Auria,  life  and 
safety ; 
Return  crown'd  with  a  victory,  whose  wreath 
Of  triumph  may  advance  thy  country's  glory, 
WorUiy  your  name  and  ancestors! 

Aur.  My  lord, 
I  shall  not  live  to  thrive  in  any  action 
Deserving  memory,  when  I  forget 
Adumi's  love  and  favour. 

Piero.  I  present  ydu 
My  service  for  a  farewell ;  let  few  words 
Excuse  all  arts  of  compliment. 

Fut.  For  my  own  part, 
Kill  or  be  kill'd  (for  there 's  the  short  and  long  on 't). 
Call  me  your  shadow's  heinch-boy.* 

Aur*  Gentlemen, 
My  business,  urging  on  a  present  haste, 
Enforceth  short  reply. 

Adur.  We  dare  not  hinder 
Your  resolution  wing'd  with  thoughts  so  constant. 
All  happiness ! 

Piero  and  Fut,  Contents ! 

[Exeunt  Adurni,  Piero,  and  Futelli. 

Aur,  So  leave  the  winter'd  people  of  the  north, 
The  minutes  of  their  summer,  when  the  sun 
Departing  leaves  them  in  cold  robes  of  ice. 
As  I  leave  Genoa. — 

1  CaU  me  your  skadov^s  hench-boy.]    A  common  expression  in  oar 
dd  writers  for  «  page  r  a  state  attendant  on  court  or  municipal  t^cers. 
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ElfUer  Trelcatio,  Spikella,  and  Castahna.    ^ 

Now  appears  the  object 
Of  my  apprenticed  heart:  thou  bring'st,  8pi]iella« 
A  welcome  in  a  farewell — soids  and  bodies 
Are  sever'd  for  a  time,  a  span  of  time. 
To  join  again,  without  all  separation, 
In  a  confirmed  unity  for  ever : 
Such  will  our  next  embraces  be,  for  life ; 
And  then  to  take  the  wreck  of  our  divisions,^ 
Will  sweeten  the  remembrance  of  past  dangisrSy 
Will  fasten  love  in  perpetuity, 
Will  force  our  sleeps  to  steal  upon  our  stories* 
These  days  must  come,  and  shsdl,  without  a  cloudy 
Or  night  of  fear,  or  enry.    To  your  charge, 
Trelcatio,  our  good  uncle,  and  the  comfort 
Of  my  Spinella's  sister,  fair  Castanna, 
I  do  intrust  this  treasure. 

Trel.  I  dare  promise 
My  husbanding  that  trust  with  truth  and  cane* 

Cast  My  sister  shall  to  me  stand  an  example. 
Of  pouring  free  devotions  for  your  safety. 

Aur.  Gentle  Oastanna,  thou  *rt  a  branch  of  goodness 
Grown  on  the  self-same  stock  with  my  SpineUa. — 
But  why,  my  dear,  hast  thou  locked  up  thy  speech 

In  so  much  silent  sadness !    Oh !  at  parting, 
Belike  one  private  whisper  must  be  sighM. — 
Uncle,  the  best  of  peace  enrich  your  family! 
I  take  my  leave. 

7Ve/.  Blessings  and  health  preserve  you !     [Exit. 

Aur.  Nay,  nay,    Oastanna,   you   may  hear  our 
counsels ; 
A  while  you  are  designed  your  sister's  husband* 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Spinella :  you  did  promise 
To  send  me  from  you  with  more  cheerfid  looks. 
Without  a  grudge  or  tear ;  'deed,  love,  you  did. 

1  And  then  to  take  the  wreck  of  otar  dMncns,]  i.  e.  to  mj/Bj  tbt 
Aant  of  time  whieh  our  aepantitatM  have  left  ii8.--Oirroui. 
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A)«.  What  friend  have  I  left  in  your  absence  t 

Jur.  Many: 
Thy  virtues  are  such   friends   they  cannot   fail 

thee; 
Faith,  purity  of  thoughts,  and  such  a  meekness 
As  would  force  scandal  to  a  blush. 

Spi,  Admit,  sir. 
The  patent  of  your  life  should  be  calPd  in : 
How  am  I  then  left  to  account  with  griefs. 
More  slav'd  to  pity  than  a  broken  heart  1 
Auria !  soul  of  my  comforts,  I  let  fall 
No  eye  on  breach  of  fortune ;  I  contemn 
No  entertainment  to  divided  hopes,  I 

I  urge  no  pressures  by  the  scorn  of  change ; 
And  yet,  my  Auria,  when  I  but  conceive 
How  easy  Uis  (without  impossibility) 
Never  to  see  thee  more,  forgive  me  then. 
If  I  conclude  I  may  be  miserable, 
Most  miserable. 

Cast.  And  such  conclusion,  sister,  i 

Argues  effects  of  a  distrust  more  voluntary,  I 

Than  cause  by  likelihood. 
■^    Aur.  'T  is  truth,  Castanna. 

Spi.  I  grant  it  truth ;  yet,  Auria,  I  'm  a  woman,. 
And  therefore  apt  to  fear:  to  show  my  duty, 
And  not  to  take  heart  from  you,  I'll  walk  from  ' 

you  ' 

At  your  command,  and  not  so  much  as  trouble 
Your  thought  with  one  poor  looking  back. 

Aur.  I  thank  thee, 
My  worthy  wife  !    Before  we  kiss,  receive 
This  caution  from  thine  Auria :  first — iCastanna,  I 

Let  us  bid  farewell.  [Cast,  walks  aside. 

J  pi.  Speak,  good,  speak. 
Mr.  The  steps 
Young  ladies  tread,  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
However  wisely  printed,  are  observed,  ' 

And  construed  as  the  lookers-on  presume : 
Point  out  thy  ways  then  in  such  even  paths. 
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As  thine  own  jealousies  from  others'  tongues 

May  not  intrude  a  guilt,  though  undeserv'd. 

Admit  of  visits  as  of  physic  forced, 

Not  to  procure  heidth,  but  for  safe  preventiOB 

Affainst  a  crowing  sickness ;  in  thy  use 

Of  time  and  of  discourse  be  found  so  thrifty, 

As  no  remembrance  may  impeach  thy  rest 

Appear  not  in  a  fashion  that  can  prompt 

Tne  gazer's  eye,  or  holla,  to  report 

Some^  widowed  neglect  of  handsome  value : 

In  recreations  be  both  wise  and  free ; 

Live  still  at  home,  home  to  thyself,  howe'er 

Enrich'd  with  noble  compsmy ;  remember, 

A  woman's  virtue,  in  her  lifetime,  writes 

The  epitaph  all  covet  on  their  tombs : 

In  short,  I  know  thou  never  wilt  forget 

"Whose  wife  thou  art,  or  how  upon  t^  Ups 

Thy  husband  at  his  parting  seai'd  this  kiss. — 

No  more.  [ESstei  her* 

Spu  Dear  heaven !  go,  sister,  go.    ■ 

[Exeunt  Spinella  and  Castahna. 

Aur.  Done  bravely, 
And  like  the  choice  of  glory,  to  know  mine — 
One  of  earth's  best  I  have  forgone — 

Emter  Aureuo. 

See,  seel 
Yet  in  another  I  am  rich,  a  friend, 
A  perfect  one,  Aurelio. 

Aurd.  Had  I  been 
No  stranger  to  your  bosom,  sir,  ere  now. 
You  might  have  sorted  me  in  your  resolves, 
Companion  of  your  fortunes. 

Aw.  So  the  wrongs 
I  should  have  ventured  on  against  thy  fate 

■1  In  plainer  lanffoage— "  Do  not  n>pear  abroad  ao  particalariy  dreiaed 
aa  to  invite  attentu>n,  and  prompt  the  gazer'a  eye,  or  voice  (damOTOos 
voice,  if  the  reader  pleaaea)  to  report  (to  prattle  oQ  a  Jkandfonw  woman 
«|]perentl7  needed  by  bar  ]ioab«Dd.".«-Girrtnui. 
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Must  have  denied  all  p  ardon.    Not  to  hold 
Dispute  with  reputations,  why,  before 
This  present  instant,  I  concealed  the  stealth 
Of  my  adventures  from  thy  counsels,— know. 
My  wants  do  drive  me  hence. 

Aurel.  Wants !  so  you  said. 
And  H  was  nqt  friendly  spoken. 

Jiur.  Hear  me  further. 

Aurel.  Auria,  take  heed  the  covert  of  a  foUy 
Willing- to  range,  be  not,  without  excuse. 
Discovered  in  the  coinage  of  untruths ; 
I  use  no  harder  language.    Thou  art  near 
Already  on  a  shipwreck,  in  forsaking 
The  holy  land  of  friendship,  [and  forbearing] 
To  talk  your  wants. — Fy ! 

Aur.  By  that  sacred  thing 
Last  issued  from  the  temple  where  it  dwelt, 
I  mean  our  friendship,  I  am  sunk  so  low 
In  my  estate,  that,  bid  me  live  in  Genoa 
But  six  months  longer,  I  survive  the  remnant 
Of  all  my  store. 

Jlurel,  Umph! 

Aur.  In  my  country,  friend. 
Where  I  have  sided  my  superior,  friend, 
Sway'd  opposition,  friend ;  friend,  here  to  fall 
Subject  to  scorn,  or  rarely-found  compassion. 
Were  more  than  man  that  hath  a  soul  could  bear, 
A  soul  not  stoop'd  to  servitude. 

Aurel.  You  show 
Nor  certainty,  nor  weak  assurance  yet 
Of  reparation  in  this  course,  in  case 
Command  be  proffer'd. 

Aur.  He  who  cannot  merit 
Preferment  by  employments,  let  him  bare 
His  throat  unto  tiie  Turkish  cruelty. 
Or  die,  or  live  a  slave  without  redemption ! 

Aurel.  For  that,  so !  but  you  have  a  wife,  a  young, 
A  fsur  wife ;  she,  though  «he  could  never  claiiii 
Rj^tin  prosperity,  was  never  tempted 
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By  trial  of  extremes ;  to  youth  and  beauty 
Baits  for  dishonour,*  and  a  perish'd  fame. 

Aur.  Show  me  the  man  that  lives,  and  to  my  face 
Dares  speak,  scarce  think,  such  tyranny  against 
Spinella^s  constancy,  except  Aurelio— - 
He  is  my  friend. 

Aurd.  There  lives  not  then  a  friend 
Dares  love  you  like  Aurelio;  that.Aurelio, 
Who,  late  and  early,  often  said,  and  truly, 
Your  marriage  with  Spinella  would  entangle 
As  much  the  opinion  due  to  yt)ur  discretion^ 
As  your  estate ;  it  hath  done  so  to  both. 

Avr.  I  find  it  hath. 

Aurel.  He  who  prescribes  no  law, 
No  limits  of  condition  to  the  objects 
Of  his  affection,  but  will  merely  wed 
A  face,  because  U  is  round,  or  limn'd  by  nature 
In  purest  red  and  white ;  or,  at  the  best. 
For  that  his  mistress  owes*  an  excellence 
Of  qualities,  knows  when  and  how  to  speak, 
Where  to  keep  silence,  with  fit  reasons  why ; 
Whose  virtues  are  her  only  dower  (else  [none,] 
In  either  kind),  ought  of  himself  to  master 
Such  fortunes  as  add  fuel  to  their  loves  5 
For  otherwise — but  herein  I  am  idle. 
Have  fool'd  to  little  purpose. 

Aur,  She 's  my  wife. 

AureL  And  being  so,  it  is  not  manly  done 
To  leave  her  to  the  trial  of  her  wits, 
Her  modesty,  her  innocence,  her  vows : 
This  is  the  way  that  points  her  out  an  art 
Of  wanton  life. 

Aur,  Sir,  said  ye  ? 

AureL  You  form  reasons. 
Just  ones,  for  your  abandoning  the  storms 
Which  threaten  your  own  ruin ;  but  propose 
No  shelter  for  her  honour :  what  my  tongue 

I  i.  a.  0i0M^  jNMtewMi 
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Hath  uttered,  Auria,  is  but  honest  doubt, 
And  you  are  wise  enough  in  the  construction. 

Aur.  Necessity  must  arm  my  confidence. 
Which,  if  I  live  to  triumph  over,  friend. 
And  e'er  come  back  in  plenty,  I  pronounce 
Aurelio  heir  of  what  I  can  bequeath ; 
Some  fit  deduction  for  a  worthy  widow 
Allow'd,  with  caution  she  be  like  to  prove  so. 

Aureh  Who  ?  I  your  heir !  your  wife  being  yet  so 
young. 
In  every  probability  so  forward 
To  make  you  a  father !  leave  such  thoughts. 

Aur.  Believe  it, 
Without  replies,  Aurelio :  keep  this  note, 
A  warrant  for  receiving  from  Martino 
Two  hundred  ducats :  as  you  find  occasion 
Dispose  them  in  my  absence  to  Spinella : 
I  would  not  trust  her  uncle,  he,  good  man. 
Is  at  an  ebb  himself;  another  hundred 
I  left  with  her,  a  fourth  I  carry  with  me. 
Am  I  not  poor,  Aurelio,  now  1    Exchange 
Of  more  debates  between  us  would  undo 
My  resolution ;  walk  a  little,  prithee. 
Friends  we  are,  and  will  embrace ;  but  let's  not  speak 
Another  word. 

JiurtL  I  '11  follow  you  to  your  horse.        \ExeunL 


SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  House  of  Adurni. 

Enter  Adurni,  and  Futelli,  zmth  a  letter,  which  he  pre- 

sents  to  Adurni. 

Adur,  With  her  own  hand  1 

Fut.  She  never  used,  my  lord,  ^ 
A  second  means,  but  kiss'd  the  letter  first, 
O'erlook'd  the  superscription ;  then  let  fall 
Some  amorous  drops,  kiss'd  it  again,  talk'd  to  it 
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Twenty  times  over,  set  it  to  her  month. 
Then  gave  it  me,  then  snatch'd  it  back  again, 
Then  cried,  '*  Oh,  my  poor  heart !"  and,  in  an  instant, 
**  Commend  my  truth  and  secrecy.*^    Such  medley 
Of  passion  yet  I  never  saw  in  woman. 

Adur.  In  woman  1  thouM  deceivM;  but  that  we 
both 
Had  mothers,  I  could  say  how  women  are. 
In  their  own  natures,  models  of  mere  change ; 
Of  change  of  what  is  naught  to  what  is  worse. — 
She  feed  you  liberally  1 

Flit.  Twenty  ducats 
She  forced  on  me ;  vow'd,  by  the  precious  love 
She  bore  the  best  of  men  (I  use,  my  lord, 
Her  very  words),  the  miracle  of  men, 
Malfato, — then  she  sighM, — this  mite  of  gold 
Was  only  entrance  to  a  farther  bounty :  \ 

''Tis  meant,  my  lord,  belike  press-money.  I 

Adur.  Devil!  • 

How  durst  she  tempt  thee  [thus,]  Futelli,  knowing 
Thy  love  to  me  ? 

tut.  There  lies,  my  lord,  her  cunning. 
Rather  her  craft ;  first  she  began,  what  pity 
It  was  that  men  should  differ  in  estates 
Without  proportion ;  some  so  strangely  rich, 
Others  so  miserable  poor ;  "  and  yet," 
Quoth  she,  "  since  't  is  [in]  very  deed  unfit 
All  should  be  equals,  so  I  must  confess. 
It  were  good  justice  that  the  properest  men 
Should  be  preferr'd  to  fortune,  such  as  nature 
Had  markM  with  fair  abilities ;  of  which 
Genoa,  for  aught  1  know,  hath  wondrous  few. 
Not  two  to  hoasi  of." 

I  answerM,  she  was  happy  then,  whose  choice 
In  you,  my  lord,  was  singular. 

Adur.  WellurgM. 

Fut,  She  smiled,  and  said,  it  might  be  so;  and 
yet —  -> 

There  stoppM :  then  I  closed  with  her,  aadoonfil\idA4 
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The  title  of  a  lord  was  not  enough, 
For  absolute  perfection ;  I  had  seen 
Persons  of  meaner  quality,  much  more 
Exact  in  fair  endowments---but  your  lordship 
Will  pardon  me,  I  hope. 

Adur.  And  love  thee  for  it. 

Fut.  "  Phew !  let  that  pass,"  quoth  she,  **and  now 
we  prattle 
Of  handsome  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion, 
Malfato  is  a  very  pretty  fellow ; 
Is  he  not,  pray,  sirV'    I  had  then  the  tniih 
Of  what  I  roved  at,  and  with  more  than  praise 
Approved  her  judgment  in  so  high  a  strain, 
Without  comparison,  my  honoured  lord. 
That  soon  we  both  concluded  of  the  man, 
The  match  and  business. 

Mur.  For  delivering 
A  letter  to  Malfato  1 

Fut.  Whereto  I 
No  sooner  had  consented,  with  protests — 
(I  did  protest,  my  lord) — of  secrecy 
And  service,  but  she  kiss'd  me,  as  I  live. 
Of  her  own  free  accord, — I  trust  your  lordship 
Conceives  not  me  amiss — pray  rip  the  seal, 
My  lord,  you  '11  find  sweet  stuff,  I  dare  believe. 

Adur.  [reads.]   Present  to  the  most  accomplished 
of  merij  Malfato,  with  this  love  a  service. 
Kind  superscription !  prithee,  find  him  out. 
Deliver  it  with  compliment ;  observe 
How  ceremoniously  he  does  receive  it. 

Fut.  Will  not  your  lordship  peruse  the  contents  ? 

Adur.   Enough,  I  know  too  much;  be  just  and 
cunning. 
Much  newer  project  labours  in  my  brain. 

Enter  Piero. 

Your  friend !  here 's  now  the  Gemini  of  wit : 
What  odd  conceit  is  next  on  foot  ?  some  cast 
Of  neat  invention,  ha,  siis^ 
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Piero.  Very  fine, 
I  do  protest,  my  lord. 

FtU,  Your  lordship's  «ar 
Shsdl  share  i'  the  plot» 

Adur,  As  how  t 

Piero.  You  know,  my  lord. 
Young  Amoretta,  old  TVelcatio's  daughter ; 
An  honest  man,  but  poor. 

Fut,  And,  my  good  lord^ 
He  that  is  honest  must  be  poor,  my  lord ; 
It  is  a  common  rule. 

AdUr.  Well, — ^Amoretta. — 
Pray,  one  at  once — ^my  knowledge  is  not  much 
Of  her,  instruct  me. 

Piero.  Speak,  Futelli. 

FuU  Spare  me. 
Piero  has  the  tongue  more  pregnant. 

Piero,  Nay,  nay. 

Adur.  We^l,  keep  your  mirth,  my  dainty  honeys ; 
agree 
Some  two  days  hence,  till  when — 

Piero,  By  any  means, 
Partake  the  sport,  my  lord ;  this  thing  of  youth — 

Fui.  Handsome  enough,  good  face,  quick  eye,  well 
bred. 

Piero.  Is  yet  possess'd  so  strangely — 

Fut.  With  a  humour 
Of  thinking  she  deserves — 

Piero.  A  duke,  a  count, 
At  least  a  viscount,  for  her  husband,  that — 

FtU.    She    scorns  all   mention   of  a  match  be- 
neath 
One  of  the  foresaid  nobles ;  will  not  ride 
In  a  caroch  without  eight  horses. 

Piero.  Six 
She  may  be  drawn  to ;  four — 

FtU.  Are  for  the  poor : 
But  for  two  horses  in  a  coach— 

Piero.  She  says. 
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la^^y're  not  for  creatures  of  Heaven's  iQakiiig; 
fitter— 

Tut.  Fitter  for  litters  to  convey  hounds  in»  . 
Than  people  Christian:  yetheiself-* 

Piero.  Herself 
Walks  evermore  a^foot,  and  knows  not  whether 
A  coach  doth  trot  or  amhle — 

FtU.  But  by  hearsay. 

Adur.  Stop,  gentlemen,  you  run  a  gallop  both ; 
Are  out  of  breath  sure:   'tis  a  kmd  of  conipli- 

ment 
Scarce  enter'd  to  the  times ;  but  certainly 
You  coin  a  humour ;  let  me  understand 
Deliberately  your  fancy. 

Piero.  In  plain  troth. 
My  lord,  the  she  whom  we  describe  is  suchy 
And  lives  here,  here  in  Genoa,  this  city, 
This  very  city,  now,  the  very  now. 

Adur.  Trelcatio's  daughter  ? 

Fnt.  Has  refused  suitors 
Of  worthy  rank,  substantial  and  free  parts. 
Only  for  that  they  are  not  dukes,  or  counts  ; 
Yet  she  Iv^rself,  with  all  her  father's  store. 
Can  hardly  weigh  above  four  hundred  ducats. 

Adur,  Now,  your  design  for  sport  ? 

Piero.  Without  prevention : 
Guzman,  the  Spaniard  late  cashier'd,  most  gravely 
Observes  the  full  punctilios  of  his  nation ; 
And  him  have  we  beleaguer'd  to  accost 
This  she-piece,  under  a  pretence  of  being 
Grandee  of  Spain,  and  cousin  to  twelve  princes. 

Fut.  For  rival  unto  whom  we  have  engaged 
Fulgoso,  the  rich  coxcomb  lately  started 
A  gentleman  out  of  a  sutler's  hut, 
In   the   late    Flemish   wars ;    we   have    resolv'd 

him 
He  is  descended  from  Pantagruel, 
Of  famous  memory,  by  the  father's  side. 
And  by  the  mother  from  dame  Fusti-Bunga. 
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Adur.  You  mu«t  abuse  the  maid/'^ 
Beyond  amends. 

FuL  But  countenance  the  course, 
My  lord,  and  it  may  chance,  besides  the  mirth, 
To  work  a  reformation  on  the  maiden : 
Her  father's  leave  is  granted,  and  thanks  promised; 
Our  ends  are  harmless  trials. 

Adur.  I  betray 
No  secrets  of  such  use. 

Piero  and  Fut.  Your  lordship's  humblest. 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Malfato's  Howe. 

Enter  Aureuo  and  Malfato. 

Aurel.  A  melancholy,  grounded,  and  resolv'd, 
ReceiTed  into  a  habit,  argues  love. 
Or  deep  impression  of  strong  discontents. 
In  cases  of  these  rarities  a  friend, 
Upon  whose  faith  and  confidence  we  may 
Vent  with  security  our  grief,  becomes 
Ofttimes  the  best  physician ;  for,  admit 
"We  find  no  remedy,  we  cannot  miss 
Advice  instead  of  comfort ;  and  believe, 
It  is  an  ease,  Malfato,  to  disburthen 
Our  souls  of  secret  clogs,  where  they  may  find 
A  rest  in  pity,  though  not  in  redress. 

MaL  Let  all  this  sense  be  yielded  to. 

Aurel,  Perhaps 
You  measure  what  I  say  the  common  nature 
Of  an  officious  curiosity. 

Mcd»  Not  I,  sir. 


1  You  miut  abuse  the  maid.]  If  fnii«<  be  not  an  error  of  the  tnress  for 
muekj  it  w  naed  bere  ui  tbe  mum  of-^t  cannot  be  but  yoa  abuM  tbe 
maidbeyoDd,  dee.— Oifpord. 

Vol.  II.— 3 


( 
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Aur^l.  Or  that  other  private  ends 
Sift  your  retirements. 
MaL  Neither. 

Enter  Futblu. 

Fut.  Under  favour, 
Signor  Malfato,  I  am  sent  to  crave 
Your  leisure,  for  a  word  or  two  in  private. 

Med.  To  me ! — Your  mind. 

Fut.  This  letter  wiU  inform  ye.  , 

[Gives  him  the  UUarm 

Mai.  Letter  1  how 's  this  1  what 's  here  I 

Fut.  Speak  you  to  me,  sir  % 

Mai.  Brave  riddle !  I  '11  endeavour  to  unfold  if; 

Jiurel.  How  fares  the  lord  Adumi  ? 

Fut.  Sure  in  health,  sir. 

Aurel.  He  is  a  noble  gentleman,  withal 
Happy  in  his  endeavours  :  the  general  voice 
Sounds  him  for  courtesy,  behaviour,  language. 
And  every  fair  demeanour,  an  example ; 
Titles  of  honour  add  not  to  his  worth. 
Who  is  himself  an  honour  to  his  titles. 

MaL  You  know  from  whence  this  comes  ? 

Fut.  I  do. 

Mai.  D  'ye  laugh ! 
But  that  I  must  consider  such  as  spaniels 
To  those  who  feed  and  clothe  them,  I  would  print 
Upon  thy  forehead  thy  foul  errand : — there ! 

\Tkr<yws  him  the  letter* 
Bear  back  that  paper  to  the  hell  from  whence 
It  gave  thee  thy  directions  !  tell  this  lord, 
He  ventured  on  a  foolish  policy. 
In  aiming  at  the  scandal  of  my  blood ; 
The  trick  is  childish,  base, — say  base. 

FtU.  You  wrong  him. 

Aurel.  Be  wise,  Malfato. 

Mai.  Say,  I  know  this  false  one. 
She  who  sent  this  temptation  was  wife 
To  his  abused  servant ;  and  divorced 
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From  poor  Benatzi,  senseless  of  the  wrongs. 
That  madam  Levidolche  and  Adumi  I 

Might  revel  in  their  sports  without  control,  { 

Secure,  micheck'd. 

Aurd.  You  range  too  wildly  now, 
Are  too  much  inconsiderate. 

Mai.  I  am 
A  gentleman  free  bom,  I  never  wore 
The  rags  of  any  great  man's  looks,  nor  fed 
Upon  their  after-meals ;  I  never  crouch'd.  \ 

Unto  the  ofTal  of  an  office  promised  \ 

(Reward  for  long  attendance),  and  then  miss'd. 
I  read  no  difference  between  this  huge, 
This  monstrous  big  word  lord,  and  gentleman, 
More  than  the  title  sounds ;  for  aught  I  learn. 
The  latter  is  as  noble  as  the  first, 
I  am  sure  more  ancient. 

Awel.  Let  me  tell  you,  then. 
You  are  too  bitter,  talk  you  know  not  what.  * 

Make  all  men  equals,  and  confound  all  course  V 

Of  order,  and  of  nature !  this  is  madness.  \ 

MaL  'T  is  so ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be  mad. 
Reason,  Aurelio,  by  my  truth  and  hopes. 
This  wit  Futelli  brings  a  suit  of  love 
From  Levidolche,  one,  however  mask'd 
In  colourable  privacy,  is  famed 
The  lord  Adurni's  pensioner,  at  least. 
Am  I  a  husband  pick'd  out  for  a  strumpet  ? 
For  a  cast  suit  oi  harlotry  ?    Aurelio, 
You  are  as  I  am,*  you  could  ill  digest 
The  trial  of  a  patience  so  unfit. — 
Begone,  Futelli,  do  not  mince  one  syllable 
Of  what  you  hear ;  another  fetch  like  this 
May  tempt  a  peace  to  rage :  so  say ;  begone  ! 

Fut.  I  shall  report  your  answer.  [Exit, 


■Aurelio, 


You  are  eu  I  artij  &£.]  This  expression,  whieh  is  not  unoommon  in 
Aur  old  writers,  means,  "  suppose  you  were," — or  rather,  "put  yourself 
—ia  my  irface,"  &c.~OirroaD. 
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MaL  "What  have  I 
DeservM  to  be  so  used !    In  colder  blood, 
I  do  confess  nobility  requires 
Duty  and  love ;  it  is  a  badge  of  virtTie» 
By  action  first  acquired,  and  next  in  rank 
Unto  anointed  royalty. — ^Wherein 
Have  I  neglected  distance,  or  forgot 
Observance  to  superiors  1  sure,  my  name 
Was  in  the  note  mistook. 

^urel.  We  will  consider 
The  meaning  of  this  mystery. 

MaL  Not  so ; 
Let  them  fear  bondage  who  are  slaves  to  fear. 
The  sweetest  freedom  is  an  honest  heart.     [Exeimt 


ACT  IL    SCENE  I. 

A  Street 

Enter  Futelli  and  Guzman. 

Put.  Dexterity  and  sufferance,  brave  don, 
Are  engines  the  pure  politic  must  work  with. 

Cruz.  We  understand. 

Fut,  In  subtleties  of  war, — 
I  talk  t'  ye  now  in  your  own  occupation. 
Your  trade,  or  what  you  please, — unto  a  soldier, 
Surprisal  of  an  enemy  by  .stratagem, 
Or  downright  cutting  throats,  is  all  one  thing. 

Guz,  Most  certain :  on,  proceed. 

Fut.  By  way  of  parallel ; 
You  drill  or  exercise  your  company 
(No  matter  which,  for  terms),  before  you  draw 
Into  the  field ;  so  in  feats  of  courtship. 
First,  choice  is  made  of  thoughts,  behaviour,  words, 
The  set  of  looks,  the  posture  of  the  beard, 
Beso  las  majios,  cringes  of  the  knee. 
The  very  hums  and  ha's,  thumps,  and  ah  me's ! 

Guz.  We  understand  all  these :  advance. 
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Fut.  Then  next. 
Your  enemy  in  faee^-ryour  mistress,  mark  it ! — 
Now  you  consult  either  to  skirmish  slightly, — 
That's  careless  amours,— or  to  enter  battle; 
Then  fall  to  open  treaty,  or  to  work 
By  secret  spies  or  gold :  here  you  corrupt 
The  chambermaid,  a  fatal  engine ;  or 
Place  there  an  ambuscado, — that 's  contract 
With  some  of  her  near  friends  for  half  her  portion  j— 
Or  offer  truce,  and  in  the  interim. 
Run  upon  slaughter,  'i  is  a  noble  treachery, — 
That 's  swear  and  lie ;  steal  her  away,  and  to  her 
-Cast  caps,  and  cry  victoria !  the  field's 
Thine  own,  my  don,  she 's  thine. 

Guz,  We  do  vouchsafe  her. 

Fut.  Hold  her  tlien  fast. 

Gtf2r.  As  fast  as  can  the  arms 
Of  strong  imagination  hold  her. 

Fut,  No, 
She  has  skipp'd  your  hold ;  my  imagination's  eyes 
Perceive,  she  not  endures  the  touch  or  scent 
Of  your  war  overworn  habiliments, 
Which  I  forgot  in  my  instructions 
To  warn  you  of:  therefore,  my  warlike  don, 
Apparel  speedily  your  imaginations 
With  a  more  courtly  outside. 

Cruz*  'T  is  soon  done. 

Fvt,  As  soon  as  said; — in  all  the  clothes  thou 
hast, 
More  than  that  walking  wardrobe  on  thy  back. 

[Aside* 

Guz,  Imagine  first  our  rich  mockado*  doublet, 
With  our  cut  cloth-of-gold  sleeves,  and  our  quellio, 
Our  diamond-button'd  callamanco  hose. 
Our  plume  of  ostrich,  with  the  embroider'd  scarf, 
The  dutchess  lufantasffo  roll'd  our  arm  in. 


1  Okt  rich  mockado  d(mblet^  i.  e.  an  inferior  kind  of  velYet,  vdvereii 
sueUio.  wliicb  ocean  in  Uie  following  line,  is  a  n{/r.— Oitpoed. 

3* 
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Fut.  Ay,  this  is  brave  indeed ! 

Chiz.  Our  cloak,  whose  cape  is 
Larded  with  pearls,  which  the  Indian  Qaciqoe 
Presented  to  our  countr3mian  De  Cortez, 
For  ransom  of  his  life ;  rated  in  value 
At  thirteen  thousand  pistolets ;  the  guerdon 
Of  our  achievement,  when  we  rescued 
The  infanta  from  the  boar,  in  single  duel, 
Near  to  the  Austrian  forest,  with  this  rapier^ 
This  only,  very,  naked,  single  rapier. 

Fut,  Top  and  top-gallant  brave ! 

Guz,  We  will  appear, 
Before  our  Amoretta,  like  the  issue 
Of  our  progenitors. 

Fut,  Imagine  so, 
And  that  this  rich  suit  of  imagination 
Is  on  already  now : — ^here'  stands  your  Amoretta, 
Make  your  approach  and  court  her. 

Cruz.  Lustre  of  beauty. 
Not  to  affright  your  tender  soul  with  horror. 
We  may  descend  to  tales  of  peace  and  love. 
Soft  whispers  fitting  ladies'  closets ;  for 
Thunder  of  cannon,  roaring  smoke  and  fire, 
As  if  hell's  maw  had  vomited  confusion. 
The  clash  of  steel,  the  neighs  of  barbed  steeds, 
Wounds  spouting  blood,  towns  capering  in  the  air, 
Castles  push'd    down,    and   cities   plough'd   with 

swords, 
Become  great  Guzman's  oratory  best, 
Who,  though  victorious  (and  during  life 
Must  be),  yet  now  grants  parley  to  thy  smiles. 

Fut  'Sfoot,  don,  you  talk  too  big,  you  make  her 
tremble ; 
Do  you  not  see 't  imaginarily  1 
I  do,  as  plainly  as  you  saw  the  death 
Of  the  Austrian  boar ;  she  rather  hears 
Of  feasting  than  of  fighting ;  take  her  that  way. 

Guz.  Yes,  we  will  feast ; — my  queen,  my  emfMress, 
saint, 
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Shalt  taste  no  delicates  but  what  are  dress'd 
With  costlier  spices  than  the  Arabian  bird 
S]i¥eeten8  fae&nineral  bed  with;  we  will  riot 
With  every  ^duinge  of  meats,  which  may  renew 
Our.  blood  unto  a  spring,  so.pure,  so  hiefa, 
That  from  our  pleasures  shall  proceed  a  race 
Of  Bceptre-bearing  princes,  who  at  once 
Must  reign  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Flit.  Can  more  be  said  by  one  wat  feeds  on  her- 
ring 
And  garlic  constantly!  [Mdi. 

Gvz.  Yes,  we  will  feast — 

Fut.  Enough!  she 's  taken,  and  will  love  you  now. 
As  well  in  buff,  as  your  imagined  bravery. 
Your  dainty  ten-times  dress'd  buff,  with  tms  language. 
Bold  man  of  arms,  shall  win  upon  her,  doubt  noty 
Beyond  all  silken  puppetry.    'Hiink  no  more 
Of  your  "  mockadoes,  callamancoes,  quellios, 
Pearl-larded  capes,  and  diamond-button'd  breeches  ;*" 
Leave  such  poor  outside  helps  to  puling  loversi 
Such  as  Fulgoso,  your  weak  rival,  is. 
That  starvehng-braiiiM  companion ;  appear  you^ 
At  first  at  least,  in  your  own  warUke  fashion : 
I  pray  be  ruled,  and  change  not  a  thread  about  you* 

Guz.  The  humour  takes ;  for  I,  sir,  am  a  man 
AiTects  not  shifts :  I  will  adventure  thus. 

FtU.  Why,  so !  you  carry  her  from  all  the  world. 
I  'm  proud  my  stars  designed  me  out  an  instrument 
In  such  a  high  employment. 

Guz.  Gravely  spoken ; 
You  may  be  proud  on  H. 

Entery  on  the  opposite  side,  Fulooso  and  PixM. 

Fvl.  What  is  lost  is  lost. 
Money  is  trash,  and  ladies  are  et  cdercLS, 
Play 's  play,  luck 's  luck,  fortune 's  an — I  know  what ; 
You  see  the  worst  of  me,  and  what 's  all  this  nowt 

Piero.  A  very  ^^k,  I  vow;  vou  will  be  stiled 
Fulgoso  the  invincible.    But  <Ud 
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The  fair  Spinella  lose  an  equal  part  1 
How  much  in  all  d'  you  say  1 

Ful.  Bare  threescore  ducats,  «,. 

Thirty  apiece,  we  need  not  care  who  know  it. 
She  play'd;    I   went   her   half,    walk'd  ty.  and 

whistled —  ^   - 

After  my  usual  manner  thus — unmoved,  •   [WkiiUei* 
As  no  such  thing  had  ever  been,  as  it  were. 
Although  I  saw  the  winners  share  ray  money : 
His  lordship  and  an  honest  gentleman 
PursM  it,  but  not  so  merrily  as  I 
Whistled  it  off. 

Fiero,  A  noble  confidence  I 

Fut.  D'  you  note  your  rival  t 

Chiz,  With  contempt  I  do. 

Fid.  I  can  forego  things  nearer  than  my  gold, 
Allied  to  my  affections,  and  my  blood ; 
Yea,  honour,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  kind 
Of  careless  confidence,  and  come  off  fairly 
Too,  as  it  were. 

Fiero.  But  not  your  love,  Frigoso. 

FuL  No,  she 's  inherent,  and  mine  own  past  losing. 

Ficro.  It  tickles  me  to  think  with  how  much  state, 
You,  as  it  were,  did  rim  at  tilt  in  love. 
Before  your  Amoretta. 

Ful.  Broke  my  lance. 

Fiero.  Of  wit,  of  wit ! 

Ful.  I  mean  so,  as  it  were, 
And  laid,  flat  on  her  btck,  both  horse  and  woman. 

Fiero.  Right,  as  it  were. 

Ful.  Wliat  else,  man,  as  it  were  T 

Guz.  [crossing  over  to  Ful.]   Did  you  do  this  to 
her!  dare  you  to  vaunt 
Your  triumph,  we  beinc^  present  1  vm,  ha,  um. 

[FuLGoso  whistles  the  Spanish  Favin* 

Fut.  What  think  you,  don,  of  this  brave  man  ? 

Guz.  A  man ! 
It  is  some  truss  of  reeds,  or  empty  cask, 
In  which  the  wind  with  whistling  sports  itself. 
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fht.  Bear  up,  sir,  he 's  your  rival,  budge  not  frwa 
him 
An  inch ;  yoiAgrounds  are  honoun 

Piero,  StomSy  ventured, 
Don,  ^Id  him  to 't. 

Ful.  'Protest,  a  fine  conceit, 
A  very  fine  conceit ;  and  thus  I  told  her, 
That  for  mine  own  part,  if  she  liked  me,  so! 
If  not,  not ;  for  **  my  duck,  or  doe,"  said  I, 
**  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  am  noble : 
Grant  it ;  anoth^  may  be  noble,  too, 
And  then  we  're  both  one  noble ;"  better  stQl  !— 
Hab-nab  's  good ;  wink  and  choose ;  if  one  iliQst 

have  her. 
The  other  goes  without  her, — ^best  of  all!— 
My  spirit  is  too  high  to  fight  for  woman» 
I  am  too  full  of  mercy  to  be  angry ; 
A  foolish  generous  (|uality,  from  which 
No  might  of  man  can  beat  me,  I  'm  r^solvM. 

Guz,  Hast  thou  »  ^>irit  then,  ha?  speaks  thy 
weapon         '  i 
Toledo  language,  Bilboa,  or  dull  Pisa  I 
If  an  Itahan  blade,  or  Spanish  metal, 
Be  brief,  we  challenge  answer, 

Fut,  Famous  don. 

Ful.  What  does  he  talk  ?  my  weapon  speaks  no 
language, 
'T  is  a  Dutch  iron  trUticheon. 

Guz.  Dutch!  • 

Fut.  And,  if  need  be, 
'T  will  maul  one's  hide,  in  spite  of  who  says  nay. 

Guz.  Dutch  to  a  Spaniard !  hold  me. 

Ftd.  Hold  me  too, 
Sirrah,  if  thou  'rt  my  friend,  for  I  love  no  fighting; 
Yet  hold  me,  lest  in  pity  I  fly  off: 
If  I  must  fight,  I  must ;  in  a  scurvy  quarrel 
I  defy  he's  and  she's :  twit  me  with  Dutch ! 
Hang  Dutch  and  French,  hang  Spanish  and  Italians, 
Christians  and  Turks.    Pe  w-waw,  all 's  one  to  me ! 
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low  what 's  what,  I  know  upon  which  side 
bread  is  bntter'd, 

Ohuz.  ButterM  ?  Dutch  again !  ^ 

m  come  not  with  mtention  to  afiront  us  t 

Ftd.  Front  me  no  fronts ;  if  thou  be'st  angry, 
squabble— 
lere  's  my  defence,  and  thy  destruction. 

[WhiiUes  a  chargt. 
If  friends,  shake  hands,  and  go  with  me  to  dinner. 

Cruz,  We  will  embrace  the  motion,  it  doth  relish. 
The  cavaliero  treats  on  terms  of  honouf ; 
Peace  is  not  to  be  balkM  on  fair  conditions. 

Fut.  Still  don  is  don  the  great.  , 

Piero.  He  shows  the  greatness 
Of  his  vast  stomach  in  the  quick  embracement 
Of  th'  other's  dinner. 

Fut,  'T  was  the  ready  means 
To  catch  his  friendship. 

Piero.  You  're  a  pair  of  worthies. 
That  make  the  Nine*,  no  wonder. 

FuU  Now,  since  fate  •• 

Ordains  that  one  of  two  must  be  the  man, 
The  man  of  men  which  must  enjoy  alone 
Love's  darling:,  Amoretta ;  both  take  liberty 
To  show  himself  before  her,  without  cross 

1  The  nine  worthies,  to  whom  so  much  allusion  is  made  in  our  eid 
writers,  from  the  author  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister  to  Uie  Ralpho  of  Bot- 
ler's  Hudibras,  are  generally  reckoned  up  as  follows : 

il.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 
2.  Alexander  the  Great. 
3.  Julius  Cssar. 

S4.  Joshua,  conquenur  of  Canaan. 
5.  David,  king  of  Israel 
6.  Judas  Maccabeeus. 

(  7.  Arthur,  king  of  Britain. 
Three  Christians  . .  '  8.  Charlemagne. 

fQ.  Godn-ey  of  Bouillon. 

The  citizens  of  Ix)ndon,  it  seems,  had  also  their  nine  worthies,  among 
whom  the  lovers  of  literature  will  excuse  us  for  mentioning  the  namo 
of  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  munificent  founder  of  Mercliiuit*TBl]oraP 
Bcbool,  London,  and  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
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Of  interruption,  one  of  th'  other :  he 
Whose  sacred  mystery  of  earthly  blessings 
Crowns  the  tersuit,  be  happy. 

Piero.  Ano^  till  then, 
Live  brothers  in  society. 

Guz,  We  are  fast. 

Fvl.  I  vow  a  match ;  I  '11  feast  the  don  to-day, 
And  fast  with  him  to-morrow. 

Giiz.  Fair  conditions. 

Adurni,  Spinella,  Amoretta,  and  Castanna  poos 

over  the  stage. 

Mur,  Futelli  and  Piero,  follow  speedily. 

Piero.  My  lord,  we  wait  you. 

FiU.  We  shall  soon  return. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Ful.  and  Guz. 

Fvl.  What's  that  I  saw  % — a  sound. 

Cruz,  A  voice  for  certain. 

/W.  It  named  a  lord. 

Guz,  Here  are  lords  too,  we  take  it ; 
We  carry  blood  about  us,  rich  and  haughty 
As  any  o'  the  twelve  Cesars. 

Ful.  Gulls,  or  Moguls, 
Tig,  rag,  or  other,  hogen-mogen,  vanden^ 
Skip-jacks,  or  chouses.^     Whoo !   the  brace  are 

flinch'd, 
The  pair  of  shavers  are  sneak'd  from  us,  don : 
Why,  what  are  we ! 

Guz,  The  valiant  will  stand  to 't. 

Ful,  So   say  I ;   we  will  eat,  and  drink,  and 
squander. 
Till  all  do  split  again. 

Guz.  March  on  with  greediness.  {Exeunt. 

1  Skip-jaeks^  or  chouses.]  Turkish  officers,  sanjiaks  and  chumses  i 
the  last  tenn  we  have  naturalized.  As  a  verb,  it  means  to  cheat,  ta 
deflraud ;  as  a  eabstaDtive^  a  dexterous  rogue,  a  swindler.— Giffcmko. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  the  House  of  Martino. 

Enter  Martino  and  Letidolche. 

Mart.  You  cannot  answer  what  a  general  tongiie 
Oljiscts  against  your  folly ;  I  may  curse 
The  interest  you  lay  claim  to  in  my  blood. 
Your  mother,  my  dear  niece,  did  die,  I  thought. 
Too  soon,  but  she  is  happy ;  had  she  lived 
Till  now,  and  known  the  vanities  your  life 
Hath  dealt  in,  she  had  wish'd  herself  a  grave 
Before  a  timely  hour. 

Lto.  Sir,  consider 
My  sex ;  were  I  mankind,^  my  sword  should  quit 
A  wounded  honour,  and  reprieve  a  name 
From  injury,  by  printing  on  their  bosoms 
Some  deadly  character,  whose  drunken  surfeits 
Put  forth  such  base  aspersions :  as  I  am, 
Scorn  and  contempt  is  virtue :  my  desert 
Stands  far  above  their  malice. 

Mart,  Levidolche, 
Hjrpocrisy  puts  on  a  holy  robe. 
Yet  never  changeth  nature ;  call  to  mind 
How,  in  your  girl's  days,  you  fell,  forsooth. 
In  love,  and  malried, — married  (hark  ye!)  whom! 
A  trencher-waiter ;  shrewd  preferment !  but 
Your  childhood  then  excused  that  fault. 

Lto*  Pray  let  not  me  be  bandied,  sir  and  baffled. 
By  your  intelligence. 

Maai.  So  touch'd  to  the  quick ! 
Fine  mistress,  I  will  then  rip  up  at  length 
The  progress  of  your  infamy :  in  colour 
Of  disagreement,  you  must  be  divorced ; 
Were  so,  and  I  must  countenance  the  reasons ; 

1  i.  6.  nM$c%4in£j  maiuiivA.  Tbe  expression  oocura  continaally  in  o«r 
old  dnmatists. 
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On  better  hopes  I  did,  nay,  took  you  home, 
Provided  you  my  care,  nay,  justified 
Your  alteratiln;  joy'd  to  entertain 
Such  visitants  of  worth  and  rank  as  tender'd 
Civil  respects :  but  then,  even  then — 

Ln.  What  then? 
Sweet  uncle,  do  not  spare : — ^whose  strumpet  am  1 1 
For  that 's  your  plillliest  meaning.  .^ 

Mart,  were  you  modest. 
The  word  you  utter'd  last  would  force  a  blush* 
Adumi  is  a  bounteous  lord,  'tis  said; 
He  parts  with  gold  and  jewels  like  a  free 
And  liberal  purchaser!  he  wriggles  in 
To  ladies'  pleasures  by  a  right  of  pension: 
But  you  know  none  of  this !  you  are  grown  a  tavem- 

talk. 
Matters  for  fiddlers'  songs.    I  toil  to  buil4  > 
The  credit  of  my  family,  and  you 
To  pluck  up  the  foundation :  even  this  morning, 
Before  the  common-council,  young  M alfato-r- 
( Con  vented  for  some  lands  he  held,  supposed 
Belong'd  to  certain  orphans) — as  I  questioned 
His  tenure  in  particulars,  he  answer'd, 
My  worship  needed  not  to  flaw  his  right ; 
For  if  the  humour  held  him,  he  could  make 
A  jointure  to  my  over-loving  niece. 
Without  oppression ;  bade  me  tell  her  too, 
She  was  a  kind  young  soul,  and  might  in  time 
Be  sued  to  by  a  loving  man :  no  doubt. 
Here  was  a  jolly  bre^fast ! 

Lev,  Uncles  are  privileged 
More  than  our  parents ;  some  wise  man  in  state 
Hath  rectified,  no  doubt,  your  knowledge,  sir. 
While  all  the  policy  for  public  business 
Was  spent, — for  want  of  matter,  I  by  chance 
Fell  into  grave  discourse ;  but,  by  your  leave, 
I  from  a  stranger's  table  rather  wish 
To  earn  my  bread,  than  from  a  friend's  by  gift,     v . 
Be  daily  subject  to  unfit  reproofs.  ' .  i 

V0L.U.- 
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Mart,  Come,  come,  to  the  point. 

Lev,  All  the  curses 
Due  to  a  ravisher  of  sober  truth, 
Dam  up  their  graceless  mouths ! 

Mart,  Now  you  turn  rampant, 
Just  in  the  wenches'  Uim  and  garb :  these  prayers 
SpeAkyour  devotions  purely. 

jjpfc  Sir,  alas !  [Weeps,^ 

Wfiat  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  have  no  orators, 
More  than  my  tears,  to  plead  my  innocence. 
Since  you  forsake  me,  and  are  pleasM  to  lend 
An  open  ear  against  my  honest  fame. 
Would  all  their  spite  could  harryi  my  contents 
Unto  a  desperate  ruin !    Oh,  dear  goodness  I 
There  is  a  right  for  wrongs. 

Mart,  There  is ;  but  first 
Sit  ugi  commission  on  your  own  defects, 
AcoUte  yourself;  be  your  own  jury,  judge. 
And  executioner;  I  make  no  sport 
Of  my  vexation. 

Lev,  All  the  short  remains 
Of  undesired  life  shall  only  speak  , 

The  extremity  of  penance ;  your  opinion  j 

Enjoins  it  too.  . 

Mart.  Enough ;  thy  tears  prevail  . 

Against  credulity.  ' 

Lev.  My  miseries,  I 

As  in  a  glass,  present  me  the  rent  face  i 

Of  an  unguided  youth. 

Mart,  No  more. — 

Enter  Trelcatio  mth  an  open  letter^ 

Trelcatio ! 
Some  business  speeds  you  hither. 

Trel.  Happy  news — 
Signor  Martino,  pray  your  ear;  my  nephew, 
Auria,  hath  done  brave  service :  and  I  hear — 

1  Could  harry  my  contents,]  I.  e.  worry,  torment,  drive  by  vioUnee, 
4ec.— Girroao. 
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Let 's  be  exceeding  private— is  returnM 

Hieli  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  respects; 

'T  IS  said, — but  make  no  ivords— that  he  has  firkM 

And  mumbled  the  rogue  Turks. 

Mart.  Why  would  you  have 
His  merits  so  unknown  ?        ^  .^ 

Trd.  I  am  not  yet  •  _  *, 

ConfirmM  at  full : — withdraw,  and  you  shs 
All  what  this  paper  talks. 

Mart.  So! — ^Levidolche, 
You  know  our  mind,  be  cheerful. — Come,  Treica- 

tio, — 
Causes  of  joy  or  grief  do  seldom  happen 
Without  companions  near;  thy  resolutions 
Have  given  another  birth  to  my  contents. 

[Exeunt  Mart,  cmd  Trel. 

Lev.  Even  so, wise  uncle!  much  good  do  ye.— 
Discover'd !  ^, 

I  could  fly  out,  mix  vengeance  with  my  love- 
Unworthy  man,  Malfato ! — ^my  good  lord, 
My  hot  in  blood,  rare  lord,  grows  cold  too !  well. 
Rise  dotage  into  rage,  and  sleep  no  longer ; 
Affection  tum'd  to  hatred  tl^eatens  mischief.  [Elxii. 


SCENE  IIL 

An  .Apartment  in  Adurni's  House. 

Enter  Piero,  Amoretta,  Futelu,  and  Castanha. 

Ptero.  In  the  next  gallery  you  may  behold 
Such  living  pictures,  lady,  such  rich  pieces. 
Of  kings,  and  queens,  and  princes,  that  you'd 

think 
They  breathe  and  smile  upon  you. 

.Amor,  Ha  they  crownths, 
Great  crownths  oth  gold  upon  tlieir  headthsl 

Piero.  Pure  gold; 
Drawn  all  in  state. 
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Amor.  How  many  horthes,  pray, 
Are  ith  their  chariots  ? 

Piero.  Sixteen,  some  twenty. 

Cast.  My  sister !  wherefore  left  we  her  alone  ? 
Where  stays  she,  gentlemen  ? 

Fut.  Viewing  the  rooms ; 
'T  is  like  you  'U  me#)ier  in  the  gallery : 
Tl^  house  is  fuH  of  jcuriosities, 
BMl  fit  for  ladies'  sights. 
•  Amor.  Yeth,  yeth,  the  thight 
Of  pnnthethes  ith  a  fine  thight. 

Cast.  Good,  let  us  find  her. 

Piero.  Sweet  ladies,  this  way;  see  the  doors  sure* 

[Ande  to  Fur. 

Fut.  Doubt  not.  [ExemiL 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  sam^. — A  Banquet  $et  out 

Enter  Adurni  and  Spinella.— .5  Song  within* 

Pleasures,  beauty,  youth  attend  ye, 

While  the  spring  of  nature  lasteth ; 
Love  and  melting  thoughts  [befriend]  ye. 
Use  the  time,  ere  winter  hasteth. 
Active  blood,  and  free  delight. 
Place  and  privacy  invite* 
Do,  do !  be  kind  as  fair. 
Lose  not  opportunity  for  air. 

Adur.  Plead  not,  fair  creature,  without  sense  of 

pity, 

So  incompassionately  'gainst  a  service, 
In  nothing  faulty  more  than  pure  obedience : 
My  honours  and  my  fortunes  are  led  captives 
In  triumph,  by  your  all-commanding  beauty ; 
And  if  you  ever  felt  the  power  of  love. 
The  rigour  of  an  uncontrolled  passion, 
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The  tyranny  of  thoughts,  consider  mine. 

In  some  proportion,  by  the  strength  of  yours ; 

l^us  may  you  yield  and  conquer. 

Spin.  Do  not  study, 
My  lord,  to  apparel  foUy  in  theweed 
Of  costly  colours ;  henceforth:  jitt  off  far, 
Far  from  your  noblest  nature^ '4p^ntempt 
Of  goodness,  and  be  gentler  tayoor  fame, 
By  purchase  of  a  life  to  grace  your  story.         ?•'  % 

Adur.  Dear,  how  sweetly 
Reproof  drops  from  that  balmy  spring  your  breath! 
Now  could  I  read  a  lecture  of  my  griefs. 
Unearth  a  mine  of  jewels  at  your  mot. 
Command  -&  golden  shower  to  reign  down. 
Impoverish  every  kingdom  of  the  East, 
Which  traffics  richest  clothes   and   silks,  would 

you 
Vouchsafe  one  unspleen'd  chiding  to  my  riot ;    < 
Else  such  a  sacrifice  can  but  beget 
Suspicion  of  returns  to  my  devotion. 
In  mercenary  blessings ;  for  that  saint 
To  whom  I  vow  myself,  must  never  want 
Fit  offerings  to  her  altar. 

&7m.  Auria,  Auria, 
Fignt  not  for  name  abroad;  but  come,  my  hus- 
band, 
Fight  for  thy  wife  at  home ! 

Jldur.  Oh,  never  rank. 
Dear  cruelty,  one  that  is  sworn  your  creature, 
Among  your  country's  enemies ;  I  use  ^ 

No  force,  but  humble  words,  deliver'd  from 
A  tongue  that 's  secretary  to  my  heart. 

Spin.  How  poorly  some,  tame  to  their  wild  de- 
sires, 
Fawn  on  abuse  of  virtue !  pray,  my  lord. 
Make  not  your  house  my  prison. 

Adur.  Grant  a  freedom 
To  him  who  is  the  bondman  to  your  beauty. — 

[A  noise  within,  and  the  door  is  forced* 
4* 


* 
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Enter  AimicLio,  Jbllowed  hv  Castaiwa,  AjfomerrAf 

FuTELLi  ana  Piero. 
JhareL  Keep  back,  ye  close  contriyers  of  false 
pleasures, 
Or  I  shall  force  ye  back. — Can  it  be  possible  t 
Lock'd  up  and  singly  too !  chaste  hospitality ! 
A  banquet  in  a  bedchamber !    Adumi, 
Dishonourable  man ! 

Adur,  What  sees  this  rudeness 
That  can  broach  scandal  here  ? 

Aurel.  For  you  hereafter. — 
Oh,  woman,  lost  to  every  brave  report, 
TTiy  wronged  Auria  is  come  home  with  glory ! 
Prepare  a  welcome  to  uncrown  the  greatness 
Of  his  prevailing  fates. 

Spin.  Whiles  you,  belike. 
Are  furnished  with  some  news  for  entertainment. 
Which  must  become  your  fViendship,  to  be  knit 
More  fast  betwixt  your  souls,  by  my  removal. 
Both  from  his  heart  and  memory ! 

Adur,  Rich  conquest, 
To  triumph  on  a  lady's  injured  fame. 
Without  a  proof  or  warrant ! 

FuU  Have  I  life,  sir  ? 
Faith  %    Christianity  ? 

Piero,  Put  me  on  the  rack, 
The  wheel,  or  the  galleys,  if — 

Aurel,  Peace,  factors 
In  merchandise  of  scorn !  your  sounds  are  deadly. 
Castanna,  I  could  pity  your  consent 
To  such  ignoble  practice :  but  I  find 
Coarse  fortunes  easily  seduced,  and  herein 
All  claim  to  goodness  ceases. 

Cast,  Use  your  t3rranny. 

3nn.  What  rests  behind  for  me  1  out  with  it ! 
urel.  Horror, 
Becoming  such  a  forfeit  of  obedience ; 
Hope  not  that  any  falsity  in  friendship 
Can  palliate  a  broken  faith,  it  dares  not. 
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Leave,  in  thy  prayers,  fair,  vow-breaking  wanton, 

To  dress  thy  soul  anew,  whose  purer  whiteness 

Is  sullied  by  thy  change  from  truth  to  foUy. 

A  fearful  storm  is  hoveriiig,  it  will  fall ; 

No  shelter  can  avoid  it :  let  the  guilty 

Sink  under  their  own  ruin.  .  [Exit, 

Spin,  How  unmanly ! 
His  anger  threatens  mischief ! 

Amor,  Whom,  I  prethee,     . 
Doth  the  man  speak  to  ? 

Adur.  Lady,  be  not  mov'd ; 
I  will  stand  champion  for  your  honour,  hazard 
All  what  is  dearest  to  me. 

Spin,  Mercy,  heaven! 
Champion  for  me,  and  Auria  living !  Auria ! 
He  lives ;  and,  for  my  guard,  my  innocence,* 
As  free  as  are  my  husband's  clearest  thoughts, 
Shall  keep  off  vain  constructions.    I  must  beg 
Your  charities ;  sweet  siste^  yours  to  leave  me ; 
I  need  no  followers  now :  let  me  appear, 
Or  mine  own  lawyer,  or,  in  open  court. 
(Like  some  forsaken  client),  in  my  suit 
Be  cast  for  want  of  honest  plea — oh,  misery !  [Exit, 

Adur,  Her  resolution 's  violent ; — quickly  foUow. 

Cast.   By  no  means,  sir :   you  've  followed  her 
already, 
I  fear,  with  too  much  ill  success,  in  trial 
Of  unbecoming  courtesies,  your  welcome 
Ends  in  so  sad  a  farewell. 

Adur,  I  will  stand 
The  roughness  of  the  encounter,  like  a  gentleman, 
And  wait  ye  to  your  homes,  whate'er  befall  me. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street  before  Martino's  House. 

Enter  Fdlgoso  and  Guzman. 

Fid.  I  say,  don,  brother  mine,  win  her  and  wear 
her. 
And  so  will  I ;  if 't  be  my  luck  to  lose  her, 
I  lose  a  pretty  wench,  and  there 's  the  worst  on  *t. 

Guz.  Wench,  said  ye  ?  most  mechanically,  faugh ! 
Sir  brother,  he  who  names  my  queen  of  love 
Without  his  bonnet  veil'd,  or  saying  grace, 
As  at  some  paranymphal  feast,  is  rude. 
Nor  vers'd  in  literature.    Dame  Amoretta, 
Lo,  I  am  sworn  thy  champion ! 

Ftd.  So  am  I  too, — 
Can  as  occasion  serves,  if  she  turns  scurvy, 
Unswear  myself  again,  and  ne'er  change  colours. 
Pish,  man !  the  best,  though  call  'em  ladies,  madams. 
Fairs,  fines,  and  honeys,  are  but  flesh  and  blood. 

Guz.  Our  choler  must  advance. 

FuL  Dost  long  for  a  beating  1 
Shall 's  try  a  slash?  here's  that  shall  do't;  I'll  tap 

[Draws. 
A  gallon  of  thy  brains,  and  fill  thy  hogshead 
With  two  of  wine  for 't. 

Guz,  Not  in  friendship,  brother. 

Ftd.  Or  whistle  thee  into  an  ague :  hang  it. 
Be  sociable  ;  drink  till  we  roar  and  scratch ; 
Then  drink  ourselves  asleep  again : — the  fashion ! 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  fashion. 
'    Cruz.  Her  fair  eyes, 

Like  to  a  pair  of  pointed  beams  drawn  from 
The  sun's  most  glorious  orb,  do  dazzle  sight, 
Audacious  to  gaze  there ;  then  over  those 
A  several  bow  of  jet  securely  twines 
In  semicircles ;  under  them  two  banks 
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Of  roses  red  and  white,  divided  by 
An  arch  of  polish'd  ivory,  sun^eying 
A  temple  from  whence  oracles  proceed 
More  gracious  than  Apollo's,  more  desired 
Than  amorous  songs*  of  poet^,  softly  tuned. 
FuL  Hey-day!  what 'she? — [seeing  Bevatzi,] 

Enter  Bknatzi,  as  an  outlaw,^  LsvmoLCHE  at  a  mndow 

ahoroe. 

Ben*  Death  of  reputation,  the  wheel,  strappado, 
^alleys,  rack,  are  ridiculous  fopperies;  goblins  to 
fright  babies.  Poor  lean-soul'd  rogues!  they  will 
swoon  at  the  scar  of  a  pin. 

FuL.  Bless  ns !  a  monster,  patch'd  of  dagger-bom- 
bast. 
His  eyes  like  copper-basins ;  he  has  chang'd 
Hair  with  'a  shag^dog. 

Cruz.  Let  us  then  avoid  him. 
Or  stand  upon  our  guard ;  the  foe  approaches. 

Ben.  Cutthroats  by  the  score  abroad,  come  home, 
and  rot  in  fripperies.  Honourable  cuts  are  but 
badges  for  a  fool  to  vaunt ;  the  raw-ribb'd  apothecary 
poisons  cum  privilegio,  and  is  paid.  Oh,  the  com- 
monwealth of  beasts  is  most  politicly  ordered ! 

Gtfz.  Brother  we  '11  keep  aloof,  there  is  no  valour 
In  tugging  with  a  man-fiend. 

FuL  I  defy  him. 
It  gabbles  like  I  know  not  what ; — ^believe  it. 
The  fellow 's  a  shrewd  fellow  at  a  pitlk.* 

Ben.  Look  else :  the  lion  roars,  and  the  spaniel 
fawns;  down,  cur;  the  badger  bribes  the  unicorn, 
that  a  jury  may  not  pass  upon  his  pillage ;  here  the 
bear  fees  the  wolf,  for  he  will  not  howl  gratis ; — 
beasts  call  pleading  howling. — So  then!  there  t^ 

I  By  this  term  nothing  more  seems  meant  than  a  disbanded  soldier  in 
rags,  as  in  our  author's  age  was  too  conmionly  the  case,  formidable  from 
arras,  and  desperate  from  necessity. — GirroRD. 

«  The  fellow '»  a  shrewd/ellow  at  a  pink,]  I.  e.  fU fighting,  at  a  duel.— 
He  judges  from  the  rag|;ed  ajn>carance  of  Uenatzi,  and  his  fierce  stnittiag 
language; — OirroRD. 
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horse  complains  of  the  ape's  rank  riding ;  the  jockey 
makes  mouths,  but  is  fined  for  it;  the  stag  is  not 
jeer'd  by  the  monkey  for  his  horns ;  the  ass  by  the 
hare  for  his  burthen ;  the  ox  by  the  leopard  for  his 
yoke ;  nor  the  goat  by  the  ram  for  his  beard :  only 
the  ibx  wraps  himself  warm  in  beaver,  bids  the  cat 
mouse,  the  elephant  toil,  the  boar  gather  acorns; 
while  he  grins,  feeds  fat,  tells  tales,  laughs  at  all,  and 
sleeps  safe  at  the  lion's  feet.    Save  ye,  people. 

FuL  Why,  save  thee  too,  if  thou  be'st  of  Heaven'^s 
making ; 
What  art  1 — fear  nothing,  don,  we  have  our  blades. 
Are  metal  men  ourselves,  try  us  who  dare. 

Gtiz.  Our  brother  speaks  our  mind,  think  what  you 
please  on  H. 

Ben,  A  match ;  observe  well  this  switch ;  with 
this  only  switch  have  I  pash'd  out  the  brains  of  tiiir- 
teen  Turks  to  the  dozen,  for  a  breakfast. 

FuL  What,  man,  thirteen !  is 't  possible  thou  liest  not  ? 

Ben.  I  was  once  a  scholar,  then  T  be^d*  without 
pity ;  from  thence  I  practised  law,  there  a  scruple  of 
conscience  popp'd  me  over  the  bar :  a  soldier  I  tum'd 
a  while,  but  could  not  procure  the  letter  of  prefer- 
ment. Merchant  I  would  be,  and  a  glut  of  land-rats 
gnawed  me  to  the  bones ;  would  have  bought  an  office, 
but  the  places  with  reversions  were  catch'd  up ;  offer'd 
to  pass  into  the  court,  and  wanted  trust  for  clothes ; 
was  lastly,  for  my  good  parts,  pressed  into  the  gal- 
leys, took  prisoner,  redeemed  among  other  slaves  by 
your  gay  great  man,  they  call  him  Auria ;  and  am 
now  I  know  not  who,  where,  or  what.  How  d'  ye 
like  me  ? — say. 

ij^e  "needy  Latinist"  and  begging  Hcholar  Is  a  character  not  tm- 
flrt^pmtly  alluded  to  in  our  earlier  dramas.  In  the  "  Return  from  Par- 
nassus," the  universities  are  described,  in  no  very  delicate  terms,  as  dis- 
charging twice  in  the  year  no  small  number  of  destitute  graduates  upon 
the  town.  The  dramatists,  too  often  specimens  in  their  own  persons  of 
this  mortifying  truth,  took  their  revenge  by  contrasting  the  "  poor  scholar" 
and  the  "  rich  fool,"  and  showing  where  the  real  advantage  lay  (more 
]NM:ticularly  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  fairer  sex),  as  in  the  pleasant  comedy  of 
"  Wily  Beguiled." 
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Fid.  A  shaver  of  all  trades !    What  course  of 
life 
Dost  mean  to  follow  next  T  ha !  speak  thy  mind. 

Chuz.  Nor  he  thou  daunted,  fellow;  we  ourselves 
Have  felt  the  frowns  of  fortune  in  our  days. 

Ben.  I  want  extremely,  exceedingly,  hideously. 

Lev.  [above.]  Take  that,  enjoy  it  freely,  wisely  use 
it,  [to] 
Th'  advantage  of  thy  fate,  and  know  the  giver. 

.[Thrtms  him  apurse^  and  draws  back. 

Fid.  Hey-day!  apiirse  in  troth,  who  dropp'dl— 
stay,  stay : 
Umph,have  we  gipsies  here  ?  oh,  mine  is  safe ; 
It 's  your  purse,  brother  don  ? 

Guz.  Not  mine ;  I  seldom 
Wear  such  unfashionable  trash  about  me. 

Ful.  Has  it  any  money  in  it,  honest  blade  ? 
A  bots  on  empty  purses. 

Guz.  We  defy  them. 

Ben.  Stand  from  about  me  as  you  are  mortal ! 
You  are  dull  clod-pated  lumps  of  mire  and  garbish. 
This  is  the  land  of  fairies. — Imperial  queen  of  elves, 
I  do  crouch  to  thee,  vow  my  services,  my  blood,  ray 
sinews  to  thee,  sweet  sovereign  Of  largess  and 
liberality. — ^A  French  tailor — ^neat ! — Persian  cook — 
dainty ! — Greek  wines — ^rich  ! — Flanders'  mares — 
stately! — Spanish  sallads — ^poignant! — Sirs,  I  am 
£tted. 

Ful.  Prate  sense  and  do  n't  be  mad ;  I  like  thy  hu- 
mour, 
•T  is  pretty,  odd,  and  so— as  one  might  say,      " 
I  care  not  greatly  if  I  entertain  thee  : 
Dost  want  a  master?  if  thou  dost,  I  am  for  thee  ; 
Else  choose,  and  sneck  up !  *  pish,  I  scorn  to  flinch,  q^pck 

Ben.  Excellent !  what  place  shall  I  be  admitted 
to  ?  chamber,  wardrobe,  cellar,  or  stable  ? 

1  In  nuMt  passagefl  of  our  old  plays  where  tbe  expression  sneck-up 
or  wnUck-M-p  occurs,  it  aeenu  eqoiyalent  to  **  go  and  be  banged,**  or  **  bang 
yonrMlf."' 
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fW.  Why,  one  and  all;  thou'rt  welcome,  let^s 
shake  hands  on 't. 
Thy  name  ? 

Ben.  Parado,  sir. 

Ftd.  The  great  affairs 
I  shall  employ  thee  most  in,  will  be  news, 
And  telling  what's  o'clock,  for  aught  I  Know  yet. 

Ben,  It  is,  sir,  to  speak  pmictuaUy,  some  hour  and 
half,  eight  three-thirds  of  two  seconds  of  one  minute 
over  at  most,  sir. 

FuL  I  do  not  ask  thee  now,  or  if  I  did 
We  are  not  much  the  wiser ;  and  for  news — 

Ben.  Auria,  the  fortunate,  is  this  day  to  be  received 
with  great  solemnity  at  the  city  council-house ;  the 
streets  are  already  throng'd  with  lookers-on. 

Ftd.  That 's  well  remember'd ;  brother  don,  let 's 
trudge. 
Or  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Guz.  By  no  means,  brother. 

FuL  Wait  close,  my  ragged  new-come. 

Ben,  As  your  shadows  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Hall  in  the  House  of  Auria. 
Enter  Auria,  Adurni,  Martino,  Trelcatio,  Aurelio, 

PlERO,  and  FUTELLI. 

Am/t*  Your  favours,  with  these  honours,  speak  your 
bounties ; 
And  though  the  low  deserts  of  my  success 
Appear,  in  your  constructions,  fair  and  goodly, 
Yet  I  attribute  to  a  nobler  cause. 
Not  my  abilities,  the  thanks  due  to  them. 
The  duke  of  Florence  hath  too  highly  prized 
My  duty  in  my  service,  by  example. 
Rather  to  cherish  and  encourage  virtue. 
In  spirits  of  action,  than  to  crown  the  issue 
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Of  feeble  undertakings.    While  my  life 
Can  stand  in  use,  I  shall  no  longer  rate  it 
In  value,  than  it  stirs  to  pay  that  debt 
I  owe  my  coimtry  for  my  birth  and  fortunes. 

Mart.  Which  to  make  good,  out  state  of  Genoa» 
Not  willing  that  a  native  of  her  own. 
So  ablfi  for  her  safety,  should  take  pension 
From  any  other  prince,  hath  cast  upon  you 
The  government  of  Corsica. 

Trd.  Adds  thereto, 
Besides  th'  allowance  yearly  due,  for  ever, 
To  you  and  to  your  heirs,  the  full  revenue 
Belonging  to  Savona,  with  the  office 
Of  admiral  of  Genoa. 

Adur.  Presenting 
By  my  hands,  from  their  public  treasury, 
A  thousand  ducats. 

Mart.  But  they  limit  only 
One  month  of  stay  for  your  despatch ;  no  more. 

Fvt.  In  all  your  great  attempts,  may  yon  grow 
thrifty,  ^ 

Secure  and  prosperous ! 

Fiero,  If  you  please  to  rank, 
Among  the  humblest,  one  that  shall  attend 
Instructions  under  your  command,  I  am 
Ready  to  wait  the  charge. 

Aur,  Oh,  still  the  state 
Engageth  me  her  creature,  with  the  burthen 
Unequal  for  my  weakness :  to  you,  gentlemen, 
I  will  prove  friendly  honest ;  of  all  mindful. 

Adur.  In  memory,  my  Lord  (such  is  yoO#  style 
now). 
Of  your  late  fortunate  exploits,  the  council. 
Among  their  general  acts,  have  register'd 
The  great  duke's  letters,  witness  of  your  merit^^ 
To  stand  in  characters  upon  record. 

Aur.  Load   upon   load !   let   not  my  want  of 
modesty 
Trespass  against  good  manners ;  I  must  study 

Vol.  IL— 5 
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Retirement  to  compose  this  weighty  business. 
And  moderately  digest  so  large  a  plenty, 
For  fear  it  swell  into  a  surfeit. 

Adur,  May  I 
Be  "bold  to  press  a  visit  ? 

Aur.  At  your  pleasure : 
Good  time  of  day,  and  peace ! 

AIL  Health  to  your  lordship !  ?t^ 

{Exeunt  all  hut  Adur.  and  Fur. 

Adur.  What  of  Spinella  yet  1 

FuU  Quite  lost ;  no  prints, 
Or  any  tongue  of  tracing  her.    However 
Matters  are  huddled  up,  I  doubt,  my  lord. 
Her  husband  carries  little  peace  about  him. 

Adur,  Fall  danger  what  fall  can,  she  is  a  good- 
ness 
Above  temptation ;  more  to  be  adored 
Than  sifted ;  I  'm  to  blame,  sure. 

Fut,  Levidolche, 
For  her  part  too,  laugh'd  at  Malfato's  phrensy 
(Juist  so  she  term'd  it) ;  but  for  you,  my  lord. 
She  s^d  she  thank'd  your  charity,  which  lent 
Her  crooked  soul,  before  it  left  her  body, 
Some  respite,  wherein  it  might  learn  again 
The  means  of  growing  straight. 

Adur,  She  has  found  mercy ; 
Which  I  will  seek,  and  sue  for. 

FuU  You  are  happy.  [ExeunU 


SCENE  HI. 

Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  Auria  and  Aurelio. 

Aur,  Count  of  Savona !  Genoa's  admiral ! 
Lord  governor  of  Corsica !  enroll'd 
A  worthy  of  my  country!  sought  and  sued  to. 
Praised,  courted,  flatter'd !  sure  this  bulk  of  mine 
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Tails  in  the  size !  a  tympany  of  greatness 
Puffs  up  too  monstrously  my  narrow  chest. 
How  surely  dost  thou  malice  these  extremes/ 
Uncomfortable  man !    When  I  was  needy, 
Cast  naked  on  the  flats  of  barren  pity, 
Abated  to  an  ebb  so  low,  that  boys 
A-coc^pprse  frisk'd  about  me  without  plunge. 
You  cotdd  chat  gravely  then,  in  formal  tones. 
Reason  most  paradoxically ;  now. 
Contempt  and  wilful  grudge  at  my  uprising 
Becalms  your  learned  noise. 

Aurel.  Such  flourish,  Auria, 
Flies  with  so  swift  a  gale,  as  it  will  waft 
Iliy  sudden  joys  into  a  faithless  harbour. 

Aur.  Canst  mutter  mischief?    I  observed  your 
dulness,  "*- 

While  the  whole  gingLcrow'd  to  me.    Hark!  my 

tTiumphs 
Are  echo'd  under  every  roof;  the  air 
Is  straiten'd  with  the  sound,  there  is  not  roon) 
Enough  to  brace  them  in ;  but  not  a  thought  / 
Doth  pierce  into  the  grief  that  cabins  here :    ^ 
Here,  through  a  creek,  a  little  inlet,  crawls 
A  flake,  no  bigger  than  a  spider's  thread. 
Which  sets  the  region  of  my  heart  a-fire. 
I  had  a  kingdom  once,  but  am  deposed 
From  all  that  royalty  of  blest  content. 
By  a  confederacy  'twixt  love  and  frailty. 

AureL  Glories  in  public  view  but  add  to  misery, 
Which  travels  in  unrest  at  home. 

Aur*  At  home ! 
That  home  Aurelio  speaks  of  I  have  lost. 
And,  which  is  worse,  when  I  have  roU'd  about, 
Toil'd  like  a  pilgrim  round  this  globe  of  earth, 
Wearied  with  care,  and  overworn  with  age. 
Lodged  in  the  grave,  I  am  not  yet  at  home ; 

1  How  surely  dott  thou  malice  then  extremes,]  i.  a.  Tiew  with  iU-wUl, 
bear  malice  to,  Ac. 

2  L  e.  gang  or  company. 
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There  rots  but  half  of  me,  the  other  part 

Sleeps,  heaven  knows  where :  would  she  and  I — my 

wife 
I  mean, — ^but  what,  alas !  talk  I  of  wife  1- 
The  woman — would  we  had  together  fed 
On  any  outcast  parings,  coarse  and  mouldy. 
Not  lived  divided  thus !     I  could  have  begg'd 
For  both ;  for 't  had  been  pity  she  should  ever 
Have  felt  so  much  extremity. 

AureL  This  is  not 
Patience  required  in  wrongs  of  such  vile  nature : 
You  pity  her;  think  rather  on  revenge. 

Aur.  Revenge !  for  what,  uncharitable  friend  ? 
On  whom  1  let 's  speak  a  little,  pray,  with  reason. 
You  found  Spinella  in  Adurni's  house ; 
*T  is  lite  he  gave  her  welcome — very  likely ; 
Her  sister  and  another  with  her ;  so ! 
Invited,  nobly  done ;  but  he  with  her 
Privately  chamber'd : — ^he  deserves  no  wife 
Of  worthy  quality,  who  dares  not  trust 
Her  virtue  in  the  proofs  of  any  danger. 

Atard.  But  I  broke  ope  the  doors  upon  them. 

Aur.  Marry, 
It  was  a  slovenly  presumption, 
And  punishable  by  a  sharp  rebuke. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I,  in  my  younger  growth. 
Have  by  the  stealth  of  privacy  enjoy'd 
A  lady's  closet,  where  to  have  profaned 
That  shrine  of  chastity  and  innocence. 
With  one  unhallow'd  word,  would  have  exiled 
The  freedom  of  such  favour  into  scorn. 
Had  any  he  alive  then  ventured  there, 
With  foul  construction,  I  had  stamp'd  the  justice 
Of  my  unguilty  truth  upon  his  heart. 

Aitrel,  Adurni  might  have  done  the  like  ;  but  that 
The  conscience  of  his  fault,  in  coward  blood, 
Blush'd  at  the  quick  surprisal. 

Aur.  O  fy,  fy ! 
How  ill  some  argue,  in  their  sour  reproof, 
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Against  a  party  liable  to  law ! 

For  had  that  lord  offended  with  that  creature, 

Her  presence  would  have  doubled  every  strength 

Of  man  in  him,  and  justified  the  forfeit 

Of  noble  shame ;  else  't  was  enough  in  both 

With  a  smile  only  to  correct  your  rudeness. 

Aurel.  'T  is  well  you  make  such  use  of  neighbours^ 
courtesy : 
Some  kind  of  beasts  are  tame,  and  hug  their  in- 
juries : 
Such  way  leads  to  fame  too ! 

Aur.  Not  uncivilly, 
Though  violently,  friemi.* 

Aurel.  Wherefore,  then,  think  you, 
Can  she  absent  herself,  if  she  be  blameless  ? 
You   grant,   of  course,  your   triumphs   g^ye  pro- 

claimM ; 
And  I  in  person  told  her  your  return : 
Where  lies  she  hid  the  while  1 

Aur.  That  rests  for  answer 
In  you ;  now  I  come  to  you :  we  have  exchanged 
Bosoms,  Aurelio,  from  our  years  of  childhood-f . 
Let  me  acknowledge  with  what  pride  I  own 
A  man  so  faithful,  honest,  fast,  my  friend ; 
He  who,  if  I  speak  fully,  never  fail'd. 
By  teaching  trust  to  me,  to  learn  of  mine : 
I  wish'd  myself  thine  equal ;  if  I  aim'd 
A  wrong,  't  was  in  an  envy  of  thy  goodness ; 
So  dearly  (witness  with  me  my  integrity) 
I  laid  thee  up  to  heart,  that,  from  my  love. 
My  wife  was  but  distinguish'd  in  her  sex : 
Give  back  that  holy  signature  of  friendship, 
Cancell'd,  defaced,  pluck'd  off,  or  I  shall  urge 
Accounts,  scored  on  the  tally  of  my  vengeance, 
Without  all  former  compliments. 

AureL  D'  you  imagine 

J  Not  uncivillj/t 
Though  violently,  friejidy]  i.  e,  do  not  use  rude  language,  howeTer 
wann  you  may  be.--Girroiu>. 

5* 
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I  fawn  upon  your  fortunes,  or  intrude 

Upon  the  hope  of  bettering  my  estate, 

That  you  cashier  me  at  a  minute's  warning? 

No,  Auria,  I  dare  vie  with  your  respects ; 

Put  both  into  the  balance,  and  the  poise 

Shall  make  a  settled  stand :  perhaps  the  proffer. 

So  frankly  vow'd  at  your  departure  first, 

Of  settling  me  a  partneic  in  your  purchase, ' 

Leads  you  into  opinion  of  some  ends 

Of  mercenary  falsehood ;  yet  such  wrong 

Least  suits  a  noble  soul. 

Aur.  By  all  my  sorrows, 
The  mention  is  too  coarse. 

Aurel.  Since  then  the  occasion 
Presents  our  discontinuance,  use  your  liberty; 
For  my  part,  I  am  resolute  to  die 
The  same  my  life  profess'd  me. 

Aur,  Pish !  your  faith 
Was  never  in  suspicion ;  but  consider, 
Neither  the  lord,  nor  lady,  nor  yet  that 
Which  shuffled  them  together,  opportunity. 
Have  fasten'd  stain  on  my  unquestioned  name ; 
My  friend's  rash  indiscretion  was  the  bellows 
Which  blew  the  coal  (now  kindled  to  a  flame) 
Will  light  his  slander  to  all  wandering  eyes. 
Some  men  in  giddy  zeal  o'erdo  that  office 
They  catch  at,  of  whose  number  is  Aurelio : 
For  I  am  certain,  certain,  it  had  been 
Impossible,  had  you  stood  wisely  silent. 
But  my  Spinella,  trembling  on  her  knee. 
Would  have  accused  her  breach  of  truth,  and  begg'd 
A  speedy  execution  on  her  trespass : 
Then  with  a  justice,  lawful  as  the  magistrate's. 
Might  I  have  drawn  my  sword  against  Adumi, 
Which  now  is  sheath'd  and  rusted  in  the  scabbard, 
Good  thanks   to   your   cheap    providence ! — Once 

more 
I  make  demand — my  wife  !— you, — sir — 

[Draws  his  swordm 
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Aurel.  Rodr  louder, 
The  noise  affrights  not  me ;  threaten  your  enemies, 
And  pipve  a  valiant  tongue-man; — now  must  fol- 
low, 
By  way  of  method,  the  exact  condition 
Of  rage  which  runs  to  mutiny  in  friendship. 
Auria,  come  oil,  this  weapon  looks  not  pale     [Draws.  * 
At  sight  of  that. — ^Agai»  hear,  and  believe  it. 
What  I  have  done^  was  well  done  and  well  meant ; 
Twenty  times  over,  were  it  new  to  do, 
I M  do 't  and  do 't,  and  boast  the  pains  religious ; 
Yet  since  you  shake  me  off,  I  slightly  value 
Other  severity. 

Aur.  Honour  and  duty 
Stand  my  compurgators:  never  did  passion 
Purpose  ungentle  usage  of  my  sword 
Against  Aurelio ;  let  me  rather  want 
My  hands,  nay,  friend,  a  heart,  than  ever  suffer 
Such  dotage  enter  here.    If  I  must  lose 
Bpihella,  let  me  not  proceed  to  misery. 
By  losing  my  Aurelio :  we,  through  madness. 
Frame  strange  conceits  in  our  discoursing  brains. 
And  prate  of  things  as  we  pretend  they  were. 
Join  help  to  mine,  good  man,  and  let  us.  listen 
After  this  straying  soul,  and,  till  we  find  her, 
Bear  our  discomfort  quietly. 

AureL  So,  doubtless. 
She  may  be  soon  discovered. 

Aur,  That 's  spoke  cheerfully. 
Why  there 's  a  friend  now  l-r— Auria  and  Aurelio 
At  odds !  oh !  it  cannot  be,  ^must  not,  and  shall 
not. — 

Enter  Castanna. 

But  look,  Castanna 's  here ! — welcome,  fair  figure 
Of  a  choice  jewel,  lock'd  up  in  a  cabinet. 
More  precious  than  the  public  view  should  sully. 
Cast.  Sir,  how   you  are   informMj  or  on  what 
terms 
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Of  prejudice  against  my  course  or  custom. 
Opinion  sways  your  confidence,  I  know  not. 
Much  anger,  if  my  fears  persuade  not  falsely. 
Sits  on  this  gentleman's  stem  brow ;  yet,  sir. 
If  an  unhappy  maid's  word  may  find  credit. 
As  I  wish  harm  to  nobody  on  earth, 
So  would  all  good  folks  may  wish  none  to  me ! 

Aur.  None  does,  sweet  sister. 

Cait  If  they  do,  dear  Heaven 
Forgive  them,  is  my  prayer ;  but,  perhaps, 
You  might  conceive  (and  yet  metliinks  you  should 

not) 
How  I  am  faulty  in  my  sister's  absence : 
Indeed  't  is  notmng  so,  nor  was  I  knowing 
Of  any  private  speech  my  lord  intended. 
Save  civil  entertainment :  pray,  what  hurt 
Can  fall  out  in  discourse,  if  it  be  modest  % 
Sure  noblemen  will  show  that  they  are  such 
With  those  of  their  own  rank ; — and  that  was  aU 
My  sister  can  be  charged  with. 

Aur.  Is 't  not,  friend, 
An  excellent  maid  % 

Auret.  Deserves  the  best  of  fortunes ; 
I  ever  spoke  her  virtuous. 

Cast,  With  your  leave, 
You  used  most  cruel  language  to  my  sister. 
Enough  to  fright  her  wits ;  not  very  kind 
To  me  myself:  she  sigh'd  when  you  were  gone, 
Desired  no  creature  else  should  follow  her ; 
And,  in  good  truth,  I  was  so  full  of  weeping, 
I  mark'd  not  well  which  way  she  went. 

Aur.  Staid  she  not 
Within  the  house  then  ? 

Cast.  'Las,  not  she  ! — Aurelio 
Was  passing  rough. 

Aur,  Strange !  nowhere  to  be  found  ? 

Cast,  Not  yet ;  but  on  my  life,  ere  many  hours, 
I  shall  hear  from  her. 

Aur.  Shalt  thou  1  worthy  maid. 
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Thou  hast  brought  to  my  sick  heart  a  cordial. — 

Friend, 
Good  news ! — Most  sweet  Castanna ! 
AureL  May  it  prove  so.  [ElxeurU. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Street 

Enter  Benatzi. 

Ben.  The  paper  in  the  purse  for  my  directions 
appointed  this  the  place,  the  time  now ;  here  dance 
I  attendance — she  is  come  already. 

Enter  LEYmoLCHE. 

Lev.  Parado !  so  I  overheard  you  named. 

Ben^  A  mushroom,  sprung  up  in  a  minute  by  the 
sunshine  of  your  benevolent  grace.  Liberality  and 
hospitable  compassion,  most  magnificent  beauty, 
have  long  since  lain  bedrid  in  tRe  ashes  of  the  old 
world,  tiU  now  your  illustrious  charity  hath  raked  up 
the  dead  embers,  by  giving  life  to  a  worm  inevitably 
devoted  yours,  as  you  shall  please  to  new-shape  me. 

Lev.  A  grateful  man,  it  seems.    Where  gratitude 
Has  harbour,  other  furniture,  becoming 
Accomplished  qualities,  must  needs  inhabit.   [Aside. 
What  country  claims  your  birth  1 

Ben.  None ;  I  was  bom  at  sea,  as  my  mother  was 
in  passage  from  Cape  Ludugory  to  Cape  Cagliari,* 
towards  Afric,  in  Sardinia ;  was  bred  up  in  Aquilas- 
tro,  and  at  years  put  myself  in  service  under  the 
Spanish  viceroy,  till  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks.  I  have  tasted  in  my  days  handsome  store 
of  good  and  bad,  and  am  thankfiil  for  both. 

1  As  my  mother  was  in  passage  from  Cape  Ludugory  to  Cape  Cagli- 
mri.J  Benatzi  is  •officiently  correct  in  his  geography.  In  oar  old  maps 
of  Sardinia,  the  northern  division  of  the  i^and  is  called  LogXtdori,  and 
<he  ■outbem  Cagliari.— OirroRD. 
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Lev.  Dare  you  be  secret  ? 
'    Ben»  Yes. 

Lev.  And  sudden  1 

Ben.  Yes. 

Lev.  But,  withal,  sure  of  hand  and  spirit  % 

Ben.  Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Lev.  I  use  not  many  words,  the  time  prevents 
'em: 
A  man  of  quality  has  robb'd  mine  honour. 

Ben.  Name  him. 
•    Lev.  Adumi. 

Ben.  He  shall  bleed. 

Lev.  Malfato   * 
Contemn'd  my  proffered  love. 

Ben.  Yoke  them  in  death. — 
What's  my  reward? 

Lev.  Propose  it,  and  enjoy  it 

Ben.  You  for  my  wife. 

Lev.  Ha! 

Ben.  Nothing  else:  deny  me. 
And  I  '11  betray  your  counsels  to  your  ruin ; 
Else  do  the  feat  courageously. — Consider. 

Lev.  I  do :  despatch  the  task  I  have  enjoined. 
Then  claim  my  promise. 

Ben,  No  such  matter,  pretty  one. 
We  '11  marry  first, — or — farewell.  [Goin^, 

Lev.  Stay:  examine 
From  my  confession  what  a  plague  thou  draw'st 
Into  thy  bosom :  though  I  blush  to  say  it. 
Know,  I  have,  without  sense  of  shame  or  honour, 
Forsook  a  lawful  marriage-bed,  to  dally 
Between  Adurni's  arms. 

Ben.  This  lord's? 

Lev.  The  same. 
More ;  not  content  with  him,  I  courted 
A  newer  pleasure,  but  was  there  refused 
By  him  I  named  so  late. 

Ben.  Malfato? 

Lev.  Right: 
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Am  henceforth  resolutely  bent  to  print 

My  follies  on  their  hearts ;  then  change  my  life 

For  some  rare  penance.*    Canst  thou  love  me  now  1 

Ben.  Better; 
I  do  believe  'tis  possible  you  may  iliend: 
All  this  breaks  off  no  bargsdn. 

Lev.  Accept  my  hand ;  with  this  a  faith  as  constant 
As  vows  can  urge ;  nor  shall  my  haste  prevent 
This  contract,  which  death  only  must  divorce. 

Ben.  Settle  the  time. 

Lev.  Meet  here  to-morrow  night ; 
We  will  determine  further,  as  behooves  us. 

Ben.  How  is  my  new  love  called? 

Lev.  Levidolche. 
Be  confident,  I  bring  a  worthy  portion.— 
But  you'll  fly  off. 


-then  change  my  life 


For  some  rare  penance.]  It  might  almost  be  coAjectured  from  this 
pussge,  that  the  anther  really  had  some  Italian  story  before  him.  It  is 
the  genuine  mode  of  repentance  in  that  country.  "  l^t  me  only  commit 
a  few  more  crimes,  despatch  a  few  more  enemies,  and  I  will  then  do 
some  rare  penan^,  and  amend  my  life  for  good  and  all." 

It  may  seem  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Benatzi  should  not  recog- 
nise his  wife.  She,  it  appears,  had  discovered  him  through  all  his  dis- 
guises, his  military  rags  and  accoutrements,  his  falsd'^ard,  &c.,  whereas 
He  continues  ignorant  of  her,  though  she  meets  him  .without  any  ap- 
parent eflTort  at  concealment,  affects  no  change  of  language,  or  even  of 
name,  and  resides  with  her  uncle,  with  whom  Benatzi  must  have  been 
suflBciently  fhmiliar  But  there  is  the  old  plea— aliter  non  fit,  Avita, 
liber  I  Otherwise,  no  plot. — Gifpord.  But  was  Benatzi  really  so  igno- 
rant as  Mr.  Giffbrd  supposes  him  ?  Had  not  the  author  designed,  for  we 
can  hardly  say  contrived,  a. double  plot,  by  which  the  divorced  pair 
should  each  have  separate  designs  upon  the  other  ?  What  Levidolche's 
intentions  were,  are  sufficiently  apparent  flrom  her  own  language ;  and 
Benatzi's  may  without  any  great  difficulty  be  teferred.  The  disguise 
which  he  assumes  (fbr  a  solmer,  with  the  distinguished  part  imputed  to 
him  by  a  victorious  commander,  [Act  v.  scene 2],  should  not  necessarily 
be  in  rags),  and  the  situation  in  which  he  is  first  found,  at  the  door  of 
Levidolche's  uncle's  house,  evidently  imply  a  design  of  becoming  a  spy 
upon  the  actions  of  his  divorced  wife,  and  of  shaping  his  fliture  course 
as  circumstances  might  direct.  A  very  few  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Benatzi,  instead  of  the  obscure  intimatfOB  of  Auria  (p.  85),  would 
with  ease  have  made  all  this  sufficiently  cU|t :  and  these  few  words, 
we  are  almost  persuaded,  were  to  be  fbund  \M-the  original  draugbt  of  the 
drama ;  wo  say  original  draught,  because  so  many  obscurities  pervade 
the  printed  copies,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  them  to  have  received 
the  author's  own  personal  correction  and  revision.  Bee  Airtber  the 
note  at  p.  85. 


.# 
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Ben.  Not  I,  by  all  that 's  noble ! 
A  kiss — farewell,  dear  fate !  [Eont^ 

Lev.  Love  is  sharp-sighted, 
And  can  pierce  through  the  cunning  of  disguises. 
False  pleasures,  I  cashier  ye ;  fair  truth,  welcome ! 

[ExiL 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  House  of  Malfato. 

Enter  Malfato  and  SpinelLa.  , 

Med.  Here  you  are  safe,  sad  cousin ;  if  you  please^ 
May  over-say  the  circumstance  of  what 
You  late  discoursM :  mine  e^rs  are  gladly  open. 
For  I  myself  am  in  such  hearty  league 
With  solitary  thoughts,  that  pensive  language 
Charms  my  attention. 

Spin.  But  my  husband's  honours, 
By  now  much  more  in  him  they  sparkle  clearly, 
By  so  much  more  they  tempt  belief,  to  credit 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  my  injured  name. 

AlaL  Why,  cousin,  should  the  earth  cleave  to  the 
roots. 
The  seas  and  heavens  be  mingled  in  disorder, 
Your  purity  with  unaffriglited  eyes 
Might  wait  the  uproar ;  't  is  the  guilty  trembles 
At  horrors,  not  the  innocent !  you  are  cruel 
In  censuring  a  liberty  allow'd. 
Speak  freely,  gentle  cousin,  was  Adumi 
Importunately  wanton  ? 

Spin.  In  excess 
Of  entertainment,  else  not. 

Mai.  Not  the  boldness 
Of  an  uncivil  courtship  1 

Spin.  What  that  meant, 
I  never  understood.    I  have  at  once 
Set  bars  between  my  best  of  eartlily  joys. 


t. 
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And  best  of  men ;  so  excellent  a  man 
As  lives  without  comparison ;  his  love 
To  me  was  matchless. 

Mai.  Yet  put  case,  sweet  cousin, 
That  I  could  name  a  creature,  whose-affection 
FoUow'd  your  Auria  in  the  height ;  affection 
To  you,  even  to  Spinella,  true  and  settled 
As  ever  Anna's  was,  can,  is,  or  will  be  ; 
You  may  not  chide  the  story. 

Spin,  Fortune's  minions 
Are  flatter'd^  not  thfe  miseralble. 

MaL  Listen 
To  a  strange  tale,  which  thus  the  author  sigh'd. 
A  kinsman  of  Spinella  (so  it  runs). 
Her  father's  sister's  son,  some  time  before 
Auria,  the  fortunate,  posse ss'd  her  beauties, 
Became  enamour'd  of  such  rare  perfections 
As  she  was  stored  with ;  fed  his  idle  hopes 
With  possibilities  of  lawful  conquest ; 
Proposed  each  difficulty  in  pursuit 
Of  what  his  vain  supposal  styled  his  own ; 
Found  in  the  argument  one  only  flaw 
Of  conscience,  by  the  nearness  of  their  bloods — 
Unhappy  scruple,  easily  dispens'd  with, 
Had  any  friend's  advice  resolv'd  the  doubt. 
Still  on  he  loved,  and  loved,  and  wish'd,  and  wish'd ; 
Eftsoon  began  to  speak,  yet  soon  broke  off. 
And  still  the  fondling  durst  not, — ^'cause  he  durst  not. 

Spin,  'T  was  wonderful. 

MaL  Exceeding  wonderful.    , 
Beyond  all  wonder ;  yet 't  is  known  for  truth. 
After  her  marriage,  when  remain'd  not  aught 
Of  expectation  to  such  fruitless  dotage. 
His  reason  then, — now, — then — could  not  reduce 
The  violence  of  passion,  though  te  vow'd 
Ne'er  to  unlock  that  secret,  scarf^^'to  her 
Herself,  Spinella ;  and  withal  rei^olv'd 
Not  to  come  near  her  presence,  but  to  avo*  ^ 
All  opportunities^  however  proffer'd. 

Vol.  II.— 6 
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spin.  An  understanding  duU'd  by  the  infelicity 
Of  constant  sorrow,  is  not  apprehensive 
In  pregnant  novelty ;  my  ears  receive  f 

The  words  yoD  utter,  cousin,  but  my  thoughts 
Are  fastened  Q$k  another  subject. 

Mai,  Can  you 
Embrace,  so  like  a  darling,  your  own  woes. 
And  play  the  tyrant  with  a  partner  in  them  %  ' 

Then  I  am  thankful  for  th'  advantage ;  urg'd 
By  fatal  and  enjoinM  necessity, 
To  stand  up  in  defence  oi  injur'd  virtue  ; 
Will,  against  any,  I  except  no  quality, 
Maintain  all  supposition  misapplied, 
Unhonest,  false,  and  villanous. 

i^tn.  Dear  cousin. 
As  you're  a  gentleman — 

MaL  I  '11  bless  that  hand. 
Whose  honourable  pity  seals  the  passport 
For  my  incessant  turmoils  to  their  rest. 
If  I  prevail,  (which  Heaven  forbid !)  these  ages 
Which  shall  inherit  ours,  may  tell  posterity 
Spinella  had  Malfato  for  a  kinsman. 
By  noble  love  made  jealous  of  her  fame. 

Spin,  No  more ;  I  dare  not  hear  it. 

JvfaL  All  is  said : 
Henceforth  shall  never  syllable  proceed 
From  my  unpleasant  voice  of  amorous  folly. 

Enter  Castanna. 

Cast.  Your   summons   wam'd  me  hither;  I  am 
come. 
Sister  !  my  sister,  't  was  an  unkind  part, 
Not  to  take  me  along  wi'  you. 

MaL  Chide  her  for  it ; 
Castanna,  this  house  is  as  freely  yours 
As  ever  was  your  father's. 

Cast,  We  conceive  so, 
Though  your  late  strangeness  hath  bred  marvel 
in  us. 


[ 
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But  wherefore,  sister,  keeps  your  silence  distance  I 
Am  I  not  welcome  to  you  ? 

Spin.  Live&  Auria  safe  ?  » 

Oh,  prithee  do  not  hear  me  call  hii&hnshand. 
Before  thou  canst  resolve  what  kinqphf  wife  ■ 
His  fury  terms  the  runaway ;  spedk  quidfl^) 
Yet  do  not — stay,  Castann^^ — ^I  am  lost  f 
His  friend  hath  set  before  him  a  bad  woman, 
And  he,  good  man,  believes  it 

Coit.  Now  in  truth — 

Spin.  Hold !  my  heart  trembles — I  perceive  thy 
tongue 
Is  sreat  with  ills,  and  hastes  to  be  delivered ; 
I  should  not  use  Castanna  so.    First  tell  me. 
Shortly  and  truly  tell  me,  how  he  does. 

Cast  In  perfect  health. 

Spin,  For  that,  my  thanks  to  Heaven. 

jffal.  The   world  hath  not   another  wife  like 
this. — 
Cousin,  you  will  not  hear  your  sister  speak, 
So  much  your  passion  rules. 

Spin.  Even  what  she  pleases : 
Go  on,  Castanna. 

Gist.  Your  most  noble  husband 
Is  deaf  to  all  reports,  and  only  grieves 
At  his  soul's  love,  Spinella's,  causeless  absence. 

Mai.  Why  look  ye,  cousin,  now ! 

Spin,  Indeed! 

Cast.  Will  value 
No  counsel,  takes  no  pleasure  in  his  greatness. 
Neither  admits  of  likelihood  at  all 
That  you  are  living:  if  you  were,  he's  certain 
It  were  impossible  you  could  conceal 
Your  welcomes  to  him,  being  all  one  with  him ; 
"put  as  for  jealousy  of  your  dishonour. 
He  both  laughs  at  and  scorns  it. 

Spin.  Does  he ! 

Mai.  Therein 
He  shows  himself  desertful  of  his  happiness. 
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Cast  Methinks  the  news  should  cause  some  mo- 
tion, sister — 
You  are  not  well. 
MaL  Not  well ! 

Spin.  Iamu»wprthy —  ^ 

Mai.  0£ whom*  what  1  why? 
Spin.  GOi  cousin; — come,  Castanna.        [£aMimt 


SCENE  II. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Howe  o/^Trelcatio. 

Enter  Trelcatio,  Pibro,  and  Futelli. 

Trel.  The  state  in  council  is  already  set. 
My  coming  will  be  late ;  now,  therefore,  gentlemeiiy 
This  house  is  free  ;  as  your  intents  are  sober. 
Your  pains  shall  be  accepted. 

Fut.  Mirth  sometimes 
Falls  into  earnest,  signor. 

Piero.  We,  for  our  parts. 
Aim  at  the  best. 

TreL  You  wrong  yourselves  and  me  else : 
Good  success  to  you !  [Exit. 

Pieroi  Futelli,  't  is  our  wisest  course  to  follow 
Our  pastime  with  discretion,  by  which  means 
We  may  inenratiate,  as  our  business  hits, 
Our  undertakings  to  great  Auria's  favour. 

Fut.  I  grow  quite  weary  of  this  lazy  custom, 
Attending  on  the  fruitless  hopes  of  service. 
For  meat  and  rags :  a  wit  1  a  shrewd  preferment ! 
Study  some  scurril  jests,  grow  old,  and  beg ! 
No,  let  them  be  admired  that  love  foul  linen ; 
I  '11  run  a  new  course. 

Piero,  Get  the  coin  we  spend. 
And  knock  them  o'er  the  pate  who  jeer  our  earnings. 

Fut.  Hush,  man ;  one  suitor  comes. 

Piero.  The  t'  other  follows. 

Fut.  Be  no>^o  loud —  [Afusic  below. 
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Here  comes  Madonna  Sweet-lips ; 

Mithtreth,  in  thooth,  forthooth,  will  lithp  it  to  uth. 

Enter  Amoretta. 

Amor.  Dentlemen,  then  ye  !*  Itl»  thith  mnthick 
yourth,  or  can  ye  tell  what  giliiw^mantVs  fidleth 
make  itt  tithvedee  pretty  no3rth,  tnit  who  thould 
thendit? 

Piero.  Does  not  yourself  know,  lady! 

Amor.  I  do  not  uthe 
To  thpend  lip-labour  upon  quethtionths, 
That  I  mythelf  can  anthwer. 

SoNO  bdow. 

Whaii  ho!  Tve come  to  be  merry ^ 
Open  the  doors^  hjcroial  cr&a>f 
Lusty  boys  and  free,  and  very^ 
Very,  very  lusty  boys  are  we; 
We  can  drink  till  ail  look  blue, 
Dance,  sing,  and  roar, 
Never  give  o'er. 
As  long  as  we  have  e'er  an  eye  to.  see.  '• 

•    » 

Piero.  What  call  ye  this,  a  songi 

Amor.  Yeth,  a  delithious  thing,  and  W^drouth 
prety. 

Fut.  A  very  country-catch ! — [Aside.] — ^Doubtless, 
some  prince 
Belike  hath  sent  it  to  congratulate 
Your  night's  repose. 

Amor.  Think  ye  tho,  thignor  1 

Fut.  This  gentleman  approaching  comes  in  time 
T*  inform  ye. 

Enter  Fulgoso. 

Amor.  Think  ye  tho  1  ' 

I  'm  thure  you  know  him. 

1  Dentlemen,  then  ye !]  i.  e.  den  ye !  good  event  ^f^ft  reader  would 
srarcely  tbank  roe  for  putting^  the  rest  of  the  pfitty  Uqings  of  this 
afllectml  fdir  one  into  articulate  lan^^uage.— Girroum 

6* 
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Piero.  Lady,  you  '11  perceive  it. 

Fid.  She  seems  in  my  first  entrance  to  admire  me : 
Protest  she  eyes  me  round;  Fulg.  she's  thine  own! 

[Aside. 

Piero.  Noble  Fulgoso. 

FuL  Did  you  hear  the  music  1 
'T  was  I  that  brought  it ;  was 't  not  tickling  ?  ah,  ha ! 

Amor.  Pray,  what  pinth  thent  it  ? 

FuL  Prince  I  no  prince,  but  we^  ...  - 
We  set  the  ditty,  and  composed  tfis^NIDg ; 
There 's  not  a  note  or  foot  in 't  but  our  own. 
And  the  pure  trodden  mortar  of  this  brain  J 
We  can  do  things  and  things. 

Amor.  Dood!  thing 't  youathelf  then. 

FuL  Nay,  nay,  I  could  never  sing 
More  than  a  gib-cat,  or  a  very  howlet ; 
But  you  shall  hear  me  whistle  it.  [Whistles. 

Enter  Guzman. 

Amor,  Bleth  uth,  whoth  thith  ? 

Fut.  Oh,  't  is  the  man  of  might. 

Guz.  May  my  address  to  beauty  lay  no  scandal 
Upon  my  martial  honour,  since  even  Mars, 
Whom,  as  in  war,  in  love  I  imitate. 
Could  not  resist  the  shafts  of  Cupid  ;  therefore, 
As,  with  the  god  of  war,  I  deign  to  stoop. 
Lady,  vouchsafe.  Love's  goddess-like,  to  yield 
Your  fairer  hand  unto  these  lips,  the  portals 
Of  valiant  breath  that  hath  o'erturn'd  an  army. 

Amor.  Faya  weather  keep  me !  what  a  thorme 
ith  thith  1 

Fvi.  Oh,  don,  keep  off  at  farther  distance ;  yet 
A  little  farther ;  do  you  not  observe 
How  your  strong  breath  hath  terrified  the  lady  ? 

Guz.  I  '11  stop  the  breath  of  war,  and  breathe  as 
gently 
As  a  perfumed  pair  of  sucking  bellows 
In  some  swe^t  lady's  chamber ;  for  I  can 
Speak  lion-like,  or  sheep-like,  when  I  pletise. 
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Flit,  stand  by,  then,  without  noise,  a  while,  brave 
don, 
And  let  her  only  view  your  parts ;  they  'U  take  her. 

Chtz.  I  'U  publish  them  in  silence. 

Piero.  Stand  jOu  there, 
Fidgoso  the  magnificent. 

Fid.  Herel 

Piero,  Just  there: 
Let  her  survey ,¥<Wt  both ;  you  '11  be  her  choice, 
Ne'er  doubt  jl^Wi. 

Fid,  I  canh(jt"lroubt  it,  man. 

Piero.  But  speak  not  till  I  bid  you. 

Ful.  I  may  whistle  1 

Piero.  A  little  to  yourself,  to  spend  the  time 

Amor,  Both  foolth,  you  thay  1 

FtU,  But  hear  them  for  your  sport. 

Piero.  Don  shall  begin. — Begin,  don. 

Chiz,  My  outside,  lady,  shrouds  a  prince  obscured. 

Amor,  I  thank  ye  for  your  muthicke,  printh. 

Cruz.  My  words 
Are  music  to  her.  [Aside^ 

Amor.  The  muthicke  and  the  thong 
You  thent  me  by  thith  whithling  thing,  your  man. 

Guz,  She  took  him  for  my  n\an !  love,  thou  wert 
just.  [Aside, 

Ful.  I  will  not  hold; — ^his  man!  't  is  time  to  speak 
Before  my  time :  oh  scurvy,  I  his  man, 
That  has  no  means  for  meal^r  rags  and  seamrents ! 

Guz.  List  and  wonder.    ♦  ' 
My  great-great-grandsire  was  an  ancient  duke. 
Styled  Desver  di  Gonzado.* 

Fut.  That 's,  in  Spanish, 
An  incorrigible  rogue,  without  a  fellow. 
An  unmatch'd  rogue  ;  he  thinks  we  imderstand  not. 

Guz.  So  was  my  grandfather,  hight  Argozile. 

Fut.  An  arrant,  arrant  thief-leader :  pray  mark  it. 

1  Desver  [di]  Gonzado,]  i.  e.  Desvergonzado ;  slMMs;  or,  as  it  is 
expounded  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  leaniegL.Hniniy  "  a  rogue 
without  a  feU«w."— GiFFORp.  ^  ■• 
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Guz,  And  my  renowned  sire,  Don  Picaro^ 

Fid.  In  proper  sense,  a  rascal — 0,  brave  don ! 

Gnz.  Had  honours  both  by  sea  and  land,  to  wit— 

Fut.  The  galleys  and  Bridewell. 

FuL  I  '11  not  endure  it. 
To  hear  a  canting  mongrel — hear  me,  lady ! 

Guz,  'T  is  no  fair  play. 

FuL.  I  care  not,  fair  or  foul. — 
I  from  a  king  derive  my  pedigree, 
King  Oberon  by  name,  from  whom  my  father. 
The  mighty  and  courageous  Mountibanco, 
Was  lineaUy  descended ;  and  my  mother 
(In  right  of  whose  blood  I  must  ever  honour 
The  lower  Germany)  was  a  Harlequin. 

Fut.  He  '11  blow  up 
The  Spaniard  presently  by  his  mother's  side. 

Fw/.Her  father  was  Grave  Hans  Van  Heme,  the  son 
Of  Hogen  Mogen,  and  my  uncle,  hight 
Yacob  Van  Flagon-drought,  with  Abraham  Snorten- 

fert, 
Took  by  surprise  a  thousand  Spanish  jobbernowls. 
And  beat  a  sconce  about  their  ears. 

Guz.  My  fury 
Is  now  but  justice  on  thy  forfeit  life.  [Dr(na)S. 

Amor,  'Lath,  they  thall  not  fight. 

Flit,  Fear  not,  sweet  lady. 

Piero.  Be  advised,  great  spirits. 

Ful,  My  fortunes  bid  me  to  be  wise  in  duels  ; 
Else,  hang 't,  who  cares  1 

Guz,  Mine  honour  is  my  tutor, 
Already  tried  and  known. 

Fut.  Why,  there 's  the  point. 
Mine  honour  is  my  tutor  too.    Noble  men 
Fight  in  their  persons !  scorn 't !  't  is  out  of  fashion ; 
There 's  none  but  hairbrain'd  youths  of  mettle  use  it. 

Piero,  Yet  put  not  up  your   swords;  it  is  the 
pleasure 
Of  the  fair  lady  that  you  quit  the  field, 
With  brandish' d  blades  in  hand. 
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Fut.  And  more,  to  show 
Your  suffering  valour,  as  her  equal  favours. 
You  both  should  take  a  competence  of^kiclU* 

Both.  How? 

Fitt,  and  Piero,  Thus  and  thus ! — [kicking  Hum,] — 
away,  you  brace  of  nincompoops ! 

Ftd.  Pheugh!  as  it  were.  [FF%u^. 

Guz.  Why,  since  it  is  her  pleasure, 
I  dare  and  will  etidurp  it. 

FuL  Pheugh  f 

Piero.  Away, 
But  stay  below. 

Fut  Budge  not,  I  charge  ye, 
Till  you  have  further  leave. 

Chiz,  Mine  honour  claims 
The  last  foot  in  the  field. 

Fvl,  I  '11  lead  the  van  then. 

FuU  Yet  more  %  begone !  [Exeunt  FqLe.  and  Guz. 
Are  not  these  precious  suitors — 

Re-enter  Trelcatio. 

TreL  What  tumults  fright  the  house  ? 

Fut,  A  brace  of  castrels, 
That  flutter'd,  sir,  about  this  lovely  game, 
Your  daughter :  but  they  durst  not  give  the  souse. 
And  so  took  hedge. 

Piero,  Mere  haggards,  buzzards,  kites. 

Ainor,  I  thkorne  thuch  trumpery ;  and  will  thape 
my  luffe, 
Henthforth,  ath  thall  my  father  betht  direct  me. 

Trel,  Why  now  thou  sing'st  in  tune,  my  Amo- 
retta ; 
And,  my  good  friends,  you  have,  like  ivise  physi- 
cians, 
Prescribed  a  healthful  diet :  I  shall  think  on 
A  bounty  for  your  pains,  and  will  present  ye 
To  noble  Auria,  such  as  your  deserts 
Commend ;  but  for  the  present  we  mtUt  Quit 
This  room  to  privacy :  they  come — 
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Amor.  Nay,  predee, 
Leave  me  not,  dentlemen. 
Fut.  We  are  your  servants.  [Exemt 

Emter  Auria,  Adurni,  and  Aurelio. 

Aur,  You  are  welcome,be  assured  you  are ;  for  proof, 
Retrieve  the  boldness  (as  you  please  to  term  it) 
Of  visit  to  commands :  if  this  man's  presence 
Be  not  of  use,  dismiss  him. 

Adur.  'T  is  with  favour. 
Of  consequence,  my  lord,  your  friend  may  witness 
How  far  my  reputation  stands  engaged 
To  noble  reconcilement. 

Aur,  I  observe 
No  party  here  among  us,  who  can  challenge 
A  motion  of  such  honour. 

Adur,  Could  your  looks 
Borrow  more  clear  serenity  and  calmness. 
Than  can  the  peace  of  a  composed  soul ; 
Yet,  I  presume,  report  of  my  attempt, 
Train'd  by  a  curiosity  in  youth 
For  scattering  clouds  before  'em,  hath  rais'd  tempests 
Which  will  at  last  break  out. 

Adur.  Hid  now,  most  likely, 
r  the  darkness  of  your  speech. 

AureL  You  may  be  plainer. 

Aur.  I  shall,  my  lord ;  that  I  intended  wrong— 

Aur*  Ha!  wrong!  to  whom? 

Adur.  To  Auria ;  and  as  far 
As  language  could  prevail,  did — 

Aur.  Take  advice, 
Young  lord,  before  your  tongue  betray  a  secret 
Conceal'd  yet  from  the  world ;  hear  and  consider : 
In  all  my  flight  of  vanity  and  giddiness. 
When  scarce  the  wings  of  my  excess  were  fledg'd. 
When  a  distemperature  of  youthful  heat 
Might  have  excus'd  disorder  and  ambition. 
Even  then,  and  so  from  thence  till  now  the  down 
0/ softness  is  exchang'd  for  plumes  of  age, 
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Confirm^  and  harden^,*  never  durst  I  pitch 

On  any,  howsoever  likely,  rest. 

Where  the  presumption  might  he  construed  wrong; 

The  word  is  hateful,  and  the  sense  wants  pardon. 

For,  as  I  durst  not  wrong  the  meanest,  so 

He  who  hut  only  aim'd,  by  any  boldness, 

A  wrong  to  me,  should  find  I  must  not  bear  it ;      v* 

The  one  is  as  unmanly  as  the  other. — 

Now,  witiiout  interruption. 

Adur,  Stand,  AureUo, 
And  justify  thine  accusation  boldly ; 
Spare  me  the  needless  use  of  my  confession ; 
And,  having  told  no  more  than  what  thy  jealousy 
PossessM  mee  with,  again  before  my  face 
Urge  to  thy  friend  the  breach  of  hospitality 
Adumi  trespassM  in,  and  thou  conceiv'st 
Against  Spinella ;  [when  thy]  proofs  ^w  iaint, 
If  barely  not  supposM,  1 11  answer  gul^*: 

Auret,  You  come  not  here  to  brave  us  I 

Adur.  No,  Aurelio ; 
But  to  reply  upon  that  brittle  evidence, 
To  which  thy  cunning  never  shall  rejoin. 
I  make  my  judge  my  jury ;  be  accountant 
"Whether,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  spleen 
That  a  suspicious  rage  can  plead,  thou  hast 
Enforced  the  likelihood  of  scandal. 

Awel,  Doubt  not 
But  that  I  have  deiiverM  honest  truth. 
As  much  as  I  believe,  and  justly  witness. 

Adur,  Loose  grounds  to  raise  a  bulwark  of  re* 
proach  on ! 
And  thus  for  that. — My  errand  hither  is  not 
In  whining,  truant-like  submission. 
To  cry,  **  I  have  offended,  pray,  forgive  me ; 


-nouf  the  down 


Cfsoftrust  is  exchanged  for  plumes  <^  age,  &c.1    This  is  at  onee 
•  correct  tranalatian,  and  a  good  comment  on  the  well-known  line, 

**  InqMntta  tiue  cum  veniet  ploma  snperbto," 

wlueli  bat  torely  perplexied  (lie  criUea.— GiFroRO. 
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I  will  do  so  no  more :"  but  to  proclaim 

The  power   of  virtue,  whose   commanding  soTe- 

reignty 
Sets  bounds  to  rebel-bloods ;  and  checks,  restrainB, 
Custom  of  folly ;  by  example  teaches 
A  rule  to  reformation ;  by  rewards 
Crowns  worthy  actions,  and  invites  to  honour. 

Aurel,  Honour  and  worthy  actions  best  beseem 
Their  lips  who  practise  both,  and  not  discourse  'em. 

Aur.  Peace,  peace,  man ;  T  am  silent. 

Adur.  Some  there  are, 
And  they  not  few  in  number,  who  resolve 
No  beauty  can  be  chaste,  unless  attempted. 
Meeting  ofttimes  too  many  soon  seduced,  they 
Conclude  all  may  be  won  by  gifts;  by  service. 
Or  compliments  of  vows :  and  with  this  file 
I  stood  in  rank ;  conquest  secured  my  confidence. 
Spinella — storm  not,  Auria — was  an  object 
Of  study  for  fruition ;  here  I  angled. 
Not  doubting  the  deceit  could  fmd  resistance. 

AureL  After  confession,  follows — 

Aur,  Noise !  observe  him. 

Adur.  Oh,  strange!  by  all  the  comforts  of  my 
hopes, 
I  found  a  woman  good ; — a  woman  good ! 
Yet,  as  I  wish  belief,  or  do  desire 
A  memorable  mention,  so  much  majesty 
Of  humbleness,  and  scorn,  appear'd  at  once 
In  fair,  in  chaste,  in  wise  Spinella's  eyes. 
That  I  grew  dull  in  utterance,  and  one  frown 
From  her  cool'd  every  flame  of  sensual  appetite. 

Aur,  On,  sir,  and  do  not  stop. 

Adur.  Without  protests, 
I  pleaded  merely  love,  used  not  a  syllable. 
But  what  a  virgin  might  without  a  blush 
Have  listened  to,  and,  not  well  arm'd,  have  pitied ; 
But  she,  neglecting,  cried,  "  Come,  Auria,  come. 
Fight  for  thy  wife  at  home!"  then  in  rush'd  you, 
*  sir. 
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Talk'd  in  much  furjr,  parted ;  when  as  soon 
The  lady  Yanish'd,  after  her  the  rest. 

j9iir.  What  follow'd  1 

Adur.  My  contrition  on  mme  error ; 
In  execution  whereof  I  have  prov'd 
So  punctually  severe,  that  I  renounce 
All  memory,  not  to  this  onci^ult  alone. 
But  to  my  other  greater,  and  more  irksome. 
Now  he,  whoever  owns  a  name,  that  construeif 
This  repetition  the  report  of  fear. 
Of  falsehood,  or  imposture,  let  him  tell  me 
I  give  myself  the  lie,  and  I  will  clear 
The  injury,  and  man  to  man ; — or,  if 
Such  justice  may  prove  doubtful,  two  to  two, 
Or  three  to  three,  or  any  way  reprieve 
The  opinion  of  my  forfeit,  without  blemish. 

Avar.  Who  can  you  thinJc  I  am  ?  did  you  expect 
So  great  a  tameness  as  you  find,  Adumi, 
That  you  cast  loud  defiance  1  say — 

Adur,  I  have  robb'd  you 
Of  rigour,  Auria,  by  my  strict  self-penance 
For  the  presumption. 

Aur,  Sure,  Italians  hardly 
Admit  dispute  in  questions  of  this  nature ;  ^ 

The  trick  is  new. 

Adur,  I  find  my  absolution. 
By  vows  of  change  from  all  ignoble  practice. 

Aw,  Why,  look  ye,  friend,  I  told  you  this  before; 
You  would  not  be  persuaded : — ^let  me  think — 

\WaVki  apart* 

AureL  You  do  not  yet  deny  that  you  solicited 
The  lady  to  ill  purpose. 

Adur,  I  have  answer'd ; 
But  it  retum'd  much  quiet  to  my  mind, 
Perplex'd  with  rare  commotions. 

Aur,  That 's  the  way ; 
It  smooths  all  rubs. 

Aurel,  My  lord! 

Aur,  Fob !  I  am  thinking — 

Vol.  II.— 7 
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You  may  talk  forward. — ^If  it  take,'  'I  is  clear;. 
And  then — and  then, — and  so— and  so— 

Adur.  You  labour 
With  curious  engines,  sure. 

Aw,  Fine  ones !    I  take  you 
To  be  a  man  of  credit ;  else — 

Adur,  Suspicion 
Is  needless,  know  me  better. 

Aur.  Yet  you  must  not 
Part  from  me,  sir. 

Adur.  For  that,  your  pleasure. 

Aur,  "Come, 
Fight  for  thy  wife  at  home,  my  Auria !" — ^Yea, 
We  can  fight,  my  Spinella,  when  thine  honour 
Relies  upon  a  champion. — 

Re-enter  Trelcatio. 

Now? 

Trel  My  lord, 
Castanna,  with  her  sister,  and  Malfato 
Are  newly  enter'd. 

Aur,  Be  not  loud ;  convey  them 
Into  the  gallery. — Aurelio,  friend, 
Adurni,  lord,  we  three  will  sit  in  council. 
And  piece  a  hearty  league,  or  scuffle  shrewdly. 

[Exeunt 

1  Tbeee  mtiRings  of  Auria  will  be  better  understood  when  the  second 
tcene  of  the  finn  act  comes  under  the  perusal  of  the  reader.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  Auria,  as  a  nieans  of  lYeeing  every  circumstance  cf 
tettloosy  and  suspicion,  is  projecting  a  marriage  between  Adurni  and 
CastanM. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  House  of  Martoo* 

Enter  Martino,  Benatzi,  and  Leyidolcrv. 

Miri.  Ruffian,  out  of  my  doors !  thou  com'st  to 
Tob  me. — 
An  officer !  what,  ho ! — my  house  is  haunted 
By  a  lewd  pack  of  thieves,  of  harlots,  murderers, 
Rogues,  vagabonds !    I  foster  a  decoy  here ; 
And  she  trowls  on  her  ragged  customer 
To  cut  my  throat  for  pillage. 

Lev.  Good  sir,  hear  me. 

Ben.  Hear  or  not  hear, — let  him  rave  his  lungs  out 
— while  this  woman  hath  abode  under  this  roof,  I 
will  justify  myself  her  bedfellow  in  despite  of  denial; 
in  despite — those  are  my  words. 

Mart.  Monstrous !  why,  sirrah,  do  I  keep 
An  hospital  for  panders  ?    Oh,  thou  monster. 
Thou  she-confusion !  are  you  grown  so  rampant. 
That  from  a  private  wanton,  thou  proclaim'st  thy- 
self 
A  baggage  for  all  gamesters,  lords  or  gentlemen,  1 
Strangers  or  homespun  yeomen,  footposts,  pages. 
Roarers,  or  hangmen  ? 

Lev.  This  is  my  husband. 

Mart.  Husband! 

Ben.  Husband  natural,  I  have  married  her ;  and — 
what 's  your  verdict  on  the  match,  signor? 

Mart.  Husband,  and  married  her ! 

Lev.  Indeed,  't  is  truth. 

Mart.  A  proper  joining !  give  ye  joy,  great  mis- 
tress ; 
Your  fortunes  are  advanced,  marry  are  they 
What  jointure  is  assured,  pray?  some  three  thou- 
sand 
A-year  In  oaths  and  vermin  ?  fair  preferment ! 
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Was  ever  such  a  tatter'd  rag  of  man's  flesh, 
PatchM  up  for  copesmate  to  my  niece's  daughter ! 

Lev.  Sir,   for  my  mother's  name   forbear  this 
anger ; 
If  I  have  yoked  myself  beneath  your  wishes. 
Yet  is  my  choice  a  lawful  one :  and  I 
Will  live  as  truly  chaste  unto  his  bosom, 
As  e'er  my  faith  hath  bound  me. 

J\dart  A  sweet  couple ! 

Ben.  We  are  so :  for  mine  own  part,  however  my 
outside  appear  ungay,  I  have  wrestled  with  death, 
signor  Martino,  to  preserve  your  sleeps,  and  such 
as  you  are,  untroubled.  A  soldier  is  in  peace  a 
mockery,  a  very  town-bull  for  laughter ;  unthrifts, 
and  landed  babies  are  prey  curmudgeons  lay  their 
baits  for.  Let  the  wars  rattle  about  your  ears  once, 
and  the  security  of  a  soldier  is  right  honourable 
among  ye  then ;  that  day  may  shine  again.  So  to 
my  business. 

Mart.  A  soldier !  thou  a  soldier ! 
A  villanous  poor  banditti  rather ;  one  that 
Can  cant,  pad  for  a  cloak,  and,  in  the  dark. 
Pistol  a  straggler  for  a  quarter-ducat. 
A  soldier!  yes, — he  looks  as  if  he  had  not 
The  spirit  of  a  herring,  or  a  tumbler.* 

Ben.  Let  age  and  dotage  rage  together!  Levi- 
dolche,  thou  art  mine  ;  on  what  conditions,  the 
world  shall  soon  witness  :  yet  since  our  hands 
join'd,  I  have  not  interessed'^  my  possession  of  thy 
bed ;  nor  till  I  have  accounted  to  thy  injunction,  do 
I  mean :  kiss  me  quick,  and  resolute,  so ! — adieu, 
signor ! 

Lev.  Dear,  for  love's  sake,  stay. 


' or  a  tumbler.]    A  species  of  hound,  a  mongrel 

greyhound. 

8  Johnson  considers  this  word  as  synonymous  with  interest^  hut  in 
some  of  the  examples  which  be  gives,  and  in  many  others  which  might 
be  produced,  it  seems  to  convey  an  idea  of  a  more  intimate  connexion 
than  is  usually  understood  by  that  term ;  somewhat,  (br  iurtuioei  like 
bttpUcate,  inyolve,  iaweave,  dec— GirFoaD. 
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Ben.  Forbear  entreaties.  [Exit. 

Mart.  Ah,  thou— bnt  what  1    I  know  not  h«w  to 
call  thee : 
Fam  would  I  smother  grief,  but  out  it  mu«t ; 
My  heart  is  broke :  thou  hajst  for  many  a  day 
Been  at  a  loss,  and  now  art  lost  for  ever ; 
Lost,  lost,  without  recovery. 

Lev.  With  pardon, 
Let  me  restrain  your  sorrows. 

Mart.  'T  is  impossible ; 
Despair  of  rising  up  to  honest  fame 
Turns  all  the  courses  wild,  and  this  last  action 
Will  roar  thy  infamy. — Then  you  are  certainly 
Married,  forsooth,  unto  this  new-come  f 

Lev.  Yes, 
And  herein  every  hope  is  brought  to  life, 
Which  long  hath  lain  in  deadness;  I  have  once 

more 
Wedded  Benatzi,  my  divorced  husband. 

Mart.  Benatzi !  this  the  man  ? 

Lev.  No  odd  disguise 
Could  guard  him  from  discovery ,  't  is  he. 
The  choice  of  mv  ambition ;  Heaven  preserve  me 
Thankful  for  such  a  bounty !  yet  he  dreams  not 
Of  this  deceit ;  but  let  me  die  in  speaking. 
If  I  repute  not  my  success  more  happy 
Than  any  earthly  blessing.    Oh !  sweet  uncle, 
Rejoice  with  me ;  I  am  a  faithful  convert. 
And  will  redeem  the  stains  of  a  foul  name. 
By  love  and  true  obedience. 

Mart.  Force  of  passion 
Shows  me  a  child  again.    Do,  Levidolche, 
Perform  thy  resolutions ;  those  perform'd, 
I  have  been  only  steward  for  your  welfare. 
You  shall  have  all  between  ye. 

Lev.  Join  with  me,  sir ; 
Our  plot  requires  much  speed;  we  most  be  ear- 
nest. 
I  '11  tell  you  what  conditions  threaten  danger, 

7* 
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Unless  you  intermediate ;  let  us  hasten, 
For  fear  we  come  too  late. 

Mart.  As  thou  intendest 
A  virtuous  honesty,  I  am  thy  second 
To  any  office,  Levidolche  witty, 
My  niece,  my  witty  niece. 

Leo.  Let 's  slack  no  time,  sir.  [Eixeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

I 

An  Apartment  in  Trelcatio's  House, 

Enter  Trelcatio,  Malfato,  Spinella,  a$id  Cabtaiqia* 

Trel.  Kinsman  and  ladies,  have  a  little  patienee. 
All  will  be  as  you  wish :  I  '11  be  your  warrant. 
Fear  nothing;  Auria  is  a  noble  fellow. 
I  leave  ye ;  but,  be  sure,  I  am  in  hearing: 
Take  courage.  [ExiL 

Mai.  Courage !  they  who  have  no  hearts. 
Find  none  to  lose ;  ours  is  as  great  as  his, 
"Who  defies  danger  most. — Sure,  state   and  cere- 
mony 
Inhabit  here.    Like  strangers,  we  shall  wait 
Formality  of  entertainment.    Cousin, 
Let  us  return ;  't  is  paltry. 

Spin.  Gentle  sir, 
Confine  your  passion ;  my  attendance  only 
Commends  a  duty. 

Cast.  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  sister ! — 
He  comes,  your  husband  comes;  take  comfort, 
sister. 

Enter  Auria  and  AtiRELio. 

Aur.  Malfato! 

Mai.  Auria! 

Aur.  Cousin,  would  mine  arms, 
In  their  embraces,  might  at  once  deliver 
^efitionately  what  interest  your  merit 
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Holds  in  my  estimation !    I  may  chide 

The  cojoiess  of  this  intercourse  betwixt  us. 

Which  a  retired  privacy  on  your  part 

Hath  pleas'd  to  show :  if  aught  of  my  endeayours 

Can  purchase  kind  opinion,  I  shall  honour 

The  means  and  practice. 

Med.  'T  is  your  charity. 

Aurd.  Worthy  Malfato ! 

Med.  Provident  Aurelio ! 

Aur.  Castanna,  virtuous  maid ! 

Cast.  Your  servant,  brother. 

Aur.  But  who  's.  that  other  %  such  a  face  mine 
eyes 
Have  been  acquainted  with;  the  sight  resembles 
Something  wmch  is  not  quite  lost  to  remembrance. 

[Spinella  kneeli* 
Why  does  the  lady  kneel  1  to  whom  1  pray  rise ; 
I  shall  forget  civility  of  manners. 
Imagining  you  tender  a  false  tribute. 
Or  Mm  to  whom  you  tender  it  a  counterfeit 

[She  rises, 

Med.  My  lord,  you  use  a  borrow'd  bravery, 
Not  suiting  fair  constructions :  may  your  fortunes 
Mount  higher  than  can  apprehension  reach  'em ! 
Yet  this  waste  kind  of  antic  sovereignty 
Unto  a  wife  who  equals  every  best 
Of  your  deserts,  achievements,  or  prosperity. 
Bewrays  a  barrenness  of  noble  nature : 
Let  upstarts  exercise  uncomely  roughness. 
Clear  spirits  to  the  humble  will  be  humble. — 
You  know  your  wife,  no  doubt. 

Aur.  'Cry  ye  mercy,  gentleman ! 
Belike  you  come  to  tutor  a  good  carriage. 
Are  expert  in  the  nick  on 't :  we  shall  study 
Instructions  quaintly — "  wife,"  you  saidi  agreed. 
Keep  fair,  and  stand  the  trial. 

Spin.  Those  words  raise 
A  lively  soul  in  her,  who  almost  pelded 
To  faintness  and  stupidity;  I  thsmkye : 
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Though  pmve  what  judge  you  will,  till  I  can  purge 
Objections  which  require  lielief  and  conscience, 
I  have  no  kindred,  sister,  husband,  friend. 
Or  pity  for  my.  plea. 

MaL  Call  ye  tjiis  welcome  ? 
We  are  mistook,  Castanna. 

Cast  Oh!  my  lord. 
Other  respects  were  promised. 

Aur.  Said  ye,  lady, 
"  No  kindred,  sister,  husband,  friend  ?" 

^n.  Nor  name ; 
With  this  addition — I  disclaim  all  benefit 
Of  mercy  from  a  charitable  thought ; 
If  one  or  all  the  subtleties  of  mafice, 
If  any  engineer  of  faithless  discord. 
If  supposition  for  pretence  in  folly. 
Can  point  out,  without  injury  to  goodness, 
A  likelihood  of  guilt  in  my  behaviour. 
Which  may  declare  neglect  in  every  duty, 
Reauired,  fit,  or  exacted. 

Aur.  High  and  peremptory ! 
The  confidence  is  masculine. 

Mai.  Why  not  ? 
An  honourable  cause  gives  life  to  truth. 
Without  control. 

Spin.  I  can  proceed ;  that  tongue, 
Whose  venom,  by  traducing  spotless  honour. 
Hath  spread  th'  infection,  is  not  more  mine  enemy. 
Than  theirs,  or  his  weak  and  besotted  brains  are, 
On  whom  the  poison  of  its  canker'd  falsehood 
Hath  wrought  for  credit  to  so  foul  a  mischief. 
Speak,  sir,  the  churlish  voice  of  this  combustion, 
Aurelio,  speak ;  nor,  gentle  sir,  forbear 
Aught  what  you  know,  but  roundly  use  your  elo- 
quence 
Against  a  mean  defendant. 

Mat.  He 's  put  to 't ; 
It  seems  the  challenge  gravels  him. 

AureL  My  intelligence 
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Was  issue  of  my  doubts,  not  of  my  knowledge. 
A  self-confession  may  crave  assistance; 
Let  the  lady's  justice  then  impose  the  penance. 
So,  in  the  rules  of  friendship,  as  of  love, 
Suspicion  is  not  seldom  an  improper 
Advantage  for  the  knitting  faster  joints 
Of  faithmllest  affection,  by  the  fevers 
Of  casualty  unloosM,  where  lastly  error 
Hath  run  into  the  toil. 

Spin.  Woful  satisfaction 
For  a  divorce  of  hearts ! 

Jiur.  So  resolute  % 
I  shall  touch  nearer  home :  behold  these  hairs^ 
Great  masters  of  a  spirit,*  yet  they  are  not 
By  winter  of  old  age  quite  hid  in  snow ;       r. 
Some  messengers  of  time,  I  must  acknowledge^ 
Among  them  took  up  lodging :  when  we  first 
£xchang'd  our  faiths  in  wedlock,  I  was  proud 
I  did  prevail  with  one  whose  youth  and  beauty 
Deserv'd  a  choice  more  suitable  in  both. 
Advancement  to  a  fortune  could  not  court 
Ambition,  either  on  my  side  or  hers : 
Love  drove  the  bargain,  and  the  truth  of  love 
Confirm'd  it,  I  conceived.    But  disproportion 
In  years  among  the  married  is  a  reason 
For  change  of  pleasures :  whereto  I  reply, 
Our  imion  was  not  forced,  't  was  by  consent ; 
So  then  the  breach  in  such  a  case  appears 
Unpardonable: — say  your  thoughts. 

Spin.  My  thoughts 
In  tnat  respect  are  as  resolute  as  yours, 
The  same ;  yet  herein  evidence  of  frailty 
Deserv'd  not  more  a  separation. 
Than  doth  charge  of  disloyalty  objected 


-Behold  these  hairs^ 


Oreat  masters  of  a  spirit^  dec] 

Lenlt  albescens  animos  cairilliui, 
LUium  et  rixe  capidos,  &c. 

GirroRD. 
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Without  or  ground  or  witness :  women's  faults 
Subject  to  punishments,  and  men's  applauded. 
Prescribe  no  laws  in  force.        4  , 

Aurd*  Are  you  so  nimble  1 

Mol>  A  soul  sublimed  from  dross  by  competition, 
Such  as  is  mighty  Auria's  famed,  descends 
From  its  own  sphere,  when  injuries,  profound  ones, 
Yield  to  the  combat  of  a  scolding  mastery. 
Skirmish  of  words.    Hath  your  wife  lewdly  ranged, 
Adulterating  the  honour  of  yoiu*  bed? 
Withhold  dispute ;  but  execute  your  vengeance 
With  unresisted  rage ;  we  shall  look  on, 
Allow  the  fact,  and  spurn  her  from  our  bloods : 
Else,  not  detected,  you  have  wrong'd  her  innocence 
Unworthily  and  childishly,  for  which 
I  challenge  satisfaction.  | 

QasU  'T  is  a  tyranny 
Over  an  humble  and  obedient  sweetness, 
Ungently  to  insult. 

Emier  Adurni. 

A^w.  That  I  make  good, 
And  must  without  exception  find  admittance. 
Fitting  the  party  who  hath  herein  interest. 
Put  case  I  was  in  fault,  that  fault  stretch'd  merely 
To  a  misguided  thought ;  and  who  in  presence. 
Except  the  pair  of  sisters,  fair  and  matchless. 
Can  quit  an  imputation  of  like  folly  ? 
Here  I  ask  pardon,  excellent  Spinella, 
Of  only  you ;  that  granted,  he  among  you. 
Who  calls  an  even  reckoning,  shall  meet 
An  even  accountant. 

Aur,  Baited  by  confederacy ! 
I  must  have  right. 

^n.  And  I,  my  lord,  my  lord — 
What  stir  and  coil  is  here !  you  can  suspect  I 
So  reconciliation  then  is  needless : — 
Conclude  the  difference  by  revenge,  or  part, 
And  never  more  see  one  another.    Sister, 
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Lend  me  thine  arm;  I  have  assmned  a  courage 
Above  my  force,  and  can  hold  out  no  lopger : 
Auria,  unkind,  unk^d ! 

Cast  She  faints. 

Aur.  Spinella! 
Regent  of  my  affections,  thou  hast  conquered : 
I  find  thy  virtues  as  I  left  them,  perfect. 
Pure  and  unflawM ;  for  instance,  let  me  claim 
Castanna's  promise. 

Ccut,  Mine? 

Aur.  Yours,  to  whose  faith 
I  am  a  guardian,  not  by  imposition. 
But  by  you  chosen.    Look  you,  I  havie  fitted 
A  husband  for  you,  noble  and  deserving; 
No  shrinking  back.    Adumi,  I  present  her^ 
A  wife  of  worth. 

Mat,  How's  that? 

Adur.  So  great  a  blessing 
Crowns  all  desires  of  life. — The  motion,  lady, 
To  me,  I  can  assure  you,  is  not  sudden : 
But  welcomed  and  forethought ;    would  yoii  Qould 

please  * 

To  say  the  like ! 

Aur.  Castanna,  do. — Speak,  dearest, 
It  rectifies  all  crooked,  vain  surmises ; 
I  prithee  speak. 

Spin.  The  courtship 's  somewhat  quick. 
The  match,  it  seems,  agreed  on ;  do  not,  sister, 
Reject  the  use  of  fate. 

Cast.  I  dare  not  question 
The  will  of  heaven. 

Mai.  Unthought  of  and  unlook'd  for  ! 

iSpin.  My  ever-honourd  lord. 

Aurel.  This  marriage  frees 
Bach  circumstance  of  jealousy. 

Aur.  Make  no  scruple, 
Castanna,  of  the*choice ;  U  is  firm  and  real : 
Why  else  have  I  so  long  with  tameness  noorish'd 
Report  of  wrongs^  but  that  I  fixed  on  issue 


■y- 
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Of  my  desires  %  Italians  use  not  dalliancey 
But  execution :  herein  I  degenerated 
From  custom  of  our  nation; 

[turns  to  SpineHa.] — ^Yet  in  soofl!. 
My  dearest,  I  might  blame  your  causeless  absencet 
To  whom  my  love  add  nattire  were  no  strangers : 
But  being  in  your  kinsman's  house,  I  honour 
His  hospitable  friendship,  and  must  thank  it. 
Now  lasting  truce  on  all  hands. 

Jure/.  You  will  pardon 
A  fash  and  over-busy  curiosity  1 ' 

Spin.  It  was  to  blame ;  but  the  success  remits  it. 

Adur.    Sir,    what   presumptions  formerly  haye 
grounded 
Opinion  of  unfitting  carriage  to  you, 
On  my  part  I  shall  faithfully  acquit 
At  easy  summons. 

Mai.  You  prevent  the  nicety ; 
Use  your  own  pleasure. 

Benatzi  rushes  in  with  his  sword  drawn,Jollorooed  hy 
Levidolchk  and  Martino. 

Aurle.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Aur.  Matter? 

Ben.  Adunii  and  Malfato  found  together! 
Now  for  a  glorious  vengeance. 

Lev.  Hold,  oh,  hold  him  ! 

Aurel.  This  is  no  place  for  murder;  yield  thy 
sword. 

Aur.  Yield  it,  or  force  it ; — [Ben.  is  disarmed.] — set 
you  up  your  shambles 
Of  slaughter  in  my  presence  ? 

Adur.  Let  him  come. 

Mai.  What  can  the  ruffian  mean  ?  ' 

Ben.  I  am  prevented; 
The  temple  or  the  chamber  of  the  duke 
Had  else  not  proved  a  sanctuary.     Lord, 
Thou  hast  dishonourably  wrong'd  my  wife. 


¥ 
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Adw.  Thy  wife !    I  know  not  her,  nor  thee. 

Aur.  Fear  nothing. 

Lfp.  Yes,  meyoubiow.  Heaven  has  agntle  mercy 
Fo^>enitent  offenders :  blessed  ladies. 
Repute  me  not  a  castaway,  though  once 
I  fell  into  some  lapses^* which  our  sex    ' 
Are  oft  entangled  by ;  yet  whal(|  have  been 
Concerns  me  now  no  more,  who  am  resolv'd    • 
On  a  new  life.    This  gentleman,  Benata^ 
Disguised  as  yon  see,  I  have  remarried. — 
I  knew  you  at  first  sight,  and  tender  conitantly jii^ 
Submission  for  all  errors.  V 

Mart.  Nay,  't  is  true,  sir. 

Bea.  I  joy  in  the  discoTer}^  am  thankful^ 
Unto  #ie  change. 

Awr»  Let  wonder  henceforth  cease. 
For  I  am  partner  with  Benatzi's  counsels. 
And  in  them  was  director :  I  have  seen 
The  man  do  service  in  the  wars  late  past, 
Woittr^  an  ample  mention :  but  of  that 
At  large  hereafter;  repetitions  now^  .r  ■ 

^f  good  or  bad,  would  straiten  time  presented 
Tor  other  use. 

Mart  Welcome,  and  welcome  ever. 

Ltv.  Mine  eyes,  sir,  never  shall  without  a  blush 
Receive  a  look  from  yours :  please  to  forget 
All  passages  of  rashness ;  such  attempt 
Was  mhie,  and  only  mine. 

MaTYow  have  found  a  way 
To  happiness ;  I  honour  the  conversion. 

1  J  joy  in  the  discovery,  am  thankful 
Unto  the  change.]  Benatzl  takes  the  matter  with  all  doe  compo* 
sure.  That  his  preeious  moiety  shoald  recognise  him  Ihrovgh  his  rags, 
his  fbrmidable  mustaohins,  and  his  Pistol-like  demeanour,  is  natural 
enoagh ;  the  wonder  is  that  Benat^  ahould  not  recollect  her.  She  wore 
no  disgaise,  she  retains  the  name  by  which  he  married  her,  she  stni 
livod,  as  before,  with  her  foolish  nncle,  and  she  confides  to  him  a  part  of 
her  history,  in  which  be  was  a  sharer.  The  amhor  aeeim  to  tuve  dis- 
covered all  this  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  has  jnst  allowed  ns  to  sur- 
mise, from  Auria's  next  speech,  that  the  "  remarried  gentleman''  might 
not  be  so  complete  a  dupe  as  he  appears.— ^irroao. 

Vol.  IL— 8 
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Adur.  Then  I  am  freed. 

Mai.  May  style  fotit  ftieM  your  serTant. 

Mart.  Now  all  that  '■  mine  is  theirs.  v^  i^ 

Adur.  But  let  me  add  '^ 

An  offering  to  the  altar  of  this  peace. 

'  [Oroes  her  inonq^- 

Aur.  How  likes  Spinella  this!  onrholyday     i. 
Deserves  the  calendar. 

Spin.  ThiB^ntlewoman 
RefonnM,  must  in  my  thoughts  live  fair  and  worthy. 
Indeed  you  shall.  [Offering  her  money. 

Sut  And  mine ;  the  novelty 
^  Requires  a  friendly  love. 

Leo*  You  are  kind  and  bomitiful. 

Enter  Trelcatio,  Futelli,  Amoretta9  Pubo^  Jhpmg 
in  FuLGOso  and  Guzman. 

Trd.  By  your  leaves,  lords  and  ladies !  to  your 
jollities, 
I  bring  increase  with  mine  too ;  here 's  a  jrnnumtM 
Whom  I  call  son-in-law,  for  so  my  daughter 
Will  have  it.  [Presentmff  FvTf 

Amor.  Yeth,  in  sooth  the  will. 

Trel.  Futelli 
Hath  wean'd  her  from  this  pair. 

Piero.  Stand  forth,  stout  lovers. 

Trel.   Top   and    top-gallant   pair — and    for  his 
pains, 
She  will  have  him  or  none.    He 's  not  the  richest 
I'  the  parish ;  but  a  wit :  I  say,  amen, 
Because  I  cannot  help  it. 

Amor.  'T  ith  no  matter. 

Aur.  We  '11  remedy  the  penury  of  fortune ; 
They  shall  with  us  to  Corsica.     Our  cousin 
Must  not  despair  of  means,  since  't  is  believed 
Futelli  can  deserve  a  place  of  trust. 

Fut.  You  are  in  all  unfellow'd. 

Amor.  Withely  thpoken. 

Piero.  Think  on  Piero,  sir. 
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* 

JSur.  Pierqt,ye8; 
Bal  wbat-of  these  twr| 

im  follow 

lies,  play  at  cards,  make  sport,  and  whistley 
iTse  sluU  bear  me  put :  ja  lazy  life 
mry  and  deboshM ;  fight  you  abi#d, 
AbA  we  '11  be  gaming,  while  |aMlght,  at  home, 
Run  hig^  ran  low,  here  is  a  Stmm  can  do  H. 
But  for  my  martial  brother,  don,  pay  ]pynake  him 
A— wliat  d  ^e  call 't— a  setting  dog^— a  sentinql ; 
I  *11  mend  his  weekly  pay.  ^^. 

Oia.  He  shall  deserye  it.  >"lP     Ik 

Yoaehsafe  emplojrment,  hodtturable.  i^^     v 

Marry,  V^  *  * 

[^fiagmerousdon.' 

.  unfit  to  lose  him. 
Command  doth  liipit  us  short  time  for  i^^vels ; 
We  must  be  thrifty  in  them.    None,  I  trast, 
gepjnea  at  these  delights,  they  are  free  and  harmless : 
iMPJiMms  at  sea,  the  dangers  o'er, 
BafetfT  and  welcoihes'better  tastei|iihore.    [ExeimL 
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THE  SUN'S  DARUNG. 

A  MORAL  MASQUE. 


.> 


BT  J<J!H|t  VORD  AND  THOMAS  DECKER. 

•  8» 


•^ 


*^' 


Thi  Suit's  BiiRtiNo.]  Of  this  <<  moral  masque,^  which 
written  conjointly  by  Ford  and  Decker,  and  was  acted 
with  great  applause,  an  analysis  has  been  given  in  the 
introductory  matter.  "I  know  not  on  whAt  authority 
I^mgbaine  speaks,"  says  M4[  Gifford,  <*  but  he  expressly 
attributes  the  greater  part  alibis  mask  to  Ford.  As  far  as 
concerns  the  wst  two  acts  i  agree  with  him ;  and  a  long 
and  clear  examination  of  this  poet's  manner  enables  me  to 
speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  But  I  trace  Decker 
perpetually  in  the  other  three  acts,  and  through  the  whole 
of  the  comic  part."  However  imperfectly  for  moral  pur- 
poses this  ma^  may  have  been  conceived  or  executed,  a 
fine  vein  of  po^kry  unquestionably  runs  throughout  it ;  and 
this,  togetho^Milli  its  activity  and  bustle,  its  May-games, 
its  delicious^^iigpiLinto  rural  life,  us  songs,  and  its  dances, 
most  of  which,  no  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  lively  pen  of 
Decker,  seem  to  have  rendered  it  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people.  The  character  of  "  Folly"  was  no  uncommon  one 
in  ue  old  moralities,  but  our  authors  s^em  to  have  had  an 
eye  more  particularly  upon  a  predecessor  of  the  name  in  the 
morality,  entitled  «  The  Worlde  and  the  Chylde."  Their 
**  Masque  of  the  Four  JSlements,"  of  which  little  more  than 
the  title  has  been  obtruded  on  the  present  readei^robably 
also  grew  out  of  an  earlier  performance,  called  **The  Inteiw 
lude  of  the  Four  Elements." 


TO 
THK   RIGHT  HONOURABLB 

THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEr, 

■ABL   OF   SOUTHAMPTON, 
LORD  WBI0THB8LET,  OF  TICHFIKI.D,  BTO.^ 

MY  LORD, 

Herodotus  reports,  that  the  Egyptians,  by  wrappiiif 
their  dead  in  ^lass,  present  them  lively  to  all  po«tentj; 
but  your  lordship  will  do  more,— 4)y  the  vivifying  beams  of 
your  acceptation  revive  the  parents  of  this  or]^an  pooii, 
and  make  them  live- to  eternity.  While  the  stage  flourished, 
the  POBM  lived  by  the  breath  of  general  applauses,  and  the 
virtual  fervour  of  the  court ;  but  since  hath  languished  for 
want  of  heat,  and  now,  near  shrunk  up  with  cold,  creeps, 
with  a  shivering  fear,  to  extend  itself  at  the  flames  of  your 
benignity.  My  lord,  though  it  seems  rough  and  forlorn,  it 
is  the  issue  of  worthy  parents,  and  we  doubt  not  but  you 
will  find  it  accomplished  with  their  virtue.  Be  pleased, 
then,  my  lord,  to  give  it  entertainment ;  the  more  destitute 
and  needy  it  is,  the  greater  reward  may  be  challenged  by 
your  charity ;  and  so,  being  sheltered  under  your  wings, 
and  comforted  by  the  sunshine  of  your  favour,  it  will  be- 
come proof  against  the  injustice  of  time,  and,  like  one  of 
Demetrius's  statues,  appear  fresher  and  fresher  to  all  ages. 
My  lord,  were  we  not  confident  of  the  excellence  of  the 
piece,  we  should  not  dare  to  assume  an  impudence  to  prefer 
It  to  a  person  of  your  honour  and  known  judgment ;  whose 

1  Lord  WriothesUy,  of  TicJifield^  <(  e.]  Tbomas,  fourth  earl  of  South- 
ampton, eminent  njrbis  rare  virtues;  more  eminent  for  those  of  bis 
daughter,  the  admirable  Lady  Rachacl  Ruraeli.  He  succeed<t]  his 
fkther  Henry,  third  earl,  tba  fhend  and  patron  of  Shaks|)eare,  in  1634, 
and  died  in  1667.  If  more  be  wanting  to  bis  fame,  it  may  be  added 
that  be  enjoyed  the  (tieada^V^  «M  TOAniod  tbe  praise  of  tbe  Earl  tf 
OaraiidoD.— GirroRD. 
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are  ready  sacrifices  to  your  name  apd  honour,  being, 
your  lordship's  most  humble  and  most  obligedly 
liye  servants, 

.    #         Thbophilvs  Bibd, 
^  AiniBEw  Pennbtouxokb. 

Uttle  more  is  known  of  Bird  tban  what  is  told  by  tbe  sensible  author 
of  tbe  Hutoria  Histrioriica,  that  "he  was  one  of  the  eminent  actors  at 
tbe  Cockpit,  be(bre  tlie  wars."  He  probably  played  in  tbe  Ladifa  Trials 
to  which  be  has  a  prologne ;  aad  he  is  known  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
several  of  Beaamont  waA  Fletcher's  pieces.  In  164T,  when  tlie  success 
of  the  puritans  bad  enabled  them  to  close  the  theatres,  and  consign  the 
great  actors  of  that  period  to  hopdess  poverty,  he  J(^ned  with  lA)win. 
Taylor,  and  others,  m  bringing  rait  a  »>lk>  edition  of  Beanmont  ana 
Fletcher,  which  they  dedicated  to  Philip,  Eail  of  Pembioke,  who  ill 
dessnred  tbe  honour. 

Andrew  Penneycuicke  was  also  an  actor  of  some  celebrity.  He  is 
eotitled  to  our  gratitude  ft>r  haTii^  as  Shirley  expresses  it,  **in  that 
tisgleal  sge  in  which  the  theatre  itself  was  outacted.*  rsseoed  not 
onfy  this,  and jperliMs  the  followinf  drama,  but  also  Msssugsrti  admiFs- 
ble  eomsdy  of  the  City  Madarn^  flrom  what  be  calls  the  **  teeth  of  time;" 
aad  somsthing  yet  more  destructiTe  than  the  teeth  of  time,  the  vulgar 
aad  msHgaam  persecutioa  of  all  that  tended  to  harmonize  fljid  fanpioya 


DRAMA.TIS  PERSONJB. 


Phcebus,  the  Sun. 

Raybbight,  the  SunU  Darling. 

Spbino. 

Youth,     \ 

Delight,  >  her  attendttnis. 

Health,  ) 

SuMMB|t. 

Plenty. 
Pomona. 

Cupid. 

Fobtune. 

Autumn.  . 

Bacchanalian. 

Bounty. 

Winteb. 

Time. 

Priest  of  the  Sun, 

HUMOUB. 

Folly. 

A  Soldiery  a  Spaniard^  an  Italian  dancer^  a  French 
tailor,  a  Forester ,  Maskers,  Clowns,  4^, 
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ACT  1.    SCENE  I. 

A  Temple  with  an  Mtar. — Ratbrioht  discovered 

adeep. 

V  Enter  ike  Pri^  of  the  Sim. 

Priest.  Let  your  tunes,  you  sweet-voiced  si^eres. 
Overtake  him : 
Chann  his  fancies,  ope  his  ears ; 

Now  wake  him !  [Music  voithin^ 

SONG. 

Fancies  are  but  streams 
It  Of  vain  pleasure : 

Th^Vi  who  by  their  dreams 

True  joys  measure. 
Feasting  starve,  laughing  weep^ 
Playing  smart :  while  in  sleep 
Fools,  with  shadows  smiling^ 
Wake  and  find 
Hopes  like  wind. 
Idle  hopes,  beguiling. 
Thoughts  fly  away  ;  Time  hath  passed  them ; 
Wake  now,  awake  !  see  and  taste  them  ! 

^      Ray.  [waking.']  That  I  might  ever  slumber,  and 
enjoy  ^ 

Contents  as  happy  as  littipurs  best  wishes 
L  Can  fancy  or  imagine  l-W^a  cnfelty 

Beyond  example,  to  usurp  the  peade 

I  sat  enthrqn'd  in ;  who  was 't  pluck'd  me  from  it  ? 
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Priest  Young  man,  look  hither !  « 

Ray.  Good,  I  envy  not 
The  pomp  of  your  high  office^  all  preferment 
Of  earthly  glories  are  lo  me  diseases. 
Infecting  those  sound^parts  which  shc^ld  presenre 
The  flattering  retribution^to  my  thankftilness. 

Priest.  Raybright, 
Thou  draw'st  thy  great  descent  from  my  grand 

patron. 
The  Sun,  whose  priest  I  am. 

Ray.  For  small  advantage. 
He  who  is  high-bom  never  mounts  yon  battle- 
ments 
Of  sparkling  stars,  unless  he  be  in  spirit 
As  humble  as  tlie  child  of  one  that  sweats 
To  eat  the  dear-earnM  bread  of  honest  tliriit. 

Priest.  Hast  thou  not  flow'd  in  honours  % 

Ray.  Honours !    I  M  not  be  baited  with  my  fearv 
Of  losing  them,  to  be  their  monstrous  creature 
An  age  together :  't  is  besides  as  comfortable 
To  die  upon  the  embroidery  of  the  grass, 
Unminded,  as  to  set  a  world  at  gaze. 
While  from  a  pinnacle  I  tumble  down 
And  break  my  neck,  to  be  talk'd  of  and  wonderM  at.. 

Priest.  You  have  worn  rich  habits. 

Ray.  Fine  ass-trappings! 
'T  is  a  stout  happiness  to  wear  good  clothes. 
Yet  live  and  die  a  fool ! — mew ! 

Priest.  You  have  had  choice 
Of  beauties  to  enrich  your  marriage-bed. 

Ray.  Monkeys  and  paraquitoes  are  as  pretty 
To  play  withal,  though  not  indeed  so  gentle. 
Honesty's  indeed  a  fine  jewel,  but  the  Indies 
Where 't  grows  is  hard  to  be  discover'd :  'troth,  sir, 
I  care  for  no  long  travels  with  lost  labour. 

Priest.  Pleasures  of  every, sense  have  been  your 
servants, 
Whenas  you  have  commanded  them* 

Bay.  To  threaten  ruin> 
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Comipt  the  purity  of  knowledge ;  wrest 
Desires  of  better  life  to  those  of  this,  . 
This  scurvy  one,  this  kj[e  scarce  worth  the  keeping ! 

Priest.  'T is melancfioly, andtoofond indulgence 
To  your  owii|luU'd  affectiOiiai%lr«.y  your  jud^ent ; 
You  could  not  else  be  thus  lost,  or  suspect 
The  care  your  ancestor  the  Sun  takes  of  you. 

Ray.  The  care !  the  scorn  he  throws  on  me. 

Prteii.  Fy!  fy! 
Have  you  been  sent  out  into  stranger  lands, 
Seen  courts  of  foreign  kings ;  by  uem  been  graced. 
To  bring  home  such  neglect? 

Raif,  I  have  reason  for  it. 

PneiL  Pray  show  it. 

Ray,  Since  my  coming  home  I  have  found 
More  sweets  in  one  unprofitable  dream. 
Than  in  my  life's  whole  pilgrimage. 

PricMi.  Your  fantasy 
Misleads  your  judgment  vainly.    Sir,  in  brief, 
I  am  to  tell  you,  how  I  have  received 
From  your  progenitor,  my  lord,  the  Sun, 
A  token,  that  he  visibly  will  descend 
From  the  celestial  orb,  to  gratify 
AIT  your  wild  longings. 

/wy.  Very  likely !  when  pray  1 
The  world  the  while  shall  be  beholding  to  him 
For  a  long  night ; — candle  and  lantern,  sure. 
Will  provf  to  an  excessive  rate  i*  the  city. 

Pnest.  These  are  but  flashes  of  a  brain  disordei'd^ 
Contain  your  float  of  spleen  in  seemly  bounds ; 
Your  eyes  shall  be  your  witness. 

Ray.  He  may  come. 

Enter  Time,  whipping  Folly,  in  rag'f ,  bejore  him. 

Tttne.  Hence,  hence,  thou  shame  of  nature,  man- 
kind's foil ! 
Time  whips  thee  from  the  world,  kicks  thee,  and 
scorns  thee. 

FoL  Whip  me  from  the  world !  why  whip  t  am  1 

Vol.  !!.-^ 
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a  dog,  a  cur,  a  mongrel  T  bow  wow !  do  thy  wonti  I 
defy  ihee.  [Sung** 

Out  on  Titne,  I  care  nc^  ; 

Being  past,  H  is  nathvngf 
Vll  he  free  and  spare  not; 
Sorrows  are  lifers  loathinff^ 
Melancholy 
Is  but  folly ; 
Mirth  and  youth  are  plotters : 
Time,  ffo  hang  thee  ! 
I  will  bang  thee. 
Though  I  die  in  totters."^ 

Go,  mend  thyself,  cannibal !  't  is  not  without  need  • 
I  am  sure  the  times  were  never  more  beggarly  and 
proud;  waiting-women  flaunt  it  in  cast-suits,  and 
their  ladies  fall  for  'em ;  knaves  over-brave  wise  men, 
while  wise  men  stand  with  cap  and  knee  to  fools.-^ 
Pitiful  Time  !  pitiful  Time  ! 

Time,  Out,  foul,  prodigious,  and  abortive  birth ! 
Behold  the  sandglass  of  thy  days  is  broke. 

FoL  Bring  me  another ;  I  '11  shatter  that  too. 

Time,  No,  thou'st  misspent  thy  hours,  lavish'd, 
fool-like, 
The  circuit  of  thy  life  in  ceaseless  riots : 
It  is  not  therefore  fit  that  thou  shouldst  live 
In  such  a  court,  as  the  Sun's  majesty 
Vouchsafes  to  illuminate  with  his  bright  beams. 

Fol,  In  any  court,  father  bald-pate,  where  my  gran- 
nam  the  Moon  shows  her  horns.  1  '11  live  here  and 
laugh  at  the  bravery  of  ignorance,  maugre  thy  abomi- 
nable beard. 

Ttmc.  Priest  of  the  Sun,  't  is  near  about  the  minute 
Thy  patron  will  descend ;  scourge  hence  this  trifle : 
Time  is  ne'er  lost,  till,  in  the  common  schools 
Of  impudence,  time  meets  with  wilful  fools.     [EocU. 

Ray,  Pray,  sir,  what  are  yon  ? 

1  Though  J  die  in  totters,]  i.  e.  tatters.    So  the  word  was  nsvally 
wiittea  byourdramatlBts.— ^SiFFOKD. 
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FoL  No  matter  wjiat ;  what  are  ypu  T 

Bay.  Not  as  you  are,  I  thank  my  bettgr  fates ;  I 
am  grandchild  to  the  Suq.  "^ 

FoL  And  I  am  cousin-german,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  removes  off,  to  the  Moon,  and  mv  name  is 
Folly.  ,  ■ 

Ray.  Folly,  sir !  of  what  quality  %  , 

Fot  Quality!  any  quality  in  fashion;  drinking, 
singing,  dancing,  dicing,  swearing,  roaring,  lying, 
cogging,  canting,  ei  cetera.    Will  you  have  any  more  % 

Raa/'  You  have  a  merry  heart,  if  you  can  guide  it. 

FoL  Yes,  'faith ; ,  so,  so :  I  laugh  not  at  those  whom 
I  fear,  I  fear  not  those  whom  I  love ;  and  I  love  not 
any  whom  I  laugh  not  at :  pretty  strange  humour  is  *t  41 
not? 

Bay.  To  any  one  that  knows  you  ^ot,  it  is. 

Priest.  You  must  avoid. 

FoL  Away,  away!  I  have  no  such  meaning,  in- 
deed, Is^ !  [J\hksic  of  Recorders*  -^ 

Priest.  Hark !  the  fair  hour  is  come ;  draw  to  the  altar*, 
And,  with  amazement,  reverence,  and  comfort. 
Behold  the  broad-eyed  lamp  of  heaven  descending ! 
Stand! 

The  Sun  appears  above. 

Sun.  Raybright!      # 

Priest.  It  calls  you ;  answer. 

Ray.  Lord  and  father ! 

Sun.  We  know  thy  cares ;  appear  to  give  release : 
Boldly  make  thy  demands,  for  we  will  please 
To  grant  whate'er  thoii  su'st  for. 

Ray.  Fair-beam'd  sir ! 
I  dare  not  greedily  prefer 
Eternity  of  Earth's  delights. 
Before  that  duty  which  invites 
My  filial  piety ;  in  this 
Your  love  shall  perfect  my  heart's  bliss, 
If  I  but  for  one  only  year. 
Enjoy  the  several  pleasures  here, 
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Which  every  season  in  his  kind 
Can  bless  a  mortal  with. 

Sun*  I  find 
Thy  reason  breeds  thy  appetite,  and  grant  it 
Thou  master'st  thy  desire,  and  shalt  not  want  it. 
To  the  Spring  garden  let  him  be  convey'd. 
And  entertain'd  there  by  that  lovely  maid : 
All  the  varieties  the  Spring  can  show, 
Be  subject  to  his  will. 

Priest.  Light's  lord !  we  go. 

[Exeunt  Prirst  and  Ratbbioht. 

FoL  And  I  will  follow,  that  am  not  in  love  with 
such  fopperies.  [ExU. 

Sun,  We  must  descend,  and  leave   awhile   our 
sphere,! 
To  greet  the  world. — ^Ha!  there  does  now  appear 
A  circle  in  this  round,  of  beams  that  shine 
As  if  their  friendly  lights  would  darken  mine : 
No,  let  them  shine  oat  still ;  for  these  are  they. 
By  whose  sweet  favours,  when  our  warmths  decay, 
Even  in  the  storms  of  winter,  daily  nourish 
Our  active  motions,  which  in  summer  flourish 
By  their  fair  quick'ning  dews  of  noble  loves : 
Oh,  may  you  all,  like  stars,  while  swift  time  moves, 
Stand  fix'd  in  firmaments  of  blest  content ! 
Meanwhile  the  recreations  we  present 

1  We  mtut  descend,  &.C.]  The  "  splwre"  in  which  the  "  lord  of  lifht* 
appeared  was  probably  a  creaking  throne  which  overlooked  the  eurtain 
at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  flrom  this  he  probably  desc<>nded  to  the  raiaed 
platform.  Besides  his  robe,  flammas  imitaiite  pyropo,  hia  solar  majesty 
was  probably  distinguished  by  a  tiara,  or  rayed  coronet, — ^but  tkds  Is  no 
subject  for  light  merriment.  Whatever  his  shape  might  be,  hia  address 
to  the  audience  of  the  Ck)ckpit  is  graceftil,  elegant,  and  poetical.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  composition  of  Decker. — GirroKD.  There  can  be  UtUe  best> 
tation  in  assenting  to  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Gifibrd.  The  talents  of  Declwr 
sank  beneath  the  mightier  genius  of  Jonson,  with  whom  he  bad  raaUy 
put  himself  in  competition;  and  hence  it  has  become  the  fhahion  to 
think  meanly  of  his  abilities,  which  were  unquestionably  great.  Few, 
indeed,  of  his  contemporaries  had  in  them  more  of  the  elements  of  a 
qirifhtly,  elegant,  and  poetical  genius  than  Decker ;  but  his  neoessitieB 
were  ever  at  war  with  his  talents ;  and  hence  none  of  his  composltioas 
exhibit  that  tone  of  sustained  vigour  and  finer  finish,  which  i 
and  happier  (brtnnes  would  undoubtedly  have  given  theio. 
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Shall  strive  to  please :  I  have  the  foremost  tract ; 
Each  Season  else  begins  and  ends  an  Act. 

[The  Sim  di$appear$. 


ACT  fl.    SCENE  I. 

T^  Garden  of  Sprino. 

Enter  Spring,  Raybright,  Youth,  I{ialth,  and 

Deught. 

Spring.  Welcome !    The  mother  of  the  year,  the 

Spring,  ,  0\ 

That  mother,  on  whose  back  Age  ne'er  can  sit. 
For  Age  still  waits  on  her ;  that  Spring,  the  nurse 
Whose  milk  the  Summer  sucks,  and  is  made  wanton ; 
Physician  to  the  sick,  strength  to  the  sound. 
By  whom  all  things  above  ^d  under  ground 
Are  quicken'd  with  new  heat,  fresh  bloody  brave 

vigour, — 
That  Spring,  on  thy  fair  cheeks,  in  kisses  lays 
Ten  thousand  welcomes,  free  as  are  those  rays 
From  which  thy  name   thou  borrow'st;   glorious 

name, 
Ratbright,  as  bright  in  person  as  in  fame ! 
Ray*  Your  eyes  aanazed  me  first,  but  now  mme 

ears 
Feel  your  tongue's  charm;   in  you  move  all  the 

spheres. 
Oh,  lady !  would  the  Sun,  which  gave  me  life. 
Had  never  sent  me  to  you ! 

Spring.  Why  ?  all  my  veins 
Shrink  up,  ae  if  cold  Winter  were  come  back. 
And  with  his  frozen  beard  had  numb'd  my  lips. 
To  hear  that  sigh  fly  from  you. 

Ray.  Round  about  me 
A  firmament  of  such  full  blessings  shine. 
If  in  your  sphere,  seem  a  star  more  divine, 

9* 
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Than  in  my  father's  chariot,  should  I  ride 
One  year  about  the  world  in  all  his  pride. 

Spring.  Oh,  that  sweet  breath  revites  me ;  if  thou 
never 
Part'st  hence  (as  part  thou  shalt  not),  be  happy  ever! 

Ray.  I  know  I  shall. 

Spring.  Thou,  to  buy  whose  state 
Kings  would  lay  down  their  crowns,  fresh  Youth, wait, 
I  charge  thee,  on  my  darling. 

Youth.  Madam,  I  shall, 
And  on  his  smooth  cheek  such  sweet  roses  set, 
You  still  shall  sit  to  gather  them ;  and  when 
.  Their  colours  fade,  [like]  brave  shall  spring  again. 
W     Spring,  Thou,  without  whom  they  that  have  hiDs 
of  gold 
Are  slaves  and  vmretches.  Health !  that  canst  nor  be 

sold 
Nor  bought,  I  charge  thee  make  his  heart  a  towflr 
Guarded,  for  there  lies  the  Spring's  paramour. 

Health.  One  of  my  hands  is  writing  still  in  Heaven, 
For  that 's  Health's  library ;  t'  other,  on  the  Earth, 
Is  physic's  treasurer,  and  what  wealth  those  lay 
Up  for  my  queen,  all  shall  his  will  obey. 

Ray,  Mortality  sure  falls  from  me. 

Spring,  Thou !  to  whose  tunes 
The  five  nice  senses  dance ;  thou,  that  dost  spin 
Those  golden  threads  all  women  love  to  wind, 
And  but  for  whom,  man  would  cut  off  mankind. 
Delight !  not  base  but  noble,  touch  thy  lyre. 
And  fill  my  court  with  brightest  Delphic  fire. 

Del,  Hover,  you  wing'd  musicians,  in  the  air ! 
Clouds,  leave  your  dancing !  no  winds  stir  but  fair ! 

Health.  Leave  blustering  March. 

Song  by  Delight. 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ?^ 
Tis  Philomel,  the  nightingale; 

1  What  bird,  dec]    This  is  taken  flrom  tbe  beauUM  wmg  of  Trioo,  !■ 
Lily's  "Alexander  and  Campaape.* 
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J^gg^  jugg^  jvgff,  terue  she  cries^ 
Jmd^  noting  earthy  to  heaven  sheflieM, 

[The  cuckoo  is  heard, 
Hdi  ha!  hark,  hark!  the  cuckoos  ting 
Ckdcoo  !  fo  welcome  in  the  Sprifig, 

Brave  prick-song  !  who  is  H  nvw  we  hear? 

'Ttf  toe  fark^s  stiver  leer-cUeer. 

How  at  heaven^ s  eaie  she' claps  her  wings. 

The  mom  not  TxxjMingtiU  she  sings. 

[The  cuckoo  again* 
Ho,  ha  !  harkf  hark  !  (he  cuckoos  sing 
Cuckoo  !  to  welcome  in  the  Spring* 

;^rtfi^.  How  does  my  sun-horn  sweetheart  liktf^ 
his  queen. 
Her  coifrt,  her  tra^in  % 
^fiay.  Wondrous ;  such  ne'er  were  seen. 
Health.  Fresher  and  fresher  pastimes!  one  de- 
Hght 
Is  a  disease  to  th'  wanton  appetite. 

Del.  Music,  take  Echo's  voice,  and  dance  quick 
rounds 
To  thine  own  times  in  repercussive  sounds. 

[An  echo  of  comets. 
Spring.  Enough !  I  i^ill  not  weary  thee. 

[Eacit  Del. 
Pleasures,  change ! 
Thou  as  the  Sun  in  a  free  zodiac  range. 

Re-enter  Delioht. 

DeL  A  company  of  rural  fellows,  faced' 
Like  lovers  of  your  laws,  beg  to  be  graced 
Before  your  highness,  to  present  their  sport. 

Spring.  What  is 't  I 

Dd.  A  morris. 

1  A  company  qf  mral/eUowtf  fhced 
Likt  lovers  of"  yowrunost]  1.  e.  with  youfliftil,  niddy,  elMiiiU  eoOB- 
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spring.  Give  them  our  court. — 
Stay,  these  dull  birds  may  make  thee  itop  thine 

ear; 
Take  thou  my  lightniog,  none  but  laurel  here 
Shall  'scape  thy  blasting :  whom  thou  wilt  confound, 
Smite ;  let  those  stand,  who  in  thy  choice  sit 
crownM. 
Ray.  Let  these  then,  I  may  surfeit  else  on 
sweets ; 
Sound  sleeps  do  not  still  lie  in  princes*  sheets. 

Spring.  Beckon  the  rurals  in;  the  country-gray 
Seldom  ploughs  treason  :  shouldst  thou  be  stol'h 
away 
^l|By  great  ones, — that's  my  fear, 
iitoy.  Fear  it  not,  lady ; 
Should  all  the  world's  black  sorceries  be  laid 

JEaUer  the  Morris-dancers.  . 

To  blow  me  hence,  I  move  not. 

Spring.  I  am  made 
In  mat  word  the  earth's  empress. — 

A  Dance. 

Are  not  these  sports  too  rustic  ? 
Ray*  No ;  pretty  and  pleasing. 
luring.  My  youngest   girl,  the  violet-breathing 
May, 
Being  told  by  Flora  that  my  love  dwelt  here. 
Is  come  to  do  you  service ;  will  you  please 
To  honour  her  arrival  ? 
Ray.  1  shall  attend. 

Spring.  On  then, — [Exeunt  Morris-dancers.] — and 
bid  my  rosy-finger'd  May 
Rob  hills  and  dales,  with  sweets  to  strew  his  way. 
{Exit,  followed  by  Youth  and  Health. 

Enter  Folly,  and  whispers  Raybright. 

Ray.  An  empress,  sayst  thou,  fall'n  in  love  with 
me? 
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Fd.  She  'b  a  great  woman,  and  all  great  women 
love  to  be  empresBes ;  her  tiame,  the  lady  Humomr. 

Ray*  Strange  name !  *  I  never  saw  her,  knew  her 
not; 
What  kind  of  creature  is  she  1 

FoL  Creature !  of  a  skin  soft  as  pomatum,  sleek 
as  jellyy  white  as  blanched  almonds ;  breath,  sweet 
as  a  monkey'9;  lips  of  cherries,  teeth  of  pearl,  eyes 
of  diamond,  foot  and  leg  as — 
•  Ray*  My  admiration  wastes  itself  in  longing 
To  see  this  rare  piece :  I'll  see  her;  what  are  kings, 
Were  not  their  pleasures  varied  1   shall  not  mine, 

theni 
Should  day  last  ever,  \  would  be  loath'd  as  night ;    * 
CSiange  is  the  sauce  that  sharpens  appetite. 
The  way  1  I'll  to  her. 

FoL  Look  you,  I  do  but  wind  this  comet,  and  if 
aa|tber  answer  it,  she  comes. 

May»  Be  quick  then ! 

[Folly  winds  hit  comet,  and  is  answered  from 
without. 

Enter  Humour,  followed  hy  a  Soldier,  a  Spaniard^  an 
Italian  dancer^  and  a  French  tailor* 

Hwn.  Is  this  that  flower  the  Spring  so  dotes 
upon  ? 

FoL  This  is  that  honeysuckle  she  sticks  in  her  ruff. 

Hnm,  A  bedfellow  for  a  fairy !  [Aside. 

Ray,  Admired  perfection. 
You  set  my  praises  to  so  high  a  tune. 
My  merits  cannot  reach  them. 

Hum,  My  heartstrings  shall  then, 
As  inine  eye  gives  that  sentence  on  thy  person, 
And  never  was  mine  eye  a  corrupt  judge. 
That  judge  to  save  thee  would  condemn  a  world. 
And  lose  mankind  to  gain  thee :  't  is  not  the  Springs 
With  all  her  gaudy  arbours,  nor  perfumes 
Sent  up  in  flattering  incense  to  the  Sun, 
For  shooting  glances  at  her,  and  for  sending 
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Whole  choirs  of  singers  to  her  every  momy 
With  all  her  amorous  fires,  can  heat  thy  blood 
As  I  can  with  one  kiss. 

Ray.  The  rose-lipp'd  dawning 
Is  not  so  melting,  so  delicious: 
Turn  me  into  a  bird,  that  I  may  sit 
Still  singing  in  such  boughs. 

Hum.  What  bird  1 

FoL  A  ring-tail. 

Hum.  Thou  shalt  be  tumM  to  nothing  but  to  mine. 
My  mine  of  pleasures,  which  no  hand  &all  rifle 
But  this,  which  in  warm  nectar  bathes  the  palm. 
Invent  some  other  tires !    Music  I — stay,^^one ! 

Fol.  Heyday! 

Hum.  New  gowns,  fresh  fashions !  I  'm  not  brave 
enough 
To  make  thee  wonder  at  me. 

Ray.  Not  the  moon,  # 

Riding  at  midnight  in  her  crystal  chariot, 
With  all  her  courtiers  in  their  robes  of  stars. 
Is  half  so  glorious. 

Hum.  This  feather  was  a  bird  of  Paradise ; 
Shall  it  be  yours  1 

Ray.  No  kingdom  buys  it  from  me. 

Fol.  Being  in  fool's  paradise  he  must  not  lose  his 
bauble. 

Ray.  I   am  rapt  above  man's  being,  in   being 
sphered 
In  such  a  globe  of  rarities ;  but  say,  lady. 
What  these  are  that  attend  you  ? 

Hum.  All  my  attendants 
Shall  be  to  thee  sworn  servants. 

Fol.  Folly  is  sworn  to  him  already  never  to  leave 
him. 

Ray.  He? 

Fol.  A  French  gentleman,  that  trails  a  Spanish 
pike  ;*  a  tailor. 

■    1  Spanish  pike,]  i.  e.  a  needle.    Our  best  sword-blades,  scissors,  nte- 
diss,  6cc.  were,  in  the  poet's  days,  imported  firom  Spain.— Girrou». 
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Ray,  Shall  I  be  brave,  then  ? 

Hum. '  Golden  as  the  Sun.  > 

jRov.  What 's  he  that  looks  so  smickly  i^ 

Foti  One  that  loves  mutton  so  well,  he  always 
carries  capers  about  him ;  his  brains  lie  in  his  legs, 
and  his  legs  serve  him  to  no  othdir  use  than  to  do 
tricks,  as  if  he  had  bought  them  of  a  juggler.-r-He  's 
an  Italian  dancer. 

Ray,  This  now  1 

F<H,  A  most  sweet  Spaniard,  a  comfit-maker,  of 
Toledo,  that  can  teach  sugar  to  slip,  down  your 
throat  a  ftiilllon  of  ways. 

Ray,  My  palaie  pleased  too !    What 's  this  last  ? 

Soid,  I  am  a  gun  that  can  roar,  two  stilettoes  in  one 
sheath;  I  can  fight  and  bounce  too.  My  lady,  by 
me,  presents  this  sword  and  belt  to  you. 

Ray,-  Incomparable  mistress ! 

Aim.  Put  tnem  on. 

Sold,  I'll  drill  you  how  to  give  the  lie,  and  stab  in 
the  punto ;  if  you  dare  not  fight,  then  how  to  vamp* 
a  mtten  quarrel  without  ado. 

Ray*  How  1  dare  not  fight !  there 's  in  me  the  Sun's 
fire. 

Hum,  No  more  of  this: — [dances,'] — awake  the 
music !    oyez !    Music ! 

Ray>  No  more  of  this ;— this  sword  arms  me  for 
battle. 

Hum.  Come  then,  let  thou  and  I  rise  up  in  arms ; 
The  field,  embraces ;  kisses,  our  alarms. 

[Music, — Ji  dance. 

Re-enter  Spring,  Health,  Youth,  Delight. 
Spring,  Oh,  thou  enticing  strumpet!  how  durst 
thou 
Throw  thy  voluptuous  spells  about  a  temple 
That 's  consecrate  to  me  1 

Hum,  Poor  Spring,  goody  herb-wife ! 

I  i.  e.  Hojinir-allyj  so  e/feminateljf. 
s  i.  e.  to  patch  up  a  quarrel. 
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How  durst  thou  cast  a  glance  on  this  rich  jewel* 
I  have  bought  for  my  own  wearing  t 
Sprinff,  Bought!  art  thou  sold  theni 
/ta^.  Yes,  with  her  gifts;  she  buys  me  with  her 

graces. 
Health.  Graces  1  a  witch! 
Sprirt^,  What  can  she  give  thee  1 
Ray.  All  things. 
Spring.  My  Raybright,  hear  me;  I  regard  not 

these. 
Ray.  What  dowry  can  you  bring  me  T 
Spring.  Dowry?  ha! 
Is 't  come  to  this  ?  am  I  held  poor  and  base  1 
A  girdle   make   whose  buckles,  stretch'd   to  the 

length, 
Shall  reach  from  th'  arctic  to  th'  antarctic  pole ; 
What  ground  soe'er  thou  canst  with  that  enclose 
I  '11  give  thee  freely :  not  a  lark,  that  calls^ 
The  morning  up,  shall  build  on  any  lurf, 
But  she  shall  be  thy  tenant,  call  thee  lord, 
And  for  her  rent,  pay  thee  in  change  of  songs. 
Ray,  I  must  turn  bird-catcher. 
FoL  Do  you  think  to  have  him  for  a  song  1 
Hum.  L/i-ce  with  me  still,  and  all  the  measures. 

Played  to  by  the  spheres,  Vll  teach  thee; 
Let  '5  out  thus  dally,  all  the  pleasures 

The  moon  beholds,  her  man  shall  reach 
thee. 


1  Not  a  larky  dec]  I  attribute,  without  scruple,  all  these  incidental 
glimpses  of  rural  nature  to  Decker.  Ford  rarely,  if  ever,  indulges  in 
them.  The  lark  is  justly  a  great  favourite  with  our  old  poets;  and  I 
should  miagine,  from  my  own  observatioiiK,  that  a  greater  nunnber  of 
desi'riptive  iiassages  might  be  found  respecting  him  than  of  the  night- 
ingale. A  judicious  collection  of  both  would  furnish  not  a  few  pages  of 
surpassing  taste  and  beauty.  While  I  am  writing  this,  the  following 
simple  and  pretty  address  occurs  to  me.  It  is  that  of  young  FiuwmUer 
to  his  mistress,  whom  he  meets  at  daybreak. 

"  So  early !  then  I  sec  love 's  the  best  larke  . 
For  the  corne-builder  has  not  warbled  yet 
His  morning's  caroll  to  the  rising  stin."— 7%«  PaUg. 

OirroRD. 
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Ray.  Divinest! 

fb/.  Here 's  a  lady ! 

tuning.  Is 't  come  to  who  gives  xnostt 
The  selfisame  bay-tree,  into  which  was  tum'd 
Peneian  Daphne,  I  have  still  kept  green; 
That  tree  shall  now  be  thine :  about  it  sit 
All  the  old  poets,  with  fresh  laurel  crown'df 
Singing  in  verse  the  praise  of  chastity ; 
Hither  when  thou  shalt  come,  they  all  shall  nsCf 
Sweet  cantos  of  thy  love  and  mine  to  sing, 
And  invoke  none  but  thee  as  Delian  kingf    • 

Ray.  live  by  singing  ballads ! 

Fof.  Oh,  base!  turn  poetl    I  would  not  be  one 
myself. 

Hum.  *  Dwdl  in  mine  arm  ctlofi  we  Hlhcmer^ 
And  see  fields  of  armies Jighiing : 
Ofhpartnotfromme!    PU  discover        ' 
jfncrc  all  but  books  of  Fancy's  Tvritinff. 

Del.  Not  far  off  stands  the  Hippocrenian  wellf 
Whither  I  'U  lead  thee ;  and  but  drinking  there. 
To  welcome  thee  nine  Muses  shall  appear. 
And  with  full  bowels  of  knowledge  thee  inspire. 

Ray.  Hang  knowledge,  drown  your  Muses ! 

Fof.  Ay,  ay,  or  they'll  drown  Uiemselves  in  sack 
and  claret. 

Hum.  Do  not  regard  their  toys ; 

Be  but  my  darling,  age  to  fret  thee 
From  ner  curse  shculfaU  a^ying ; 

Call  me  thy  empress.  Time  to  see  wee 
Shall  forget  his  art  offlying* 

Ray.  Oh,  my  all  excellence! 

Spring.  Speak  thou  for  me ;  I  am  fainting. 

[To  Hbalth. 
Heahh.  Leave  her;  take  this,  and  travel  through 
the  world, 
I  ni  bring  thee  into  all  the  courts  of  kings. 
Where  thou  shalt  stay,  and  learn  their  languages  ^ 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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Kiss  ladies,  revel  out  the  nights  in  dancing. 

The  day  in  manly  pastimes ;  snatch  from  Time 

His  glass,  and  let  the  golden  sands  run  forth 

As  thou  shalt  jog  them ;  riot  it,  go  hrave, 

Spend  half  a  world,  my  queen  shall  bear  thee  out : 

Yet  all  this  while,  though  thou  climb  hills  of  years. 

Shall  not  one  wrinkle  sit  upon  thy  brow, 

Nor  any  sickness  shake  thee :  Youth  and  Health, 

As  slaves,  shall  lackey  by  thy  chariot-wheels : 

And  who,  for  two  such  jewels,  would  not  sell 

Th'  East  and  West  Indies  1  both  are  thine,  so  that— 

Ray.  What? 

FoL  All  lies !  gallop  over  the  world,  and  not  grow 
old,  nor  be  sick  %  a  lie.  One  gallant  went  but  into 
France  last  day,  and  was  never  his  own  man  since; 
another  stepped  but  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
drunk  dead  under  the  table ;  another  did  but  peep 
into  England,  and  it  cost  him  more  in  good-morrows 
blown  up  to  him  under  his  window,  by  drums  and 
trumpets,  than  his  whole  voyage ;  besides  he  ran 
mad  upon't.* 

Hum.  Here's  my  last  farewell:  ride  along  with 
me, 
I  '11  raise  by  art  out  of  base  earth  a  palace,* 
Whither  thyself 

Shalt  call  together  the  most  glorious  spirits 
Of  all  the  kings  that  have  been  in  the  world ; 
And  they  shall  come,  only  to  feast  with  thee. 

Ray.  Rare  I 

Hum.  At  one  end  of  this  palace  shall  be  heard 
That  music  which  gives  motion  to  the  heaven ; 
And  in  the  midst  Orpheus  shall  sit  and  weep, 

1  The  streets  of  London  appear  to  have  been  grievously  infested  at 
this  rime  with  noises  {{.  e.  little  knots)  of  fiddlers,  who  pressed  into  all 
companies,  and  pestered    every  nexv-comer  with  their  salutations.^ 

GlFKORD. 

2  The  original  copy  appears,  from  some  mutilated  remains  of  it,  to 
have  contained  a  description  of  the  palace  itself,  and  also  its  garden: 
it  was  thought  useless,  however,  to  excite  the  reader's  regret  b;  iiwert- 
iof  tbA  mere  ()f|(meme. 
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For  sorrow  that  his  lute  had  not  the  charms 
To  bring  his  fair  Eurydice  from  hell: 
Then,  at  another  end, — 

Ray.  1 11  hear  no  more : 
This  ends  your  strife ;  you  only  I  adore. 

[To  Humour. 
Spring.  Oh,  I  am  sick  at  heart !  unthankful  man, 
^T  is  thou  hast  wounded  me ;  farewell ! 

[Ske  is  led  in  by  Delight. 
Ray.  P*arewell! 
Fol.  Health,  recover  her;  sirrah.  Youth,  look 

to  her. 
Health.  That  bird  that  in  her  nest  sleeps  out  the 
spring. 
May  fly  in  summer ;  but — ^with  sickly  wing. 

[Exeunt  Health  and  Youth. 
Hum.  In  triumph  now  I  lead  thee ;— -no,  be  thou 
Ceesar, 
And  lead  me. 

Ratf.  Neither !  we  '11  ride  with  equal  state. 
Both  in  one  chariot,  since  we  have  equal  fate. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT  HI.    SCENE  I. 

The  Confines  of  Spring  and  Summer. 

Enter  Raybright  melancholy. 

Ray.  Oh,  my  dear  love  the  Spring,  I  ^m  Cheated 
of  thee !  , 

Thou  hadst  a  body,  the  four  elements* 
Dwelt  never  in  a  fairer;  a  mind,  princely: 
Thy  language,  like  thy  singers,  musical. 
How  co3  wert  thou  in  anger !  in  thy  diet, 
How  temperate,  and  yet  sumptuous !  thou  woiddst 

not  waste 
The  weight  of  a  sad  violet  in  excess ; 

i  Bee  note,  p.  134. 
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Yet  still  thy  board  had  dishes  numbeiless : 
Dumb  beasts  even  loved  thee ;  once  a  youDglaik 
Sat  on  thy  hand,  and  gazing  on  thine  eyes. 
Mounted  and  sung,  thinking  them  moving  skies. 

Enter  Follt,  singing  an  epitaph  on  the  dqfarUd 

Spring. 

Ray.  Thou  idiot !  hast  thou  none 
To  poison  with  thy  nasty  jigs  but  mine. 
My  matchless  frame  of  nature,  creation's  wonder  t 
Out  of  my  sight! 

FoL  I  am  not  in  it ;  if  I  were,  you  'd  see  bat  scur- 
vily.  You  find  fault  as  patrons  do  with  books,  to 
give  nothing. 

Ray.  Vex  me  not,  fool ;  turn  out  o'  doom  your 
roarer,' 
French  tailor,  and  that  Spanish  gingerbread. 
And  your  Italian  skipper ;  then,  siir,  yourself. 

FoL  Myself!  hang  me,  I'll  not  stir;  poor  FoUy, 
honest  Folly,  jocundary  Folly,  forsake  your  lord- 
ship !  no  true  gentleman  hates  me ;  and  how  many 
women  are  given  daily  to  me,  some  not  far  off  know. 
Tailor  gone,  Toledan  gone, -all  gone,  but  I— 

Enter  Humour. 

Hum*  My  waiters  quoited  off  by  you !  you  flay 
them ! 
Whence  come   these  thunderbolts?    what   furies 
haunt  you  1 

Ray.  You. 

FoL  She! 

Ray.  Yes,  and  thou. 

FoL  Bow  wow ! 

Ray.  I  shall  grow  old,  diseased,  and  melancholy ; 
For  you  have  robb'd  me  both  of  Youth  and  Hesdt£, 
And  that  Delight  my  Spring  bestow'd  upon  me : 
JBut  for  you  two  I  snould  be  wondrous  good ; 

*  See  Dotos,  p.  m  and  157. 
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By  you  I  have  been  cozen'd,  baffled,  torn 

From  the  embracements  of  the  noblest  qreaiure-^ 

Hum.  Youi' Spring? 

Ray.  Yes,  she,  even  she,  only  the  Sprtag, 
She  was  unhappy  never,  but  in  t^o  sons, 
March,  a  rude  roaring  fool, — 

FoL  And  April,  a  whining  puppy. 

Hvnu  But  May  was  a  fine  piece. 

Ray.  Mirror  of  faces. 

Hum.  When  will  you  sing  my  praises  thus  1 

Ray.  Thy  praises. 
That  art  a  common  creature ! 

Hum.  Common! 

Ray.  Yes, common: 
I  cannot  pass  through  any  prince's  court, 
Through  any  country,  camp,  town,  city,  village, 
But  up  your  name  is  cried,  nay  curs'd;  '*a  ven- 
geance 
On  this  your  debauch'd*  Humour !" 

Fol.  A  vinter  spoke  those  very  words,  last  night, 
to  a  company  of  roaring-boys,*  that  would  not  pay 
their  reckoning. 

Ray.  The  courtier  has  his  Humour,  has  he  not, 
Folly? 

1  We  Ivpnw  not  whether  Decker's  classical  attainments  were  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  read  what  is  termed  '*  The  Old  Comedy"  of  tbe  Greeks ; 
but  much  of  the  humour  in  this  scene  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  singu- 
lar department  of  dramatic  literature.  The  resemblance,  It  \»  most 
probable,  was  purely  accidental.  Those  who  have  travelled  no  ihrther 
in  our  own  old  drama  than  the  Corporal  Nymn  of  Shakspeare,  or  the 
Asper  of  Brn  .Tonson,  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  -the  word  humovr 
was  one  which  our  ancestors  deligfhted  to  trace  and  hunt  through  every 
change  of  meaning  and  variety  of  application.  See  further  the  note  at 
page  134. 

»  The  roaring-hoys^  or  angry  boys,  or  terrible  boys  (fbr  they  were 
known  by  all  these  denomination^})  were  in  Ford's  and  Ben  JoneonV. 
days  what  the  mohorks  were  in  Addison's— the  noisy  bucks  and  bullies 
of  the  town,  who  formed  the  pest  and  annoyance  of  all  sober  people. 
The  breed  extended,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  tbllowing  drama,  though  in 
a  mitigated  flann,  to  the  country.  From  a  pleasant  comedy,  written  con- 
Jointly  by  Uecker  and  Middleton,  and  entitled  **Tbe  Roaring  Oirl,**  it 
should  appear  that  the  character  was  not  exclnsiyely  confined  to  tbt 
■loalesex. 

10* 
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FoL  Yesi  marry,  has  he,— folly:  the  courtier's 
humour  is  to  be  brave,  and  not  pay  for  *t ;  to  be 
proud,  and  no  man  care  for 't. 

Ray.  Brave  ladies  have  their  humours, 

Fof.  Who  has  to  do  with  that,  but  brave  lords  ? 

JRay.  Your  citizens  have  brave  humours. 

Fot  A  collier  beuigf  drunk  jostled  a  knight  into 
the  kennel,  and  cried,  'twas  his  humour ;  the  knight 
broke  his  coxcomb,  and  that  was  his  humour. 

Ray.  And  yet  you  are  not  oommon ! 

Hum.  No  matter  what  I  am : 
Rail,  curse,  be  frantic  ;  get  you  to  the  tomb 
Of  your  rare  mistress ;  dig  up  your  dead  Epring^ 
Fondle,  and  kiss  her :  me  have  you  lost., 

FoL  And  I  scorn  to  be  found. 

Ray.  Stay;  must  1  lose  all  comfort  ¥  dearesti 
stay; 
There 's  such  a  deal  of  magic  in  those  eyes, 
I  'm  charm'd  to  kiss  these  only. 

Hum.  If  ever  for  the  Spring  you  do  but  sigh, 
I  take  my  bells.L 

FoL  And  I  my  hobby-horse : — ^will  you  be  merry 
then,  and  jocund  1 

Ray.  As  merry  as  the  cuckoos  of  the^Spring. 

Fot  Again ! 

Ray.  How,  lady,  lies  the  way  1 

Hum.  I  'U  be  your  convoy, 
And  bring  you  to  tlie  court  of  the  Sun's  queen 
Summer,  a  glorious  and  majestic  creature ; 
Her  face  outshining  the  poor  Spring's  as  far 
As  a  sunbeam  does  a  lamp,  the  moon  a  star. 

Ray.  Such  are  the  spheres  I  'd  move  in. — Attend 
us.  Folly.  [ExeunL 

1  If  ever  for  the  spring  you  do  but  sigJi^ 
I  take  my  bells,]  i.  e.  I  fly  away,— an  allusion  to  fhlconry.    Befian 
tue  hawk  was  thrown  off  the  fist,  a  light  strap  of  leather,  gamisbed 
with  beUg,  was  buckled  round  her  leg,  by  which  the  coarst  ofber  amtto 
flight  was  dificovered.~GirMiLD. 
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SCENE  H. 

Near  the  Subsbcsr's  Gnrt 

Enter  Ratbrigbt  and.  Humoub* 

Ray.  I  muse,  my  nimble  Folly  stays  so  long. 

Hum.  He 's  quick  enough  of  foot,  and  counts,  I 
swear, 
That  minute  cast  away  not  spent  on  you. 

Bay.  His  company  is  music  next  to  yours; 
Both  of  you  are  a  consort,  and  your  tunes 
Lull  me  asleep ;  and,  when  1  most  am  sad,  ^ 

My  sorrows  vanish  from  me  in  soft  dreams : 
But  how  far  must  we  travel  ?    Is 't  our  motion 
That  puts  us  in  this  heat,  or  is  the  air 
In  love  with  us,  it  clings  with  such  embracest 
It  k#^  us  in  this  warmth  % 

Hum,  This  shows  her  court 
Is  not  far  off  you  covet  so  to  see; 
Her  subjects  seldom  kindle  needless  fires, 
The  Sun  lends  them -his  flames. 

Ray.  Has  she  rare  buildings  % 

Hum.  Magnificent  and  curious :  every  noon 
The  horses  of  the  day  bait  there ;  while  he, 
Who  in  a  golden  chariot  makes  them  gallokp 
In  twelve  hpurs  o'er  the  world,  alights  awhile, 
To  give  a  love-kiss  to  the  Summer-queen. 

Ray.  And  shall  we  have  fine  sights  there ! 

Hum.  Oh! 

Ray.  And  hear 
More  ravishing  music  ? 

Hum.  All  the  choristers 
That  leam'd  to  sing  i'  the  temple  of  the  Spring, 
By*  her  attain  such  cunning,  that  when  the  winds 
Boar  and  are  mad,  and  clouds  in  antic  gambols 

lie.  by  Uieaid  of-fiammeii ' 
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Dance  o'er  our  heads,  their  voices  have  such  charms 
They  '11  all  stand  still  to  listen. 
iCay'  Excellent. 

Enter  Folly  (to  him  a  Forester)* 

Fores.  Back!  whither  go  you  1 

FoL  Oyez !  this  way. 

Feres.  None  must  pass : 
Here 's  kept  no  open  court ;  our  queen  this  day 
Rides  forth  a-hunting,  and,  the  air  being  hot. 
She  will  not  have  rude  throngs  to  stifle  her. . 
Back !  [ExewU. 


SCENE  III. 

The  Court  of  Summer. 

Enter  Summer  and  Delight.  •  • 

Sum.  And  did  break  her  heart  then  ? 

Del.  Yes,  with  disdain. 

Su7n.  The  heart  of  my  dear  mother-nurse,  the 
Spring ! 
I  '11  break  his  heart  for 't :  had  she  not  a  face, 
Too  tempting  for  a  Jove  1 

Del.  The  Graces  sat 
On  her  fair  eyelids  ever;  but  his  youth. 
Lusting  for  change,  so  doted  on  a  lady, 
Fantastic  and  yet  fair,  a  piece  of  wonder 
(They  call  her  Humour,  and  her  parasite  Folly), 
He  cast  the  sweet  Spring  off,  and  turn'd  us  from 

him; 
Yet  his  celestial  kinsman  (for  young  Raybright 
Is  the  Sun's  Darling),  knowing  his  journeying  hither 
To  see  thy  glorious  court,  sends  me  before 
T'  attend  upon  you,  and  spend  all  my  hours 
In  care  for  him.  [Recorders.^ 

1  Recorders,  according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  were  flageolets,  or  small 
£me9. 
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The  Sun  appears  ahorot. 

Sum.  Obey  your  charge ! — Oh,  thou  builder 

.  [Knedi. 
Of  me,  thy  handmaid !  landlord  of  my  life ! 
Life  of  my  lore !  throne  where  my  glories  sit ! 
I  ride  in  triumph  on  a  silver  cloud, 
Now  I  but  see  thee. 

Sun.  Rise !— [Sfec  rises.] — Is  Raybright  come  yet  1 

Del.  Not  yet. 

Sun.  Be  you  indulgent  over  him ; 

Enter  Plehty. 

And  lavish  thou  thy  treasure. 

PUn.  Our  princely  cousin 
Raybright,  your  Darling,  and  the  world^s  delight, 
Is  come. 

Sun.  Who  with  him  1 

Plen.  A  goddess  in  a  woman. 
Attended  by  a  prating  saucy  fellow 
CaU'd  Folly. 

Sun.  They  11  confound  him — 
But  he  shall  run  [his  course ;]  go  and  receive  him. 

[Eocit  Plenty. 

Sum.  Your  sparkling  eyes,  and  his  arrival,  draw 
Heaps  of  admirers ;  earth  itself  will  sweat 
To  bear  our  weights.    Vouchsafe,  bright  power,  to 

borrow 
Winds  not  too  lough  from  iQolus,  to  fan 
Our  glowing  faces. 

[Hautboys, — Hie  Sun  takes  his  seat  above. 

Enter  Raybright,  Humour,  Plenty,  Folly,  country 

jfelUywSf  and  lasses. 

SONG. 

Haumakers,  rakers,  reapers,  and  morooersy 

trait  on  your  Sumrner^queen  ; 
Dress  wp  with  musk-rose  ner  eglantine  bowerSf 

Dajffodils  strew  the  green; 
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Sin^i  dancCf  and  play f 

Tm  holyday; 
The  Sun  does  bravely  shine 
On  our  ears  of  com*  ^ 

Rich  08  a  pearl 

Comes  every  girlf 
This  is  mine,  mis  is  mine,  this  is  minef 
Let  us  die,  ere  avoay  they  he  home. 

Bow  to  the  Sun,  to  our  queen,  and  ihatjcdr  one^ 

Come  to  behold  our  ^orts : 
Each  bonny  lass  here  u  counted  a  rare  onSf 
As  those  in  princes^  courts* 
These  and  we. 
With  country  glee. 
Will  teach  the  woods  to  resound. 
And  the  hills  with  echoes  hollow : 
Skipping  lambs 
Thkr  bleaiine  dams, 
^Mongst  kids,  shall  trip  it  round; 
For  joy  thus  our  lasses  we  follow. 

Wind,  jolly  huntsmen,  your  neat  bugles  shrilly. 

Hounds  mxtke  a  lusty  cry  ; 
Spring  up,  youfolconers,  the  partridges  freely 
Thm  let  your  brave  hawks jly. 
Horses  amain. 
Over  ridge,  over  plain, 
7%c  dogs  have  the  stag  in  chase : 
^Tis  a  sport  to  content  a  kin^. 
So  ho  ho  !  through  the  skies 
How  the  proud  bird  flies. 
And  sousing  kills  with  a  grace ! 
JSTow  the  deer  foils ;  hark !  how  they  ring — 

[The  Sun  by  degrees  is  clouded. 

Sum.  Leave  off;  the  Sun  is  angry,  and  has  drawn 
A  cloud  before  his  faoe. 
Del,  He  is  vexM  to  see 
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That  proud  star  shine  so  near  you,  at  whose  rising 
The  Spring  fell  sick  and  died ;  think  what  I  told 

you. 
His  coyness  will  kill  you  else. 

Sum.  It  cannot. — Fair  prince. 
Though  your  illustrious  name  has  touchM  mine  ear, 
Till  now  I  never  saw  you ;  nor  never  saw 
A  man  whom  I  more  love,  more  hate. 

Ray.  Ha,  lady ! 

Sum.  For  him  I  love  you,  from  whose  glittering 
rays 
You  boast  3rour  great  name ;  for  that  name  I  hate 

you. 
Because  you  killM  my  mother  and  my  nurse. 

[flourish. — licitjfoUowed  by  Fi^kk.  omd  Del. 

Ray.  Divinest! 

Hum.  Let  her  go. 

Fol.  And  I  '11  go  after ;  for  I  must  and  will  have  a 
fling  at  one  of  her  plum-trees. 

Ray.  I  ne'er  was  scorn'd  till  now. 

Hum.  Be  ruled  by  me  once  more ;  leave  her. 

Ray.  In  scorn. 
As  she  does  me. 

Hum.  Thou  shalt  have  nobler  welcome;  for  1 11 
bring  thee 
To  a  brave  and  bounteous  housekeeper,  free  Autunm. 

Fol.  Oh,  there 's  a  lad ! — ^let  's  go  then. 

Re-enter  Plenty. 

Plen.  Where  is  this  prince  1  my  mother,  for  the 
Indies, 
Must  not  have  you  depart. 
Ray.  Must  not  ? 

Re-enter  Summer. 

Sum.  No,  must  not. 
I  did  but  chide  thee,  like  a  whistling  wind. 
Playing  with  leafy  dancers :  when  I  told  thee 
I  hated  thee^  I  lied;  I  dote  upon  thee. 
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Unlock  my  garden  of  the  Hesperides* 

fiy  dragons  kept  (the  apples  being  pure  gold). 

Take  all  that  fruit ;  H  is  thine. 

Pleiu  Love  but  my  mother, 
I^  give  thee  com  enough  to  feed  the  world. 
.    Ray,  I  need  not  golden  apples,  nor  yomr  com; 
"What  land  soever  the  world's  surveyor,  the  Sun, 
Can  measure  in  a  day,  I  dare  call  mine : 
All  kingdoms  I  have  right  to ;  I  am  free 
Of  every  country ;  in  the  four  elements 
I  have  as  deep  a  share  as  an  emperor ; 
All  beasts  whom  the  earth  bears  are  to  serve  me. 
All  birds  to  sing  to  me ;  and  can  you  catch  me 
With  a  tempting  golden  apple  ? 

Plen.  She 's  too  good  for  thee. 
When  she  was  born,  the  Sun  for  joy  did  rise 
Before  his  time,  only  to  kiss  those  eves, 
Which  having  touchM,  he  stole  from  them  such 

store 
Of  lights,  he  shone  more  bright  than  e'er  before; 
At  which  he  vow'd  whenever  she  did  die, 
He  'd  snatch  them  up,  and  in  his  sister's  sphere 
Place  them,  since  she  had  no  two  stars  so  clear. 

Ray,  Let  him  now  snatch  them  up ;  away ! 

Hum,  Away, 
And  leave  this  gipsy. 

Sum,  Oh,  I  am  lost. 

Ray,  Lost? 

Sum,  Scorn'd! 

Ray,  Of  no  triumph  more  then  love  can  boast. 

[Exit  with  Humour  and  Folly. 

[Recorden* 

The  Sun  reappears,  with  Cupm  and  Fortunk. 

Sun,  Is  Raybright  gone  ? 
Sum,  Yes,  and  his  spiteful  eyes 
Have  shot  darts  through  me. 
Sun,  I  thy  wounds  will  cure. 
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And  lengthen  ont  thy  days  ;^  his  followers  gone  1 
Cupid  and  Fortune,  take  you  charge  of  him. 
Here  thou,  my  brightest  queen,  must  end  thy  reign; 
Some  nine  months  hence  I  '11  ^line  on  thee  again. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Tlie  Court  of  Autumn. 

Enter  Pomona,  Raybright,  Cupm,  and  Fortunk. 

Ray.  Your  entertainments,  Autumn's  bounteous 
queen. 
Have  feasted  me  with  rarities  as  delicate 
As  the  full  growth  of  an  abundant  year-- 
Can  ripen  to  my  palate.  T 

Pom.  They  are  but  courtings  -     ^ 

Of  gratitude  to  our  dread  lord,  the  Sun^  •; .  . 
From  whom  thou  draw'st  thy  name :  ^fir  feai^l  of 

fruits 
Our  gardens  yield  are  much  too  coarse  for  thee ;    •  ' 
Could  we  contract  the  choice  of  nature's  plenty 
Into  one  Unfin,  and  that  form  to  contain  [ 
All  delicacies  which  the  wanton  sense 
Would  relish,  or  desire  to  invent  to  please  it, 
The  present  were  unworthy  far  to  purchase 
A  sacred  league  of  friendship.  | 

Ray*  I  have  rioted 
In  surfeits  of  the  ear,  with  various  music 
Of  warbling  birds ;  I  have  smelt  perfumes  of  roses. 
And  every  flower  with  which  the  fresh-trimm'd 

earth 
Is  mantled  in :  the  Spring  could  mock  my  senses 


1  /  thy  iDounds  will  curty 
And  lengthen  out  thy  days.]  The  Sun  takes  a  itranffe  way  to 
lengthen  out  the  days  of  Summer,  by  putting  an  instant  end  to  ttaem. 
It  must  be  confeBBed,  that  the  god  acts  very  capridonaly  in  this  scene, 
and  that  Summer,  conndering  her  short  stay,  is  roost  ungently  treated 
on  all  sidefl. — Girroafv 

Vol.  11.— 11 
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With  these  fine  barren  lullabies;  the  Summer 
Invited  my  then  ranging  eyes  to  look  on 
Large  fields  of  ripen'd  corn,  presenting  trifles 
Of  waterish  petty  dainties ;  but-  my  taste 
Is  only  here  pleas'd :  the  other  objects  claim 
The  style  of  formal,  these  are  read  bounties. 
Pom.  We  can  transcend  thy  wishes ;  whom  the 
creatures 
Of  every  age  and  quality  post,  madding, 
From  land  to  land  and  sea  to  sea,  to  meet, 
Shall  wait  upon  thy  nod,  Fortune  and  Cupid. 
Love !  yield  thy  quiver  and  thine  arrows  up 
To  this  great  prince  of  time ;  before  him.  Fortune ! 
Pour  out  thy  mint  of  treasures ;  crown  him  sovereign 
Of  what  his  thoughts  can  glory  to  command: 
He  shall  give  payment  of  a  royal  prize, 
To  Fortune  judgment,  and  to  Cupid  eyes. 

For.  Be  a  merchant,  1  tsAU  freight  thee 

With  all  store  that  time  is  hoiighifor. 
Cup.  Be  a  lover,  I  will  wait  thee 

With  success  m  lije  most  sought  for. 
For.  Be  enamour'' d  on  bright  honour. 

And  thy  greatness  shall  shine  glorious. 
Cup.  Chastity,  if  thou  smile  on  her. 

Shall  grow  servile,  thou  victorious. 
For.  Be  a  warrior,  conquest  ever 

SJiall  triumphantly  renown  thee. 
Cup.  Be  a  courtier,  beauty  never 

Shall  but  with  her  duty  crown  thee. 
For.  Fortune'' s  wheel  is  thine,  depose  me; 

Pm  thy  slave,  thy  power  has  bound  me* 
Cup.  Ciipid\s  shafts  are  thine,  dispose  me  ; 

Love  loves  love ;  thy  graces  wound  m£* 
Both.  Live,  reign!  pity  is  fame*  s  jewel; 

We  obey ;  oh !  be  not  cruel. 

Ray.  You  ravish  me  with  infinites,  and  lay 
A  bounty  of  more  sovereip^uty  and  amazement. 
Than  the  Atlas  of  mortality  can  support. 
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Enter,  behind,  Humour  and  Folly. 

Hum.  What 's  here ! 

Fol.  Nay,  pray  observe. 

Ray.  Be  my  heart's  empress,  build  your  kingdom 
there. 

Hum.  With   what   an  earnestness   he   compli 
[ments.] 

Ray.  Till  now  my  longings  were  ne'er  satisfied. 
And  the  desiresr  of  my  sensual  appetite 
Were  only  fed  with  barren  expectations 
To  what  I  now  am'fill'd  with. 

Pom.  These  are  too  little ;  more  are  due  to  him 
That  is  the  pattern  of  his  father's  glory : 
Dwell  but  among  us,  industry  shaU  strive 
To  make  another  artificial  nature. 
And  change  all  other  seasons  into  ours. 

Hum^  Shall  my  heart  break?    I  can  contain  no 
longer.  [Comes  forward  with  Folly* 

Ray.  How  fares  my  lov'd  Humour  ? 

Hum.  A  little  stirr'd ; — no  matter,  1 11  be  merry ; 
Call   for  some    music — do  not; — I'll   be   melan- 
choly. 

Pom.  Lady,  I  hope  't  is  no  neglect  of  courtesy 
In  us,  that  so  disturbs  you ;  if  it  rise 
From  any  discontent,  reveal  the  cause ; 
It  shall  be  soon  removed. 

Hum.  Oh,  my  heart ! — 
Help  to  unlace  my  gown. — [To  Ray.]— I  'm  a  goodly 

fool 
To  be  thus  play'd  on. 

Pom.  Why,  madam  1 
We  can  be  courteous  without  stain  of  honour : 
Our  bounty  gives  him  a  welcome  free, 
But  chaste  and  honourable. 

[A  flourish, — ShotUs  wiihitu 

Ray.  iTie  meaning  of  this  mirth  ? 

Pom.  My  lord  is  coming. 

Ray.  Let  us  attend  to  humble  our  best  thanks, 
For  these  high  favours. 
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Enter  AxrruMir  and  Bacchakavav. 

f^atnu  My  dearest  lord,  according  to  th*  iiganctiaa 
Of  your  command,  I  have,  with  all  obsenrances 
Given  entertainment  to  this  noble  stranger. 

Aut.  The  Sun-bom  Raybright,  minion  of  my  lov<e ! 
Let  us  be  twins  in  heart ;  thy  grandsire's  beams 
Shine  ^rraciously  upon  our  fiuits  and  vines. 
I  am  his  vassal  servant,  tributanr ; 
And  for  his  sake,  the  kinffdoms  1  possess 
I  will  divide  with  thee ;  thou  shalt  command 
The  Lydian  Tmolus,  and  Campanian  momits, 
To  nod  their  grape-crown*d  heads  inlio  thy  bowlfl^ 
Expressing^  their  rich  juice ;  a  hundred  graiii8» 
Both  from  the  Beltic  and  Sicilian  fields* 
Shall  be  congested  for  thy  sacrifice, 
In  Geres*  fane ;  Tiber  shall  pay  thee  apples,  .. 
And  Sicyon  olives ;  all  the  choicest  fruits 
Thy  father's  heat  doth  ripen* 

Kay,  Make  me  but  treasurer 
Of  your  respected  favours,  and  that  honour 
Shall  equal  my  ambition. 

Aut.  My  Pomona, 
Speed  to  prepare  a  banquet  of  all  novelties. 
This  is  a  day  of  rest,  and  we  the  whiles 
Will  sport  before  our  friends,  and  shorten  time 
With  length  of  wonted  revels. 

Pom.  I  obey. 
Will  *t  please  you,  madam  1  a  retirement 
From  these  extremes,  in  men  more  tolerable. 
Will  better  fit  our  modesties. 

Hum.  I  '11  drink. 
And  be  a  Bacchanalian — ^no,  I  will  not. 
Enter,  1 11  follow ; — stay,  I  '11  go  before. 

1  The  terms  txpresstng  and  congestedy  wbich  occur  in  thii  and  tke 
next  line  but  one,  are  used  in  their  strict  Latin  senses ;  the  flrat  i 


inc  to  press  ovi^  the  second  to  keep  together.  This  part  of  the  seens  li 
indeed  pretty  thickly  strewed  with  classical  allusions,  some  of  ^iriileh,  it 
is  prisnmiid,  wtro  not  intended  to  bear  the  teat  of  very  exact  MliQtap> 
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Pom*  Even  what  Humour  pleaseth. 

[Ih:eumt  Hum.  and  Pom. 
Avt  Raybright,  a  health  to  Phoebus ! 

[AJlourish.^^Drinks. 
These  are  the  paeans  which  we  sing  to  him, 
And  yet  we  wear  no  bays  ;*  our  cups  are  only 
Crown'd'  with  Lyaeus'  blood :  to  him  a  health ! 

[A  flourish. — Drinks, 

Rfly.  I  must  pledge  that  too. 

Aut.  Now,  one  other  health - 
To  our  grand  patron,  callM  Good-fellowship; 
Whose  Every  all  our  people  hereabout 
Are  clad  in.  [Flourish. — Drinks. 

Ray.  I  am  for  that  too. 

Aut.  *T  is  well ; 
Let  it  go  round ;  and,  as  our  custom  is 
Of  recreations  of  this  nature,  join 
Your  voices,  as  you  drink,  in  lively  notes ; 
Sim?  Ids  unto  Bacchus. 

Fol.  My  father  was  a  French  nightingale,  and  my 
mother  an  English  wagtail ;  I  was  born  a  cuckoo  in 
the  spring,  and  lost  my  voice  in  summer,  with 
laying  my  eggs  in  a  sparrow's  nest :  but  I'll  venture 
for  one : — fill  my  dish — every  one  take  his  own,  and 
when  I  hold  up  my  finger,  off  with  it. 

Aut.  Begin. 

Folly  sings. 

Cast  away  care ;  for  he  that  loves  sorrow 
Nor  lengthens  a  day^  nor  can  buy  him  to-morrow : 
Money  %s  trash ;  and  he  thai  will  spend  it, 
Let  htm  drink  merrily,  Fortune  wul  send  it. 

Merrily,  merrily.  Oh,  ho !  ho ! 

Flay  it  off' stiffly,  we  may  not  pari  so. 

I  L  e.  we  wear  not  the  insignia  of  that  deity. 

.2  A  crowned  cup  is  a  tenn  by  no  means  unflreqnent  in  our  old  dranmt. 
'Wittaout  troubling  the  reader  with  classical  authorities,  it  will  be  suP- 
flcient  to  obsenre,  that  ii  implies  a  cup  so  f\ill  ofliquor  that  the  contents 
rise  abore  tbe  brim  like  a  crown.    Lyaeai  is  anotber  name  tbt  Bacchus 

XI* 
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ChOT.  JUerriljh^. 

(HeTey  and  at  the  concliuion  of  eferf 
Btanza  they  drink. 

WvM  it  a  eharmt  it  gives  heat  to  the  bipod. 
And  ihe  amard  is  amCd  if  his  liquor  l>e  good  ; 
Wime  quickens  the  wit,  and  makes  the  bade  abUf 
And  ft  scorns  to  submit  to  the  Tuatch  or  anutabUm^ 
Merrily f  ^c* 

Let  the  pots  Ay  aJbout,  give  us  more  liquor^ 
Our  mts  wul  be  nimbler^  our  brains  wiUflcm  quicker b 
Emptv  the  cask ;  and  score  upf  we  care  noi  s 
Fill  vie  pots  ail  agai%  drink  o«i;  and  spare  noL 
Merrily,  4^c. 

There  is  a  whirlwind  in  my  brains,  I  conld  both 
capdr  and  turn  round. 

Aut.  Ohy  a  dance  by  all  mews ! 
Now  cease  your  healths,  and  in  an  active  motioii 
Bestir  ye  nimbly,  to  beguile  the  hours* 

Dance. 

Aut.  How  likes  our  friend  this  pastime  ? 

Ray.  Above  utterance. 
Oh,  how  have  T,  in  ignorance  or  dulness. 
Run  through  the  progress  of  so  many  minutes, 
Accusing  him,  who  was  my  life's  first  author. 
Of  slackness  and  neglect,  while  I  have  dream'd 
The  folly  of  my  days  in  vain  expense 
Of  useless  taste  and  pleasure !    Pray,  my  lord. 
Let  one  health  pass  about,  while  I  bethink  me 
What  course  I  am  to  take,  for  being  denizen 
In  your  unlimited  courtesies. 

Aut.  Devise  a  round ;' 
You  have  your  liberty. 

1  In  Ford's  days  the  accent  of  this  word  was  laid  ou  Hie  peooltlBl. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  a  little  help  has  been  occasionally  givw  l» 


the  metre,  as  this  was  a  point  in  which  Decker  was  exceedingly  i 
>  Devise  a  raond,!  i.  e.  a  health  to  pass  round ;  nama  m  tOHly  to 
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Ray.  A  health  to  Autumn's  self !  ^ 

And  nere  let  time  hold  still  his  restless  glass, 
That  not  another  golden  sand  may  fall 
To  measure  how  it  passeth.  [7^^  drink, 

AiU.  Continue  here  with  me,  and  hy  thy  pres- 
ence 
Create  me  favourite  to  thy  fair  progenitor. 
And  he  mine  heir. 

Ray.  I  want  words  to  express 
My  thankfulness. 

A\U.  Whate'er  the  wanton  Spring, 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties, 
Toils  for,  comes  home  to  Autumn ;  Summer  sweats. 
Pasturing  her  furlongs,   ripening  the   fruits   for 

food, 
While  Autumn's  gamers  house  them ;  I  alone,  in 

every  land, 
Traffic  my  useful  merchandise ;  gold  s^d  jewels, 
Lordly  possessions,  are  for  my  commodities 
Mortgaged  and  lost :  I  sit  chief  moderator 
Between  the  cheek-parchM  Summer,  and  th'  ex- 
tremes 
Of  Winter's  tedious  frost ;  nay,  in  myself 
I  do  contain  another  teeming  Spring. 
Surety  of  health,  prosperity  of  life 
Belongs  to  Autumn ;  if  thou  then  canst  hope 
To  inherit  immortality  in  frailty. 
Live  here  till  time  be  spent,  yet  be  not  old. 

Ray.  Under  the  Sun,  you  are  the  year's  great 
emperor. 

AiU.  On  now,  to  new  variety  of  feasts ; 
Princely  contents  are  fit  for  princely  guests. 

Ray.  My  lord,  I  '11  follow,    [nourish, — Exit  Aut. 
Sure,  I  am  not  well. 

Fol.  Surely,  I  am  half-drunk,  or  monstrously  mis- 
taken :  you  mean  to  stay  here,  belike  ? 

Ray.  Whither  should  I  go  else  1 

Foi.  Nay,  if  you  will  kill  yourself  in  yoi2r  own  de- 
fence, I H  not  be  of  your  juiy. 
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Re-erUer  Humour. 

Hum.  You  have  had  precious  pleasures,  choice 
of  drunkenness ; 
Will  you  he  gone  ? 

Ray,  I  feel  a  war  within  me. 
And  every  douht  that  resolution  kills 
Springs  up  a  greater :  in  the  year's  reyolution. 
There  cannot  be  a  season  more  delicious, 
When  Plenty,  Summer's  daughter,  empties  daily 
Her  cornucopia,  fill'd  with  choicest  viands. 

FoL  Plenty's  horn  is  always  full  in  the  city. 

Ray.  Wlien  temperate  heat  offends  not  with  ex- 
tremes, 
When  day  and  night  have  their  distingmshment 
With  a  more  equal  measure ; — 

Hum.  Ha !  in  contemplation  % 

Ray.  When  the  bright  Sun,  with  kindly  distant 
beams 
Gilds  ripen'd  fruit ; — 

Hum.  And  what  fine  meditation 
Transports  you  thus  ?    You  study  some  encomium 
Upon  the  beauty  of  the  garden's  queen ; 
You  'd  make  the  paleness  to  supply  the  vacancy 
Of  Cynthia's  dark  defect. 
Come,  Raybright ;  whatsoe'er  suggestions 
Have  won  on  thy  apt  weakness,  leave  these  empty 
And  hollow-sounding  pleasures,  that  include 
Only  a  windy  substance  of  delight, 
Which  every  motion  alters  into  air ; 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  here. 

Ray.  I  must. 

Hum.  You  shall  not ; 
These  are  adulterate  mixtures  of  vain  follies ; 
I  '11  bring  thee 

Into  the  court  of  Winter ;  there  thy  food 
Shall  not  be  sickly  fruits,  but  healthful  broths. 
Strong  meat  and  dainty. 

Fol.  Pork,  beef,  mutton,  very  sweet  mutton,  veal, 
venison,  capon,  fine  ^2tl  e^'^w^^^xv.TA^^i^snipe,  plover, 
larksi  teal,  adnuraXAfi  xe^i^m^  Vst^* 
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Hum,  Mystery  there,  like  to  another  nature, 
Confects  the  -substance  of  the  choicest  fruits 
In  a  rich  candy,  with  such  imitation 
Of  form  and  colour,  H  will  deceive  the  eye. 
Until  the  taste  be  ravishM. 

Fol.  Comfits  and  caraways,  marchpanes*  and  mar- 
malades, sugar-plums  and  pippin-pies,  gingerbread 
and  walnuts. 

Hum.  Nor  is  his  bounty  limited ;  he  '11  not  spare 
To  exhaust  the  treasure  of  a  thousand  Indies. 

Fd.  Two  hundred  pound  suppers,  and  neither 
fiddlers  nor  broken  glasses  reckoned;  besides,  a 
hundred  pound  a  throw,  ten  times  together,  if  you  can 
hold  out  so  long. 

Ray.  You  tell  me  wonders ! 
Be  my  conductress ;  I  '11  fly  this  place  i^  secret ; 
Three  quarters  of  my  time  are  almost  spent, 
The  lac^  remains  to  crown  my  full  content. 
Now,  if  I  fail,  let  man's  experience  read  me ; 
*Twa8  Humour,  join'd  with  Folly,  did  mislead  me. 

Hum.  Leave  this  naked  season, 
"Wherein  the  very  trees  shake  off  their  locks. 
It  is  so  poor  and  barren. 

Ray,  Come,  let 's  go  taste  old  Winter's  fresh  de- 
lights. 
And  swell  with  pleasures  our  big  appetites. 
The  Summer,  Autumn,  [Winter,]  and  the  Spring, 
As  'twere,  conjoin'd  in  one  conjugal  ring 
(An  emblem  of  four  provinces  we  sway), 
Shall  all  attend  our  pastimes  night  and  day; 
Shall  both  be  subject  to  our  glorious  state, 
While  we  enjoy  flie  blessings  of  our  fate  :* 

1  Marchpane  was  a  sweet  biacifit  composed  of  sugar  and  alnxnidfl,  like 
those  now  called  maccaroni.  It  was  a  constant  article  in  the  desserts 
<^  oar  ancestors,  and  it  appeared  sometimes  on  more  solemn  occa- 
sions. When  Elizabeth  risited  Cambridge,  the  University  presented 
their  chancellor,  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  two  pair  ofgloves,  a  marckpane, 
Ud  two  sogar-loaves.    Pectus  Desid.  CuriosOt  ii.  Sw. 

S  Here  the  fourth  act  probably  ended  in  the  first  sketch  of  this  drama, 
M  what  Ibilows  seems  merely  preparatory  to  the  introdnctioa  of  Ray- 
brlfhtinachiraetar  which  oooldnot  have  origiiully  been  In  tl)*  wziter^s 
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And  since  we  have  notice  that  some  brabarons 

spirits 
Mean  to  oppose  our  entrance,  if  by  words 
They  '11  not  desist,  we  '11  force  our  way  with  swords. 

[Exewd, 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Court  o/"  Winter. 

Enter  several  Clozvns. 

1  Clcram.  Hear  you  the  news,  neighbour  1 

2  Gown,  Yes,  to  my  grief,  neighbour ;  they  say 
our  prince  Raybright  is  coming  hither,  with  whole 
troops  and  trains  of  courtiers :  we  are  like  to  have 
a  fine  time  on 't,  neighbours. 

3  Cloimi.  Oh,  these  courtiers,  neighbours,  are  pes- 
tilent  knaves  ;  but  I'll  pluck  a  crow^  with  some  of 
'em. 

1  Clown,  'Faith,  neighbour,  let's  lay  our  heads 
together,  and  resolve  to  die  like  men. 

2  Clown,  They  may  talk,  and  call  us  rebels,  but 
a  fig  for  that ;  let 's  be  true  among  ourselves,  and 
with  our  swords  in  hand  resist  his  entrance. — 

E7iter  Winter. 

Win,  Bold,  saucy  mortals,  dare  you  then  aspire 
With  snow  and  ice  to  quench  the  sphere  of  fire  ? 

contemplation.  Jnmes  I.  died  not  many  months  nfler  the  first  appearance 
of  the  SurCs  Darling,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more  probable  cause  Ibr  the  in- 
sertion of  this  purpureus  pannus,  than  a  desire  in.lhc  managers  to  gratify 
the  common  feeling,  by  paying  some  extraordinary  compliment  to  the 
youthful  monarch,  his  successor.  On  the  score  of  poetry,  the  speecbei 
of  Winter  are  entitled  to  praise ;  but  they  grievously  offend  on  the  side 
of  propriety,  and  bear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  previous  language  and 
conduct  of  Raybright.  But  the  readers  of  our  ancient  drama  must  be 
prepared  for  inconsistencies  of  this  kind,  and  be  as  indulgent  to  them  aa 
possible,  in  consideration  of  the  many  excellenciea  by  which  they  are 
almost  invariably  redeemed.— Giffokd. 

t  Pluck  a  erow.]    A  Tulgar  expresaion  fbr  picking  a  qzMml  wUll  a 
pexvon.— QiFFORD. 
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Are   your  hearts  frozen  like    your  clime,  from 

thence 
All  temperate  heat's  fled  of  obedience  T 
How  durst  yoa  else  with  force  think  to  withstand 
Your  prince's  entryjnto  this  his  land  ? 
A  prince,  who  is  so  excellently  good, 
His  virtue  is  his  honour,  more  than  blood ; 
In  whose  clear  nature,  as  two  suns,  do  rise 
The  attributes  of  merciful  and  wise ; 
Whose  laws  are  so  impartial,  that  they  must' 
Be  counted  heavenly,  'cause  they  're  mily  just ; 
Who  does,  with  princely  moderation,  give 
His  subjects  an  example  how  to  live ; 
Teaching  their  erring  natures  to  direct 
Their  wills,  to  what  it  ought  most  to  effect : 
Yet  you,  wild  fools,  possess'd  with  giant  rage, 
Dare,  in  your  lawless  fury,  think  to  wage 
War  against  Heaven ;  and  from  his  shining  throne 
Pull  Jove  himself,  for  you  to  tread  upon ;    . 
Were  your  heads  circled  with  his  own  green  oak, 
Yet  are  they  subject  to  his  thunder  stroke. 
And  he  can  sink  such  wretches  as  rebel. 
From  Heaven's  subliraest  height  down  to  the  depth 

of  Hell. 

1  Cl<ywn,  Nay,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  there 's  many 
a  tall'  fellow,  besides  us,  will  rather  die  than  see  his 
living  taken  from  them,  nay,  even  eat  up ;  all  things 
are  grown  so  dear,  there 's  no  enduring  more  mouths 
than  our  own,  neighbour. 

2  Cl(ywn.  Thou  'rt  a  wise  fellow,  neighbour :  prate 
is  but  prate.  They  say  this  prince  too  would  bring 
new  laws  upon  us,  new  rites  into  the  temples  of  our 
gods;  and  that's  abominable;  well  aU4)e  hang'd 
first. 

Win.  Dull,  stubborn  fools !  whose  perverse  judg- 
ments still 
Are  governed  by  the  malice  of  your  Mrill, 

1  Tall  and  brave  are  Bynonymoiui  temw  in  our  old  dranas. 


Things  Toid  of  Boul!  can  you  conceiTe,  that  he^ 

Whose  eveiy  thought  *8  an  act  of  piety. 

Who 's  all  religious,  fumish'd  with  all  good  * 

'Thai  oyer  was  comprised  in  flesh  and  bloodt 

Cannot  direct  you  in  the  fittest  way 

To  serve  those  powers  to  which  himself  does  pajr 

True  zealous  worship,  nay^'it  so  near  aUied 

To  them,  himself  must  needs  be  deified  I 

Ilnter  Follt. 

FoL  Sare  ^u,  gentlemen!  Tis  very  cold;  yoo 
live  in  frost ;  you've  Whiter  still  about  you. 

2  Gown.  What  are  you,  sirl 

FoL  A  courtier,  sir;  but,  you  may  ffuesSy.aYeiir 
foolish  one  to  leave  tlie  brioht  beams  of  my  lord*  tM- 
prince,  to  travel  hither.  I  have  an  ague  on  me;  dc» 
3rou  not  see  me  shake  1  Well,  if  our  courttersv.  whea 
ther  come  hither,  have  not  young  lasses,  good  wines^ 
and  fires,  to  heat  their  blood,  't  will  freeze  into  an 
apoplexy.  Farewell,  frost !  I  '11  go  seek  a  fire  f (^ 
thaw  me ;  I  'm  all  ice,  I  fear,  already.  [ExiL 

1  down.  Farewell,  and  be  hanged !  ere  such  as 
these  shall  eat  what  we  have  sweat  for,  we  11  spend 
our  bloods.  Come,  neighbours,  let 's  go  call  our  com- 
pany together,  and  go  meet  this  prince  he  talk»  so  of. 

3  Clown,  Some  shall  have  but  a  sour  welcome  of 
it,  if  my  crabtree  cudgel  hold  here. 

Win.  You're  mad  in  your  rebellious  minds :  but 
hear 
What  I  presage,  with  understanding  clear : 
This  prince  shall  come,  and,  by  his  glorious  sidcy 
Laurel-crown'd  conquest -shall  in  triumph  ride, 
Arm'd  with  the  justice  that  attends  his  cause ; 
You  shall  with  penitence  embrace  his  laws : 
He  to  the  frozen  northern  clime  shall  bring 
A  warmth  so  temperate,  as  shall  force  the  Spring 
Usurp  my  privilege,  and  by  his  ray 
Night  shall  be  changed  into  perpetual  day : 
Plenty  and  happiness  shall  still  increase. 
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As  does  his  lieht ;  and  turtle-footed  peace* 
Dance  like  a  ikiry  through  his  realms,  while  all 
That  envy  him  shall-like  swift  comets  fitll. 
By  their  own  fire  consumed ;  and  glorious  he, 
Rulinff,  as  H  were,  the  force  of  destiny, 
Shall  nave  a  loi^  and  prosperous  reign  on  earth, 
Then  fly  to  Heaven,  and  give  a  new  star  birth. — 

A  Flourish. — Enter  Raybrioht,  Humoub,  Bouiitt,  and 

Deuoht. 

But  see,  our  star  appears ;  and  from  his  eye 
Fly  thousand  beams  of  sparkling  majesty. 

Ray.  What  bold  rebellious  caitifls  dare  disturb 
The  nappy  progress  of  our  glorious  peace. 
Contemn  the  justitse  of  our  equal  laws. 
Profane  those  sacred  rights,  which  still  must  be 
Attendant  on  monarchal  dignity  % 
I  came  to  frolic  with  you,  and  to  cheer 
Your  drooping  souls  by  vigour  of  my  beams. 
And  have  I  this  strange  welcome  ?  Reverend  Winter, 
I  'm  come  to  be  your  guest ;  your  bounteous,  free 
Condition  does  assure  me,  I  shall  have 
A  welcome  entertainment. 

Win.  Illustrious  sir !  I  am  not  ignorant 
How  much  expression  my  true  zeS  will  want 
To  entertain  you  fitly ;  yet  my  love 
And  hearty  duty  shall  be  far  above 
My  outward  welcome.    To  that  glorious  light 
Of  Heaven,  the  Sun,  which  chases  hence  the  night, 
I  am  so  much  a  vassal,  that  1  '11  strive. 
By  honouring  you  to  keep  my  faith  alive 
To  him,  brave  prince,  through  you,  who  do  inherit 
Your  father 's  cheerful  heat  and  quick'ning  spirit. 


•and  turtle-footed  peace 


Dance  like  a  fairy,  dtc.  J  This,  as  vreLl  ta  sereral  other  ezpressiona 
in  this  elegant  **  augury,"  is  taken  flpom  the  beantiftil  address  to  cUzaboth, 
in  JoQsoa's  Epilogue  to  Every  Man  out  of  M*  Humour. 

'*  The  throat  of  war  be  stopp'd  within  her  realm, 
And  turtle-footed  peace  dvaoe  lUry-rtngt» 
Aboat  lier  contc,  dec."— Giftoao. 

ToL.  U.— 12 
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Therefore,  as  I  am  Winter,  worn  and  jglht 

So  far  with  age,  I  am  Time's  monum^Q^ 

Antiquity's  example ;  in  my  zeal, 

I,  fiom  my  youth,  a  span  of  time  win  steal. 

To  open  the  free  treasures  of  my  court. 

And  swell  your  soul  with  my  delights  and  sport 

Ray*  Never  till  now 
Did  admiration  beget  in  me  truly 
The  rare-match'd  twins  at  once,  pity  and  pleasure. 
[Pity,  that  one] 

So  royal,  so  abundant  in  earth's  blessings, . 
Should  not  partake  the  comfort  of  those  brams^ 
With  which  the  Sun,  beyond  extent,  doth  cheer 
The  other  seasons ;.  yet  mv  pleasures  with  yon, 
From  their  false  charms,  do  get  the  start,  as  far 
As  Heaven's  great  lamp  from  every  minor  star* 

Win,  Attendance  on  our  revels!  let  delight 
Ck)njoin  the  day  with  sable-footed  night ; 
Both  shall  forsake  their  orbs,  and  in  one  sabera 
Meet  in  soft  mirth  and  harmless  pleasures  nere  r 
While  pluirip  Lyaeus  shall,  with  garland  crown'tf 
Of  triumph-ivy,  in  full  cups  abound 
Of  Cretan  wine,  and  shall  dame  Ceres  call 
To  wait  on  you,  at  Winter's  festival ; 
While  gaudy  Summer,  Autumn,  and  the  Spring 
Shall  to  my  lord  their  choicest  viands  bring. 
We  '11  rob  the  sea,  and  from  the  subtle  air 
Fetch  her  inhabitants,  to  supply  our  fare  I 
That,  were  Apicius  here,  he  in  one  night 
Should  sate  with  dainties  his  strong  appetite. 
Begin  our  revels  then,  and  let  all  pleasure 
Flow  like  the  ocean  in  a  boundless  measure. 

[AJtourisk* 

(Here  a  Masque  of  the  four  Elements^^  Air^  Fire, 
Water,  and  Earth :  and  the  four  Compl^xionh 
Phlegrriy  Blood,  Choler,  and  Melancholy,) 

1  We  have  coni9ii1ted  the  reader's  taste  hy  omitting,  as  much 
bio,  whatever  miyht  tend  to  adulterate  the  rich  but  MHnewhat 
poetry  with  which  this  drama  is  inlaid  throughout ;  but  his 
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« 

Win,  How  do  these  pleasures  please  ? 
'  Hum,  Pleasures! 

of  oar  old  dramatic  Uceiatu're  may  be  enlai^  by  a  ftw  obaervatlons  oa 
the  "  masque"  of  which  the  mere  title  is  given  in  the  text.  The  mask 
itself  grew  out  of  an  opinion  strongly  current  among  our  ancestors  (and 
wlUch  appears  to  hare  been  derived  to  them  throng  the  schools  nrom 
the  Qnsk  pl^yaicians),  that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  elemente, 
the  due  proportion  and  commixture  of  which  in  his  composition  was 
what  produced  in  him  every  kind  of  perfection,  mental  and  bodily. 
Hence  (not  to  multiply  examples)  the  well-known  commendation  of 
Brutus  by  the  first  of  all  dramatic  writers : 

"  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix*d  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  nuauV—Jvl.  Cas.  t.  S. 

Ine  dlspomtion,  again,  of  every  man  was  supposed  to  arise  fhnn  four 
]Mrincipal  humours  or  fluids  in  his  body;  and,  consequently,  that  which 
was  prevalent  in  anyone  might  he  called  Am  particular  ftumoicr.  Blood, 

gtilegm,  choler,  and  melancholy  were  the  four  humours ;  the  two  latter 
eing  not  so  properly  different  fluids,  as  oneiluid,  bile,  in  two  different 
states;  conunon  bile,  xo^^l^  choler,  and  black  bile,  t'eXayxo^f't'  Frmn 
these  fluids  were  supposed  to  arise  ihe  four  principal  temperaments  or 
complexions,— the  sanguine, phlegmatic, chderic,  and  melancholic;  the 
fluids  themselves  being  more  raoaotely  referred  to  the  four  elements. 
Their  connexion  is  thus  stated  by  Howell : 

**  And  it  must  ^  so  while  the  Starrs  ponre  different  influxes  upon  us, 
but  especially  while  the  htimours-vnthiu  us  have  a  symbolization  with 
the/our  elements^  who  are  in  ruthlease  conflict  among  themselfe  who 
sliall  have  the  mastery,  as  the  humors  do  in  us  for  a  predominsncy." — 
Parley  of  Beasts^  pt  80. 

It  is  upon  this  more  immediate  origin  of  the  four  temperaments  or 
complexions  from  the  four  humours,  and  their  more  remote  reference  to 
the  four  elements,  that  much  of  "  the  morall  maske"  termed  "  Micro- 
cosmu^  is  founded.  This  drama,  evidently  formed  npon  *■*■  The  Sun's 
Darling,"  was  written  by  Thomas  Nabbes,  an  author  "concerning 
whom,"  according  to  the  usual  language  of  our  old  dramatic  calendar, 
''  scarce  any  thing  is  recorded,"  and  was  printed  in  1637.  The  voider 
wtio  has  not  a  copy  of  Dodsley's  collecUou  of  old  plays  may  be  amused 
by  a  transcription  of  some  of  the  dramatis  persons.  " 

FiRK,  a^erce-countenanced  young  man^  in  a  JUme-colowed  ri^e, 
wrought  with  divers-coloured  gleams  of  fire;  his  hair  red,  and  an  his 
kead  a  crown  o/JUtmes.    His  creature  a  Vulcan. 

AiR,  a  young  man  of  a  variable  countenance,  in  a  blue  rohej  wrought 
with  divers-coloured  clouds ;  his  hair  blue^  and  on  his  head  a  wreath  of 
cUnuLt.  His  creature  a  giants  or  sylvan. 

Watkr,  a  woman  in  a  sea-green  robe,  wrought  with  waves;  her  hair 
sea-green,  and  on  her  head  a  wreath  ofsedge^  bound  dbovi  with  waves. 
Her  creature  a  siren. 

Earth,  a  young  woman  of  a  sad  eountenaneSy  in  a  grass-green 
robe,  wrought  with  sundry  fruits  and  flowers;  her  hair  black,  and  en 
luT  head  a  chmlst  fffiowers.    Her  creaturs  a  pigmy. 

Cboubh,  a/mcer;  his  clothes  red. 
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Boun,  Live  here,  7^* 

And  be  my  lord's  friend ;  and  thy  sports  shall  vary  ■ 
A  thousand  ways ;  Invention  shall  beget 
Conceits,  as  curious  as  the  thoughts  of  Change 
Can  aim  at. 

Hum.  Trifles !    Progress  o'er  the  year 
Again,  my  Raybnght ;  therein,  like  the  Sun, 
As  he  in  Heaven  runs  his  circular  course. 
So  thou  on  earth  run  thine ;  for  to  be  fed 
With  stale  delights,  breeds  dulness  and  contempt : 
Think  on  the  Spring. 

Bay.  She  was  a  lovely  virgin. 

Win.  My  royal  lord ! 
Without  offence,  be  pleased  but  to  afford  me 
To  give  you  my  true  figure ;  do  not  scorn 
My  age,  nor  think,  'cause  I  appear  forlorn, 
I  serve  for  no  use :  't  is  my  sharper  breath 
Does  purge  gross  exhalations  from  the  earth ; 
My  frosts  and  snows  do  purify  the  air 
From  choking  fogs,  make  the  sky  clear  and  fair: 
And  though  by  nature  cold  and  chill  I  be. 
Yet  I  am  warm  in  bounteous  charity ; 
And  can,  my  lord,  by  grave  and  sage  advice. 
Bring  you  to  the  happy  shades  of  paradise. 

Ray.  That    wonder !    Oh,    can   you    bring   me 
thither  ? 

Win.  I  can  direct  and  point  you  out  a  path. . 

Hum.  But  where 's  the  guide  1 
Quicken  thy  spirits,  Raybright ;  I  '11  not  leave  thee : 
We'll  run  the  self-same  race  again,  that  happiness; 
These  lazy,  sleeping,  tedious  Winter's  nights 
Become  not  noble  action. 

Blood,  a  dancer,  in  a  watchet-coloured  Q.  e.  a  pale  blue)  suit. 

Phlkom,  a  pkysiciany  an  old  man;  his  dotdlet  white  emd  black; 
trunk  hose. 

Mklancholt,  a  rmisician ;  his  complexion^  hair^  and  clothes  black; 
a  huU  in  his  harid.    He  is  likewise  an  amorist. 

For  further  infbrmation  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Arch- 
deacon Nares^s  valuable  glossary,  under  the  words  Elements  and 
Humottrs.  . 
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Ray.  TAie  Spring 
I  am  reaolv'd—  [lUcprders. 

The  SuH  appears  above. 

Oh,  what  strange  light  aj^ara ! 
The  Sun  is  up,  sure. 

Sun.  Wanton  Darling,  look, 
And  worship  with  amazement. 

Omne$.  Gracious  lord ! 

Sun.  Thy  sands  are  number'd,  and  thy  g^ass  of 
frailty 
Here  runs  out  to  the  last — Here,  in  this  mirror, 
Let  man  behold  the  circuit  of  his  fortunes ; 
The  season  of  the  Spring  dawns  like  the  morning, 
Bedewing  childhood  with  unrelish'd  beauties 
Of  gaudy  sights ;  the  Summer,  as  the  noon. 
Shines  in  delight  of  Youth,  and  ripens  strength 
To  Autumn's  manhood ;  here  the  evening  grows. 
And  knits  up  all  felicity  in  folly : 
Winter  at  last  draws  on,  the  night  of  age; 
Yet  still  a  humour  of  some  novel  fancy 
Untasted  or  untried  puts  off  the  minute 
Of  resolution,  which  should  bid  farewell 
To  a  vain  world  of  weariness  and  sorrows. 
The  powers,  from  whom  man  does  derive  the  pedi- 
gree 
Of  his  creation,  with  a  royal  bounty. 
Give  him  Health,  Youth,  Delight,  for  free  attend- 
ants. 
To  rectify  his  carriage :  to  be  thankful 
A^^ain  to  them,  man  should  cashier  his  riots. 
His  bosom's  wanton  sweetheart,  idle  Humour 
His  reason's  dangerous  seducer.  Folly. 
Then  shall. 

Like  four  straight  pillars,  the  four  Elements 
Support  the  goodly  structure  of  mortality ; 
Then  shall  the  four  Complexions,  like  four  heads 
Of  a  clear  river,  streaming  in  his  body. 
Nourish  and  comfort  every  vein  and  sinew ; 

12* 
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No  sickneflsof  contagion,  no  mm  dea^p 
Or  deprivation  of  Health's  leal  bleaaingiii' 
Shall  then  affirigfat  the  creature  bmb  byueainBiit 
Reeenr'd  to  immortalitj.    Henceforth 
In  peace  go  to  oar  altars;  and  no  more 
Question  the  power  of  supernal  greatness, 
But  give  ns  leave  to  gorem  as  we  please 
Nature  and  her  dominion,  who  ficom  us 
And  from  our  gracious  uduence,  hath  both  behig 
And  nresenration ;  no  replies,  but  rererenoe. 
Man  nath  a  double  guard,  if  time  can  win  him; 
Heaven's  power  above  him,  his  own  peace  witbia 


THE  WITCH  OP  EDMONTON. 


r--^- 


BY  .     .-<V- 


ROWLEY,  DEKKER,  FORDi  iu^. 


Ths  Witch  of  Edmonton.]  This  tragi-comedy, 
-which  ^peara  to  have  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  1623, 
-was  not  published  till  1658.  It  was  compoMd,  as  the 
title  of  the  quarto  edition  bears,  '*  by  divers  well  esteemed 
poets,  William  Rowley,  Thomas  Dekker,  John  Ford,  dec." 
It  was  acted  by  the  prince's  servants,  often  at  the  CqidE- 
pit  in  Drury  Lone,  and  once  at  court,  with  singular  ap- 
plause. There  is  a  rude  woodcut  on  the  titlepage  of 
the  quarto,  with  a  portrait  of  the  witch  (Mother  Sawyer), 
her  familiar  a  black  dog,  and  Cuddy  Bai&s  the  clown  of 
the  piece,  in  the  water.  That  no  doubts  might  arise  of  the 
likenesses,  the  portraits  are  respectively  authenticated  by 
their  proper  names. 

**  It  seems  to  have  been  a  trick  of  the  trade,"  says  Mr. 
Gifford,  **  to  accumulate  a  number  of  names  in  the  title- 
page,  to  catch'  as  many  readers  as  possible  ;  and  Rowley's 
wns  deservedly  a  very  marketable  name.  Not  content 
with  the  trio,  they  add  after  Ford  an  dec.  With  these  we 
need  not  meddle,  and  I  presume  we  may  venture  to  dismiss 
Rowley,  with  the  allowance  of  an  occasional  ptussagc,  since 
the  drama  seems  fairly  to  divide  itself  between  the  other  two^ 
whose  style  is  well  understood,  and  here  strongly  marked." 

If  the  witch  of  Ford's  days  was,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  a  far  less  splendid  intellectual  creation  than  the 
sorceress  of  the  present  time,  it  gives  one  advantage  to  the 
play  before  us,  by  maintaining  her  in  better  keepmg  with 
the  other  characters,  which  are  all  derived  from  tne  middle 
or  lower  ranks  of  life.  It  is  not,  however,  from  tragedies  of 
**  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument"  alone,  as  the  reader 
•f  the  following  drama'  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  situations  of  the  deepest  interest  and  most 
heart-rending  pathos  can  be  derived. 

Frank  Thomey,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  but  whom  hi* 
father's  straitened  circumstances  had  brought  into  some 
office  of  servitude  with  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  had  won 
« the  conquest  of  a  fellow-servant's  maiden-love,"  and  waa^ 
it  seems,  in  prospect  of  becoming  a  father  by  her.  This 
€rror  is  repaired,  as  far  as  it  can  be,  by  a  secret  marriage ; 
and  Winnifrede,  who  at  first  displays  a  little  of  that  harsh- 
oert  of  character  which  a  deviation  from  virtue  generally 
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begets  npon  persons  of  strong  natural  inteHect  and  a 
keen  moral  sense,  gradually  steals  upon  the  reader's  mind 
bj  the  warmth  of  her  attacihment  to  her  undeserving  hus- 
band, by  the  depth  of  her  repentance,  and  the  evident  pur- 
pose and  fixed  resolve,  which  ensure  the  future  rectitude  of 
her  conduct. 

Though  Winnifrede's  conscience  had  been  thu6  in  tome 
degree  relieved,  it  was  a  great  object  with  the  wily  Frank 
to  conceal  their  marriage  from  his  father,  till  the  inherit- 
ance to  which  he  was  bom  should  be  so  assured,  that  no 
future  resentment  of  the  old  man  shall  be  able  to  "cross 
the  thriving"  of  his  recent  engagements.  In  this  scheme 
he  is  assisted  with  letters  by  Sir  Arthur  Clariimton,  who 
has  his  own  reasons  for  accommodating  hknwif  to  the 
views  of  his  late  **  servant,"  and  who  exhibits,  at  least  in 
the  opening  act  of  the  drama,  a  character  far  more  odious 
than  even  Frank  himself.  With  a  promise  (and  it  appears 
to  have  been  but  a  promise)  of  two  hundred  pounds  from 
Sir  Arthur  to  assist  their  occasions,  the  new-married  pair 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  their  abode — ^young  Thomey  with  his  father  st 
Edmonton  itself,  and  Winnifrede  with  an  uncle  at  Wak- 
ham — ^till  time  and  Frank's  endeavours  had  worked  his 
father's  love  and  liking  to  these  stolen  nuptials.  Reports 
meantime  of  the  marriage  had  got  abroad,  and  it  was  not 
without  feelings  of  the  most  painful  kind  that  they  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Frank's  father  himsolf.  Encumbrances 
upon  his  estate  had  already  circumscribed  old  Thomey's 
means  of  living,  and  his  only  mode  of  saving  him8(>lf  from 
more  urgent  distress  consisted  in  a  marriage,  long  before 
projected,  between  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring yeoman,  Carter  by  name,  whose  wealth  enabled 
him  to  offer  such  a  portion  with  his  girl  as  would  at  once 
set  free  the  lands  of  his  poorer  though  more  highly  sta- 
tioned neighbour. 

And  the  honest  yeoman's  Susan  was  one  that  would, 
though  utterly  portionless  in  money,  have  brought  the  best 
of  dowries  to  a  husband  of  her  choice  ;  and  such,  it  seems, 
though  sought  by  suitors  of  a  higher  grade,  had  Frank  long 
been  in  her  young  imagination.  Pure,  affectionate,  con- 
fiding, faithful,  Susan  throughout  exhibits  all  those  native 
sweetnesses  and  sensibilities  which  are  not  unfirequentlj 
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found  in  humble  life,  and  for  which  even  the  refinements 
of  breeding  and  education  seem  at  times  but  unequal  sub- 
stitutes. It  will  ensure  the  reader's  detestation  of  Frank, 
to  know  that  his  seduction  of  Winnifrede  must  have  been 
planned  with  a  full  knowledge  on  his  part  of  a  previous  en- 
gagement to  marry  this  excellent  creature  ;  it  will  add  to 
una  detestation  to  find  the  villain  in  his  father's  presence 
offering  to  fulfil  this  engagement,,  and  with  the  most  sol- 
emn oaths  maintaining  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  con- 
nexion with  Winnifroie  to  prevent  such  an  accomplish" 
ment  of  his  father's  wishes^  The  strong  and  multiplied 
assertions  of  young  Thomey  conquer  even  his  father's 
▼iolent  suspicions ;  and  the  old  man's  fears  being  at  last 
relieved,  |^  is  decided  that  the  marriage  between  the  young 
oouple  shall  take  place  on  the  following  day. 

The  fearful  perjuries  of  Frank,  and  the  cold,  calculating 
▼illany  which  he  displays  throughout,  rendef^  the  scene 
between,  him  and  his  father  a  painful  one  to  the  feelings, 
and  the  entrance  of  ^even  a  more  frightful  creature  than 
Mother  Sawyer,  upon  whom  much  of  tne  underplot  hinges, 
would  have  been  found  a  relief  after  such  an  interview ; 
but  the  underplots  of  Ford  or  Decker — after  the  greatest  * 
reductions — ^will  be  found  a  sufficient  infliction  on  the  reader's 
patience,  without  his  undergoing  a  previous  analysis 
of  them  ;  even  though  embracing,  as  the  present  one  does,, 
those  prime  attractions  of  our  ancestors'  fancies,  a  witch,  a 
black  dog,  or  the  Devil,  and  a  morris  with  all  its  accompani" 
ments  of  tabor  and  pipe,  double  bells,  trebles,  means,  fore- 
horse,^  hobby-horse,  and  Maid  Marian  to  boot. 

Susan  and  Frank  are  now  married ;  and  conscience 
already  begins  to  do  its  work  with  this  double  husband.  His 
days  seem  but  a  waking  dream ;  and  in  his  sleep  sudden 
and  distracted  accents  show  a  mind  at  enmity  with  peace. 
These  appearances  give  birth  to  one  of  the  tenderest  and 

1  In  Gossoa's  "  Plays  confined  iirfive  Actions,"  the  attractions  of  the 
hobby-horse  and  morris  are  included  among  the  other  delights  which 
the  Devil,  according  to  this  repentant  dramatist,  had  created  for  the  seduc- 
tion of  men's  souls.  "  For  the  eye,  beeside  the  beautie  of  the  houses  and 
the  stage,  hee  (the  Devil)  sendeth  in  gearish  ap)>arel,  mashes,  ranting, 
tiunbllng,  dauncing  of  gigges,  galiardes,  moriscos,  hobbi-horses,  nothing 
(brgot  that  might  serve  to  set  out  the  matter  with  pompe,  or  ravish  the 
belM>lders  with  varictie  of  pleasure.**  What  would  poor  Oosson*s  lan- 
guage have  been  bad  be  seen  the  embeUiihrnenUi  of  thsipctMQt  atsge  1 
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most  intereding  of  aecnw :  the  efforts  of  the  yonng  Mit 
to  iscertain  the  cnuse  of  this  disonler — tha  oroinoua  words 
■Old  half-intelligible  sentpnces  whirh  drop  from  Frank  him- 
■elf^ — the  fonr  or  tliE  modest  Susnn  thnl  some  inipropri«lf 
in  bei  ovin  behaTiour  inav  bsvo  ocfjuaontid  thia  lapsci  froin 
happincBB  In  her  buBbond — the  mixed  warmth  and  pudericf 
inner  Euiguagc,  together  with  Ihe  utlei  abend  onisent  of 
■elf  and  pusionstB  regard  for  her  huEband,  which  dlv  di>- 
pUys — nil  these  feelings  are  hruugbt  out  with  sach  inimila- 
ble  lUll,  Ihal  if,  ns  Mr.  Giirord  eupposea,  this  part  of  lb> 
act  nai  nriltpn  bj  Decker,  il  must  convej  the  higbeM 
opinion  of  Ms  taste  and  judempnt,  mid  convince  1M  that, 
nnder  happier  circumstanccfli  be  tni^ht  have  br>coine  one  of 
(he  mightiest  maatcrs  of  his  art.  The  fcnrs  of  Suaan  finaU  J 
resolve  themaelves  into  a  persuasion,  that  en  inlendeit 
single  combat  with  young  Wnrbcek  {a  discnrdeil  suitor  of 
her  own)  is  the  occasion  of  her  liuaband'a  perplexing  con- 
dtict ;  and  this  perauiuian  is  accompenied  by  a  res^nliMl 
on  her  part  not  to  leave  him  on  tbe  trying  occasion — "  cost 
il  her  undoing  and  unto  that  her  life."  That  cost  of  lift 
was  nearer  Ihan  this  fond  and  fnilhful  creature  ima^ned. 

The  neit  appearance  of  Ihe  guillv  Frank  is  in  compuij 
with  Winriifrf  de,  dressed  in  a  pafi-'s  habit.  His  second 
vife'i  portion,  the  dowry  of  hie  sin,  is  in  bis  band ;  anl 
with  thu  "  foul  ill-gotten  coin,*'  as  his  companion  tem  il, 
B  couple  of  horsei  are  in  readiness  to  convey  himHlf  and 
Winnifrede  to  same  distant  country,  where  his  recent  wiTe 
is  to  be  quite  forgot,  and  "  have  nn  name  in  his  renem- 
brance."  Aprcvious  conversatton,  liill,  of  course,  of  lies  ao 
the  part  of  Frank,  had  prepared  Susan  for  these  appear- 
ances, and  only  tbe  parting  scene  remained  )o  take  place 
between  tbem.  The  fond  creature  hangs  over  it  ss  lonr 
a  possible  : — some  affeclionate  diivctiona  to  his  supposed 
page — some  lingering  questions  to  bimsclf — one  pastars 
more — up  to  that  knot  of  treee,  ani)  thon  among  those 
shadows  she  will  vanish  from  hun.  The  pasture  is  crossed 
— tliff  -knot  of  trees  isi^ached — and-~4he  knife  of  lbs 
a«BcherouB  Frank  is  in  her  bosom.  And  as  if  the  pangs 
of  drath  were  not  enough,  the  monster,  in  coaiser  terms ' 
than  our  pages  can  admit,  utters  what  might  have  added 
men  to  the  pains  of  dissolution  itself: — but  the  n 
fanr  net  the  pun  mind  Be  ]ud.to  deal  with  v— 


-     ( us ) 

Sum.  Die  t  oh,  't  was  time ! 

How  many  years  might  I  have  slept  in  sin! 
The  sin  of  my  most  hatred,  too,  adultery ! 

It  is  time  to  close  this  analysis :  the  attempt  of  the  mui- 
dezer  ||fivGiten,the  guilty  deed  on  Warbeck,  the  rejected 
suftatf  9Mb  Tictim,  and  Somerton,  the  accepted  lover  of  her 
sisteetatherine— ^6  detection  of  the  real  criminal — tha 
horrors  which  surround  Frank's  sick-bed — and  the  scene 
which  doses  for  ever  his  earthly  prospects^  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  deepest  interest.  A  smile  may  perhf^M  be  ez<* 
cited  by  the  simple  means  which  lead  to  young  Thotney's 
detection ;  but  the  smile  can  be  but  a  momentary  one ; 
even  Ford  himself  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the  fear- 
ful and  harrowing  feeHngs  whkh  he  had  conjured  up  re* 
quired  some  allayment ;  ^d  accordingly  with  eonsummato 
art  he  has  thrown  such  a  sincere  feehng  of  penitence  and 
remorse  round  the  *Mast  days"  of  the  wretch^  Frank,  that 
even  the  commiseration  of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest 
Bufferers  by  his  viHany  is  won  for  the  last  moments  of  tha 
repentant  sufferer,  and  the  lanj?uage  of  the  honest  yeoman^ 
Carter,  becomes  almost  that  of  the  reader :  **  Go  tl^  ways ; 
I  did  not  think  to  have  shed  one  tear  for  thee,  but  thov 
hast  made  me  water  my  plants  spite  of  my  heart," 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB^ 

,^tr  Abthixr  Clabinoton. 

Old  Thornet,  a  gentleman, 

Cabtib,  a  rich  yeomaiu 

024k  Banks,  a  countryman* 

Ratcliffb. 

W.  Hamluc,  and  several  other  counirymefu 

Wabbbck,  I  ^^-^^j  fQ  Cavier* a'^Bmtghters. 

Fbank,  Thobnet's  son, 

CuDDT  Banks,  the  clown. 

Morris-dancers, 

Sawout,  an  old  fiddler. 

Jiistice,  Constable,  Officers,  Serving-fnen,  and  Maids. 

Doo,  a  familiar 

A  Spirit, 

Mother  Sawyer,  the  Witch. 
Ann,  Ratcliffb's  vnfe, 

^THMINE,  }  CaKTER'8  dmighUr,. 

WiNNiFRF.TtE,  Sir  Arthur's  maid, 

SCENE    the    town  and   neighbourhood  of  Edmonton; 
in  the  end  of  the  last  act,  London. 
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WITCH  OF  EDMONTON. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 


The  Neighbourhood  of  EdmonUm, — A  Room  in  the 
House  of  Sir  Arthur  CLARiNCKroN. 

Enter  Frank  Thorney  and  Winnifredi. 

FrdnL  Come,  wench ;  why,  here  *s  a  business  soon 
despatch'd. 
Thy  heart  I  know  is  now  at  ease ;  thou  need'st  not 
Fear  what  the  tattling  gossips  in  their  cups 
Can  speak  against  thy  fame ;  thy  child  shall  know 
Whom  to  caS  father  now. 

Win.  You  have  disoharg'd 
The  true  part  of  an  honest  man ;  I  cannot 
Request  a  fuller  satisfaction 
Than  you  have  freely  granted :  yet  methinks 
'T  is  a  hard  case,  being  lawful  man  and  wife. 
We  should  not  live  together. 

Frank.  Had  I  fail'd 
In  promise  of  my  truth  to  thee,  we  must 
Have  been  ever  sunder'd ;  now  the  longest 
Of  our  forbearing  cither's  company, 
Is  only  but  to  gain  a  little  time 
For  our  continuing  thrift ;  that  so,  hereafter, 
The  heir  that  shall  be  bom  may  not  have  cause 
To  eanse  his  hour  of  birth,'  which  made  him  feel 
TIm  l)Aery  of  beggary  and  want ; 
Tih»  aaxrils  that  are  occasions  to  enforce 
A  sharrteful  end.    My  plots  aim  but  to  keep 
My  lather's  love. 
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Win.  And  that  will  be  as  difficult 
To  be  preserv'd,  when  he  shall  understand 
How  you  are  married,  as  it  will  be  now. 
Should  you  confess  it  to  him. 

Frank.  Fathers  are  .  ^, 

Won  by  degrees,  not  bluntly,  as  our-mastaiw   ^ 
Or  wrong'd  friends  are ;  and  besides  1 11  use  , 
Such  dutiful  and  ready  means,  that  ere 
He  can  have  notice  of  what 's  past,  th'  inheritance 
To  which  I  am  bom  heir  shall  be  assured ; 
That  done,  why  let  him  know  it :  if  he  like  it  not. 
Yet  he  shall  have  no  power  in  him  left 
To  cross  the  thriving  of  it. 

Win.  You,  who  had 
The  conquest  of  my  maiden-love,  may  easily 
Coi^quer  the  fears  of  my  distrust.    And  whither 
Must  I  be  hurried  ? 

Frank.  Prithee,  do  not  use 
A  word  so  much  unsuitable  to  the  constant 
Affections  of  thy  husband ;  thou  shalt  live 
Near  Waltham-Abbey,  with  thy  uncle  Selman ; 
I  have  acquainted  him  with  all  at  large  : 
He'll  use  thee  kindly;   thou  shalt  want  no  plea- 
sures, 
Nor  any  other  fit  supplies  whatever 
Thou  canst  in  heart  desire. 

Win,  All  these  are  nothing 
"Without  your  company. 

Frank.  Which  thou  shalt  have 
Once  every  month  at  least. 

Win.  Once  every  month ! 
Is  this  to  have  a  husband  ? 

Frank.  Perhaps  oftener ; 
That 's  as  occasion  serves. 

Win.  Ay,  ay ;  in  case 
No  other  beauty  tempt  your  eye,  whom  you 
Like  better,  I  may  chance  to  be  remember'd. 
And  see  you  now  and  then.     Faith  !  I  did  hope 
You  'd  not  have  used  me  so :  't  is  but  my  fortune. 
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And  yet,  if  not  for  my  sake,  have  some  pity 
Upon  the  child  I  go  Mrith ;  that 's  your  own : 
And  UesNk you'll  l^  a  cruel-hearted  father. 
You  cttmat  but  remember  that. 
Heavfliitaows,  how — 

Fnaik,  To  quit  wliich  fear  at  once, 
As  by  the  ceremony  late  performed, 
I  plighted  thee  a  faith,  as  free  from  challenge 
As  any  double  thought ;  once  more,  in  hearing 
Of  Heaven  and  thee,  I  vow  that  never  henceforth 
Disgrace,  reproof,  lawless  affections,  threats, 
Or  what  can  be  suggested  'gainst  our  marriage, 
Shall  cause  me  falsify  that  bridal  oath 
That  binds  me  thine.    And,  Winnifrede,  whenever 
The  wanton  heats  of  youth,  by  subtle  baits 
Of  beauty,  or  what  woman's  art  can  practise, 
Draw  me  from  only  loving  thee,  let  Heaven 
Inflict  upon  my  life  some  fearful  ruin ! 
I  hope  thou  dost  believe  me. 

Win.  Swear  no  more ; 
I  am  confirm'd,  and  will  resolve  to  do 
What  yt)u  think  most  behooveful  for  us. 

Frank.  Thus  then ; 
Make  thyself  ready ;  at  the  farthest  house 
Upon  the  green,  without  the  town,  your  uncle 
Expects  yOu.    For  a  little  time,  farewell ! 

Win.  Sweet, 
We  shall  meet  again  as  soon  as  thou  canst  possibly  ? 

Frank.  We  shall.    One  kiss— away !    [Exit  Win. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Clarington. 

Sir  Ar.  Frank  Thomey ! 
Frank.  Here,  sir. 

SirAr.   Alone?    then  must  I. tell  thee  in  plain 
terms, 
Thoa  hast  wrong'd  thy  master's  house  basely  and 
lewdly. 
Frank.  Your  house,  sir  ? 
Sir  Ar.  Yes,  sir.    All  the  country  ^Yms^i^ 

13* 
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How  shamefully  thou  hast  undone  a  maid, 
ApprovM  for  modest  life,  for  civil  carriage. 
Till  thy  prevailing  peijuries  enticed  her 
To  forfeit  shame.    Will  you  be  honest  yet* 
Make  her  amends,  and  marry  her  I 

Frank*  So,  sir, 
I  might  bring  both  myself  and  her  to  beggary ; 
And  titiat  would  be  a  shame  worse  than  the  other. 

Sir  Ar.  You  should  have  thought  on  this  before, 
and  then 
Your  reason  would  have  overswayM  the  passion 
Of  your  unruly  lust.    But  that  you  may 
Be  left  without  excuse,  to  salve  the  iniamy 
Of  my  disgraced  house,  and  'cause  you  are 
A  gentleman,  and  both  of  you  my  servants, 
I  *U  make  the  maid  a  portion. 

Frank,  So  you  promised  me 
Before,  in  case  I  married  her.    I  know 
Sir  Arthur  Clarington  deserves  the  credit 
Report  hath  lent  him ;  and  presume  you  are 
A  debtor  to  your  promise :  but  upon 
"What  certainty  shall  I  resolve  ?    Excuse  me, 
For  being  somewhat  rude. 

Sir  Ar,  It  is  but  reason. 
Well,  Frank,  what  think'st  thou  of  two  hundred 

pounds, 
And  a  continual  friend  1 

Frank.  Though  my  poor  fortunes 
Might  happily  prefer  me  to  a  choice 
Of  a  far  greater  portion ;  yet  to  right 
A  wronged  maid,  and  to  preserve  your  favour, 
I  am  content  to  accept  your  proffer. 

Sir  Ar,  Art  thou  ? 

Frank,  Sir,  we  shall  every  day  have  need  to  em- 

r™.      ploy 

The  use  of  what  you  please  to  give. 

Sir  Ar.  Thou  shalt  have  it. 

Frank,  Then  I  claim 
Your  promise. — We  are  man  and  wife. 
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Sir  Ar.  Already  % 

Frank.  And  more  than  so,  sir,  I  have  promisM  her 
Free  entertainment  in  her  uncle's  house 
Near  Waltham-Abbey,  where  she  may  securely 
Sojourn,  till  time  and  my  endeavours  work 
My  father's  love  and  Hkmg. 
Sir  Ar.  Honest  Frank ! 

Frank.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  thix&  I  cannot  keep 
her, 
Without  a  daily  charge. 

Sir  Ar.  As  for  the  money, 
^  is  all  thine  own ;  and  though  I  cannot  make  thee 
A  present  payment,  yet  thou  shalt  be  sure 
I  will  not  fail  thee. 
Frank.  But  our  occasions — 
Sir  Ar.  Nay,  nay. 
Talk  not  of  your  occasions ;  trust  my  bounty. 
It  shaU  not  sleep. — Hast  married  her  i'  faith,  Frank  1 
•T  is  weU,  't  is  passing  well ; — then,  Winnifrede, 
Once  more  thou  art  an  honest  woman.    Frank, 
Thou  hast  a  jewel,  love  her ;  she  '11  deserve  it. 
And  when  to  Waltham  ? 

Frank.  She  is  making  ready : 
Her  uncle  stays  for  her. 

Sir  Ar.  Most  provident  speed. 
Frank,  I  will  be  thy  friend,  and  such  a  friend ! — 
Thou  wilt  bring  her  thither? 

Frank.  Sir,  I  cannot ;  newly 
My  father  sent  me  word  I  should  come  to  him. 

Sir  Ar.  Marry,  and  do ;  I  know  thou  hast  a  wit 
To  handle  him. 
Frank.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 
Sir  Ar.  What  is  it  1 
Any  thing,  Frank  ;  command  it. 

FrofJu  That  you '11  please 
By  letters  to  assure  my  father  that 
I  am  not  married.  j  - 

Sir  Ar.  Howl 
FranL  Some  one  or  other 
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Hath  certainly  inform'd  him,  that  I  purposed  ' 

To  marry  Winnifrede ;  on  which  he  threatenM 

To  disinherit  me : — to  prevent  it*, 

Lowly  I  crave  your  letters,  whjch  he  seeing 

Will  credit ;  and  I  hope,  ere  1  return. 

On  such  conditions  as  I  Ul  fr^ine*  his  lands 

Shall  be  assured. 

Sir  Ar.  But  what  is  there  to  quit 
My  knowledge  of  the  marriage  1 

Frank*  Why  you  were  not 
A  witness  to  it. 

Sir  Ar.  I  conceive ;  and  then — 
His  land  confirmed,  thou  wilt  acquaint  him  tho* 

roughly 
With  all  that 's  past. 

Frank,  I  mean  no  less. 

Sir  Ar.  Provided 
I  never  was  made  privy  to 't. 

Frank.  Alas,  sir, 
Am  I  a  talker  ? 

Sir  Ar,  Draw  thyself  the  letter, 
I  '11  put  my  hand  to 't.    I  commend  thy  policy. 
Thou  'rt  witty,  witty,  Frank ;  nay,  nay,  't  is  fit : 
Despatch  it. 

Frank,  I  shall  write  effectually.  [Exit, 

Sir  Ar.  Go  thy  way,  cuckoo ! — have  I  caught  the 
young  man  1 
One  trouble  then  is  freed.    He  that  will  feast 
At  other's  cost,  must  be  a  bold-faced  guest. — 

Enter  Winnifrede  in  a  riding-suit. 

Win,  I  have  heard  the  news,  all  now  is  safe ; 

The  worst  is  past ;  thy  lip,  wench  ! — [Kisses  her.]— I 

must  bid 
Farewell,  for  fashion's  sake ;  but  I  will  visit  thee 
Suddenly,  girl.     This  was  cleanly  carried  ; 
Ha !  was 't  not,  Win  ]  But  come,  wench,  tell  me,  when 
Wilt  thou  ?ippoV\\\.  ^m^^lvu^l 
JVin.  Whatlo^LO^ 
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^  Sir  Ar.  Good,  good !  to  con  the  lesson  of  our  loves, 

X)ur  secret  game. 

I     Win.  Oh,  blush  to  speak  it  further. 

As  you  are  a  noble  gentleman,  forget 

A  sin  so  monstrous ;  't  is  not  gently  done. 

To  open  a  cured  wound :  I  know  you  speak 

For  trial ;  'troth,  youjMed  not.  *  * 

Sir  Ar.  I  for  trialj      j 
Not  I,  by  this  good  'sunshine ! 

Win.  Can  you  name  .  «|| 

That  syllable  of  good,  and  yet  noi  fiemble    ^ 
To  think  to  what  a  foul  and  black  intent 
liiu  use  it  for  an  oath  ?    Let  me  resolve  you :  ^ 
If  you  appear  in  any  visitation. 
That  brings  not  with  it  pity  for  the  wrongs 
Done  to  abused  Thomey,  my  kind  husband ; 
If  you  infect  mine  ear  with  any  breath 
That  is  not  thoroughly  perfumed  with  sighs 
For  former  deeds ;  may  I  be  curs'd  e'en  in 
My  prayers,  when  I.  vouchsafe  to  see  or  hear  you. 

Sir  Ar.  Wilt   thou  turn  monster  now  ?    art  not 
asham'd 
After  so  many  months  to  be  honest  at  last  % 
Away,  away !  fi.e  on 't ! 

Win.  My  resolution 
Is  built  upon  a  rock.    This  very  day 
Young  Thorney  vow'd,  with  oaths  not  to  be  doubted, 
That  never  any  change  of  love  should  cancel 
The  bonds,  in  which  we  are  to  either  bound. 
Of  lasting  truth :  and  shall  I  then  for  my  part 
Unfile  the  sacred  oath  set  on  record 
In  Heaven's  book  ?  ,  Sir  Arthur,  do  not.study 
To  add  to  your  lascivious  lust  the  sin 
Of  sacrilege ;  for  if  you  but  endeavour 
By  any  unchaste  word  to  tempt- my  constancy. 
You  strive  as  much  as  in  you  lies  to  ruin 
A  temple  hallow'd  to  the  purity 

1 L  0.  offtoie  yoa 
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Of  holy  marriage.    I  have  said  enough ;  df 

You  may  believe  me. 

Sir  Ar.  Get  you  to  your  nunnery. 
There  freeze  in  your  [c]old  cloister :  this  is  fine ! 

Win.  Good  angels  guide  me !   Sir,  you  'U  give  me 
leave 
To  w^ep  and  pray  for  your  oooTersionT 

SirAr.  Yes; 
Away  to  Waltham-    Out  upon  your  honesty ! 
Had  you  no  other  trick  to  fool  me  ?  weU, 
You  may  want  money  yet. 

W  in.  None  that  I  '11  send  for 
To  you,  for  hire  of  a  damnation. 
When  I  am  gone,  think  on  my  just  complaint ; 
I  was  your  devil ;  oh,  be  you  my  saint !  [EaiL 

Sir  Ar.  Gk)  thy  ways ;  as  changeable  a  baggage 
As  ever  cozen'd  knight ;  I  'm  glad  I  am  rid  of  her. 
Honest!  many,  hang  her!    Thomey  is  my  debtor; 
I  thought  to  have  paid  him  too ;  but  fools  have  for- 
tune. [Exit, 

SCENE  11. 

Edmonton. — A  Room  in  Carter's  House. 

Enter  Old  Thorney  and  Carter. 

Thor.  You  oftbr,  master  Ciirter,  like  a  gentleman ; 
I  cannot  find  fault  with  it,  't  is  so  fair. 

Car.  No  gentleman  I,  master  Thorney ;  spare  the 
mastership,  call  me  by  my  name,  John  Carter.— 
Master  is  a  title  neither  my  father,  nor  his  before  him, 
were  arquainted  with ;  honest  lleitfordshire  yeomen; 
such  a  one  am  I ;  my  word  and  my  deed'  shall  be 
proved  one  at  all  times.  I  mean  to  give  you  no 
security  for  the  maniage-money. 

Tlwr.  How !  no  security  ?  although  it  need  not  so 
long  as  you  live ;  yet  who  is  he  has  surety  of  his  life 
one  liour?  IVIon,  the  proverb  says,  are  mortal ;  else, 
for  my  part,  I  distrust  you  not,  were  the  sum  double. 
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p  Car-  Double,  treble,  more  or  less,  I  tell  you. 
Blaster  Thorney,  I  '11  give  no  security.  Bonds  and  , 
bills  are  but  terriers  to  catch  fools,  and  keep  lazy 
knaves  busy  $  my  security  shall  be  present  payment. 
And  we  here,  about  .Cldmonton,  hold  present  pa3rment 
as  sure  as  an  ald^mia^'s  bond  in  London,  master 

Thor.  I  cry  you  mercy,  sir;  I  u;iderstood  you 
not.  •  v; ,, 

Car.  I  like  young  Fraink  well^  aUc  cfoes  my  Susan 
too ;  the  girl  has  a  fancy  to  him,  which  makes  me 
leady  in  my  purse.  There  be  other  suitors  within, 
i|lit  make  much  noise  to  little  purpose.  If  Frank 
love  Sue,  Sue  shall  have  none  but  Frank :  't  is  a  man- 
lUBily  girl,  master  Thorney,  though  but  a  homely 
man's  daughter :  there  have  worse  faces  looked  out 
of  black  bags,  man. 

Thor.  You  speak  your  mind  freely  and  honestly* 
I  marvel  my  son  comes  not ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
here  some  time  to-day. 

-  Car.  To-day  or  to-morrow,  when  he  comes  he 
shall  be  welcome  to  bread,  beer,  and  beef,  yeoman's 
fare;  we  have  no  kickshaws:  full  dishes,  whole 
bellyfuls.  Should  I  diet  three  days  at  one  of  the 
slender  city-suppers,  you  might  send  me  to  Barber- 
Surgeon's  hall  the  fourth  day,  to  hang  up  for  an  ana- 
tomy.— Here  come  they  that — 

Enter  Warbeck  with  Susan,  Somebton  with  Kathe- 

BINE. 

How  now,  girls!  every  day  play-day  with  youl 
Valentine's  day,  too,  all  by  couples  1  Thus  will 
young  folks  do  when  we  are  laid  in  our  graves,  mas- 
ter Thorney :  here 's  all  the  care  they  take.  And 
how  do  you  find  the  wenches,  gentlemen!  Win 'em 
and  wear  'em ;  they  shall  choose  for  themselves  by 
my  consent. 
War.  You  speak  like  a  kind  father.  Sue,  thou 
hear'st 
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The   liberty  that  *8   granted   thee ;   what    sayeKt 

thou? 
Wilt  thou  be  mine  1 

Sus.  Your  what,  sir?    I  dare  swear 
Never  your  wife. 

War.  Canst  thou  be  so  unkind, 
Considering  how  dearly  I  affect  thee. 
Nay,  dote  on  Ay  perfections  I 

tStis.  You  are  studied. 
Too  scholar-likByin  words  I  understand  noU 
I  am  too  coarse  for  such  a  gallant's  love 
As  you  are. 

IVar.  By  the  honour  of  gentility — 

Sus.  Good  sir,  no  swearing ;  yea  and  nay  with  VB 
Prevail  above  all  oaths  you  can  invent. 

War.  By  this  white  hand  of  thine — 

Stis.  Take  a  false  oath ! 
Fy>  fy !  flatter  the  wise ;  fools  not  regard  it. 
And  one  of  these  am  I. 

War.  Dost  thou  despise  me  ? 

Car.  Let  them  talk  on,  master  Thorney ;  I  know 
Sue's  mind.  The  fly  may  buzz  about  the  candle,  he 
shall  but  singe  his  wings  when  all 's  done :  Frank, 
Frank  is  he  has  her  heart. 

Som.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope,  Kate  1 

KatJi.  Better  so. 
Than  be  a  desperate  man. 

iSoTTi.  Perliaps  thou  Ihink'st  it  is  thy  portion 
I  level  al :  wert  thou  as  poor  in  fortunes 
As  thou  art  rich  in  goodness,  I  would  rather 
Be  suitor  for  the  dower  of  thy  virtues. 
Than  twice  thy  father's  whole  estate ;  and,  prithee, 
Be  thou  resolv'd  so. 

Kath.  Master  Somerton, 
It  is  an  easy  labour  to  deceive 
A  maid  that  will  believe  men's  subtle  promises ; 
Yet  I  conceive  of  you  as  worthily 
As  I  presume  you  to  deserve. 

Som.  Which  is, 
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Am  worthily  in  loving  thee  sincerely, 
Afl  thou  art  worthy  to  be  so  beloved. 

Kath.  I  shall  find  time  to  try  you. 

Som.  Do, Kate, do; 
And  when  I  fail,  may  all  my  joys  forsake  lAe ! 

Car.  Warbeck  and  fiue  are  at  it  still.  I  laugh  to 
myself,  master  Tbotlfsyj  to  see  how  earnestly  he 
beats  the  bush,  while  :die  bird  is  flpWn  into  another's 
bosom.  A  very  urithrift,  mast^  ^omey;  one  of 
<^lie. country'  roaring-lads :  we  h9,H[ Mch  as  well  as 

«i, '  •    1  ^Ai  reader  who  casts  his  eye  over  a  pree^jnif  note,  p.  113,  and  also 

•i^Uw.fbllowini  passages,  extracted  fVom  others  of  oar  old  dramas, 
I  wa  Warbeck,  nnioh  to  his  credit,  to  be  bat  a  Tery  tame  specimen 
die  roaring-boy. 

Timothy,  What 

Are  these  two  ?    Gentlemen  ? 

Plotwell.  Yon  see  they  wear 
Their  heraldry. 

Timothy.  But  I  mean,  can.they  roar^ 
Beat  drawers,  play  at  dice,  and  court  their  mistress  ? ' 

Tht  City  Match, 

Timothy.  Tou  are  a  captain,  sir? 

Qtiar^eld.  I  hare  seen  serrice,  sir. 

Timothy.  Captain,  I  love 
Men  of  the  sword  and  buff;  and  if  need  were, 
I  can  roar  too ;  and  hope  to  swear  in  time, 
Do  yoa  see,  captain.  77l«  same. 

Banausus.  O,  I  have  thought  on  *t :  I  will  straightway  bnild 
A  freeschool  here  in  London  ;  a  flreeschool 
For  th'  education  of  young  gentlemen. 
To  study  how  to  drink  and  take  tobacco*, 
To  swear,  to  rooTf  to  dice,  to  drab,  to  quarrel. 

The  Muse's  Looking-glass. 

Bamade,  Mistake  not, 

I  do  not  all  this  while  account  you  in 
Tlie  list  of  those  are  called  the  blades,  that  roar 
In  brothels,  and  break  windows ;  fti^t  the  streets 
At  midnight,  worse  than  constables ;  and  sonHdmes 
Set  upon  innocent  bellmen,  to  beget 
Discourse  for  a  week's  diet ;  that  awear  damm^s, 
To  pay  their  debts ;  and  march  like  walking  armories, 
With  pomard,  pistol,  rapier,  and  batoon, 
As  they  would  murder  all  the  king's  Uege  people, 
And'blow  down  streets.  7%e  Gamester. 

Compered  with  these  heroes,  Warbeck  is  more  imdpid  than  eren  Snore 
the  Constable^  roarer : 

Truly  a  very  civil  gentleman ; 
'Las,  he  hath  only  roar%  and  sworn,  and  cursed 
Since  he  was  taken.  7^  WiC*. 

Vol.  II.— 14 
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the  dty.    Sue  knows  the  nuical  to -a  haii^a-lxraadtlKi^ 
and  will  fit  him  accordingly. 

Thor.  What  is  the  other  gentleman  t 

Car.  One  Somerton;  the  honeater  man  of  the 
two,  hy  five  pound  in  every  atone-weig^t.  A  cifil 
fellow;  he  haa  a  fine  convenient  estate  of  land  in 
Westham,  hy  Essex:  master t&mgea,  that  dweOa 
hy  Enfield,  sent  him  hither.  .H^  likea  Kate  well;  I 
may  tell  you,  I  dunk  she  likes  Urn  aa  well:  if  they 
agree.  111  not  hkider  the  match  for  my  part*  Bo^ 
tfiat  Waiheck  is  aoch  another — I  use  him  kindlj^ihr 
master  Somerton's  sake ;  for  he  came  hither  finft  ii 
a  companion  of  his :  honest  men,  master  "numHS 
mirv  fall  into  knaves*  company  now  and  then*     "'^^ 

nar.  Three  hundred  a-year  jointure.  Sue. 

Siu>  Where  lies  it! 
By  sea  or  land?    I  think  by  sea. ' 

War.  Do  I  look  like  a  captain  t 

Su8.  Not  a  whit,  sir. 
Should  all  that  use  the  seas  be  reckoned  captains. 
There 's  not  a  ship  should  have  a  scullion  in  her 
To  keep  her  clean. 

War.  Do  you  scorn  me,  mistress  Susan  % 
Am  I  a  subject  to  be  jeerM  at  % 

Enter  Frank. 

Car.  Master  Francis  Thomey,  you  are  welcome 
indeed;  your  father  expected  your  coming.  How 
does  the  right  worshipful  knight,  Sir  Arthur  Claring- 
ton,  your  master  1 

Frank.  In  health  this  morning.     Sir,  my  duty. 

Thor.  Now 
You  come  as  I  could  wish. 

War.  Prank  Thorney  t  ha !  [Jhidi. 

Su8.  You  must  excuse  me. 

Frank.  Virtuous  mistress  Susan. 
Kind  mistress  KRihenne.— [Kisses  them.'] — Gentle- 
men, to  both 
Good  time  o'  th*  day. 
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Som.  The  like  to  you. 

War.  'Tishe: 
A  word,  friend. — [Aside  to  Som.] — On  my.  life,  this  is 

the  man 
Stands  fair  in:  crossing  Susan's  love  to  me. 

Som.  I  think  no  less ;  be  wise  and  take  no  notice 
on't; 
He  that  can  win  her,  l^st  deserves  her. 

War.  Marry 
A  serving-man?  mew! 

Som.  Prithee,  friend,  no  more. 
■^  Car.  Gentlemen  all,  there 's  within  a  slight  dinner 
■||^ady,.if  you  please  to  taste  of  it.  Master  Thomey, 
master  Francis,  master  Somerton! — Why,  girls! 
what,  huswives !  will  you  spend  all  your  forenoon  in 
tittle-tattles?  away ;  it's  well,  i'faith.  Will  you  go 
in,  gentlemen  ? 

J%or.  We  '11  follow  presently ;  my  son  and  I 
Have  a  few  words  of  business. 

Car.  At  your  pleasure. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Thornet  and  Frank. 

Thor.  I  think  you  guess  the  reason,  Frank,  for 
which 
I  sent  for  you. 

Frank.  Yes,  sir. 

Thor.  I  need  not  tell  you 
With  what  a  labyrinth  of  dangers  daily 
The  best  part  of  ray  whole  estate 's  encumber'd ; 
Nor  have  I  any  clew  to  wind  it  out. 
But  what  occasion  proffers  me ;  wherein. 
If  you  should  falter,  I  shall  have  the  etome, 
And  you  the  loss.    On  these  two  poiiarirely 
Our  happiness  or  ruin.    If  you  marry 
With  wealthy  Carter's  daughter,  there 's  a  portion 
Will  free  my  land ;  all  which  I  will  instate, 
Upon  the  marriage,  to  you :  otherwise 
I  must  be  of  necessity  enforced 
To  make  a  present  sale  of  all ;  and  yet. 
For  aught  I  know,  live  in  as  poor  distress, 
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Or  worse,  than  now  I  do ;  you  hear  the  sum : 
I   told  you   thus   before ;    have   you    considei'd 
on'tl 

Frank.  I  have,  sir ;  and  however  I  could  wish 
To  enjoj'  the  benefit  of  single  freedom. 
For  that  I  find  no  disposition  in  me 
To  undergo  the  burden  of  that  care 
That  marriage  brings  with  it ;  yet  to  secure 
And  settle  the  continuance  of  your  credit, 
I  humbly  yield  to  be  directed  by  you 
In  all  commands. 

Thor.  You  have  already  used 
Such  thriving  protestations  to  the  maid. 
That  she  is  wholly  yours ;  and — speak  the  truths— ' 
You  love  her,  do  you  not  1 

Frank,  'T  were  pity,  sir, 
I  should  deceive  her. 

Thor.  Better  you  had  been  unborn. 
But  is  your 'love  so  steady,  that  you  mean. 
Nay,  more,  desire,  to  make  her  your  wife  ? 

Frank.  Else,  sir, 
It  were  a  wrong  not  to  be  righted. 

Thor.  True, 
It  were :  and  you  will  marry  her  1 

Frank.  Heaven  prosper  it, 
I  do  intend  it. 

T7zor.  Oh,  thou  art  a  villain ! 
A  devil  like  a  man !     Wherein  have  I 
Offended  all  the  powers  so  much,  to  be 
Father  to  such  a  graceless,  godless  son  1 

Frank.  To  me,  sir,  this !    Oh,  my  cleft  heart  * 

Thor.  Tolllee, 
Son  of  my  curse.    Speak  truth,  and  blush,  thou 

monster ! 
Hast  thou  not  married  Winnifrede,  a  maid 
Was  fellow-servant  with  thee  ? 

Frank.  Some  swift  spirit 
Has  blown  this  news  abroad ;  I  must  outface  it. 

[Aside. 
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Tfior.  Do  you  study  for  excuse?  why  all  the 
country 
Is  full  on  U. 

Frank.  With  youi  license,  't  is  not  charitable, 
I  'm  sure  it  is  not  fatherly,  so  much 
To  be  o'ersway'd  with  credulous  conceit 
Of  mere  impossibilities ;  but  fathers 
Are  privileged  to  think  and  talk  at  pleasure. 

Thor.  Why,  canst  thou  yet  deny  thou  hast  no 
wife? 

Frank.  What  do  you  take  me  for4  an  atheist? 
One  that  nor  hopes  the  blessedness  of  life 
hereafter,  neither  fears  the  vengeance  due 
To  such  as  make  the  marriage-bed  an  inn? 
Am  1  become  so  insensible  of  losing 
The  glory  of  creation's  work,  my  soul  ? 
Oh,  I  have  lived  too  long! 

Thor,  Thou  hast,  dissembler. 
Durst  thou  pers6ver  yet,  and  pull  down  wrath 
As  hot  as  flames  of  hell,  to  strike  thee  quick 
Into  the  grave  of  horror?    I  believe  thee  not; 
Get  from  my  sight ! 

Frank,  Sir,  though  mine  innocence 
Needs  not  a  stronger  witness  than  the  clearness 
Of  an  unperish'd  conscience ;  yet  for  that 
I  was  informed,  how  mainly  you  had  been 
Possess'd  of  this  untruth, — ;to  quit  all  scruple. 
Please  you  peruse  this  letter;  't  is  to  you. 

nor.  From  whom? 

Frank,  Sir  Arthur  Clarington^  my  master.  * 

Thor,  WeU,  sir.  [Readg, 

Frank,  On  every  side  I  am  distradliAs 
Am  waded  deeper  into  mischief         ^ 
Than  virtue  can  avoid ;  but  on  I  must : 
Fate  leads  me ;  I  will  follow.' — [Aside,] — ^There  you 

read 
What  may  confirm  you. 


on  I  must: 


FaUleadafiu;  I  wiUfoUow.^    With  the  omul  inooosiatenoy  of 

14* 
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Thor.  Yes,  and  wonder  at  it. 
Forgive  me,  Frank ;  credulity  abus'd  me. 
My  tears  express  my  joy ;  and  I  am  sorry 
I  imured  innocence. 

Frank.  Alas!  I  knew 
Your  rage  and  grief'proceeded  from  your  love 
To  me ;  so  I  conceiv'd  it. 

Thor.  My  good  son, 
r  11  bear  with  many  faults  in  thee  hereafter ; 
Bear  thou  with  mine. 

Frcmk.  The  peace  is  soon  concluded. 

Re-enter  Old  Carter  and  Susan. 

Car,  Why,  master  Thomey,  do  you  mean  to  talk 
out  your  dinner  1  the  company  attends  your  coming. 
What  must  it  be,  master  Frank,  or  son  FrauidL?  I 
ainplain  Dunstable.* 

Tnor.  Son.  brother,  if  your  daughter  like  to  have 
it  so. 

Frank.  I  dare  be  confident,  she  is  not  altered 
From  what  I  left  her  at  our  parting  last : — 
Are  you,  fair  maid  1 

Sus.  You  took  too  sure  possession 
Of  an  engaged  heart. 

Frank.  Which  now  I  challenge. 

Car.  Marry,  and  much  good  may  it  do  thee,  son. 
Take  her  to  thee  :  and  when 's  the  day  ? 

Thor.  To-morrow,  if  you  please.   To  use  ceremony 
Of  charge  and  custom  were  to  httle  purpose ; 
Their  loves  are  married  fast  enough  already. 

those  who  seek  to  Mnother  their  conscience  by  planging  deeper  Into 
guilt,  Frank  observes,  just  below,  that  the  fate  which  here  "  leads  him 
on, ^^  pursues  him .'— GirroRD. 

1  I  am  plain  Dunstable,]  i.  e.  blunt  and  honest.  The  proTerb  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  is  not  even  yet  quite  worn  out ;  only,  as  Sir 
Hugh  says,  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations :  for,  with  the  usual  propen- 
sity  of  our  countr^inen  to  assist  the  meinor>'  by  alliteration,  a  man  like 
Carter  is  now  downright  Dunstable.— GirroKV.  "  As  plain  as  Dunsta- 
ble road"  occurs  among  the  Proverbs  of  Bedfordshire,  giren  by  Fuller 
in  his  Worthies ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  appUcatiou  ^  the  phrase  to 
plain  and  honest  people. 
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Car.  A  g^ood  motion.  We  '11  e'en  have  a  household 
dinner,  and  let  the  fiddlers  go  scrape ;  let  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  dance  at  night  together :  no  mat- 
ter for  the  guests : — ^to-morrow,  Sue,  to-moi^ow. 
"Shall 's  to  dinner  now  ? 

Thor.  We  are  on  all  sides  pleased,  I  hope. 

Sm.  Pray  Heaven  I  may  deserve  the  blessing  sent 
me! 
Now  my  heart 's  settled. 

FranL  So  is  mine. 

Car.  Your  marriage-money  shall  be  received  be- 
fore your  wedding  shoes  can  be  pulled  on.  Bless- 
ioflB  on  you  both ! 

rrank.  {Aside.]  No  man  can  hide  his  shame  from 
Heaven  that  views  him : 
In  vain  he  flees  whose  destiny  pursues  him.' 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  n.    SCENE  I. 

The  Fields  near  Edmonton. 

Enter  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  gathering  sticks. 

Saw.  And  wliy  on  me  ?  why  should  the  envious 
world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  upon  me  ? 
^Cause  I  am  poor,  deform'd,  and  ignorant. 
And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together. 
By  some  more  strong  in  mischiefs  than  myself. 
Must  I  for  that  be  made  a  common  sink, 
For  all  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  men's  tongues 
To  fall  and  run  into  ?    Some  call  me  vdtch. 
And  being  ignorant  of  myself,  they  go 
About  to  teach  me  how  to  be  one ;  urging, 
"^at  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  usage  made,  so) 

^hb  fkr  the  band  of  Ford  is  visible  in  every  line.    Of  tbe  act  which 
taOawuj  much  may  be  Mt  down,  withoitt  hesitatioD,  to  the  credit  of 
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Forespeaks  their  cattle,'  doth  bewitch  their  canu 
Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse* 
This  they  enforce  upon  me ;  and  in  part 
Make  me  to  credit  it ;  and  here  comes  one 
Of  my  chief  adversaries. 

Enter  Old  Banes. 

Banks.  Out,  out  upon  thee,  witch ! 

Saw.  Dost  call  me  witch  ? 

Banks.  I  do,  witch,  I  do;  and  worse  I  woiiI<I» 
knew  I  a  name  more  hateful.  What  makest  thoa 
upon  my  ground  1 

Saw.  Gather  a  few  rotten  sticks  to  warm  me. 

Banks.  Down  with  them  when  I  bid  thee,  quickly ; 
I  'II  make  thy  bones  rattle  in  thy  skin  else. 

Saw.  You  won't,  churl,  cut-throat  miser! — there 
they  be ; — [Tlirows  them  'down.] — would  they  stock 
cross  thy  throat,  thy  bowels,  thy  maw,  thy  midriff. 

Banks.  Say'st  tnou  me  so,  hag?  Out  of  my 
ground !  [Beats  her. 

Saw.  Dost  strike  me,  slave,  curmudgeon !  Now 
thy  bones  ache,  thy  joints  be  cramped,  and  convul- 
sions stretch  and  crack  thy  sinews ! 

Banks.  Cursing,  thou  hag !  take  that,  aiid-that. 

[Beats  her  and  exit. 

Saw.  Strike,  do  I — and  wither'd  may  that  hand 
and  arm 
Whose  blows  have  lamed  me,  drop  from  the  rotten 

trunk ! 
Abuse  me  !  beat  me !  call  me  hag  and  witch ! 
What  is  the  name  ?  where,  and  by  what  art  leam'd, 
What  spells,  what  charms  or  invocations. 
May  the  thing  call'd  Familiar  be  purchased  ? 

Enter  Cuddy  Banks,  and  several  other  Cl&wns. 
Cud.  A  new  head  for  the  tabor,  and  silver  tipping 

1  Forespeaks  their  cattle.]  A  very  common  term  fbr  bewitch.  In  Bm- 
ton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,**  the  two  words  are  used  together,  as  near- 
iy  synonymous.  "  They  are  in  despaire,  sxueiy/orespoken  or  bawitcfeML** 
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for  the  pipe;  remember  that:  and  forget  not  five 
leash  of  new  bells. 

1  CI,  Double  bells; — Crooked-Lane — ^you  shall 
liave  'em  strait  in  Crooked-Lane : — double  bells  all, 
if  it  be  possible. 

Cud.  Double  bells?  double  coxcombs!  trebles, 
buy  me  trebles,  all  trebles ;  for  our  purpose  is  to  be 
in  the  altitudes. 

2  O.  All  trebles  1  not  a  mean  1 

Cud.  Not  one.  The  morris  is  so  cast,  well 
have  neither  mean  nor  base  in  our  company,  fellow 
Rowland. 

3  CI.  What !  nor  a  counter  1 

Cud.  By  no  means,  no  hunting  counter;  leave 
that  to  the  Enfield  Chase  men:  all  trebles,  all  in  the 
altitudes.  Now  for  the  disposing  of  parts  in  the' 
morris,  little  or  no  labour  will  serve. 

I  When  the  sports  of  our  anewtors  were  rude  and  few,  morris- 
<dancers  formed  a  very  Ikvourite  part  of  their  merry  meetings.  They 
were  first  undoabtedly  a  company  of  people  that  represented  the  military 
dances  of  the  Moors  (once  the  most  lively  and  refined  people  in  Eu- 
rope), ill  their  proper  habits  and  arms,  and  must  have  been  sufficiently 
amusing  to  an  untravelled  nation  like  the  English ;  but,  by  degrees,  they 
seem  to  have  adopted  into  their  body  all  the  prominent  characters  of 
the  other  rustic  May-games  and  sports,  which  were  now  probably  de- 
clining, and  to  have  become  the  most  anomalous  collection  of  performers 
that  ever  appeared  at  once  upon  the  stage  of  the  world.  Besides  the 
bobby-horse,  there  were  the  fool  (not  the  driveller,  as  Toilet  supposes, 
but  the  bnfibon  of  the  part^),  May,  or  Maid,  Marian,  and  her  paramour 
a  IViar,  a  serving-man,  a  piper,  and  two  Moriscocs.  These,  with  their 
bells,  rings,  streamers,  dec.  all  in  motion  at  one  time,  must  have,  as 
Rabelais  says,  made  a  tintamarre  de  dxable !  Thnr  dress  is  prettily  de- 
•cribed  by  Fletcher : 

Soto.  Do  you  know  what  sports  are  in  season? 

SUvio.  I  hear  there  are  some  afoot. 

Soio.  Where  are  your  bells  then. 
Your  rings,  your  ribands,  frieoil,  and  your  elean  napkins ; 
Tour  nosegay  in  your  hat,  pinn'd  up  ?  &c. — Women  Pltaaed. 

When  the  right  good- will  with  which  these  worthy  persons  capered 
la  taken  into  consideratioo,  the  clean  napkin,  which  was  never  omitted, 
will  not  appear  the  least  necessary  part  of  the  apparatus.  Thus  Clod, 
JUi  the  mask  of  Gipsies,  observes,  "  They  should  be  morris-dancers  by 
thehr  jingle,  but  they  have  no  napkins." 

The  hobby-horse,  who  once  performed  the  principal  character  in  the 
^anee,  and  whose  banishment  fVom  it  is  lamented  with  such  ludicroua 
pathos  by  our  old  dramatists,  wfli  a  light  flrame  of  wickerwork,  ftur- 
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^  C2.  If  you  that  be  minded  to  follow  your  leader, 
know  me  (an  ancient  honour  belonging  to  our 
house),  for  a  fore-horse  i'  the  team,  and  fore-ffallant 
in  a  morris,  my  father's  stable  is  not  unfumish'd. 

3  CI.  So  much  for  the  fore-horse ;  but  how  for 
a  good  hobby-horse  1 

Cud,  For  a  hobby-horse?  let  me  see  an  alma- 
nac. Midsummer-moon,  let  me  see  you.  **  When 
the  moon 's  in  the  full,  then  wit 's  in  the  wane."  No 
more.  Use  your  best  skill ;  your  morris  will  tofiei 
an  eclipse. 

1  Q,  An  eclipse  ? 

Cttd.  A  strarige  one. 

2CL  Strange? 

Cud.  Yes,  and  most  sudden.  Remember  the  fore- 
gallant,  and  forget  the  hobby-horse !  the  whole  body 
of  your  morris  will  be  darkened. — There  be  of  v»— 
but 't  is  no  matter : — forget  the  hobby-horse ! 

1  CI.  Cuddy  Banks! — ^have  you  forgot  since  he 
paced  it  from  Enfield  Chase  to  Edmonton  ? — Cuddy, 
honest  Cuddy,  cast  thy  stuff.' 

Cud.  Suffer  may  ye  all !  it  shall  be  known,  I  can 
take  my  ease  as  well  as  another  man.  Seek  your 
liobln'-horse  where  you  can  j^et  him. 

1  C/.  Cuddy,  honest  Cuddy,  we  confess,  and  are 
sorry  for,  our  neglect. 

2  CI.  Tlie  old  horse  shall  have  a  new  bridle. 

3  CI.  The  caparisons  new  painted. 

nished  with  a  pastebojird  lirad  and  neck  of  a  horse.  This  was  buckled 
round  the  waist,  and  covered  with  a  lootcloih  which  reached  to  the 
ground,  and  concealed  at  once  the  legs  of  the  jwrforiner  and  his  jUfEeUiig 
apparatus.  Thus  eijuipped,  lie  pranced  and  curvetted  in  all  directions 
(probably  to  keep  the  nnjr  clear),  neighing,  and  exhibiting  specimens  of 
boisterous  and  burlesque  horsemanship. — Gifford 

I  Cast  thy  stutf.]  The  context  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  tht 
author's  word  was  siivff,  did  not  C^uddy  subsequently  advert  to  it. 
Cuddy's  avger  arisen  from  the  unlucky  question  asked  by  3d  Clown, 
"  How  shall  we  do  (or  u  good  hobby-horse  r — as  he  apparently  expected, 
IVom  his  former  celebrity  in  thnt  respectable  character,  to  have  been 
appointed  by  acclamation.— (JiKKORD.  But,  query ; — Is  not  the  wordctut 
used  here  in  its  old  sciiHe  of  to  cant  vp ;  and  stuff'nuMnt  for  that  troQp 
blcsome  "  stuff  which  weighs  about  the  heart  T' 
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4  CI..  The  tail  ^repaired. 

1  CZ.  The  snaffle  and  the  bosses  new  saffroned 
over.    Kind, — 

2  Of.  Honest,— 

3  CZ.  Loving,  ingenious,-^ 

4  a.  Affable,  Cuddy. 

Cud.  To  show  I  am  not  flint,  but  affable  ast  you 
say,  very  well  stuffed,  a  kind  of  warm  dough  or  puff- 
paste,  I  relent,  I  connive,  most  affable  Jack.  Let 
the  hobby-horse  provide  a  strong  back,  he  shall  not 
want  a  belly  when  I  am  in  him — but— [«eeii^  the 
7»itey— uds  me,  mother  Sawyer  I 

1  U.  The  old  witch  of  £dmonton ! — if  our  mirth 
be  not  cross'd — 

2Cl.  Bless  us,  Cuddy,  and  let  her  curse  her 
t*  other  eye  out.    What  dost  now  ? 

Cud.  **  Ungirt,  unblest,"  says  the  proverb ;  but  my 
girdle  shall  serve  for  a  riding  knot ;  and  a  fig  for  all 
the  witches  in  Christendom !    What  wouldst  thou  ? 

1  CZ.  The  devil  cannot  abide  to  be  crossed. 

2  CZ.  And  scorns  to  come  at  any  man's  whistle. 

3  CZ.  Away— 

-   4  a.  With  the  witch! 
All.  Away  with  the  witch  of  Edmonton ! 

[Exetmt  in  strange  postures. 
Saw.  Still  vexM !  still  tortured !  that  curmudgeon 

Banks 
Is  ground  of  all  my  scandal ;  I  am  shunnM 
And  hated  like  a  sickness ;  made  a  scorn 
To   all   degrees   and   sexes.     I   have  heard   old 

beldams 
Talk  of  familiars  in  the  shape  of  mice, 
Rats,  ferrets,  weasels,  and  I  wot  not  what 
That  have  appear'd,  and  suck'd,  some  say,  their 

blood; 
But  by  what  means  they  came  acquainted  with 

them, 
I  am  now  ignorant.    Would  some  power,  good  or 

bad. 
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Instruct  me  which  way  I  might  be  revenged 
Upon  this  churl,  I M  go  out  of  myself^ 
And  give  this  fury  leave  to  dwell  within 
This  ruin'd  cottage,  ready  to  fall  with  age ! 
Abjure  aU  goodness,  be  at  hate  with  prayer. 
And  study  curses,  imprecations, 
Blasphemous  speeches,  oaths,  detested  oaths, 
Or  any  thing  that 's  ill ;  so  I  might  work 
Revenge  upon  this  miser,  this  black  cur 
That  barks  and  bites,  and  sucks  the  very  blood 
Of  me,  and  of  my  credit.    'T  is  all  one. 
To  be  a  witch,  as  to  be  counted  one : 
Vengeance,  shame,  ruin  light  upon  that  canker ! 

Enter  a  Black  Dog.' 

Dog.  Ho !  have  I  found  thee  cursing  1  now  thoa 
art 
Mine  own. 

Saw.  Thine !  what  art  thou? 

Dog.  He  thou  hast  so  often 
Importuned  to  appear  to  thee,  the  DeviL 

Saw,  Bless  me !  the  Devil  1 

Dog,  Come,  do  not  fear :  I  love  thee  much  too  well 

1  Enter  a  Black  Dof[.]  "A  great  matter,"  Dr.  Ilutcbinmn  sajrf, 
"  had  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  said  commission  (I6U7)  of  i^  black  dog f 
that  fVequently  appeared  to  Somers,  and  persuaded  him  to  say  he  bad 
dissembled ;  and  when  they  asked  him  why  he  said  ho  counterfeited  * 
he  said,  A  do^,  a  dog !— and  as  odd  things  Avill  fall  in  with  such  stones, 
it  happened  that  there  was  a  black  dog  in  the  chanibcr,  that  belonged  to 
one  Clark,  a  spurrier.  Some  of  the  commissioners  spying  him,  thonsbt 
they  saw  the  Deyil !  one  thought  his  eyes  glared  like  Are  !  and  much 
speech  was  afterward  made  of  it,"  p.  260.  This  wa«  under  Elixabeib, 
whose  reign,  if  we  may  trust  the  competent  authorities,  was  far  more 
infested  with  witches  than  that  of  James  I.,  when  the  Blttck  Dog  again 
made  his  appearance  among  the  Lancashire  witches.  The  audiences  of 
those  days,  therefore,  were  well  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  prnba- 
biy  viewed  him  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  fearAil  credulity  to  create  ao 
interest  in  his  feats.  But  there  is  '*  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'*  The 
whole  machinery  of  witchcraft  was  as  well  known  to  Lucan  as  to  us; 
and  the  black  dogs  of  Mother  Sawyer  and  Mother  Demdike  had  their 
origin  in  the  infcrnaa  canes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  d<«cended, 
in  regular  succession,  through  all  the  demonology  of  the  dark  ages,  \» 
the  times  of  the  Revolution,  when  they  quietly  disappeared  with  th» 
aorcercrs,  their  employers. — Uir ford. 
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To  hurt  or  fright  thee ;  if  I  seem  terrible 
It  is  to  such  as  hate  me.    I  have  found 
Thy  love  unfeignM ;  have  seen  and  pitied 
Thy  open  wrongs,  and  come,  out  of  my  love. 
To  give  thee  Just  revenue  against  thy  loes. 

Saw.  May  I  believe  mee  1 

Dog.  To  confirm 't,  command  me] 
Do  any  mischief  unto  man  or  beast. 
And  111  effect  it,  on  condition 
That,  uncompell'd,  thou  make  a' deed  of  gift 
Of  soul  and  body  to  me. 

Saw.  Qut,  alas  * 
My  soul  and  body  ! 

Dog.  And  that  instantly. 
And  seal  it  with  thy  blood ;  if  thou  denies^ 
I  *11  tear  thy  body  in  a  thousand  pieces. 

Saw.  I  know  not  where  to  seek  relief:  but  shall  I* 
After  such  covenants  seal'd,  see  full  revenge 
On  all  that  wrong  me  ? 

Dog.  Ha,  ha !  silly  woman ! 
The  Devil  is  no  liar  to  such  as  he  loves — 
Didst  ever  know  or  hear  the  Devil  a  liar 
To  such  as  he  affects  ? 

Saw.  Then  I  am  thii^e ;  at  least  so  much  of  me 
As  I  can  call  mine  own — 

Dog.  Equivocations? 
Art  mine  or  no  1  speak  or  111  tear — 

Saw.  All  thine. 

Dog.  Seal  H  with  thy  blood.  [She  pricks  her 

arm  which  he  sucks. — Thtmder  and  lightning. 
See!  now  I  dare  call  thee  mine ! 
For  proof,  command  me ;  instantly  1 11  run 
To  any  mischief;  goodness  can  I  none. 

Saw.  And  I  desire   as  little.    There's  an  old 
churl, 
One  Banks — 

Dog.  That  wrongM  thee:  he  lamed  thee,  call'd 
thee  witch. 

Saw.  The  same ;  first  upon  him  I M  be  reveo^i^ 

Vol.  II.— 15 
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Dog.  Thou  shalt ;  do  but  name  how  % 

Saw,  Go,  touch  his  life. 

Dog.  I  cannot. 

Saw.  Hast  thou  not  vowM  ?    Go,  kill  the  slave ! 

Dog.  I  will  not. 

Saw.  I  '11  cancel  then  my  gift. 

Dog.  Ha,  ha! 

Saw.  Dost  laugh ! 
.Whywilt  not  kill  him? 

Dog.  Fool,  because  I  cannot. 
Though  we  have  power,'  know,  it  is  circumscribed, 
And  tied  in  limits ;  though  he  be  curst  to  thee,' 
Yet  of  himself,  he  is  loving  to  the  world. 
And  charitable  to  the  poor ;  now  men,  that. 
As  he,  love  goodness,  though  in  smallest  measure, 
Live  without  compass  of  our  reach :  his  cattle 
And  com  I  '11  kill  and  mildew;  but  his  life 
(Until  I  take  him,  as  I  late  found  thee, 
Cursing  and  swearing)  I  have  no  power  to  touch. 

Saw.  Work  on  his  corn  and  cattle  then. 

Dog.  I  shall. 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton  shall  see  his  fall ; 
If  she  at  least  put  credit  in  my  power, 
And  in  mine  only ;  make  orisons  to  mc. 
And  none  but  me. 

Sazv.  Say  liow,  and  in  what  manner. 

Dog,  I  '11  tell  thee  :  when  thou  wishest  ill. 

Corn,  man,  or  beast  wouldst  spoil  or  kill; 

Turn  thy  back  against  tlie  sun. 

And  mumble  this  short  orison : 

If  thou  to  death  or  shame  pursue  em, 

Sanctihicetur^  nomen  tuum. 

I though  he  he  curst  to  thee^']  i.  e.  cross,  splenetic 

abusive. — Gifford.  "  His  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd,  that" 
Ac— Tarn.  Shr.  i.  1.  "They  (i.  e.  bears)  are  never  curst  (i.  e,  savaj^) 
but  when  they  are  hungry." — Wint.  Tale,  iii.  3. 

2  A  few  of  our  readers  may  require  to  be  told  that  these  LaUa  words 
(with  a  slight  change  which  is  introduced  on  purpose)  form  the  second 
member  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Instr-ad  of  the  Latin  word  correspondiof 
to  '*  hallowed,"  the  witch  is  made  to  use  one  which  implies  the  rtrj 
rererset 
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Saw.  If  thou  to  death  or  shame  pursue  ^em, 

Sanctibicetur  nomen  tuum. 
Doff.  Perfect:  farewell!    Our  first-made  prom-r 
ises 
We  11  put  in  execution  against  Banks.  [Elxit* 

Saw.  Conia/mmeiur  notnen  tuum.    I'm  an  expert 
scholar  ;* 
Speak  Latin,  or  I  know  not  well  what  language. 
As  well  as  the  best  of  'em— but  who  comes  here  1 

Re-enter  Cuddy  Banks. 

The  spn  of  my  worst  foe. 

To  death  pursue  ^em^ 

And  sanctabacetur  nomen  tuum. 

Cud.  What 's  that  she  mumbles  1.  the  Devil's  pater- 
noster ?  would  it  were  else ! — Mother  Sawyer,  good- 
morrow. 

Saw.  111-m(^ow  to  thee,  and  all  the  world  that  flout 
A  poor  old  woman. 

To  death  pursue 'em, 

Et  sanctabacetur  nomen  tuum. 

Cud.  Nay,  good  gammer  Sawyer,  whate'er  it 
pleases  my  father  to  call  you,  I  know  you  are — 

Saw.  A  witch. 

Cud.  A  witch  ?  would  you  were  else,  i'faith ! 

Saw.  Your  father  knows  I  am,  by  this. 

Cud.  I  would  he  did  I 

Saw.  And  so  in  time  may  you. 

Cud.  I  would  I  might  else  I  But,  'witch  or  no 
witch,  you  are  a  motherly  woman ;  and  though  my 
father  be  a  kind  of  God-bless-us,  as  they  say,  I  have 
an  earnest  suit  to  you ;  and  if  you  '11  be  so  kind  to 
ka  me  one  good  turn,  I  '11  be  so  courteous  to  kob  you 
another.' 

1  Contaminetur,  Ac.  I^m  an  expert  scholar.']  Pretty  well  for  a 
keginner.  This  jargon  is  put  into  the  moaths  or  the  speakers  for  the 
faudable  purpose  of  aroiding  all  profanation  of  the  sacred  texL-~ 
GirroRD. 

t  If  you*U  be  m land  to\B.meone  good  turn,  VU  be  so  eourUous  to 
kri)  you  another  i   <*Ka  me,  ka  tbee"  (>.  e.  dav  nw  and  111  oUw  you) 
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Saw.  What's  that?  to  spurn,  beat  me,  and  ca^ 
me  witch, 
As  your  kind  father  doth? 

Cud.  My  father !  I  am  ashamed  to  own  him.  If 
;he  has  hurt  the  head  of  thy  credit,  there 's  money  to 
buy  thee  a  plaster ; — [gives  her  moneyJ] — and  a  small 
courtesy  I  would  require  at  thy  hands. 

Saw.  You  seem  a  good  young  man,  and — ^I  must 
dissemble, 
The  better  to  accomplish  my  revenge.  [Aside. 

But — for  this  silver,  what  wouldst  have  me  do  ? 
Bewitch  thee  ? 

Cud*  No,  by  no  means;  I  am  bewitched  already: 
I  would  have  thee  so  good  as  to  unwitch  me,  or 
witch  another  with  me  wr  company. 

Saw.  I  understand  thee  not ;  be  plain,  my  son.  *  - 

Cud.  As  a  pike-staff,  mother.  You  know  Kate 
Carter  ? 

Saw.  The  wealthy  yeoman's  daughter?  what  of 
her? 

Cud.  That  same  party  has  bewitch'd  me. 

Saw.  Bewitch'd  thee  ? 

Cud.  Bewitch'd  me,  hisce  avribus.  I  saw  a  little 
devil  fly  out  of  her  eye  like  a  butt-bolt,*  which  sticks 
at  this  hour  up  to  the  feathers  in  my  heart.  Now, 
my  request  is,  to  send  one  of  thy  what-d'-ye-call- 
'ems,  either  to  pluck  thiit  out,  or  stick  another  as  fast 
in  hers:  do,  and  here's  my  hand,  I  am  thine  for 
three  lives. 

Saw.  We  shall  have  sport. — {Aside.'\ — Thou  art  in 
love  with  her  ? 

Cud.  Up  to  the  very  hilts,  mother. 

Saw.  And  thou  wouldst  have  me  make  her  love 
thee  too  ? 


■was  the  old  proverb,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cuddy,  "who 
is  so  desperately  witty  that  he  can  let  no  plain  expression  alone.— 

iCrlFFORD. 

* like  a  butt-bolt.  "J    The  strong  unbarbed  arrow  nted  Ijy 

the  citizens  in  "shooting  at  the  butt."— GvroiiD. 
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Cud.  I  think  she  '11  prove  a  witch  dn  earnest. — 
[Aside.] — ^Yes,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  strike  her 
three-quarters  deep  in  love  with  me  too. 

Saw.  But  dost  thou  think  that  I  can  d6%  and  I 
alone? 

Cud.  Truly,  mother  witch,  I  do  verily  believe  so ; 
and,  when  I  see  it  done,  I  shall  be  half-persiiaded 
so  too. 

Saw.  It  is  enough ;  what  art  can  do,  be  sure  of. 
Turn  to  the  west,  and  whatsoe'er  thou  hear'st 
Or  seest,  stand  silent,  and  be  not  afraid.  ^^^ 

[She  stamps  on  the  ground :  the  Doo  appears^ 
and  fawns,  and  leaps  upon  her. 

Cud,  Afraid,  mother  witch! — "turn  my  face  to 
the  west !"  I  said  I  should  always  have  a  back- 
fiiend  of  her ;  and  noM^  it 's  out.  An  her  little 
devil  should  be  hungry, — ^'T  is  woundy  cold  sure— 
I  dudder  and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf  every  joint 
of  me. 

Saw.  To  scandal  and  disgrace  pursue  'cm, 

Et  sanctahicetur  nomen  tuum.       [Exit  Dog. 
How  now,  my  son,  how  is 't  ? 

Cud.  Scarce  in  a  clean  life,  mother  witch. — But 
did  your  goblin  and  you  spout  Latin  together  ? 

iSaw.  A  kind  of  charm  I  work  by;  didst  thou 
hear  me  ? 

Cud.  I  heard  I  know  not  the  devil  what  mumble 
in  a  scurvy  base  tone,  like  a  drum  that  had  taken 
cold  in  the  head  the  last  muster.  Very  comfortable 
words ;  what  were  they  ?  and  who  taught  them 
youl 

Saw.  A  great  learned  man. 

Cud.  Learned  man!  learned  devil  it  was  as  soon! 
But  what?  what  comfortable  news  about  the  party  ? 

Saw.  Who  ?  Kate  Carter  1  I  Tl  tell  thee.  Thou 
know'st  the  stile  at  the  west  end  of  thy  father's 
pease-field ;  be  there  to-morrow  night  after  sunset ; 
9nd  the  first  live  thing  thou  seest  be  sure  to  follow, 
and  that  shall  bring  thee  to  thy  love. 

15* 
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Cud.  la  the  pease-field  1  has  she  a  mind  to  cod- 
lings already  1^  The  first  livingr  thing  I  meet,  you 
say,  shall  bring  me  to  her  1 

Saw.  To  a  sight  of  her,  I  mean.  She  will  seem 
wantonly  coy, and  flee  thee;  but  follow  her  close 
and  boldly:  do  but  embrace  her  in  thy  arms  once, 
and  she  is  thine  own. 

Cud.  "  At  the  stile,  at  the  west  end  of  my  fathei^s 
pease-land,  the  first  live  thing  I  see,  follow  and  em- 
brace her,  and  she  shall  be  thine.''  Nay,  an  I  come 
to  embracing  once,  she  shall  be  mine ;  1 11  go  near  to 
make  a  taglet  else.  [Exit 

Saw.  A  ball  well  bandied!  now  the  set's  half- 
won; 
The  father's  wrong  1 11  wreak  upon  the  son.    [ExiL- 


SCENE  II. 

Carter's  House. 

Enter  Carter,  Warbeck,  and  Somerton. 

Car.  How .  now,  gentlemen  !  cloudy  ?  I  know, 
master  Warbeck,  you  are  in  a  fog  about  my  daughter's 
marriage. 

War.  And  can  you  blame  me,  sir  ? 

Car.  Nor  you  me  justly.  Wedding  and  hanging 
are  tied  up  both  in  a  proverb ;  and  destiny  is  tlie 
juggler  that  unties  the  knot :  my  hope  is,  you  are 
reserved  to  a  richer  fortune  than  my  poor  daughter. 

War.  However,  your  promise — 

Cctr.  Is  a  kind  of  debt,  I  confess  it. 

War.  Which  honest  men  should  pay. 

Car,  Yet  some  gentlemen  break  in  that  point, 
now  and  then,  by  your  leave,  sir. 


1  Codlings.]    By  codlings  are  meant  young  pease ;  so  common 

the  word  in  this  sense,  that  th£  women  who  gathered  pease  Ibr  ibt 
London  markets  were  called  codders;  a  name  which  they  still  retain.— 

GXFFORD. 


i«a  Bk)]      tK  wifcv  «r  MammtMi  rh 


8om»  leonfapitlMmbMthadalilMtowioiiginlte 
-wench; , bat  palieBce  !•  the  odIjic  aalre  #to  cone  it.' 
Sine*  Tboniey  ho  won  the  wencb,he  hw  moet 
leason  to  wear  her.  -• 

.  JFor.  IrftvemthiifcindadniiteiioroasoQtoweerheE. 
.  Qr«  Itai  Love  %  a  fool,  and  what  wife  num.  wffl^ 
.  takeeaieeptioo! 

iSScwn.  Come,  frolic,  Ned!  weie  every  man  master 
of  his  own  fortoney  Fate  might  pidk  strawsi  and  Dn- 
tinir  go  a  wool-j^aUierinff. 

tVar.  Y^mhoQyoanimastri]M;thoiig^:'t.iaweQ| 
liBtif  thereby  any  equity,  look  tbon  to  meet  the  like 
nsaae  ere  long.  ~  • 

&m.  In  my  Idre  to  her  sister  Katherioe  1  Indeed 
.^ey  are  a  pair  of  arrows  drawn  om  of  one  quiver, 
■jkti  should  fly  at  an  even  length ;  if  wt^  do  nm  after 
'nKer  sister^ — 

f^.  Look  for  the  same  mercy  at  my  haitfs,  as  I 
liave  received  at  thine. 

Som,  Shell  keep  a  sorer  compass;*  I  have  tO0 
irtrong  a  confidence  to  mistmst  her.  * 

Enter  Frank  Thobhsy  and  Susan. 

Bat  see,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  ccHue; 
Good-morrow,  master  bridegroom. 

fVar*  Come,  give  ihee  joy:,  mayst  thou  live  long 
and  happy 
In  thy  fair  choice ! 
fVaA  I  thank  ye,  genHQman;  kipd  master  War- 
beck, 
I  find  you  loving.  * 

War.  Thomey,  that  crealnre,— (mvch  good  do 
thee  with  her  I) 
Virtue  and  beauty  hold  fair  mixture  in  her; 
She's  ridi,  no  doubt,  in  both;  yet  were  she  &irer. 
Thou  art  right  worthy  of  her:  love  her,  Tbomey, 

>  She  11  keep  a  surer  eompaas.]    The  metaphor  is  etill  ftom  archerjr. 
AiTOWB  shoe  compass-wise,  that  is,  with  a  certain  eleratioiir  were  g«os- 
^saUy  oooaiidered  M  geiiBg  m0c«  stMdQy  10  IhA  maxkr-^k»i^^ 
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*T  is  nobleness  in  thee,  in  her  but  duty. 

The  match  is  fair  and  equal,  ih6  success 

I  leave  to  censure  ;*  farewell,  mistress  bride !  [Exit. 

Som.  Good  master  Thomey — 

Gir.  Nay,  you  shall  not  part  till  you  see  the  bar- 
rels run  a-tilt,  ^ntlemen.         [Eocit  with  Somertoit. 

Sus,  Why  change  you  your  face,  sweetheart  % 

Frank,  Who,  I?  for  nothing. 

Sus.  Dear,  say  not  so ;   a  spirit  of   your  con- 
stancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  for  nothing*. 
I  have  observM  strange  variations  in  you. 

Frank.  In  me  ? 

Sus.  In  you,  sir. 
Awake,  you  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents,  ' 

Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace. 
Dear  loving  husband,  if  I 
May  dare  to  challenge  any  interest  in  you, 
Give  me  the  reason  fully ;  you  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Frank,  With  what  1 
You  half-amaze  me  ;  prithee — 

Sus.  Come,  you  shall  not, 
Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you ;  I  am  all  yours. 

Frank,  And  I  all  thine. 

Sus,  You  are  not,  if  you  keep 
The  least  grief  from  me ;  but  I  find  the  cause, 
It  grew  from  me. 

Frank,  From  you  ? 

Sus,  From  some  distaste 
In  me  or  my  behaviour ;  you  are  not  kind 
In  tlie  concealment.    'Las,  sir,  I  am  young. 
Silly,  and  plain  :  more,  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer :  say  but  in  what  I  fail, 
I  '11  study  satisfaction. 
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fVank.  Come ;  in  nothing. 

Sui.  I  know  I  do ;  knew  I  as  well  in  what, 
Tou  should  not  long  be  sullen.    Prithee,  love, 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Speak  Vin  a  frown ;  if  peevishly  too  nice,  75     r-  ~    •  ^— • 
f    ^how  't  in  smile ;  thy  lUdng  is  the  glasd    '  **«<^h  4^  ur 
I    By  which  I  '11  habit  my  behaviour.     ^  {V^  i^^^^  ^^  i 
:     Fra-nk.  Wherefore  ^\Z^  ^;  j^ 

Dost  weep  no w  ?  U  r\tLTnm^  a.^ /C  Jk 

Sus,  You,  sweet,  have  the  power  iclZtttui 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April-day  ;*,  '*«<'«^^ 

Now  smile,  then  weep ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  red-;  ^^ 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea,  *"*' 

To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face. 
As  your  looks  change. 

Jfrank.  Change  thy  conceit,  I  prithee ; 
Thaa  art  all  perfection ;  Diana  herself 
dwells  in  thy  thoughts,  and  moderates  thy  beauty. 
Within  thy  left  eye  amorous  Cupid  sits 
Feathering  love-shafts,  whose  golden  heacja  he  dipp'd 
In  thy  chaste  breast  f  in  the  other  lies 
Blushing  Adonis  scarfd  in  modesties ; 
And  still  as  wanton  Cupid  blows  love-fires, 
Adonis  quenches  out  unchaste  desires : 
And  from  these  two  I  briefly  do  imply 
A  perfect  emblem  of  thy  modesty. 
Then,  prithee,  dear,  maintain  no  more  dispute. 
For  where  thou  speak'st,  it 's  fit  all  tongues  be  mute« 

Sm,  Come,  come,  these  golden  strings  of  flattery 
Shall  not  tie  up  my  speech,  sir ;  I  must  know 
The  ground  of  your  disturbance. 

Frank.  Then  look  here ; 
For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  this  hydra 
'  Of  discontent  grows  rank. 


1  Pasidonate  as  an  April-day f]  i.  e.  ehangefVil,  capricums,  of  many 
moods. — GirroRD. 

2  The  florid  and  overstrained  nature  of  Frank's  luigaage,  which  is 
evidently  assumed  to  disguise  his  real  feelings,  is  well  contrasted  vntk 

>^  pure  and  affectionate  simplicity  of  Sosan. — GiFroan. 


Sbiti  Heaven  shield  it!  lAexeY 

jWmJL  In 
root: 
Tlie  poiflonM  leeobet  twist  about  HVf  IkMOl^ 
And  will,  I  hope»  confonnd  me* 

Sitt •  You  admlc  riddlMu 

Fnmib.  T^eH  plainfyllient  Hwm  told  iMly* 
woman 
Known  and  approved  in  palmistry, 
I  should  have  two  wives. 

Stu.  Two  wives  I  sir,  I  take  it 
Sxeeedindy  likely ;  but  let  not  oonceit  burt  ymt 
Yon  are  s3raid  to  bnzy  me  I 

Frmik,  No,  no,  my  Winnifrede. 

8m.  HowsavVout    Winnifirede!  yontafslvi^ 

firank.  No,  I  forget  myseU^^nsan. 

Sum.  Inwlutt  *^ 

Frmlk  Talking  of  wives,  I  in^tflndWiiiBiiPBd^ 
A  maid  that  at  my  mother^  waited  on  me  ^f» 
Before  th3r8elf. 

Sus,  I  hope,  sir,  she  may  live 
To  take  my  place ;  hut  why  should  all  this  move  yoo? 

Frank.  The  poor  girl, — she  has 't  before  thee. 
And  that 's  the  fiend  torments  me.  [Mdt* 

Sus.  Yet  why  should  this  1 

Raise  mutiny  within  you  ?  such  presages  ^ 

Prove  often  false :  or  say  it  should  be  true  ? 

Frank.  That  I  should  have  another  wife  f  i 

Sus.  Yes,  many; 
If  they  be  good,  the  better. 

Frank.  Never  any 
Equsd  to  thee  in  goodness. 

Sus.  Sir,  I  could  wish  I  were  mnch  better  for  yoa; 
Yet  if  I  knew  your  fate 
OrdainM  you  for  another,  I  could  wish 

gio  well  I  love  you  and  your  hopeful  pleasure) 
e  in  my  grave,  and  my  poor  virtues  added 
To  my  successor. 
fVank.  Prithee,  prithee,  talk  not 


*K 
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Of  death  or  graves  thou  art  so  rare  a  goodness ; 
J^  Death  would  rather  put  itself  to  deathj 
Than  murder  thee ;  but  we,  as  all  things  else. 
Are  mutable  and  changing. 

Sus.  Yet  you  still  move 
In  your  first  sphere  of  discontent.    Sweet,  chase 
Those  clouds  of  sorrow,  and  shine  clearly  on  me* 

Frank,  At  my  return  I  will. 

Sus,  Return  ?  ah  me ! 
"Will  you  then  leave  me  1 

Frank,  For  a  time  I  must : 
But  how  ?  as  birds  their  young,  or  loving  bees 
Their  hives,  to  fetch  home  richer  dainties. 

Sus.  Leave  me ! 
Now  has  my  fear  met  its  effect.    You  shall  not, 
Cost  it  my  life,  you  shall  not. 

Frank.  Why  1  your  reason  1 

Sus.  Like  to  the  lapwing^  have  you  all  this  while, 
With  your  false  love,  deluded  me ;  pretending 
Counterfeit  senses  for  your  discontent ! 
And  now  at  last  it  is  by  chance  stole  from  you. 

Frank.  What  ?  what  by  chance  t 

Sus.  Your  preappointed  meeting 
Of  single  combat  with  young  Warbeck. 

Frank.  Ha! 

Sus.  Even  so :  dissemble  not ;  't  is  too  apparent* 
Then  in  his  look,  I  read  it : — deny  it  not, 
I  see 't  apparent ;  cost  it  my  undoing, 
And  unto  that  my  life,  1  will  not  leave  you. 

Frank.  Not  until  when  ? 

Sus.  Till  he  and  you  be  friends. 
Was  this  your  cunning ! — and  then  flam  me  off 
With  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Winnifrede ! 
You  are  not  so  kind  indeed  as  I  imagined. 

>  Like  to  the  lapwing,  &c.] 

The  lapwing  hath  a  piteons,  nioarnftil  cry, 

And  sings  a  sorrowAil  and  heavy  song. 

But  yet  she's  Aill  of  crafl  and  sabtlety, 

And  weepeth  most  being  farthest  drom  her  yoang. 

Shakspxark's  Phoenix  and  T\artle — GtrrOKD 


■«  ■• 


JVvdk.  A]idyo»iiiomltedVy^fiffi|Mak 

ftisanrtnslitaftatteiidstliyldiiA^  * 

9iit  of  our  butineflB  within  :^-aiidbf4ils1dM 
1*11  ang^  thee  no  more ;  ^tn^iAmki^ym^ 
SMTifoa AflU hsfe no JiHl evaa.    ~ 
AodLDearSn^Idnlinot  ;  tPiiM 

ACT  m.    8CBNB  K 


JBiiter  dnmr  Biimt  ^vtk  ^ 

iGbm.  Nay,  CikUy,  prMiM  do  not  laalia'tf 
now;  if  we  pA  aU  tiua  nig|it,we  ilnll^iioraMtW 
l&ce  day. 

,f.a.  I jvithee»  BaDk%  let^  kaep  tonOiitar 


CM.  If  yon  wexawx^aword  wooMaerfViiil 
ai  you  are,I  must  be  forced  to  tell  yon  agalilk,  I  mm 

a  bttte  prirafe  business,  an  hours  woric;  it  mf 
prove  but  a  half-hour's^  as  lock  may  aenre;  mm 
then  I  take  horse,  and  along  with  you.  Have  we 
e'er  a  witch  in  the  morris  1 

1  CI.  No,  no ;  no  woman^  part  but  Maid  Biaiiaii,* 
and  the  hobl^-horse. 


1  Tboochthe  morris-danoM  were^  M  tbeir  iiUBedBOolea.of 
origiii,  yet  they  were  oommonly  adnced  here  to  tlie  p<niMu  Eaffirik 
■tory  of  Robin  Hood,  and  Ids  lore  lor  Lord  FItzwaltaili  i1aljlM«r.in 
•iunte  MatUda.  The  chance  of  name  adiqKed  by  this  Mr  Ian  to  aw 
acooanted  for  in  UeyvroodTs  play  of  *<Bobert  Earl  of  HoMagkA 
SownfldL'' 

Next  t  ia  agreed  Of  thereto  ahe  agree) 
The  lUr  Matilda  henceforth  change  nor  name ; 
And  while  it  la  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoodo 
To  live  in  Sberewood,  a  poor  outlaw^  Ufe» 
She  by  MaidJBurimCs  name  be  only  eall'd. 

UK  which  ahe  repUea  :— 

I  am  contented ;  read  on  Little  Mm,      ' 
Henceforth  4et  ow  be  nan^d  Maid  Mioiam^ 

Vbr  fhrther  information  the  reader  ia  reforsed  t»  An^^mam  Nmmfl^ 
aiowary,  onder  tha  woid  Mahuji. 
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Cud,  1 11  (lare  a  witch ;  I  lore  a  witch. 

1  C7«  Taith,  witches  themselves  are  so  common' 
now-apdays,  that  the  counterfeit  will  not  be  regardeoU 
They  say  we  have  Uiree  or  four  4il  Edmonton^  besides 
mother  Sawyer. 

2  CI.  I  would  she  would  dance  her  part  with  us. 
.3  C2.  So  would  not  I ;  for  if  she  cOmes»  the  Devil 

and  all  comes  along  with  her. 

Cud,  Well,  I  '11  have  a  witch ;  I  have  loved  a 
witch  ever  since  I  i^ayed  at  cherry-pit.*  Leave  ine» 
and  get  my  horse  dress'd ;  give  him  oats ;  but  water 
him  not  till  I  come.    Whither  do  we  foot  it  first  %     < 

3  C2.  To  Sir  Arthur  Claiington's  first;  thea 
whither  thou  wilt. 

Cud.  Well,  I  am  content ;  but  we  must  up  to  Car- 
ter's, the  rich  yeoman;  I  must  be  seen  on  hobliy- 
horse  there. 

1  C7.  Oh,  I  smell  hini  now  !^1 11  lay  my  ears 
Banks  is  injove,  and  that 's  the  reason  he  would  walk 
melancholy  by  himself. 

Cud.  Ha  !  who  was  that  said  I  was  in'love f 

1  a.  Not  I. 

2  CI.  Nor  I. 

Cud.  Go  to,  no  more  of  that ;  when  I  miderstand 
whatyou  speak,  I  know  what  you  say ;  believe  that* 

1  U.  Well,  *t  was  It  1 11  not  deny  it ;  I  meant  no 
hurt  in 't ;  I  have  seen  you  walk  up  to  Carter's  of 
Chassum:  Buiks,  were  not  you  there  iast  Shrove* 
tide  ? 

GmL  Yes,  I  was  ten  days  together  there  the  last 
Shrove-tide. 

2  C2.  How  could  that  be,  when  there  are  but  seven 
days  in  the  week  1 

Cud.  Prithee  peace !  I  reckon  stila  noroa^  as  a 
traveller ;  thou  understandest  as  a  fresh^'water  fai^ 

<  Sco  note,  p.  204 

>  A  paerilo  ffame,  which  consiated  of  pitcbinf  ciieny-«toms  into  a 
Hmall  hole,  an  in  atill  practiaed  with  leadea  eoaQten  called  dumpa,  or 
with  mottey.^iVoTM'a  G'tofMry. 
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mer,  that  never  saw'st  a  week  beyond  sea.    Ask 

any  soldier  that  ever  received  his  pay  but  in  the  Iiow 
Countries,  and  he  '11  tell  thee  there  are  eight'  d&ys  iir 
the  week  there,  hard  by.  How  dost  thou  think  they 
rise  in  High  Germany,  Italy,  and  those  remoter 
places  1 

3  CI.  Ay,  but  simply  there  are  but  seven  days  in 
the  week  yet. 

Cud.  No,  simply  as  thou  understandest.  Prithee 
look  but  in  the  lover's  almanac ;  when  he  has  been  but 
three  days  absent,  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  seeo 
my  love  these  seven  years :"  there 's  a  long  cot ! 
When  he  comes  to  her  again  and  embraces  her,  *'  Oh,** 
says  he,  "  now  methinks  1  am  in  heaven ;"  and  that 's 
a  pretty  step !  he  that  can  get  up  to  heaven  in  ten 
days,  need  not  repent  his  journey ;  you  may  ride  a 
hundred  days  in  a  caroch,  and  be  farther  off  than 
when  you  set  forth.  But  I  pray  you,  good  morris- 
mates,  now  leave  mCi^  I  will  be  with  you  by  mid- 
night. 

1  CI,  Well,  since   he  will  be  alone,  we  'II  back 
again,  and  trouble  him  no  more. 
All.  But  remember,  Banks. 
Cud,   The    hobby-horse    shall    be    remembered. 

[Exeu7it  all  but  Cuddy. 
Well,  now  to  my  walk.  I  am  near  the  place  where 
I  should  meet — I  know  not  what:  say  I  meet  a 
thief?  I  must  follow  him,  if  to  the  gaUowa ;  say  I 
meet  a  horse,  or  hare,  or  hound  1  still  I  must  follow: 
some  slow-paced  beast,  I  hope ;  yet  love  is  full  of 
lightness  in  ihe  heaviest  lovers.  Ha !  my  guide  is 
come» 

Enter  Dog. 
A  water-dog !    I  am  thy  first  man,  sculler ;  I  go  with 
thee ;  ply  no  other  but  myself.    Away  with  the  boat  I 

^  Ask  any  soldier,  Ac]    Thus  Butler ; 

♦*  The  aoldierdoes  it  eveiy  day, 
Sight  to  Vu  wtek,  for  sixpence  pay.*'— QivroRD. 
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land  me  but  at  Katherine's-  dock,  my  sweet  Kathe- 
rine*8  dock,  and  I'll  be  a  fare  to  thee.  That  way 3 
nay,  which  way  thou  wilt ;  thou  know'st  the  way 
better  than  I :— ^e  gentle  cur  it  is,  and  well  brought 
up,  Twarrant  him. 

»  '  ■   - 

Ikier  £L  iSjfHTtV,  vizarded.    He  throws  offhu  mask, 

4rc>9  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  KATHERnne. 

Spir.  Thus   tturow   I   off  mine   own   essential 
horror, 
And  take  the  shape  of  ^  sweet  lovely  maid, 
"Whom  this  fool  dotes  on;  we  can  meet  his  folly, 
But  from  his  virtues  must  be  runaways. 
We  'U  sport  with  him;  but  when  we  reckoning  cafll. 
We  know  where  to  receive ;  the  witch  pays  for  all. 

[Dog  barks. 
Cud.  Ay!  is  that  the  watchword ?    She's  come. 

[Sees  tJte  Spirit* 
Well,  if  ever  we  be  married,  it  shall  be  at  Barking 
ckuFch,^  in  memory  of  thee;  now  come  behind 
kind^ur. 

And  have  I  met  thee,  sweet  Kate  ? 
I  will  teach  thee  to  Ijoalk  so  late. 

Oh  see,  we  meet  in  metre. — [The  Spirit  retires  as  he 
advances^y^Wh^tl  dost  thou  trip  from  me?  Oh, 
that  I  were  upon  my  hobby-horse,  I  would  mount 
after  thee  so  nimble !  **  Stay,  nymph^  stay,  nymph," 
8ing;'d  Apollo. 

Tarry  and  kiss  me;  tweet  nymphj  stay! 

Tarry  and  kiss  tfie,  sweet. 

We  will  to  Chessum  Street, 
And  then  to  the  house  stands  in  the  Highway, 

Nay,  by  your  leave,  I  must  embrace  you. 

[Exit,Jbllowing  the  Spirit. 


<  Barking  chamh  stood  at  the  bottom  of  Seetliing  Lan*.    It  waa 
destroyed  in  the  gr«at  Are. — Qifforjd. 


I  ara  drown'd,  I  am 

JU-tnter  Cuddv  met. 

Dog.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cud.  This  waa  an  ill  night  lo  i;o  a-wooing  inj  I'D 
ne'er  go  lo  a  wench  in  the  dog-days  again;  yet  "ti* 
cool  oiioagh.  Had  you  never  a  paw  in  this  dog- 
trick  1  I'll  throw  you  in  at  Limehouse,  in  aome 
tanner's  pit  or  other. 

Doc-  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Cu3.  How  now  1  who 's  that  laughs  at  me  1  Hisi, 
to  him !— [Doo  barka.] — Peace,  peac:e !  thou  didst  bnl 
thy  kind  neither ;  't  was  my  own  fault, 

Doff.  Take  heed  how  thou  tnistest  the  Devil 
Snother  time. 

C^.  How  now  1  who 's  that  speaks  1  I  hope  you 
haTe  not  your  reading  tongue  about  you  I 

Dog.  Yea,  I  can  apeak. 

Old.  The  devil  you  can !  you  have  read  Maop's 
Fables  then:  I  have  play'd  one  of  your  parts. there; 
the  dog  that  calch'd  at  the  Eliadow  in  the  water. 
Pray  you,  let  me  catechiae  you  a  little ;  what  raight 
one  call  your  name,  dogi 

Doe.  My  dame  calls  ine  Tom. 

Cud.  Well,  Tom,  give  me  thy  list,  we  arerriends; 
you  shall  be  mine  ingle :'  I  love  you ;  but  I  pray  you 
let's  have  no  more  of  these  ducking  devices. 

Dog.  Not,  if  you  love  me.  Do^s  love  where  they 
are  beloved  I  cherish  me,  and  I'll  do  any  thing  for 
thee.    I  HI  help  ihee. 

Cud.  Wilt  thou !  that  promise  shall  coat  me  » 
brown  loaf,  though  I  steal  it  out  of  my  father's 
cupboard:  you'll  eat  stolen  goods,  Tom,  will  you 
not? 

Dog.  Oil, best  of  all!  the  sweetest  bits  those. 

rM  ftvqDenlly  nHd  tiraatM 
UrWM,  *!>.— Wko  iilMMI 
ttomart  ^^ 
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Cud.  One  things  I  would  request  you,  niogle,  as  you 
have  playM  the  nmvish  cur  with  me  a  litUe,  that  you 
would  mingleAinong  our  morris-dancers  in/the  morn- 
ing.   You  can  dance  t 

Dog".:  Yes,  yes,  any  thing ;  I  '11  be  there,  but  unseen 
to  any  but  thyself.  Get  thee  gone  before ;  fear  not 
my  presence.  I  have  work  to-nig^t ;  1  serve  more 
masters,  more  dames  than  one. 

Cud.  He  can  serve  Mammon  and  the  Devil  too. 

Dog.  It  shall  concern  thee,  and  thy  love's  pur- 
chase. 
There  ^s  a  gallant  rival  loves  the  maid,  ; 
And  likely  is  to  have  her.    Mark  what  a  misdnei^ 
Before  the  morris  ends,  shall  light  on  him ! 

Cud.  Oh,  sweet  ningle,  thy  neuf  once  again; 
friends  must  part  for  a  time :  farewell,  witil  this 
remembrance ;  shalt  have  bread  too  when  we  meet 
again.  Farewell,  Tom,  I  prithee  dog  me  as  soon  as 
thou  canst.  [Exit* 

Dog.  I  *11  not  miss  thee,  and  be  merry  with  thee. 
Those  that  are  joys  denied,  must  take  ddight 
In  sin's  and  mischiefs ;  H  is  the  Devil's  right.  {Exit, 


SCENE  II. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Edmonton. 

Enter  Frank  Thorney,  and  Winnifrede  in  boy^^ 

clothes. 

Frank.  Prithee  no  more !  those  tears  give  nourish- 
ment 
To  weeds  and  briers  in  me,  which  shortly  will 
O'ergrow  and  top  my  head ;  my  shame  will  sit 
And  cover  all  that  can  be  seen  of  me. 

Win.  I  have  not  shown  this  cheek  in  company; 
Pardon  me  now :  thus  singled  with  yourself. 
It  calls  a  thousand  sorrows  round  about, 
'Some  going  before,  and  some  on  either  side* 

16* 
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But  infinite  behind ;  all  chainM  together : 
Your  second  adulterous  marriage  leads ; 
That  is  the  sad  eclipse,  the  efifects  must  foUow, 
As  plagues  of  shame,  spite,  scorn,  and  obloquy. 

FraSc.  Whyl  hast  thou  not  left  one  houif'B  pa-      | 
tience  I 

To  add  to  all  the  rest  ?  one  hour  bears  us 
Beyond  the  reach  of  all  these  enemies :  I 

Are  we  not  now  set  forward  in  the  flight,  I 

Pixyrided  with  the  dowry  of  my  sin. 
To  keep  us  in  some  other  nation  t 
While  we  together  are,  we  are  at  home 
In  any  place. 

Win.  'T  is  foul,  ill-gotten  coin, 
Far  worse  than  usury  or  extortion. 

Frank*  Let 
My  father  then  make  the  restitution, 
Who  forced  me  take  the  bribe :  it  is  his  gift 
And  patrimony  to,me :  so  I  receive  it. 
lik  would  not  bless,  nor  look  a  father  on  me. 
Until  I  satisfied  his  angry  will : 
When  I  was  sold,  I  sold  myself  again 
(Some  knaves  have  done  't  in  lands,  and  I  in  body) 
For  money,  and  I  have  the  hire.     But,  sweet,  no 

more, 
*T  is  hazard  of  discovery,  our  discourse  : 
And  then  prevention  takes  off  all  our  hopes  : 
For  only  but  to  take  her  leave  of  me. 
My  wife  is  coming. 

Win.  Who  coming  ?  your  wife  ! 

Frank.  No,  no ;  thou  art  here ;   the  woman — I 
knew 
.Not  how  to  call  her  now ;  but  after  this  day 
She  shall  be  quite  forgot,  and  have  no  name 
In  my  remembrance.    See,  see !  she 's  come. 

Enter  Susan. 

■    ,    ,  Go  lead 

The  horses  to  th'  hill's  top ;  there  I  '11  meet  thee. 
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Su8.  Nay,  with  your  favour,  let  him  stiQra  little; 
I  would  part  with  him  too,  hecause  he  is 
Your  sole  companion ;  and  I  '11  begin  wi&  himt, 
Reserving  you  the  last. 

Frank.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

Sus.  You  may  hear,  if  it  please  you,  sin 

Frank.  No,  't  is  not  fit :  * 

Some  rudiments,  I  conceive,  they  must  be, 
To  overlook  my  slippery  footings :  and  so— 

Sus.  No,  indeed,  sir.       ' 

Frank.  Tush,  I  know  it  must  be  so. 
And  it  is  necessary :  on !  but  be  brief. 

[Walks  firmard. 

WivL  What  charge  soe'er  you  lay  upcm  me,  mid« 
tress, 
1  shall  support  it  faithfully  (being  honest) 
To  my  best  strength. 

Sui,  Believe  U  shall  be  no  other. 
I  know  you  wer^  commended  to  my  husband 
By  a  noble  knight. 

Win.  Oh  gods ! — oh,  mine  eyes ! 

Sus.  How  now  1  what  ail'st  thou," lad. t 

Win.  Something  hit  mine  eye  (it  makes  it  water 
still). 
Even  as  you  said  "commended  to  my  husband."— 
Some  dor  I  think  it  was.* — I  was,  foxsooth,  ' 
Commended  to  him  by  Sir  Arthur  Olarington. 

Sus.  Whose  servant  once  my  Tliomey  was  himself. 
That  title,  methinks,  should  make  you  almost  fel- 

•  lows ; 
Or  at  the  least  much  more  than  a  mere  sefvant ; 
And  1  am  sure  he  will  respect  you  so. 
Your  love  to  him  then  needs  no  spur  for  me. 
And  what  for  my  sake  you  will, ever  do, 
''T  is  fit  it  should  be  boughtwith  somethhig  more 

1  Some  dor  /  think  it  vxu.]    Tttd  toekcbafiBr,  or  beeUe. 
''What  ahonld  I  care  what  every  dor  doth  bius 
In  cradukna  eaif  r— C^ynOiA'^  RtveU, 

OlFTOSV* 
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Than  fair  entreats ;  look*!  here  'a  a  jew^  for  thee, 
A  pretty  wanton  label  for  tliine  ear ; 
And  I  would  have  it  hang  there,  still  to  whisper 
These  words  to  thee,  Thou  host  myjemd  with  ikxm 
It  is  but  earnest  of  a  larger  bounty, 
When  thou  retum'st,  with  praises  of  thy  service. 
Which  J  anr  confident  thou  wilt  deserve. 
Why,  thou  art  many  now  besides  thyself: 
Thou  mayst  be  servant,  friend,  and  wife  to  him ; 
A  good  wife  is  them  all.    A  friend  can  j^lay 
The  wife  and  servant's  part,  and  shift  enoug'h ; 
No  less  the  servant  can  the  friend  and  wife : 
'T  is  all  but  sweet  society,  good  counsel, 
Interchang'd  loves ;  yes,  and  counsel-keeping. 

Frank.  Not  done  yet  ] 

Sus,  Even  now,  sir. 

Win,  Mistress,  believe  my  vow ;  your  severe  eye 
Were 't  present  to  command,  your  bounteous  hand,         ' 
Were  it  then  by  to  buy  or  bribe  my  service. 
Shall  not  make  me  more  near  or  dear  unto  him. 
Than  I  shall  voluntary.    I  '11  be  all  your  charge. 
Servant,  friend,  wife  to  him. 

Sus.  Wilt  thou  ?  . 
Now  blessings  go  with  thee  for 't ;  courtesies 
Shall  meet  thee  coming  home. 

Win.  Pray  you  say  plainly, 
Mistress,  are  you  jealous  of  liim?  if  you  be, 
I  '11  look  to  him  that  Avay  too. 

Sus.  Say'st  thou  so  1 
I  would  thou  hadst  a  woman's  bosom  now; 
We  have  weak  thoughts  within  us.    Alas ! 
There 's  nothing  so  strong  in  us  as  suspicion  ; 
But  I  dare  not,  nay,  I  will  not  think 
So  hardly  of  my  Thorney. 

Win.  Believe  it,  mistres's,  if  1  find 
Any  loose  lubric  scapes  in  him,  I  '11  watch  him, 
And,  at  my  return,  pxole^^t.  I  'U  show  you  all : 
He  shall  hardly  offeYAd\\\>\\o\3X\«^  V\vQi^\^^^i, 

iSus.  Thine  own  dilVgeuc^  y^  \X\?y.v\^\^«&, 
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And  not  the.  curious  eye  over  his  faults. 
Farewell !  if  I  should  never  see  thee  more,  ^ 
Take  it  for  ever. 

Frank.  Prithee-take  that  along  with  thee.-*-{GtT>e« 
hU  sword  to  WiiafiFREDB.]--And  haste  thee 
To  the  hill's  top ;  I  '11  be  there  instantly. 

Sui.  No  haste,  I  prith^;  slowly  as  thou  canstr— 

[Exit  Win. 
Pray  let  him 

Obey  me  now  i  't  is  happily^  his  last 
Service  to  me.-r 
My  power  is  e'en  a-going  out  of  sight. 

fVank*  Why  would  you  delay  1 
We  have  ne  other  business  now  but  to  part. 

Stis.  And  will  not  that,  sweetheart,  ask  a  long 
time  ? 
Methinks  it  is  the  hardest  piece  of  work 
That  e'er  I  took  in  hand. 

Frank.  Fy,  fy!  why  look, 
I  '11  make  it  plain  and  easy  to  you— farewell !  ^ 

[Kisset  her. 

Sus.  Ah,  'las !  I  am  not  half-perfect  in  it  yet ; 
I  must  have  it  read  o'er  a  hundred  times ; 
Pray  you  take  some  pains,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Frank.  Wliat  a  thorn  this  rose  grows  on !    Part- 

V^     mg  were  sweet ; 
But  what  a  trouble  'twill  be  to  obtain  it ! —    [Aside. 
Come,  again,  and  again,  farewell! — [Kisses  her.y^ 

Yet  wilt  return  ? 
All  questions  of  my  journey,  my"  stay,  employment. 
And  revisitation,  fully  I  have  answered  all ; 
There 's  nothing  now  behind  but — ^nothing. 

Sus.  And  that  nothing  is  more  hard  than  any  thing ; 
Than  all  the  every  things.    This  request— 

Frank.  What  is 't? 

Sus.  That  I  may  bringyou  through  one  pasture  more 
Up  to  yon  knot  of  trees ;  among  those  shadows 
1 11  vamsb  from  you,  they  B\ia!i\\j^^j(^TC)!^\ss<« « 

t  i.  e.  )ii.x|t9« 
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Frank.  Why,  't  is  granted ;  come,  walk  then. 

Sus,  Nay,  not  too  fast ; 
They  say,  slow  things  have  best  perfection; 
The  gentle  shower  wets  to  fertility, 
The  churlish  storm  may  mischief  with  his  bomity. 
The  baser  beast  take  strength  even  from  the  womb; 
But  the  lord  Uon's  nvhelp  is  feeble  long.        [ExewL 


SCENE  III. 

A  Field  ndth  a  clump  ofTrtet. 

Enter  Doo. 

Dog.  Now  for  an  early  mischief  and  a  sudden ! 
The  mind 's  about  it  now  ;  one  touch  from  ine 
Soon  sets  the  body  forward. 

Enter  Frank  and  Susav. 

¥)rank»  Your  request 
Is  out ;  yet  will  you  leave  me  ? 

Sas.  What !  so  churlishly  i 
You  '11  make  me  stay  for  ever. 
Rather  than  part  with  such  a  sound  from  you. 

Frank,  Why,  you  almost  anger  me. — 'Pray  you 
begone. 
You  have  no  company,  and  't  is  very  early ; 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Sus,  Tush !  I  fear  none : 
To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  hurt  I  can  suffer : 
Besides,  I  expect  your  father  and  mine  own. 
To  meet  me  back,  or  overtake  me  with  you ; 
They  began  to  stir  when  I  came  after  you : 
I  know  they  '11  not  be  long. 

Frank,  So!  I  shall  have  more  trouble. — {The  Dog 
rubs  against  him.] — Thank  you  for  that  :* 

1  Thank  you  for  that,]  i.  e.  for  the  incidental  mention  of  their  porenti 
being  stirring ;  and  thuH  showing  hirn,  that  he  has  no  time  to  looe  in 
tile  execution  of  liis  murderous  purpose. — Gifford. 
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Then,  1 11  «ase  all  at  once.—[Ande.y^^T  is  done 

now ; 
What  I  ne'er  thought  on. — ^You  shall  not  go.  back. 

Sus.  Why,  shall  I  go  along  with  theet  sweet 
music  i 

Frank,  No,  to  a  better  place. 

jSW.  Any  place  I ; 
I  'm  there  at  home,  where  thou  pleasest  to  have  me. 

/rofiA:.  At  home!   I'll  leave  you  in  your  last 
lodging ; 
I  must  kill  you. 

Sus,  Oh  fine !  you'd  fright  me  /rom  you. 

Frank,  you  see  I  had  no  purpose ;  1  'm  unarmed  $ 
'T  is  this  minute's  decree,  and  it  must  be ; 
Look,  this  will  serye  your  turn.        [Draws  a  kffiifi, 

Sus,  1 11  not  turn  from  it, 
If  you  be  earnest,  sir ;  yet  you  may  tell  me. 
Wherefore  you  '11  kill  me. 

FrofiA;.  Because  you  are  a  strumpet. 

Sus.  There 's  one  deep  wound  already :  a  strumpet ! 
'T  was  ever  further  from  me  than  the  thought 
Of  this  black  hour;  a  strumpet  1 

Frank,  Yes,  I  will  prove  it. 
And  you  shall  confess  it.    You  are 
No  wife  of  mine ;  the  word  admits  no  second. 
I  was  before  wedded  to  another ;  have  her  still. 
I  do  not  lay  the  sin  unto  your  charge,    , 
'T  is  an  mine  own :  your  marriage  was  my  theft ; 
For  I  espoused  your  dowry,  and  I  have  it : 
I  did  not  pur()ose  to  have  added  murder. 
The  Devil  did  not  prompt  me  till  this  minute : 
You  might  have  safe  return'd ;  now  you  cannot. 
You  have  dogg'd  your  own  death.  [Sia^  her, 

Sus,  Ai^  I  deserve  it ; 
I  'm  glad  my  fate  was  so  inteUigeiit : 
'Twas  some  good  spirit's  motion.    Die?  oh, 'twas 

time ! 
How  many  years  might  I  have  slept  in  sin. 
The  sin  or  my  most  natred»  toOt'udaltecY  I 
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FVafik.  Nay,  sure  'twas  likely  that , the  most  wat 

past ; 
For  I  meant  never  to  return  to  you 
After  this  parting. 

Sus.  Why  then  I  thank  you  more ; 
You  have  done  lovingly,  leaving  yourself 
That  you  would  thus  bestow  me  on  another. 
Thou  art  my  husband,  Death,  and  I  embrace  thee 
With  all  the  love  I  have.    Forget  the  staia 
Of  my  unwitting  sin ;  and  then  I  come 
A  crystal  virgin  to  thee ;  my  soul's  purity 
Shall,  with  bold  wings,  ascend  the  door  of  Mercy; 
For  Innocence  is  ever  her  companion. 

Frank,  Not  yet  mortal  1  I  would  not  linger  jroa. 
Or  leave  you  a  tongue  to  blab.  [Stabs  her  agauu 

Sus.  Now  Heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for 
me! 
I  did  not  think  that  Death  had  been  so  sweet. 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.    I  could  ne'er  die  better, 
Had  I  staid  forty  years  for  preparation ; 
For  I  'm  in  charity  with  all  the  world. 
Let  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  Heaven  ; 
Do  to  this  man,  as  1  him  free  forgive, 
And  may  he  bettor  die,  and  better  live !  [Dies. 

Frank.  'T  is  done :  and  I  am  in !  once  past  our 
height. 
We  scorn  the  decp'st  abyss.    This  follows  now, 
To  heal  her  wounds,  by  dressing  of  the  weapon.* 
Arms,  thighs,  hands,  any  place ;  we  must  not  fail 

[IVoimds  himself. 
liight  scratches,  giving  such  deep  ones :  the  best  1  can 
To  bind  myself  to  this  tree.     Now 's  the  storm. 
Which,  if  blown  o'er,  many  fair  days  may  follow. 

[Binds  himself  to  a  tree ;  the  Dog  ttet  hitn 
behind,  and  exit, 

'  TTiis/bflmrs  noir, 
To  heal  her  wotivds  by  dressing  of  the  weapon. '\     The  allusion  tt 
this  silly  suiH-rsiition  \h  vildy  out  of  plwi\  -iiul  hIiows  Frank  lo  hf 
(what  indeed  the  whole  of  hiH  previous  conduct  cunfinnH)  a  brutal,  ur- 
reeling  villain.— Gir ford. 
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So,  so !  I  'm  fast ;  I  did  not  think  I  could 

Have  done  so  weU  behind  me.    How  prosperous  and 

Effectual  mischief  sometimes  is ! — [.a/ofia.}— Help  I 

help ! 
Murder,  marder»  nmrder! 

Eiuter  Carter  and  Old  Thorney. 

Car,  Ha!  whom  tolls  the  bell  for  I 

Frank.  Oh,  oh! 

Thor.  Ah  me ! 
The  cause  appears  too  soon ;  my  child,  my  son. 

Car.  Susan,  girl,  child!  not  speak  to  thy  father! 
ha! 

Frank.  Oh  )end  me  some  assistance  to  o'ertake 
This  hapless  woman. 

Thar.  Let 's  overtake  the  murderers. 
Speak  while  thou  canst,  anon  may  be  too  late ; 
I  fear  thou  hast  death^s  mark  upon  thee  too. 

Frank.  I  know  them  both ;  yet  such  an  oath  is 
pass'd. 
As  puUs  damnation  up  if  it  be  broke ; 
I  dare  not  name  'em :  think  what  forced  men  do. 

Thor.  Keep  oath  with  murderers!  that  were  a 
conscience 
To  hold  the  Devil  in. 

Frank.  Nay,  sir,  I  can  describe  'em, 
Shall  show  them  as  familiar  as  their  names; 
The  taller  of  the  two  at  this  time  wears 
His  satin  doublet  white,  but  crimson  lined; 
Hose  of  black  satin,  cloak  of  scarlet — 

Thor.  Warbeck, 
Warbeck ! — do  you  list  to  this,  sir? 

Car.  Yes,  yes,  I  listen  you ;  here 's  nothing  to  be 
beard. 

Frank.  The  other's  cloak*  branch'd  velvet,  black; 
velvet  lined  his  suit.   - 

1  The  others  cloak  branch'd  velvety]  i.  e.  ^th  tnfta,  or  tassels,  d«-  - 

Eendent  from  Uie  wbouidenj  Moiewluit  liko  tke  (OWM  worn  aifirmmx 
y  vergors,  beadles,  &€.— OtrFOiU). 

Vol.  H.— 17 
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Tkor*  I  have  them  already ;  Somerton,  Somerton! 
Binal  revenge,  all  this.    Come,  sir,  the  first  work 
Is  \o  pursue  the  murderers,  when  we  have 
RemovM  these  mangled  bodies  hence. 

Car.  Sir,  take  that  carcass  there,  and  give  me 
this. 
I  will  not  own  her  now ;  she  *8  none  of  mine. 
Bob  me  off  with  a  dumb  show !  no,  1 11  have  life. 
This  is  my  son,  too,  and  while  there  *8  life  in  him. 
^T;is  half  mine ;  take  you  half  that  silence  for't — 
When  I  speak  I  look  to  be  spoken  to : 
Forgetful  slut ! 

Thor.  Alas!  what  grief  may  do  now ! 
Look,  sir,  1 11  take  this  load  of  sorrow  with  me. 

[Exit  with  Susan  in  his  amu. 

Car.  Ay,  do,  and  I  '11  have  this.    How  do  you,  sir! 

Frank.  0,  very  ill,  sir. 

Car.  Yes, 
I  think  so ;  but  H  is  well  you  can  speak  yet ; 
There 's  no  music  but  in  sound ;  sound  it  must  be. 
I  have  not  wept  these  twenty  years  before. 
And  that  I  guess  was  ere  that  girl  was  born ; 
Yet  now  methinks,  if  I  but  knew  the  way. 
My  heart's  so  full,  I  could  weep  night  and  day. 

[Exit  with  Fraxk. 


SCENE  IV. 

Before  Sir  Arthur's  Home. 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  Warbeck,  aiid 

Somerton. 

Sir  Ar.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  must  all  help  lo 
grace 
The  nimble-footed  youth  of  Edmonton, 
That  are  so  kind  to  call  us  up  to-day 
With  a  high  morris. 

Som»  I  could  rather  sleep  than  see  thenu 
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SirAr.  Not  well,  sir  t 

Som.  'Faith,  not  ever  thus  leaden ;  yet  I  know  bo 
cause  for  *t. 

War.  Npw  am  I,  beyond  mine  own  conditibp, 
highly  disposed  to  mirth. 

Sir  Jir,  Well,  you  may  have  a  morris  to  help  both ; 
To  strike  you  in  a  dump*  and  make  him  meny. 

EfUer  Sawgut,  the  fiddler,  with  the  morris-dancers,  ^c. 

Saw.  Come,  will  you  set  yourselves  in  morris- 
ray  t  the  fore-bell,  second-bell,  tenor,  and  great-bell ; 
Maid  Marian  for  the  same  bell.  But  where 's  the 
weathercock  nowl  the  hobby-horse  ? 

1  Q.  Is  not  Banks  come  yet  %    What  a  spite  't  is ! 

Sir  Ar.  When  set  you  forward,  gentlemen  ? 

1  CZ.  We  stay  but  for  the  hobby-horse,  sir ;  all  our 
footmen  ar^  ready. 

Sonu  'Tis  marvel  your  horse  should  be  behind 
your  foot.  y^ 

2CL  Yes,  sir,  he  goes  farther  about;  we  can 
come  in  at  the  wicket,  but  the  broad  gate  must  be 
opened  fbr  him. 

Enter  Cuddt  Banks,  with  the  hobby-horse,  foll(med 

by  Dog. 

iSir  Ar.  Oh,  we  staid  for  you,  sir. 

Cud.  OiUy  my  hor$e  wanted  a  .shoe,  sir;  but  we 
shall  make  you  amends  ere  we  part. 

Sir  Ar»  Ay  ?  well  said ;  make  *em  drink  ere  they 
begin. 

Enter  Servants  voith  beer. 

Cud.  A  bowl,  I  prithee,  and  a  liitle  for  my  horse ; 
he  11  mount  the  better.  Nay,  give  me,  I  must  drink 
to  him,  he  '11  not  pledge  else.— -[Dnn^.] — Here,  Hob- 
by,—[AoWt  the  bofwl  to  the  hobby-horse.] — ^I  pray  you: 
no?  not  drink!  You  see,  gentlemen,  we  can  but 
bring  our  horse  to  the  water;  he  may  choose 
whether  he  11  drink  or  no.  [Drinks  again* 
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Sonu  A  good  moral  made  plaia  by  history. 

1  Clown,  Strike  up,  father  Sawgrut,  strike  up. 

Saw.  E^en  when  you  will,  children. — [Cuddy  momlt 
the  /io663/.]~Now — the  best  foot  forward  l—^Endnf 
vours  to  play ;  but  the  fiddle  gives  no  sound,] — How 
now !  not  a  word  ?  I  think,  children,  my  instrument 
lias  caught  cold  on  the  suddeu. 

Cud.  My  ningle's  knavery :  black  Tom's  doing. 

[Mde. 

All,  Why,  what  mean  you,  father  Sawgut  1 

Cud,  Why,  what  would  you  have  him  do?  yoo 
hear  his  fiddle  is  speechless. 

Saw,  I  '11  lay  mine  ear  to  my  instrument,,  that  my 
poor  fiddle  is  bewitched.  I  play'd  The  Flowers  w 
May  e'en  now,  as  sweet  as  a  violet ;  now  'twill  not 
go  against  the  hair. 

Cud,  Let  me  sec,  father  Sawgut ; — [takes  theJiddU.] 
— say  once  you  had  a  brave  nobby-horse,  tfiat  you 
were  behold^  to.  I  '11  play  and  dance  too.  Nin'glet 
away  with  it.* — [Gives  it  to  the  Dog,  who  playt  the 
morris,] 

Jill,  Ay,  marry,  sir ! 

The  Dancb. 

Enter  a  Constable  and  Officers, 

Con,  Away  with  jollity  !  't  is  too  sad  an  hour. 
Sir  Arthur  Clariiigton,  your  own  assistance, 
In  the  king's  name,  I  chart^fo  for  apprehension 
Of  these  two  murderers,  Waibock  and  Somcrton. 

.Sir  Ar,  Ha  !  flat  murderers ! 

Som,  Ha,  ha,  lia !  this  has  awaken'd  my  melan- 
choly. 

»  Among  the  proiwrtics  of  our  old  stage  wm  "a  roobe  for  to  jtoc  :a- 
vlsabel.**  Wbatever  it  wnu,  it  operated  an  u  conTcntiop.al  hint  lo  o-:x 
easy  ancestors  nut  to  sue  the  pcrtion  'vvho  wore  it. — Whether  th«  urcii^u 
vrho  played  Tom  had  any  signal  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  told  :  Lm::  Ik 
frequently  runs  in  and  out,  and  bustles  among  thu  dramatiH  pcr<o;i» 
without  beintf  discAJvertMl  by  tUcm.  In  the  prrscnt  case,  howt- vvr,  lit 
was  probably  concealed  fh)ui  all  but  riQddy  by  the  long  trappingti  of  tjio 
bobby-honc.— GiTToiLD . 
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War*  And  strack  my  mirth  down  flat. — Murderers? 

Onu  The  accusation  *s  flat  against  you,  g^Uemen. 
Sir»you  maybe  satisfied  with  this.  [Shome  ms  ipcnrant, 
I  hope  you  11  quietly  obey  my  power :         n 
*T  wiU  make  your  cause  the  iairer. 

Bath.  Oh,  with  all  our  hearts,  sir. 

Cud.  There's  my  rival  taken  up  for  hangfman's 
meat ;  Tom  told  me  he  was  about  a  piece  of  villany. 
Mates  and  morris-men,  you  see  here's  no  longer 
piping,  no  longer  dancing;*  this  news  of  murder  has 
slain  the  morris.  You  that  go  the  foot-way,  fare  ye 
well;  I  am  for  a  gallop.  Come,  ningle^ — [CarUers 
off  with  t^  hobby,  and  Doo.  J 

Saw.  [Strikes  ms  fiddly  which  soundi  as  before.] 
Ay  ?  nay,  an  my  fiddle  be  come  to  himself  again,  I 
care  not.  I  think  the  Devil  has  been  abroad  among 
us  to-day ;  I  '11  keep  thee  out  of  thy  fit  now,  if  I  can. 

[Exit  with  the  morris-dancers. 

Sir  Jtr.  These  things  are  full  of  horror,  full  of  pity. 
But  if  this  time  be  constant  to  the  proof. 
The  guilt  of  both  these  gentlemen  I  dare  take 
On  mine  own  danger  1  yet,  howsoever,  sir, 
Your  power  must  be  obey'd. 

War.  Oh,  most  willingly,  sir, 
^T  is  a  most  sweet  affliction ;  I  could  not  meet 
A  joy  in  the  best  shape  with  better  will : ' 
Come,  fear  not,  sir ;  nor  judge  nor  evidence 
Can  bind  him  o'er,  who 's  freed  by  conscience. 

Som.  Mine  stands  so  upright  to  the  middle  zone. 
It  takes  no  shadow  to 't,  it  goes  alone.         [Elxeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Edmonton. — The  Sired. 

Enter  Old  Banks,  and  several  Countryinen. 
Banks.  My  horse  this  morning  runs  most  piteously 
of  the  glanders^  whose  nose  yesternight  was  as  clean 

17* 
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^  *  ■ 
as  ainr  man's  here  now  coming  from  the  Iwibert; 
and  this,  I  '11  take  my  death  upon^t,  is  long  of  this 
jadish  witch,  mother  S?iwyer. 

Enter  W.  Hamluc,  Tuilh  thatch  and  a  lighted  link. 

Ham.  Bum  the  witch,  -the  witch,  the  witch,  llie 

.    .  witch! 

AU.  What  has 't  got  there  1 

Ham.  A  handful  of  thatch,  pluckM  off  a  hovel  of 
hers ;  and  they  say  when  't  is  burning,  if  she  be  a 
witch,  she  '11  come  running  in. 

Banks,  Fire  it,  fire  it;  I  '11  stand  between  thee  and 
home,  for  any  danger.       [Ham.  sets^re  to  thtt  ihaUkB 

Enter  Mother  Sawyer,  rtaining. 

Saw.  Diseases,  plagues,  the  curse  of  an  ol^^  woman 
Follow  and  fall  upon  you ! 

AU.  Are  you  come,  you  old  trot  1 

1  Coun.  This  thatch  is  as  good  as  a  jury  to  profe 
she  is  a  witch. 

AIL  Out,  witoh!  beat  her,  kick  her,  set  fire  os 
her. 

Saw.  Shall  I  be  murdered  by  a  bed  of  serpents  1 
Help,  lielp ! 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Clarington,  and  a  Justice. 

All.  Hang  her,  beat  her,  kill  her ! 

Just.  How  now !  forbear  this  violence. 

Saw.  A  crew  of  villains,  a  knot  of  bloody  hang- 
men. 
Set  to  torment  me,  I  know  not  why. 

Just.  Alas,  neighbour  Banks,  are  you  a  ringleader 
in  mischief?  fy,  to  abuse  an  aged  woman  ! 

Banks.  Woman !  a  she-hellcat,  a  witrh !  To 
prove  her  one,  we  no  sooner  set  fire  on  the  thatch  of 
her  house,  but  in  she  came  running,  as  if  the  Devil 
had  sent  her  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 

Just.  Come,  come ;  firing  her  thatch  ?  ridiculous ! 
Take  heed,  siib,  whax  you  do ;  unless  your  proofs 
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Come  {letter  armM,  instead  of  turning  her 
Into  a  witch  you^U  prove  yourselves  stark  fools* 

M.  Fools? 

Just.  Arrant  fools. 

Banks.  Pray,  master  Justice  what-do-you-call-'eip, 
hear  me  but  in  one  thing.  This  grumbling  deVil 
owes  me,  1  know,  no  good- will  ever  since  I  fell  out 
with  her. 

Saw.  And  braik'st  my  back  with  beating'  me. 

Banks.  1 11  break  it  worse. 

Saw.  Wilt  thou  T  ' 

Jttst.  Go,  go ;  pray  vex  her  not ;  she  is  a  subject, 
And  you  must  not  be  judges  of  the  law, 
To  strike  her  as  you  please.  ■  < 

All.  No,  no,  we  '11 'find  cudgel  enough  to  strike  her. 

[Exeunt  Banks  and  Countrymen. 

Just.  Here 's  none  now,  mother  Sawyer,  but  this 
gentleman. 
Myself,  and  you ;  let  us^  to  some  mild  questions. 
Have  your  mild  answers :  tell  us  honestly, 
And  with  a  free  confession  (we  '11  do  our  best 
To  wean  you  from  it),  are  you  a  witch,  or  no  1 

Saw.  I  am  none.  ' 

Just.  Be  not  so  fbrious. 

Saw.  I  am^none. 
None  but  base  curs  so  bark  at  me ;  I  am  none. 
Or  would  I  were !  if  every  poor-old  woman 
Be  trod  on  thus  by  slaves,  reviled,  kick'd,  beaten, 
As  I  am  daily,  she  to  be  revenged 
Had  need  turn  witch. 

1  The  ooDseqnences  of  tbis  boating  to  poor  Banks  were  of  tooludi^ug 
a  nature  to  be  entirely  omitted,  though  a  few  alterations  will  be  necessary 
to  make  them  available  even  in  ainoce. 

BanJcM.  So,  sir,  ever  since,  having  a  dun  cow  tied  up  in  my  back-yard, 
let  me  go  thither,<Dr  but  cavt  mine  eye  at  her,  and  if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I 
cannot  choose,  though  it  be  ten  times  inran  hour,  but  vun  to  tbe  cow,  and, 
taking  up  her  tail,  kiss  (saving  your  worship's  reverence)  my  cow  be- 
Und,  that  the  whole  town  of  Edmonton  has  been  ready  to  split  itself  witb 
laughing  me  to  scorn. 

JuMt.  And  this  isiong  of  her? 

Banks.  Who  the  denl  else  ?  for  ii  aiUT  man  foeh  ta«n  to  be  fQch  ft 
^Mby ,  If  llie  were  DOC  btwitdi'd  T 
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SirAr.  And  you,  to  be  revenged, 
Have  sold  your  soul  to  the  DevU. 

Saw.  Keep  thine  own  from  him. 

Just  You  are  too  saucy  and  too  bitter. 

Saw.  Saucy  1 
By  what  commission  can  he  send  my  soul 
On  the  Devil's  errand  more  than  I  can  his  1 
Is  he  a  landlord  of  my  soul,  to  thrust  it 
When  he  list  out  of  door? 

Just.  Know  whom  you  speak  to. 

Saw.  A  man;   perhaps   no.  man.    Men    in  g^ 
clothes. 
Whose  backs  are  laden  with  titles  and  honQura, 
Are  within  far  more  crooked  than  I  am  ; 
And  if  I  be  a  witch,  more  witch-like. 
I  defy  thee. 

Sir  Ar.  Go,  go ; 
I  can,  if  need  be,  bring  a  hundred  voices, 
E'en  here  in  Edmonton,  that  shall  loud  proclaim 
Thee  for  a  secret  and  pernicious  witch. 

Saw.  Ha,  ha ! 

Just.  Do  you  laugh !  why  laugh  you  1 

Saw.  At  my  name, 
The  brave  name  this  knight  gives  me,  witch. 

Just.  Is  the  name  of  witch  so  pleasing  to  thine 
earl 

Sir  Ar.  Pray,  sir,  give  way ;  and  let  her  tongue 
gallop  on. 

Saw.  A  witch !  who  is  not  1 
Hold  not  that  universal  name  in  scorn  then. 
What  are  your  painted  things  in  princes'  courts, 
That,  by  enchantments,  can  whole  lordships  change 
To  trunks  of  rich  attire ;  turn  ploughs  and  teams 
To  Flanders  mares  and  coaches ;  and  huge  trains 
Of  servitors,  to  a  French  butterfly? 
Are  not  these  witches  ? 
Have  you  not  cvly  vjw'i^  \.oci,^\Na  q.^xv  turn 
Their  husbands'  vfai^%,  vi\tfi\^  ^\aa.^vw^  ^^-^^  ^^ 
wares. 
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To  Ainllpfuous  tables, gardens  of  stolen  sin; 
In  one  year  wasting  what  scarce  twenty  win  T 
And  what  are  these  but  witches  1 

JusU  Yes,  yes;  but  the  law 
Casts  not  an  ey«  on  these. 

Sara)*  Why  then  on  me, 
Or  apy  lean  old  beldam  ?    Reverence  once 
Had  wont  to  wait  on  age ;  now  an  old  woman, 
Ill-favour'd  grown  with  years,  if  she  be  poor. 
Must  be  cali'd  hag  or  witch.    Such  so  abused 
Are  the  coarse  witches ;  f  other  are  the  fine, 
Spun  for  the  Devil's  own  wearing. 

Sir  Ar,  And  so  is  thine. 

Saw.  She,  on  whose  tongue  a  whirlwind  sits  to 
blow 
A  man  out  of  himself,  from  his  soft  pillow, 
To  lean  his  head  on  rocks  and  fighting  waves. 
Is  not  that  scold  a  witch  ?    The  man  of  law 
Whose  honey'd  hopes  the  credulous  client  draw 
(As  bees  bytinkling  basins)  to  swarm  to  him. 
From  his  own  hive,  to  work  the  wax  in  his ; 
He  is  no  witch,  not  he ! 

jSir  Ar.  But  these  men-witches 
Are  not  in  trading  with  hell's  merchandise. 
Like  such  as  you,  that  for  a  word,  a  look, 
Denial  of  a  coal  of  fire,  kill  men. 
Children,  and  cattle. 

Saw.  Tell  them,  sir,  that  do'so : 
Am  I  accus'd  for  such  a  one  ? 

Sir  Ar.  Yes,  't  will  be  sworn. 

Saw.  Dare  any  swear  I  ever  tempted  maiden 
With  golden  hooks  flung  at  her  chastity. 
To  come  and  lose  her  honour?  and  being  lost. 
To  pay  not  a  denier  for 't  1   Some  slaves  have  done  it.' 
Men-witches  can,  without  the  fangs  of  law 

1  This  ifl  wormwood,  and  Sir  Arthur  ftels  It    Oor  anthara  luu^ 

ftamished  tiieir  old  woman  with  langu^^  *w  «L\xw%^<&tw^^i^'^  ^^'^^S- 

pom"  creatureg  who  were  commonly  accused  ot  "«\\«2s«!»^'^^^^|^^^ 

caoooBigtent  with  tba  mischievous  fttf  o\itv  c*\«i  ««ftft»s*--*3«*^'*^^ 
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Drawing  once  one  drop  of  bloo^i  put  counterfeit 

pieces 
Away  for  true  gold. 

Sir  Ar.  By  one  thing  she  speaks, 
I  know  now  she 's  a  witch,  and  dare  no  longer 
Hold  conference  with  the  fury. 

Just.  Let 's  then  away. 
Old  woman,  mend  thy  life,  get  home  and  pray. 

\ExeurU  Sir  Artbor  and  JvmcE, 

Saw.  For  his  confusion. 

Enter  Doo. 

My  dear  Tom-boy,  welcome ! 
I  'm  torn  in  pieces  by  a  pack  of  curs 
Clapp'd  all  upon  me,  and  for  want  of  thee : 
Comfort  me. 

Dog.  Bow,  wow,  wow ! 

Saw.  I  am  dried  up 
With  cursing  and  with  madness ;  and  have  yet 
No  blood  to  moisten  these  sweet  lips  of  thine. 
Stand  on  thy  hind-legs  up — kiss  me,  my  Tommy, 
And  rub  away  some  wrinkles  on  my  brow. 
By  making  my  old  ribs  to  shrug  for  joy 
Of  thy  fine  tricks.    What  hast  thou  done  1  let 's 

tickle. 
Hast  thou  struck  the  horse  lame  as  I  bid  thee  ! 

Dog-.  Yes ; 
And  nippM  the  sucking  child. 

Sate.'.  Ho,  ho,  my  dainty. 
My  little  pearl !  no  lady  loves  her  hound. 
Monkey,  or  paroquet,  as  I  do  thee. 

Dog.  The  maid  has  been  churning  butter  nine 
hours,  but  it  shall  not  come. 

Saw,  Let  'em  eat  cheese  and  choke. 

Dog.  I  had  rare  sport 
Among  the  clowns  i'  the  morris. 

Saw.  I  could  dance 
Out  of  my  skin  to  hear  thee.    But,  my  curl-pate, 
That  jade,  that  foul  tongued  quean.  Nan  Ratclj^afe, 
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Who  for  a  little  soap  lickM  by  my  sow, 

Struck,  and  almost  had  lamed  i\ ;— did  not  I  charge 

thee 
To  pinch  that  scold  to  th'  heart  ? 
iJog.  Bow,  wow,  wow !  look  here  else 

Ijnter  Ann  Ratcliffe  mad. 

Ann,  See,  see,  see !  the  man  i'  the  moon  has  built 
a  new  windmill,  and  what  running  there  is  from  all 
quarters  of  the  city  to  learn  the  art  of  grinding ! 

Saw.  Ho,  ho,  ho!  I  thank  thee,  my  sweet  mongrel. 

Ann.  Hoyda !  out  on  the  Devil's  false  hopper !  all 
the  golden  meal  runs  into  the  rich  knaves'  purses, 
and  the  poor  have  nothing  but  bran.  Hey  derry 
down !  are  not  you  mother  Saviryer  ?     " 

Saw.  No,  I  am  a  lawyer.  • 

Ann.  Art  thou?  I  prithee  let  me  scratch  thy  face ; 
for  thy  pen  has  flay'd  off  a  great  ma^y  men's  ^ins. 
You'll  have  brave  doings  in  the  vacation;  for 
knaves  and  fools  are  at  variance  in  every  village. 
I  'U  sue  mother  Sawyer,  and  her  owa  sow  shall  givf 
in  evidence  against  her. 

Saw.  Touch  her.   [To  theBoi^^whorvhs  against  her. 

Ann.  Oh !  my  ribs  are  made  of  a  paned  hose,  and 
they  break.*  ^  There 's  a  Lancashire  hornpipe  in  my 
throat ;  hark,  how  it  tickles  it  with  doodle,  doodle, 
doodle,  doodle !  welcome,  sergeants !  welcome.  Devil ! 
hands,  hands!  hold  hands,  and  dance  around, 
around,  around.-  [Dancing. 

Rd'enter  Old  Banks,  Cuddt,  Ratcliffe,  and 

Countrymen.  . 

Rat.  She 's  here ;  alas !  my  poor  wife  is  here. 

Banks.  Catch  her  fast,  and  have  her  into  some 
close  chamber,  do ;  for  she 's  as  many  wives  are, 
stark  mad. 

1  Oh !  my  ribs  are  made  of  a  paned  hosey  and  they  break.]  Paned 
koae  were  compoMd  of  stripes  (panels)  of  different  eolonred  atnffatitched 
together,  and  OiereflMre  liable  to  Inreakf  or  be  seam-reni.— Gvt«^v&. 
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diTiii^- '  ■''  ■'♦■■  -^^i  ' 

Jbt  Oh,  my  dear  wife  thelp;  Mra  t  .    _ 

JKhiIsi.  Yea  tee  your  inxA,  taoaier  BatdbfA  * 
iSgiw.  My  wfrtkt  should  eheaiid  aUyonhflnim 
mad*   * 

iithe%roik«iteBt  l^ 

CW>  N0|  on  iiqr  eoneelsiiee,  ihe  w«M)diioC  Intft 

deriloftiKO.yein^dd.  '-^ '■ 

Bmrnoirt  wiuit'eheomneofhert  '  ^  ^  *  *' 

Jidl.  Nothings  aAa'e  become  noOiiiigkMI  Vlf 
miserataie  trank  of  a  wietdied  weidhm  life  Wtao 
In  her  bands  as  reeds,  in  a  mighty  tempest :  qtHe  of 
our  etrengthpt  away  she  bnke ;  and  hothinp  m  her, 
month  being  heard, bat  '^the^MU'the  wtMbi  Ae 
witch,  the  deTU^Jihebeiaoiit  her  own  bimins,aBl 
so  died.' 

I  You  n9  your  joorkjmotherBucabj.'l  Fiitner  Bankii  tg  f ery  haOkr 
with  the  names  of  our  old  plays.  .  Mother  Bombie  is  the  title  of  OMaT 
Lyly*8  comedies,  of  which  she  is  the  heroine;  as  is  Qanuner  Otatm 
(as  he  calls  the  witch  just  below)  of  the  fkrcicai  drama  which  takas  Its 
name  from  her  and  her-needle.-'-GirroRn. 

s  If  high  ecclesiastical  authority  may  be  believed,  the  wita  of  nodi 
higher  persons  tban  Nan  Ratcliflfe  had  been  put  in  Jeopardy  by  tha  prae- 
tiees  of  the  Mother  Sawyers  of  tbe  day.  In  a  sermon  preached  Iwibra 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558,  by  Bishop  Jewel,  her  majesty  wa»  tdd,  **lt 
may  please  your  grace  to  understand  that  wittUies  and  aonjsieWi 
within  these  (bur  last  years,  are  m&rvellously  increased  within  yoof 
graoe^  realm.  Your  subjects  pine  away  even  unto  death— 4beir  eomr 
ladeth,  their  speech  is  benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft ;  I  pray  God 
they  never  practise  fhrther  than  upon  the  subject.**  That  auch  ianffoafs 
could  have  proceeded  firom  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Jewel  will  be  fiiaea* 
ble  only  to  those  who  Imow  not  the  terror  which  witchcraft  had  exdted 
in  Englalid  for  whole  centurieSf  or  who  are  unacquainted  with  tha  no- 
merons  works  on  sorcery  and  witchcraft  which  came  ftom  the  pnsa 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  many  of  them  ^wb  «p  by 
profound  and  elaborate  acholara.  To  whichever  of  these  two  reigM  Ilia 
disgrace  of  tfteorUing  on  this  subject  may  most  fhiriy  be  aacribed,  Iha 
infomy  of  its  practical  consequences  pre-eminently  belonga  to  the^TBri- 
tana  and  fhnatica  of  the  succeeding  age.  It  was  then  that  the  notoffcww 
Hopkins,  that  monster  of  stupidity  and  blood,  as  the  late  editor  of  Ponl 
justly  terms  him,  waa  let  kxwe  upon  the  public,  and  the  land 
with  the  blood  of  hannleM  cnanma^  wImw  ftwteal  orioMt 
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(ML  It 's  any  man's  case,  be  he  never  so  wise,  to 
die  when  his  brains  go  a  wool-gathering.      * 

Bfnks,  Masters,  be  ruled  by  me ;  let 's  all  to  a 
justice.  Hag,  thou  hast  done  this,  and  thou  shalt 
answer  it. 

Saw,  Banks,  I  defy  thee. 

Banks.  Get  a  warrant  first  to  exafhine  her,  then 
ship  her  to  Newgate ;  here 's  enough,  if  all  her  other 
viUanies  were  pardon'd,  to  bum  her/or  a  witch.  You 
have  a  spirit,  they  say,  comes  to  you  in  the  likeness 
of  a  dog ;  we  shall  see  your  ctir  at  one  time  or  other : 
if  we  do,  unless  it  be  the  Devfl  himself,  he  shall  go 
howling  to  the  jail  in  one  chain^«nd  thou  in  another. 

Dog.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  wow  I 

AIL  Oh,  the  dog 's  here,  the  dog 's  here !  ^ 

Banki.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  dog. 

Cud.  The  voice  of  a  dog  ?  so  am  I  a  dog :  bow, 
wow,  wow !  It  was  I  that  bark'd  so,  father,  to  make 
coxcombs  of  these  clowns. 

Banks.  However,  we  '11  be  coxcomb'd  no  longer: 
away,  therefore,  to  the  justice  for  a  warrant ;  and 
then.  Gammer  Gurton,  have  at  your  needle  of  witch- 
craft. 

Saw.  And  prick  thine  own  eyes  out.  Go,  peevish 
fools !    [Exeunt  Banks,  Rat.  and  Countrymen. 

Cud.  Ningle,  you  had  like  to  have  spoil'd  all  with 

ace,  their  porerty,  or  their  infirmity.  Zachary  Grey  afBrms,  that  he 
**Dad  aeen  a  list  of  those  who  suffered  for  witchcraft  during  the  Presby- 
l#  terian  domination  of  the  Long  Pariiament,  amounting  to  more  tlian  three 
thoosand  names !"  and  flt>m  the  mamier  in  which  the  transactions  of 
the  day  are  recorded  by  Wliitelocke,  the  parliamentary  commissionei^ 
where  the  burning  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  witches  is  mentioned  as  an 
ofdinary  occurrence,  exciting  less  emotion  apparently  in  the  'writer^ 
mind  than  the  destruction  of  so  many  weasels,  the  statement  of  Grey 
would  seem  to  be  little,  if  any  thing,  exaggerated.— Since  this  note  was 
-written,  the  subject  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  writer  (Scott),  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  power  or  fecund!^  is  the  most  re- 
markable property  of  his  pen.  To  that  yolume  the  reader  is  reftrred  for 
any  further  knowledge  which  may  be  required  for  ascertaining  the 
opinions  of  our  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  witchcraft  and  demonology, 
and  of  seebig  how  fkr  those  opinioiw  were  checked  or  encouraged  vif 
Hm  writers  lor  the  stage. 

VOL.  IL— 18 
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your  bow-ings.  I  was  glad  to  put  them  off  with  one 
of  my  dog-tricks,  on  a  sudden ;  I  am  bewitched, 
little  cost-me-naught,  to  love  thee,— out  on 't, — ^that 
morris  makes  me  spit  in  thy  mouth, — ^I  dsure  not 
stay ;  farewell,  ningle ;  farewell  witch !  [Exit. 

Dog.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  wow. 

Saw.  Mind  him  not,  he 's  not  worth  thy  worrying; 
Run  at  a  fairer  game ;  that  foul-mouth'd  knight. 
Scurvy  Sir  Arthur,  fly  at  him,  my  Tommy^ 
And  pluck  out 's  throat* 

Dog.  No,  there '«  a  dog  already  biting,. — his  con- 
science. 

Saw.  That's  a  sure  bloodhound.  Come  let's  home 
and  play ; 
Our  black  work  ended,  we  !11  make  holyday. 

[Exemt. 

SCENE  IL 

A  Bedroom  in  Carter's  ifotwc.-*— Frank  in  a  slumber. 

Enter  Katherine. 

Kath.  Brother,  brother!  so  sound  asleep?  that's 
well. 

Frank.   [Waking.]  No,  not  I,  sister;  he  that's 
wounded  here, 
As  I  am  (all  my  other  hurts  are  bitings 
Of  a  poor  flea),  but  he  that  here  once  bleeds, 
Is  maim'd  incurably. 

Kath.  My  good  sweet  brother 
(Por  now  my  sister  must  grow  up  in  you). 
Though  her  loss  strikes  you  through,  and  that  I 

feel 
The  blow  as  deep,  I  pray  thee  be  not  cruel 
To  kill  me  too,  by  seeing  you  cast  away 
In  your  own  helpless  sorrow.     Good  love,  sit  up ; 
And  if  you  can  give  physic  to  yourself, 
I  shall  be  well. 

Frank.  1  '11  do  my  best. 
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Kaih.  I  thank  you : 
What  do  you  look  about  for  I    ,, 

Frank,  Nothing,  nothing*; 
But  I  was  thinking,  sister — 

Kath.  Dear  heart,  what  t 

Frank.  Who  but  a  fool  would  thus  be  bound  to  a 
bed^  * 

Having  this  room  to  walk  in  T 

Katn.  Why  do  you  talk  so  I 
Would  vou  were  fast  asleep. 

Frank,  No,  no ;  I  am  not  id)e*' 
But  here 's  my  meaning ;  being  robbM  as  I  am, 
Why  should  my  soul,  which  mafried  was  to  hers, 
Live  in  divorce,  and  not  fly  after  her  ? 
Why  should  not  I  walk  hand  in  hand  with  Death, 
To  find  my  love  out  1 

Kaih.  That  were  well,  indeed. 
Your  time  being  come ;  when  Death  is  sent  to  call 

you. 
No  doubt  you  shall  meet  her. 

FVank,  Why  should  not  I 
Go  without  calling? 

Kaik,  Yes,  brother,  so  you  might; 
Wero  there  no  place  to  go  to  when  you're  gone 
But  only  this. 

FranL  'Troth, sister,  thou  sdy'st  true; 
For  when  a  man  has  been  a  hundred  yeass 
Hard  travelling  o?er  the  tottering  bridge  of  age. 
He 's  not  the  thousandth  part  upon  his  way : 
All  life  is  but  a  wandering  to  find  home ; 
When  we  are  gone,  we  're  there.    Happy  were  man. 
Could  here  his  voyage  end ;  he  should  not  then 
Answer,  how  well  or  ill  he  steer'd  his  soul. 
By  heaven's  or  by  hell's  compass ;  how  he  put  in 
(Losing  bless'd  goodness'  shore)  at  such  a  sin ; 
Nor  how  life's  dear  provision  he  has  spent, 

1  Not no,Iamnot idle,] t. e. wanderinff.  He jndgM ftam Katlierin^ 
qieeeh  that  the  swpecCs  him,  as  indeed  ue  does,  of  bdof  light-lieaded. 
--4lirroRP. 


fVa«fc-  f  ^etciless  slaves  .     l- 

^"mJ  ihaM  eati        ,  „„  a  sudden,  yes.— 
Sweet,wilt*o«      tomacbonas"  lute; 

Ajn  1  not,  sister  no       ^y.  ^^ije 

^oth.  No,no^^"knite'.  b^e'sne^^^p fci,^ 
^^  iPV^  ril  V  out  yours.        I 
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Enter  Doo,  shrugging  Oi  it  were  forjcy^  and  dances, 

Frank.  Sister,  O  sister, 
I  'm  iU  upon  a  sudden^  and  can  eat  nothing. 

Kath*  In  very  deed  you  shall ;  the  want  of  food 
Makes  you  so  faint.    Ha ! — [S&ss  the  Uoody  knife.}^ 

here  *s  none  in  your  pocket ; 
I  will  go  fetch  a  knife.  [Eacit  hastily. 

Frank.  Will  you  1— 't  is  well,  all  ^s  well. 

Frank  searches  first  one  pocket  then  the  other,  finds  the 
knife,  and  then  lies  down. — The  spirit  of  Susax 
cofiMs  to  the  bed's  side :  he  starts  at  it,  and  then  turns 
to  the  other  side,  but  the  spirit  is  there — meanwhile 
enter  Winnifrsdb  as  a  Page,  and  stands  sorrowfvUy 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. — Frank,  terrj/Sec/,  sUs  upland 
the  spirit  vanishes. 

Frank.  What  art  thou  1 

ff^n.  A  lost  creature. 

Frank.  So  am  I  too.— Win? 
Ah,  my  she-page ! 

Win.  For  your  sake  I  put  on 
A  shape  that 's  false ;  yet  do  I  wear  a  heart 
True  to  you  as  your  own. 

Frank.  'Would  mine  and  thine 
Were  fellows  in  one  house  !~kneel  by  me  here. 
On  this  side  now !  how  durst  thou  come  to  mock  me 
On  both  sides  of  my  bed  t 

Win.  When? 

Frank.  But  just  now : 
Outface  me,  stare  upon  me  with  strange  postures ; 
Turn  my  soul  wild  by  a  face  in  which  were  drawn 
A  thousand  ghosts  leapM  newly  from  their  graves 
To  pluck  me  into  a  wmding-sheet ! 

fVin.  Believe  it, 
I  came  no  nearer  to  you  than  yon  place, 
At  your  bed's  feet ;  and  of  the  house  had  leavOy 
Callipp^  myself  your  horse-boy,  in  to  come 
And  vidt  my  sick  master. 

is* 
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Fhjmk.  Then 't  was  my  fancy ; 
Some  windmill  in  my  brains  for  want  of  sleep. 

Wvhb  Would  I  might  never  sleep,  so  you  could 
restl 
But  you  have  pluck'd  a  thunder  on  your  head. 
Whose  noise  cannot  cease  suddemy;  why  should 

you 
Dance  at  the  wedding  of  a  second  wife. 
When  scarce  the  music  which  you  heard  at  mine 
Had  ta'en  a  farewell  of  you  ?    O,  this  was  ill ! 
And  they  who  thus  can  give  both  hands  away, 
In  th'  end  shall  want  their  best  limbs. 

Frank,  Winnifrede, — 
The  chamber  door 's  fast  ? 

Win.  Yes. 

Frank.  Sit  thee  then  down; 
And  when  thou  'st  heard  me  sp^'ak,  melt  into  tean: 
Yet  I,  to  save  those  eyes  of  thine  from  weeping, 
Being  to  write  a  story  of  us  two, 
Instead  of  ink,  dipp'd  my  sad  pen  in  blood. 
When  of  thee  I  took  leave,  I  went  abroad 
Only  for  pillage,  as  a  freebooter. 
What  gold  soe'er  I  got,  to  make  it  thine. 
To  please  a  father,  I  have  Heaven  displeased. 
Striving  to  cast  two  wedding-rings  in  one, 
Through  my  bad  workmanship  I  now  have  none; 
I  have  lost  her  and  thee. 

Win.  I  know  she 's  dead ; 
But  you  have  me  still. 

Frank*  Nay,  her  tliis  hand 
Murdered ;  and  so  I  lose  thee  too. 

Win.  Oh  me ! 

Frank.  Be  quiet ;  for  thou  art  my  evidence, 
Jury,  and  judge :  sit  quiet,  and  I  '11  teU  all. 

While  ihey  are  conversing  in  a  low  tone,  Old  Carter 
and  Katherine  Tneet  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

you, 
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Being  laden  with  the  heaviest  news  that  ever 
Poor  daughter  carried.  .  •^ 

Qir*  Why  ?  is  the  boy  dead  ?  « 

Kaih.  Dead, sir! 
Oh,  father,  we  are  cozen'd;  you  ire  told 
The  murderer  sings  in  prison,  and  he  laughs  here. 
This  villain  kiUM  my  sister ;  see  else,  see, 

[Takes  vp  his  vest ;  and  shows  the  knife  to  her 


/other,  who  secures  it, 
bloo(ly  knife  in 's  pocket ! 
Car.  jblefs  me,  patience ! 


'^'  patience 

[Dog  paws  sqftly  at  Frank,  and  exit* 
Frank,  [Seeing  them.]  The  knife !  ^e  knife!  the 
T-  knife ! 

*  ■  Kath.  What  knife  1 

Frank.  To  cift  my  chickei)  up,  my  chicken  y^ 
Be  you  my  carver,  father. 
Oir.  ThatlwiU. 
Kdih.  How  the  Devil   steels   our  brows  aftet 

doing  ill ! 
Frank.  My  stomach  and  my  sight  are  taken  from 
me; 
All  is  not  well  within  me. 

Car.  I  believe  thee,  Ijpy :  I  that  have  seen  so  many 
moons  clap  their  horns  on  other  men's  foreheads  to 
strike  them  sick ;  yet  mine  to  'scape,  and  be  well !   I 
that  am  as  sound  as  an  honest  man's  conscience 
when  he 's  dying,  I  should  cry  out  as  thou  dost,  ''All 
is  not  well  within  me,"  felt  I  but  the  bag  of  thy  im- 
posthumes.     Ah,  poor  villain !   ah,  my  wounded 
rascal !  all  my  grief  is,  I  have  now  small  hope  of 
thee. 
Frank.  Do  the  surgeons  say  my  wouUds  sxe  dan- 
gerous, then !  ■   t 
Caf.  Yes,  yes,  and  there 's  no  way  with  ttiee  but 
one.*                                                      .     . 

1  Yesj  yes  J  and  there '«  no  way  with  thee  hnt  <nn.1    A  proverbial  ez- 
preesion  for  an  ineTitable  event— deattn  ,  Th\uiMm.>^sikiiS)Cc|  ^'^^m^ 
Mo—^*  After  I  saw  bim  Aimble  with  Hoa  ^DotUSk^  viA  viiSa 
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Frank.  Would  he  were  here  to  open  them. 
Car.  I^  go  to  fetch  him;  I'll  make  a  holyd^  to 
see  thee  as  I  wish.  [EanL 

Frank.  A  wondrous  kind  old  man. 
Win.  Your  sin 's  the  blacker, 
So  to  abuse  his  goodness. — [Atide  to  Frank.] — Mas- 
ter, how  do  you  ?  [Aloud. 
Frank.  Pretty  well  now,  boy ;  I  have  such  odd 
qualms 
Come  cross  my  stomach : — ^I  'U  fall-to ;  boy,  cut 
me—                                            • 

lU'-enUr  Carter,  Jbjlawed  by  Servants^  with  the  body 

of  Susan  in  a  coffin. 

What's  that? 

Car.  That?  what?  oh,  now  I  see  her;  tis  a 
young  wench,  my  daughter,  sirrah,  sick  to  the 
death;  and  hearing  thee  to  be  an  excellent  rascal 
ibr  letting  blood,  she  looks  out  at  a  casement,  and 
cries,  "  Help !  help !  stay  that  man !  him  I  must  have 
or  none." 

Frank.  For  pity's  sake  remove  her  ;    see,  she 
stares 
With  one  broad  open  eye  still  in  my  face ! 

Car.  Thou  puttest  both  hers  out  like  a  villain  as 
thou  art ;  yet,  see !  she  is  willing  to  lend  thee  one 
again,  to  find  out  the  murderer,  and  that 's  thyself. 

Frank.  Old  man,  thou  liest. 

Car.  So  shalt  thou — in  the  jail.    Run  for  officers. 

Kath.  Oh,  thou  merciless  slave  ! 
She  was  (though  yet  above  ground)  in  her  grave 
To  me :  but  thou  hast  torn  her  up  again — 
Mine  eyes,  too  much  drown'd,  now  must  feel  more 
rain. 

Car.  Fetch  officers.       [Exit  Kath.  with  Seruants. 

Frank.  For  whom  ? 

Car.  For  thee,  sirrah !  sirrah !  Some  knives  have 
foolish  posies  upon  them,  but  thine  has  a  villanous 
one;  look! — [showing  the  bloody  knije.] — oh,  it  is 
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-enamelled  with  the  heart-blood  of  thy  hated  wife» 
my  beloved  daughter!  What  say'st  thou  to  this 
evidence  1  is't  not  sharp!  doesH  not  strike  home f 
thou  canst  not  answer  honestly,  and  without  a  trem- 
bling heart,  to  this  one  point,  this  terrible  bloo^ 
point. 

Win.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
Strike  him  no  more ;  you  see  he 's  dead  already. 

Car,  Oh,  sir!  you  held  his  horses;  you  are  as 
arrant  a  rogue  as  he :  up  go  you  too. 

Franh  As  you  're  a  man,  throw  not  upon  that 
woman 
Your  loads  of  t3nranny,  for  she  is  innocent. 

Car.  How?  how T a  woman! 

Win.  I  am  not  as  my  disguise  speaks  me,  sit,  his 
page; 
But  his  first,  only  wife,  his  lawful  wife. 

Car.  How  ?  how?  more  fire  i'  the  bed-straw !^ 

Win.  The  wrongs  which  singly  feU  upon  your 
daughter, 
On  me  are  multiplied ;  she  lost  a  life ; 
But  I  a  husband  and  myself  must  lose. 
If  you  call  him  to  a  bar  for  what  he  has  done. 

Car.  He  has  done  it  then  ? 

Win.  Yes,  't  is  confess'd  to  me. 

fVank.  Dost  thou  betray  me  ? 

Win.  Oh  pardon  me,  dear  heart !    I  am  mad  ta 
lose  thee, 
And  know  not  what' I  speak ;  but  if  thou  didst, 
I  must  arraign  this  father  for  two  sins, 
Adultery  and  murder. 

Re-enter  Kathebiite. 

Kath.  Sir,  they  are  come. 
Car,  Arraign  me  for  what  thou  wilt,  all  Middlesex 
knows  me  better  for  an  honest  man,  than  the  middle 
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of  a  marketplace  knows  thee  for  an  honest  woman. 
lUse,  sirrah,  and  don  your  tacklings ;  rig  yourself 
for  the  gallows,  or  I  'U  carry  thee  thither  on  my  . 
back :  your  trull  shall  to  the  jail  with  you ;  there  be  I 
as  fhie  Newgate  hirds  as  she,  that  can  draw  him  in:  1 
out  on 's  wounds ! 
fVank.  I  have  serv'd  thee,  and  my  wages  now  are 
paid; 
Yet  my  worst  punishment  shall,  I  hope,  be  stayed. 

[Exemi. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Witch's  Cottage. 

Enter  Mother  Sawyer. 

Saw.  Still  wrong'd  by  every  slave !  and  not  a  do; 
Bark  in  his  dame's  defence !    I  am  call'd  witch, 
Yet  am  myself  bewitch'd  from  doing  harm. 
Have  I  giv'n  up  myself  to  tliy  black  lust 
Thus  to  be  scorn'd?    Not  see  me  in  three  days! 
I  'm  lost  without  my  Tomalin ;  prithee  come : 
Revenge  to  me  is  sweeter  far  than  life  :* 
Thou  art  my  raveii,  on  whose  coal-black  wings 
Revenge  comes  flying  to  me.     Oh  my  best  love! 
I  am  on  fire,  even  in  the  midst  of  ice, 
Raking  my  blood  up,  till  my  shrunk  knees  feel 
Thy  curl'd  head  leaning  on  them ;  come,  then,  my 

darling; 
If  in  the  air  tliou  hover'st,  fall  upon  me 
In  some  dark  cloud ;  and  as  I  oft  have  seen 

1  Revenge  to  me  is  sweeter  far  than  life.] 

At  Yindicta  bonum  vita  jucundins. 

I  have  already  oljscpred  on  the  incon;;ruous  language  pat  into  tM 
mouth  of  our  \iIhyjo  witch.  Either  of  the  jjoets  could  hare  wnttea 
down  to  her  vulvar  oKtimation,  but  tliey  appear  to  entertain  some  indis- 
tinct notion  of  raisluj;  her  character.  This  soliloquy,  which  is  a  Tery 
IIds  one,  might  have  been  pronounced  by  a  Sagana,  or  a  CankliL 
— Gir/uRD. 
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Dragons  and  serpents  in  the  elements, 
Appear  thou  now  so  to  me !    Art  thou  V  the  sea  ? 
Muster  np  all  tlie  monsters  from  th&deep, 
And  be  the  ugliest  of  them  yj^  that^fay  buleh^ 
Show  but  his  swai:^!  cheo^fej^,^,  let  earth  cleare 
And  break  from  JibUj^  I  c^xt&0^^—covld  I  run 
Like  a  swift  powderriAine^Mii^^the  world, 

a  would  I  blow  it  all,  totj^^i^Bfr^heey 
ough  I  lay  ruin'd  in  it.    HjiS'^jfit  come ! 
I  must  then  fall  to  my  old  prayfer :.- 
Sanctibicetur  nomen  tuum. 

Not  yet  come !  the  worrying  of  wolves,  biting  of  mad 
dogs,  and  th< 


Enter  Dog,  wkite^ 

Dog.  How  now !  whom  art  thou  cursing  T 

Saw.  Thee! 
Ha !  no,  H  is  my  black  cur  I  am  cursing. 
For  not  attending  on  me.  ^ 

Dog.  I  am  that  cur. 

Saw.  Thou  liest:  hence !  come  not  nigh  me. 

Dog.  Bow,  wow ! 

Saw.  Why  dost  thou  thus  appear  to  me  in  white» 
As  if  thou  wert  the  ghost  of  my  dear  love  ? 

Dog.  I  am  dogg'd,  and  list  not  to  tell  thee ; — ^yet^ 
^to  totment  thee, — my  whiteness  puts  fliee  in  mind 
of  thy  winding-sheet. 

Scnv.  Am  I  near  death  ? 

Dog.  Yes,  if  the  dog  of  hell  be  near  thee ;  when 
the  Devil  eomes  to  thee  as  a  lamb,  have  at  thy  throat  ( 

Saw.  Off,  cur ! 

Dog.  He  has  the  back  of  a  sheep,  but  the  belly  of 
an  otter ;  devours  by  sea  and  land.  ''  Why  am  I  in 
wl)ite  1*^  didst  thou  not  pray  to  me  ? 

jSatv.  Yes,  thou  dissembling  hell-hound; 
Why  now  in  white  more  than  at  other  times? 

1  So  that  my  bulch.]— Literally,  a  calf;  aontetimee  aaed,  as  bere,  as 
an  expresaion  of  kindneaa;  bat  generally  indicati?a  of  fluniliarity  and 
ooBtmnpC'-CkproRiv 
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Dog>  Be  blasted  with  the  news  !  whiteness  is  day*s 
footboy,  a  forerunner  to  light,  which  shows  thy  old 
liyeird  face :  villaiiies  are  strippM  naked;  the  witch 
must  be  beaten  out  of  her  cockpit. 

Saw*  Must  she?  she  shall  not;  thouM  a  lying 
spirit : 
Why  to  mine  eyes  art  thou  a  flag  of  truce  ? 
I  am  at  peace  with  none ;  't  is  the  black  colour 
Or  none,  which  I  fight  under :  I  do  not  like 
Thy  puritan  paleness ;  glowing  furnaces 
Are  far  more  hot  than  they  which  flame  outright. 
If  thou  my  old  dog  art,  go  and  bite  such  *  . 
As  I  shall  set  thee  on. 

Dog.  I  will  not. 

Saw.  I  '11  sell  myself  to  twenty  thousand  fiends, 
To  have  thee  torn  in  pieces  then. 

Dog.  Thou  canst  not ;  thou  art  so  ripe  to  fall  into 
hell,  Uiat  no  more  of  my  kennel  will  so  much  as  baik 
at  him  that  hangs  thee. 

Saw.  T  shall  run  mad. 

Dog.  Do  so,  thy  time  is  come  to  curse,  and  rave, 
and  die ;  the  glass  of  thy  sins  is  full,  and  it  must  run 
out  at  gallows. 

Saw.  It  cannot,  ugly  cur,  I'll  confess  nothing; 
And  not  confessing,  who  dare  come  and  swear 
I    have   bewitch'd    them?     I'll  not    confess  one 
mouthful. 

Dog.  Choose,  and  be  hang'd  or  bum'd. 

Saw.  Spite  of  the  Devil  and  thee, 
I'll  muzzle  up  my  tongue  from  telling  tales. 

Dog.  Spite  of  thee  and  the  Devil,  thou  'It  be  con- 
demnM. 

Saw.  Yes!  when? 

Dog.  And  ere  the  executioner  catch  thee  full  in's 
elaws,  thou  'It  confess  all. 

Saw.  Out,  do  J? ! 

Dog.  Out,  witch !  thy  trial  is  at  hand : 
Our  prey  being  had,  the  Devil  does  laughing  stand. 

[Goes  aside' 
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Enter  Old  Banes,  Ratcliffb,  and  Countrymen^ 

Banks.  She 's  here ;  attach  her.  Witch,  you  must 
go  with  us.  [They  seize  her. 

i&TO.  Whither?  to  heU? 

JSank^.  No,  no,  no,  old  crone ;  your  mittinfius  shall 
be  made  thither,  but  your  own  jailers  shall  receive 
you.    Away  with  her! 

Saw.  My  Tommy !  my  sweet  Tom-boy ;  oh,  thou 
dog! 
Dost  thou  now  fly  to  thy  kennel  and  forsake^  me ! 
Plagues  and  consumptions —         [She  is  carried  off. 

Dog.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Let  not  the  world  witches  or  devils  condenm ; 
They  follow  us,  and  then  we  follow  them. 

[Exit  Doo. 

SCENE  II. 

London. — The  neighbourhood  of  Tyhum. 

Enter  Justice,  Sir  ABTmnt,  Somerton,  Warbeck, 
Carter,  and  Katherine. 

Jwf.  Sir  Arthur,  though  the  bench  hath  mildly 
censed^  your  errors,  yet  you  have  indeed  been  the 
instrU^nt  that  wrought  all  their  misfortunes;  I 
would  wish  you  paid  down  your  fine  speedily  and 
willingly. 

Sir  Ar.  I  shall  need  no  urging  to  it.  ^ 

Car.  If  you  should,  'twere  a  shame  to  you;  for, 
if  I  should  speak  my  conscience,  you  are  worthier  to 
be  hangM  of  the  two,  all  things  considered :  and  now 
make  what  you  can  of  it ;  but  I  am  glad  these  gen- 
Uemen  are  freed. 

War.  We  knew  our  innocence. 

Som-  And  therefore  fear'd  it  not. 

Kath.  But  I  am  glad  that  I  have  yod  safe. 

[A  noise  xoithin. 

just.  How  now  1  what  noise  is  tbakfl 

Vol.  11.-^19 
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Coar.  Young  Frank  is  going  the  wrong  way.— 
Alas,  poor  youth!  now  I  begin  to  pity  mm. 

Enter  Old  Thorney  and  Winnifredk,  'metping, 

Thx>r.  Here  let  our  sorrows  wait  him ;  to  press 
nearer 
The  place  of  his  sad  death,  some  apprehensions 
May  tempt  our  grief  too  much,  at  height  already  }— 
Daughter,  be  comforted. 

a^n.  Comfort  and  I 
Are  too  far  separated  to  be  join'd 
But  in  eternity ;  I  share  too  much 
Of  him  that 's  going  thither. 

Thor,  Daughter,  grieve  not 
For  what  necessity  forceth ; 
Rather  resolve  to  conquer  it  with  patience. 
Alas,  she  faints ! 

Win,  My  griefs  are  strong  upon  me ; 
My  weakness  scarce  can  bear  them. 

[A  great  cry  within.] — Away  with  her !     Hang  her, 
witch ! 

Enter  to  execution  Mother  Sawyer  ;    Officers  with  hal- 
berts,  followed  by  a  crowd  oj^ country  people. 

Car.  The  witch,  that  instrument  of  mischief. 
Did  not  slie  witch  the  devil  into  my  son-in-law,  when 
he  kill'd  my  poor  daughter  ?  Do  you  hear,  mother 
Sawyer  1 

Saw.  What  would  you  have  1 
Cannot  a  poor  old  woman  have  your  leave 
To  die  without  vexation  1 

Car.  Did  not  you  bewitch  Frank,  to  kill  his  wifet 
He  could  never  have  done 't  without  tlie  devil. 

Saw.  Who  doubts  it?  but  is  every  devil  mine! 
Would  I  had  one  now  whom  I  might  command 
To  tear  you  all  in  pieces !    Tom  would  have  done't. 
Before  he  left  me. 

Car.  Thou  didst  bewitch  Ann  Ratchffe  to  kill 
herself. 
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Saw,  Churl,  thou  liest;  I  neyer  did  her  hurt: 
would  you  were  all  as  near  your  ends  as  i  am,  that 
gave  evidence  against  me  for  it ! 

Qmn.  I  '11  be  sworn,  master  Carter,  she  bewitch'd 
Gammer  WashbowPs  sow  to  cast  her  pigs  a  day 
before  she  would  have  farrowed :  yet  they  were  sent 
up  to  London,  and  sold  for  as  good  Westminster  dog- 
pigs,  at  Bartholomew  fair,  as  ever  ale-wife  longed  for. 

Saw,  These  dogs  will  mad  me ;  I  was  well  resolv'd 
To  die  in  my  repentance.    Though  't  is  true 
I  would  live  longer  if  I  might,  yet  since 
I  cannot,  pray  torment  me  not ;  my  conscience 
Is  settled  as  it  shall  be :  all  ts^e  heed 
How  Uiey  believe  the  Devil ;  at  last  he  11  cheat  you. 

Car,  Thou  'dst  best  confess  all  truly. 

Saw,  Yet  again  1 
Have  I  scarce  breath  enough  to  say  my  prayers. 
And  would  you  force  me  to  spend  that  in  bawling  ? 
Bear  witness,  I  repent  all  former  evil ; 
There  is  no  damned  conjurer  like  the  Devil. 

j9^  Away  with  her,  away !  [She  is  led  off. 

Enter  Frank  to  execution,  Cfficers,  <Jrc. 

7^^^.  Here 's  the  sad  object  which  I  yet  must  meet 
With  nope  of  comfort,  if  a  repentant  end 
Make  him  more  happy  than  misfortune  would 
Suffer  him  here  to  be. 

Frank.  Grood  sirs,  turn  from  me ; 
You  will  revive  affliction  almost  kill'd 
With  my  continual  sorrow. 

Thor,  Oh,  Frank,  Frank ; 
Would  I  had  sunk  in  mine  own  wants,  or  died 
But  one  bare  minute  ere  thy  fault  was  acted ! 

Frank,  To  look  upon  your  sorrows  executes  me 
Before  my  execution. 

Win,  Let  me  pray  you,  sir — 

Frank.  Thou  much-wrong'd  woman,  I  must  sigh 
for  thee. 
As  he  that 's  only  loath  to  leave  the  worlds 
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For  that  he  leaves  thee  in  it  unprovided. 
Unfriended ;  and  for  me  to  beg  a  pity 
From  any  man  to  thee  when  I  am  gone. 
Is  more  than  I  can  hope ;  nor,  to  say  truth. 
Have  I  deserv'd  it :  but  there  is  a  payment 
Belongs  to  goodness  from  the  great  Exchequer 
Above ;  it  will  not  fail  thee,  Winnifrede  ; 
Be  that  thy  comfort. 

Thor.  Let  it  be  thine  too, 
Untimely  lost  young  man ! 

Frank.  He  is  not  lost. 
Who  bears  his  peace  within  him :  had  I  spun 
My  web  of  life  out  at  full  length,  and  dream'd 
Away  my  many  years  in  lusts,  in  surfeits, 
Murthers  of  reputations,  gallant  sins 
Commended  or  approved ;  then,  though  I  had 
Died  easily,  as  great  and  rich  men  do. 
Upon  my  own  bed,  not  compell'd  by  justice. 
You  might  have  mourn'd  for  me  indeed ;  my  miserief 
Had  been  as  everlasting  as  remediless : 
But  now  the  law  hath  not  arraign'd,  condenm'd 
With  greater  rigour  my  unhappy  fact, 
Than  I  myself  have  every  little  sin 
My  memory  can  reckon  from  my  childhood: 
A  court  hath  been  kept  here,  where  I  am  found 
Guilty ;  the  difference  is,  my  impartial  judge 
Is  much  more  gracious  than  my  faults   are  mon- 
strous. 

Thor,  Here 's  comfort  in  this  penitence. 

Win.  It  speaks 
How  truly  you  are  reconciled,  and  quickens 
My  dying  comfort,  that  was  near  expiring 
With  my  last  breath:  now  this  repentance  makes 

thee 
As  white  as  innocence ;  and  my  first  sin  with  thee. 
Since  which  I  knew  none  like  it,  by  my  sorrow 
Is  clearly  cancell'd.     Might  our  souls  together 
Climb  to  the  height  of  their  eternity. 
And  there  enjoy  viYiaX  e^t\\i^^\Niftdus,  happiness ! 
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But  since  I  must  survive,  and  be  tke  monument 

Of  thy  loved  memory,  I  will  preserve  it 

With  a  religious  care,  and  pay  thy  ashes 

A  widow's  duty,  calling'  that  end  best 

Which,  though  it  i^tain  the  naine,  makes  the  soul  bledt. 

jFVofiib.  Give  me  thy  hand,  poor  woman ;  do  not 
weep: 
Farewell !  thou  dost  forgive  me  1 

Win,  'T  is  my  part 
To  use  that  language. 

Frank.  Oh !  Uiat  my  example 
Might  teach  the  world  hereafter  what  a  curse 
Hangs  on  their  heads,  who  rather  choose  to  marry 
A  goodly  portion  than  a  dower  of  virtues ! — 
Are  you  there,  gentlemen  %  there  is  not  one 
Among  you  whom  I  have  not  wrong'd ;  you  most  ;— 

[To  Carter. 
I  robbM  you  of  a  daughter ; — but  she  is 
In  heaven ;  and  I  must  suffer  for  it  willingly. 

Car.  Ay,  ay,  she 's  in  heaven,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  thee  so  well  prepared  to  follow  her.  I  forgive 
thee  with  all  my  heart;  if  thou  hadst  not  had  ill 
counsel,  thou  wouldst  not  have  done  as  thou  didst; 
the  more  shame  for  them ! 

Som.  Spare  your  excuse  to  me,  I  do  conceive 
What  you  would  speak!    I  would  you  could  as 

easihr 
Make  satisraction  to  the  law,  as  to 
My  wrongs :  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

War.  And  so  am  I, 
And  heartily  forgive  you. 

Kaih.  I  will  pray  for  you. 
For  her  sake,  who,  I  'm  sure,  did  love  you  dearly. 

Sir  Ar.  Let  us  part  friendly  too ;  I  am  ashamed 
Of  my  part  in  thy  wrongs. 

Frank.  You  are  all  merciful. 
And  send  me  to  my  grave  in  peace.    Sir  Arthur, 
Heaven  send  you  a  new  heart !— lastly,  to  you,  sir; 
And  tbou^  I  have  deserv'd  not  to  be  CAlI'a 
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Your  son,  yet  ^ive  me  leave,  upon  my  knees, 

To  beg  a  blessing.  [Knedu 

Thor.  Take  it:  let  me  wet 
Thy  cheeks  with  the  last  tears  my  griefs  hare  left  me. 

0  FraiJt,  Frank,  Frank ! 

Frank.  Let  me  beseech  you,  gentlemen, 
To  comfort  my  old  father,  Keep  him  with  you; 
Love  this  distressed  widow  ;  and  as  often 
As  you  remember  what  a  graceless  man 

1  was,  remember  likewise  that  these  are 
Both  free,  both  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Than  such  a  son  or  husband  as  I  have  been. 

All  help  me  with  your  prayers.    On,  on ;  't  is  just 
That  law  should  purge  the  guilt  of  blood  and  lust 

[He  is  led  off'  by  the  Officers, 

Car.  Go  thy  ways ;  I  did  not  think  to  have  shed 
one*  tear  for  thee,  but  thou  hast  made  me  water  my 
plants  spite  of  my  heart.  Master  Thomey,  cheer  up, 
man ;  while  I  can  stand  by  you,  you  shall  not  want 
help  to  keep  you  from  falling:  we  have  lost  our  chil- 
dren both  on 's  the  wrong  way,  but  we  cannot  help 
it ;  better  or  worse,  't  is  now  as  't  is. 

Thor.  I  thank  you,  sir;  you  are  more  kind  than  I 
Have  cause  to  hope  or  look  for. 

Car.  Master  Somerton,  is  Kate  yours  or  no  % 

Som,  We  are  agreed. 

Kath,  And  but  my  faith  is  pass'd,  I  should  fear  to 
be  married,  husbands  are  so  cruelly  unkind.  Excuse 
me  that  I  am  troubled. 

Soin,  Thou  shalt  have  no  cause. 

Just,  Take    comfort,  mistress   Winnifrede.     Sir 
Arthur, 
For  his  abuse  to  you  and  to  your  husband. 
Is  by  the  bench  enjoin'd  to  pay  you  down 
A  thousand  marks. 

Sir  Ar,  Which  I  will  soon*  discharge. 

1  The  pharaoter  of  Sir  Arthur  Clarinpton  is  sustained,  an  Mr.  GifTord 
observes,  with  care  and  ability.  Terrified,  but  not  reclaimed  lYoin  his 
profligacy,  by  the  law,  he  Ih  every  where  equally  odious ;  and  emlv  ib« 
same  mean,  hearUeas,  ayaiicions  wretch  he  showed  himaelf  at  flnu 
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Win,  Sir,  't  is  too  great  a  sum  to  be  employ'd 
Upon  my  funeral. 

Car.  Come,  come ;  if  luck  had  serv'd,  Sir  Arthur, 
Bnd  every  man  had  his  due,. somebody  might  have 
tottered  ere  this,  without  paying  fines ;  like  it  as  you 
lisU  Come  to  me,  Winnifrede,  shalt  be  welcome. 
Make  much  of  her,  Kate,  I  charge  you ;  I  do  not 
think  but  she 's  a  good  wench^and  hath  had  wrongs 
4as  well  as  we.  So  let 's  every  man  home  to  Edmon- 
ton with  heavy  hearts,  yet  as  merry  as  we  can, 
though  not  as  we  would^  v 

Jtui.  Join  friends  in  sorrow,  make  of  all  the 
best : 
Harms  past  maybe  lamented, not  redress'd.  [Exeunt. 


LOVE'S  SACRIFICK 


Lovers  Sacrifice.]  The  underplot  of  this  drama  arisei 
out  of  the  licentious  amours  of  a  profligate  courtier,  named 
Ferentes,  and  will  not  bear  detail ;  even  the  guilt  of  much 
higher  parties  must  be  disclosed  with  a  very  sparing  hand. 
Carafla,  Duke  of  Pavia,  had  accidentally,  while  hunting 
beheld  the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman  of  Milan,  by 
name  Bianca.     Her  exquisite  beauty  made  an  instant  im- 

$re88ion  on  his  heart ;  and  from  seeing  to  wedding  the  fiui 
lilanese  seems  to  have  been  with  the  weak-mindea  Carafh 
the  work  of  a  very  short  period.     **  He  saw  her,  lovM  her, 
"woo'd  her,  won  her,  match'd  her."     Unhappily  a  sense  of 
the  young  dutchess's  charms  was  not  confined  to  the  heart 
of  her  lord  :  they  made  a  traitor  of  the  duke's  bosom  fnend 
Fernando ;  and  his  suit  to  the  beautiful  Bianca,  though 
apparently  scorned  and  rejected  at  first,  is  presently  requited 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  passion,  if  possible,  more  wann 
and  vivid  than  his  own.     The  guilty  attachment  is  not  long 
in  reaching  the  ears  of  him  whose  feelings  were  most  con- 
cerned in  a  knowledge  of  it.     Fiorraonda,  the  widowed 
sister  of  CarafTa,  had  for  some  time  loved  Fernando  with 
all  an  Italian  woman's  fondness ;  and  the  coldness  with 
which  her  bold  advances  were  received  exciting  her  sus- 
picions, the  jealous  eye  of  love  soon  detected  the  cause  of 
Fernando's  indifference ;  and  through  her  creature  Rode- 
rico   d'Avolos,  the    feelings  of  the   injured    husband  are 
wound  up  into  a  phrensy  of  resentment,  which  terminates 
in  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  leading  personages  of 
the  drama. 

From  what  sources  these  materials  of  our  author  were 
derived  will  be  pretty  evident  from  the  nature  of  them.  A 
plot,  which  turns  almost  exclusively  on  the  development 
of  the  most  violent  of  our  passions,  a  strong  feeling  and 
steady  adherence  to  which  seems,  in  the  original  writer's 
mind,  to  have  comprehended  every  virtue  and  to  have  can- 
celled every  defect,  must  have  been  the  growth  of  some 
Spanish  or  Italian  novel  or  play,  and,  from  the  scene  of 
action,  most  probably  the  latter.  Careless  as  our  earlier 
dramatists  too  frequently  were  as  to  the  moral  tendencies 
of  their  performances,  some  suspicion  seems  to  have  infused 
itself  into  Ford's  mind,  that  the  scenes  in  his  "Love's 
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Sacrifice"  tended  <*  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
cause,"  and  a  little  correction  appears,  accordinsly,  to  have 
been  intended  in  the  vacillations  of  purpose  and  unbecilities 
of  fauiffua^  which  the  Buke  of  Pavia  occasionally  displays, 
and  still  more  in  those  instantaneous  results  which  take 
place  in  his  dutchess,  when  her  mind  has  once  thrown 
aside  the  first  of  female  ornaments,  that  spotless  modesty, 
for  the  want  of  which  no  splendour  of  situation,  no  variety 
of  attainment  or  accompluhment  can  at  all  atone.  The 
broad  insinuations,  the  audacious  avowal,  and  the  taunting 
pfovocation  which  Bianca  dirolays,  when  accident  alone 
prevents  the  consummation  of  her  intended  guilt,  can  only 
be  exceeded  by  the  strain  of  *<  Pict-hatch"  eloquence  in 
winch  her  feelings  are  clothed,  and  from  which,  as  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  observes,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  veriest 
waistcoater  of  Ford's  day  would  have  recoiled  in  horror. 
Startling  as  such  exhibitions  must  necessarily  be,  even  in 
our  chastised  details,  they  form  the  only  excuse  which  we 
can  find  for  allowinff  the  following  scenes  to  find  a  place  in 
'  this  collection ;  while  the  best  apology  for  such  offences  in 
the  dramatists  of  that  age  themselves  must  be  found  in  the 
recollection,  that  both  they  and  their  audiences  had  but 
recently  escaped  the  yoke  of  that  papal  church,  which  has 
too  often  found  in  the  vices  of  the  human  race  rather  a 
source  of  profit  and  power,  than  proo&  of  a  depravity  in 
our  nature,  which  must  be  shamed  into  better  feelings  by 
reoKmstrance,  or  forced  into  than  by  actual  punishment. 


mr  TBT7E8T  FBIEND,  MY  WORTHIEST  KIMSMAVy 

JOHN  FORD  OF  GRAYFS  INNE,  Esq. 

• 

The  title  of  this  little  work,  mj  good  cousin,  is  in  sens9 
but  the  argument  of  a  dedication  ;^  which,  being  in  most 
writers  a  custom,  in  many  a  compliment,  I  question  not  but 
your  clear  knowledge  of  my  intents  will,  in  me,  read  as  the 
earnest  of  affection.  My  ambition  herein  aims  at  a  fair 
flight,  borne  up  on  the  double  wings  of  gratitude  for  a 
received,  and  acknowledgment  for  a  continued  love.  It  is 
not  so  frequent  to  number  many  kinsmen,  and  among  them 
some  friends,  as  to  presume  on  some  friends,  and  among 
them  little  friendship.  But  in  every  fulness  of  these  par- 
ticulars, I  do  not  more  partake  through  you,  my  cousin,  the 
delight  than  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them.  This  inscription 
to  your  name  is  only  a  faithful  deliverance  to  memory,  of 
the  truth  of  my  respects  to  virtue,  and  to  the  equal  in 
honour  with  virtue,  desert.  The  contempt  thrown  on 
studies  of  this  kind,  by  such  as  dote  on  their  own  sin^u- 
larity,2  hath  almost  so  outfaced  invention,  and  proscribed 

J  Tlie  title  of  this  little  work,  my  good  cousin,  is  in  sense  hut  the  arpi- 
mcnt  of  a  dedication,]  i.  e.  Lovii'sSacrifick.  The  affection  between 
the  cousins. appears  to  be  mutual;  for,  on  the  appearance  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  this  gentleman  returned  the  compliment  with  an  introductory 
copy  of  verses,  which  are  neither  the  beet  nor  the  worst  called  forth  by 
that  drama. — Gifford. 

2  Here  is  an  allusion  to  Prynne,  who  is  also  noticed  by  Shirley,  in  the 
complimentary  verses  prefixed  to  this  play.  That  restless  '•  paper- 
worm,"  as  Needham  calls  him,  had  the  year  before  produced  his 
Histriomastix,  or  Actors'  Tragedy,  to  the  sore  annoyance  of  ihe 
stage ;  and  was  at  this  time  before  the  Star-chamber  for  the  scurrilous 
and  libellous  language  in  that  "  voluminous"  farrago  of  puritanic 
rancour. 

There  is  a  quaintness  in  the  style  of  this  little  piece ;  but  the  frank 
and  grateAil  tone  of  affection  which  it  displays  is  truly  pleasing.  It  is 
not  his  dramatic  powers  that  Ford  is  solicitous  to  assert ;  but  his  respect 
to  virtue  and  desert,  and  his  boldness  to  avow  and  praise  them  in  a  dear 
relation.— Gifford. 
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judgment,  that  it  is  more  safe,  more  wise,  to  be  suspectedly 
silent,  than  modestly  confident  of  opinion,  hetem.  Let 
me  be  bold  to  tell  the  severity  of  censurers,  how-willingly 
I  jusglect  their  practice,  so  long  as  I  digress  from  no  be- 
coming thankfulness.  Accept,  then,  my  cousin,  this  wit- 
ness to  posterity  of  my  consteoicy  to  your  merits ;'  for  no 
ties  of  blood,  no  engagements  of  friendship,  shall  more 
justly  live  a  {decedent,  than  the  sincerity  of  both  in  the 
heart  of 

JOHN  FORD. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiB. 

Philippo  Garaffa,  Duke  of  Pavy. 
Fernando,  favourite  to  the  duke, 
RosEiLLi,  a  young  nobleman, 
RoDBRico  d'Avolos,  tecretwry  to  the  duke, 

BiANOA,  the  dutcheas, 

F^o  RHONDA,  the  duke's  sister. 

CoLONA,  daughter  to  Pbtruchio,  a  counsellor  of  state. 

Attendants,  Courtiers,  Officers,  <fc. 

SCENE,  Pavy  (Pavia). 


SELECTIONS 

FROM 

LOVE'S  SACRIFICE. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  the  Palflce. 

EjrUer  Roseilli  and  Fernando. 

jRoff.  You  are,  my  lord  Fernando,  late  retum'd 
From  travels;  pray  instruct  me : — since  the  voice 
Of  most  supreme  authority  commands 
My  absence,  I  determine  to  bestow 
Some  time  in  learning  languages  abroad ; 
Perhaps  the  change  of  air  may  change  in  me 
Remembrance  of  my  wrongs  at  home :  good  sir, 
Inform  me ;  say  I  meant  to  live  in  Spain, 
What  benefit  of  knowledge  might  I  treasure  ? 

Fern.  'Troth,  sir,  I  '11  freely  speak  as  I  have  found. 
In  Spain  you  lose  experience ;  't  is  a  climate 
Too  hot  to  nourish  arts  ;^  the  nation  proud, 
And  in  their  pride  unsociable ;  the  court 
More  pliable  to  glorify  itself 

I  Feniando*8  fttaaracter  of  the  Spanisli  nation  is  somewbat  tinctured 
with  sererity ;  yet  not  unjust  in  the  nuUn.  James  had,  with  much  po- 
Uticail  fbreslght,  and  some  smccess,  strove  to  cultivate  the  ftiendship  of 
Spain ;  bat  the  culpable  capricionsness  of  Charles,  aggravated  by  the 
rnfllan  insolenee  of  Buckingham,  abruptly  checked  his  endeavours,  and 
Ij  reo^rink  the  Spanish  party  unpopular,  as  well  as  nnfhshionable  at 
eonit,  ooeammed  a  (htal  reaction  in  politics,  which  in  n^long  process  of 
ttane  threw  that  country  and  its  resources  into  the  arms  of  France,  to  be 
eomtantly  directed  against  us.  FOrd  seems  to  be  indebted  to  Howell 
Ar  a  part  of  bis  description.— Girroao. 
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Than  do  a  stranger  grace :  if  you  intend 
To  traffic  like  a  merchamt,  't  were  a  place 
Might  better  much  your  trade ;  but  as  for  me. 
I  soon  too^  surfeit  on  it. 

Roi.  What  for  Francet 

Fern.  France  I  more  praise  and  love.'     You  are, 
nnr  lord, 
Yourself  for  horsemanship  much  famed ;  and  there, 
You  shall  have  many  proofs  to  show  your  skiU. 
The  French  are  passing  courtly,  ripe  of  wit. 
Kind,  but  extreme  dissemblers ;  you  shall  have 
A  Frenchman  ducking  lower  than  your  knee, 
At  th*  instant  mocking  even  your  very  shoe-ties. 
To  give  the  country  due,  it  is  on  earth 
A  paradise ;  and  if  yout;an  neglect 
Your  own  appropriaments,  but  praising  that 
In  others,  wherein  you  excel  yourself. 
You  shall  be  much  beloved  there. 

Ros.  Yet,  methought, 
I  heard  you  and  the  dutchess,  two  nights  since. 
Discoursing  of  an  island  thereabouts, 
Caird — let  me  think — 't  was — 

Fern,  England? 

Ros,  That:  pray, sir — 
You  have  been  there,  methought  I  heard  you  praise  it 

Fern,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  found  there ;  men  as  neat, 
As  courtly  as  the  French,  but  in  condition' 
Quite  opposite.    Put  case  that  you,  my  lord, 
Could  be  more  rare  on  horseback  than  you  are. 
If  there  (as  there  are  many)  one  excell'd 
You  in  your  art  as  much  as  you  do  others, 

1  France  I  more  praise  and  toi;e,"&c.]  The  excellence  of  tb«  Frencli 
in  horsemanship  is  noticed  by  most  of  our  old  writers.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  about  this  period  the  English  were  surpassed  by  most  nations  la 
this  noble  art ;  nor  was  it  till  James  1.  wisely  encouragod  horse-rmcet, 
that  we  thought  or  improving  the  old  heavy,  short-winded  breed  of 
horses,  by  the  introduction  of  Barbary  and  other  stallions,  and  that  the 
consequent  improvement  in  managing  them  took  place  which  long  since 
rendered  us  the  most  skilAil  and  daring  riders  of  Europe.— QirpoKO. 

2  i.  e.  in  disposition.— GirToaD. 
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Yet  will  the  English  think  their  own  is  nothing 
Coiiipared  with  you  a  stranger ;  in  their  habits 
They  are  not  more  fantastic  than  uncertain ; 
In  snort,  their  fair  abundance,  manhood,  beauty^ 
No  nation  can  disparage  but  itself. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  have  much  eased  me ;  I  resolve. 

Fern.  And  whither  are  you  bent  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  for  travel ; 
To  speed  for*£ngland.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.     ^ 

The  Duke,  Bianca,  FioaMONDA,  and  D'Avolos. 

Dvke.  Come,  my  Bianca,  revel  in  mine  arms ; 
While  I,  wrapt  in  my  admiration,  view 
Lilies  and  roses  growing  in  thy  cheeks. 
Fernando !  oh,  thou  half  mvself !  no  joy 
Could  make  my  pleasures  ^11  without  thy  presence : 
I  am  a  monarch  of  felicity,^ 
Proud  in  a  pair  of  jewels,  rich  and  beautiful'; 
A  perfect  friend,  a  wife  above  compare. 

Fern.  Sir,  if  a  man  so  low  in  rank  may  hope. 
By  loyal  duty  and  devoted  zeal. 
To  hold  a  correspondency  in  friendship 
With  one  so  mighty  as  tne  Duke  of  Pavy, 
My  uttermost  ambition  is  to  climb 
To  those  deserts  may  give  the  style  of  servant. 

Duke.  Of  partner  in  my  dukedom,  in  my  heart, 
As  freely  as  the  privilege  of  blood 
Hath  made  them  mine ; — Philippg>  and  Fernando 
Shall  be  without  distinction.    Look,  Bianca, 
On  this  good  man;  in  all  respects  to  him 
Be  as  to  me ;  only  the  name  of  husband, 
And  reverent  observance  of  our  bed. 
Shall  differ  us  in  persons,  else  in  soul 
We  are  all  one. 


1 «. «.  I  command  happineflt. 
20* 
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Bum.  I  shall,  in  best  of  love. 
Regard  the  bosom-partner  of  my  Icnrd. 

Lhike.  Sister! 

Fior.  My  lord  and  brother. 

Dvke.  You  are  too  silent,  ^ 
Quicken  your  sad  remembrance  :*  though  the  km 
Of  your  dead  husband  be  of  more  account 
Than  slight  neglect,  yet  His* a  sin  against. 
The  state  of  princes,  to  exceed  a  mean 
In  mourning  for  the  dead. 

Fior.  Should  form,  my  lord. 
Prevail  above  affection  ?  no,  it  cannot. 
You  have  yourself  here  a  right  noble  dutchess, 
Virtuous  at  least ;  and  should  your  grace  now  pay. 
Which  Heaven  forbid!  the  debt  you  owe  to  nature, 
I  dare  presume  she  M  not  so  soon  forget 
A  prince  that  thus  advanced  her. — ^Madam,  could 
-youl 

D*Av.  Bitter  and  shrewd.  [Mde. 

Bian.  Sister,   I   should  too  much    bewray  my 
weakness, 
To  give  a  resolution*  on  a  passion 
1  never  felt  nor  fear'd. 

I  em.  If  credit  may  be  given  to  a  face. 
My  lord,  I'll  undertake  on  her  behalf; 
Her  words  are  trusty  heralds  to  her  mind. 

Fior.  [Aside  to  D'Av.]  Exceeding  good ;  the  man 
will  "  undertake !" 
Observe  it,  D'Avolos. 

D'Av,  Lady,  I  do ; 
'T  is  a  smooth  praise. 

Duke,  Friend,  in  thy  judgment  I  approve  thy  love, 
And  love  thee  better  for  thy  judging  mine. 
Though  my  gray-headed  senate,  in  the  laws 

1  Quicken  your  sad  remembronce,]  i.  e.  enliven  yoor  melanetaoly 
recollections  by  the  admission  of  pleasanter  thoughts.-— Gifford. 

2  i.  e.  to  speak  decisively  on  a  passion 

I  never  felt  nor  fear'd,]  i.  e.  ingratitude.    It  in  well  9Xi8Wendi^ 
'**  but  shell  VettpYiei  ^w^^?— <awioia». 
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Of  strict  opinion  and  severe  dispute, 

Would  tie  the  limits  of  our  free  affecti!* 

(Like  superstitious  Jews,  to  match  with  none 

But  in  a  tribe  of  princes  like  ourselves). 

Gross  nurturM  slaves,  who  force  their  wretched 

souls 
To  crouch  to  pi^fit ;  nay,  for  trash  and  wealth* 
Dote  on  some  crooked  or  misshapen  form ; 
Hugging  wise  nature's  lame  deformity, 
Begetting  creatures  ugly  as  themselves  :— 
But  why  should  princes  do  so,  that  command 
The  storehouse  of  the  earth's  hid  minerals  1-— 
No,  my  Bianca,  thou  art  to  me  as  dear 
As  if  thy  portion  had  been  Europe's  licbes*; 
Since  in  thine  eyes  lies  more  than  these  mre  worth* 
Set  on :  they  shall  be  strangers  to^  my  heart, 
That  envy  thee  thy  fortunes.— Come,  Fernando, 
My  but  divided  self;  what  we  have  done 
We  are  only  debtor  to  Heaven  for. — On !    [ExmmL 


SCENE  m. 

Fernando  alone  and  munng  ;  to  him  FioBUxamk* 

Fior.  My  lord  Fernando,  what,  so  hard  at  study ! 
You  are  a  kind  companion  to  yourself, 
That  love  to  be  alone  so. 

Fern.  Madam,  no ; 
I  rather  chose  this  leisure  to  admire 
The  glories  of  this  little  world,  the  court. 
Where,  like  so  many  stars,  on  several  thrones, 
Beauty  and  greatness  shine  in  proper  orbs; 
tSweet  matter  for  my  meditation. 

Fior,  So,  so,  sir !  your  own  proof. 
By  travel  and  prompt  observation. 
Instructs  you  how  to  place  the  use  of  speech*-* 
But  since  you  are  at  leisure,  ptay  let's  sit^ 
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We  11  pass  the  time  a  little  in  discourse : 
What  have  you  seen  abroad? 

Fern.  No  wonders,  lady, 
Like  these  I  see  at  home. 

Fior.  At  home!  as  howl 

Fern.  Your  pardon,  if  my  tongue,  the  voice  of 
truth. 
Report  but  what  is  warranted  bv  sight. 

Fior.  What  sight? 

Fern.  Look  in  your  glass,  and  you  shall  see 
A  miracle. 

Fior.  What^iraciel 

Fern.  Your  beauty, 
So  far  above  all  beauties  else  abroad. 
As  you  are,  in  your  own,  superlative. 

Hor.  Fy,  fy!  your  wit  hath  too  much  edge. 

Fern.  Would  that, 
Or  any  thing,  that  I  could  challenge  mine. 
Were  but  of  value  to  express  how  much 
I  serve,  in  love,  the  sister  of  my  prince  ! 

Fior.  'Tis  for  your  prince's  sake  then,  not  for  mine! 

Fern.  For  you  in  him,  and  much  for  him  in  you : 
I  must  acknowledge,  madam,  I  observe. 
In  your  affects,'  a  thing  to  me  most  strange. 
Which  makes  me  so  much  honour  you  the  more. 

Fior.  Pray  tell  it. 

Fern.  Gladly,  lady : 
I  see  how  opposite  to  youth  and  custom, 
You  set  before  you,  in  the  tablature 
Of  your  remembrance,  the  becoming  griefs 
Of  a  most  loyal  lady,  for  the  loss 
Of  so  renown'd  a  prince  as  was  your  lord. 

Fior.  Now,  good  my  lord,  no  more  of  him. 

Fern.  Of  him ! 
I  know  it  is  a  needless  task  in  me 
To  set  him  forth  in  his  deserved  praise. 
You  better  can  record  it ;  for  you  find 

I  Afiectioni. 
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How  much  more  he  exceeded  other  men 

In  most  heroic  virtues  of  account, 

So  much  more  was  your  loss  in  losing  him* 

Of  him !  his  praise  should  foe  a  field  too  largey 

.Too  spacious,  fof  so  m^an  an  orator 

As  I  to  ran^  in. 

Fior.  Sir,  enough :  't  is  true 
He  well  deservM  your  labour ;  on  his  death-bed 
This  ring  he  gave  me,  bade  me  never  part 
With  this,  but  to  the  man  I  lov'd  as  dearly 
As  I  lovM  him ;  yet  since  you  know  which  way 
To  blaze  his  worth  so  rightly,  in  return 
To  your  deserts,  wear  tms  for  him  and  me. 

[C^en  Mm  the  ring* 

Fenu  Madam  t 

Fior.  'T  is  yours. 

Fern,  Methought  you  said,  he  charged  3rou 
Not  to  impart  it  but  to  him  you  loved 
As  dearly  as  you  loved  him. 

Kor.  True,  I  said  so. 

Fern.  Oh,  then,  far  be  it  my  unhallow'd  handy 
With  any  rude  intrusion,  should  imveil 
A  testament  enacted  by  the  dead. 

Fior.  Why,  man,  that  testament  is  disaimull'dt 
And  cancell'd  quite  by  us  that  live.    Look  here. 
My  blood  is  not  yet  freezM  %  for  better  instance. 
Be  judge  yourself;  experience  is  no  danger — 
Cold  are  my  sighs ;  but  feel,  my  lips  are  warm. 

[Kisses  hiau 

Fern,  What  means  the  virtuous  marquess  1^ 

Fior.  To  new-kiss 
The  oath  to  thee,  which  while  he  lived  was  his : 
Hast  thou  yet  power  to  love  ! 

Fern.  *ro  love ! 

1  Virtuouj  tnarquest.]  Tbe  titla  of  muqiiii  1*  Um  nswmt  In  tW» 
•eoantry :  and  it  ivM  not  till  after  some  time  toat  marekientu  was  iotio- 
duced,  to  diMtinsiiiflh  the  ladj  from  ber  lord.  SIm  wu  in  FtonTa  tiOM 
usually  "my  lady  marquis  or  marquess.**  Tbe  ttalian  nuareh$$e  and 
marcheaa  are  hardly  different  in  sound ;  and  in  old  Fkenob  marguit  and 
nutrchise  were  frobably  little  ooie  so. 
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Ftor.  To  meet 
Sweetness  of  language  in  discourse  as  sweet! 

Fern.  Madam,  't  were  dulness,  past  the  ignoTance 
Of  common  blockheads,  not  to  understand 
Whereto  this  favour  tends ;  and  't  is  a  fortune 
So  much  above  my  fate,  that  I  could  wish 
No  greater  happiness  on  earth ;  but  know. 
Long  since,  I  vow'd  to  live  a  single  life. 

Ftor.  What  was 't  you  said  ? 

Fern.  I  said,  I  made  a  vow — 

Enter  Bi^nca  and  D'Avolos« 

Blessed  deliverance ! 
Fior.  Prevented !  mischief  on  this  interruption ! 

ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Fernando  and  Bianca. 

Fern.  Madam. 

Bian.  To  me,  my  lord! 

Fern.  Please  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  a  castaway  in  love  ; 
And,  oh  !  let  not  the  passage  of  a  jest 
Make  slight  a  sadder  subject,  who  hath  placed 
All  happiness  in  your  diviner  eyes. 

Bian.  My  lord,  the  time — 

Fern.  The  time  !  yet  hear  me  speak. 
For  I  must  speak,  or  burst :  1  have  a  soul 
So  anchor'd  down  with  cares  in  seas  of  wo. 
That  passion,  and  the  vows  I  owe  to  you. 
Have  changed  me  to  a  lean  anatomy. 
Sweet  princess  of  my  life — 

Bian.  Forbear,  or  I  shall — 

Fern.  Yet,  as  you  honour  virtue,  do  not  freeze 
My  hopes  to  more  discomfort,  than,  as  yet. 
My  fears  suggest ;  no  beauty  so  adorns 
The  composition  of  a  well-built  mind, 
As  pity :  lieai  me  out. 
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Bian.  No  more !  I  spare 
To  tell  you  what  you  are,  and  must  confess,  •* 

Do  almost  hate  my  judgment,  that  it  once 
Thoufifht  goodness  dwelt  in  you.'   Remember,  now, 
It  is  the  third  time  since  your  treacherous  tongue 
Hath  pleaded  treason  to  my  ear  and  fame ; 
Yet,  for  the  friendship  'twixt  my  lord  and  you, 
I  have  not  voiced  yotir  follies :  if  you  dare 
To  speak  a  fourth  time,  you  shall  rue  your  lust : 
'T  is  all  no  better,: — ^leam,  arid  love  yourself.   [Exit. 

Fern,  Gone !  oh,  my  sorrows !  how  am  I  undone ! 
Not  speak  again  ?  no,  no,  in  her  chaste  breast 
Virtue  and  resolution  have  discharged 
All  female  weakness ;  I  have  sued  and  sued. 
Knelt,  wept^  and  beggM ;  but  tears,-  and  vows,  and 

words 
Move  her  no  more  than  summer-winds  a  rock. 
I  must  resolve  to  check  this  rage  ofblood. 
And  will ;  she  is  all  icy  to  my  fires. 
Yet  even  that  ice  inflames  in  me  desires.         [Exit. 


SCENE  U. 

The  Palace, — T^c  Dutche88*s  Apartment, 

Enter  Colona  imtk  lights^  Bianca,  Fiobmonda,  Fer- 
nando, and  D'AvoLos ;  Colona  places  the  lights  on 
a  table,  and  sets  down  a  chessboard. 

Bian.  'T  is  yet  but  early  night,  too  soon  to  sleep ; 
Sister,  shairs  have  a  mate  at  chess? 

Fior.  A  mate ! 
No,  madam,  you  are  grown  too  hard  for  me ; 
My  lord  Fernando  is  ^  fitter  match. 

Bian,  He's  a  well-practis'd  gamester— well,  care 
not 
How  cunning  soe'er  he  be. — To  pass  an  hour 
I  '11  try  your  skill,  my  lord :  reach  here  the  chess- 
board. 
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Fern*  I  shall  bewray  too  mucli  of  my  ignoraiiGe 
In  striving  with  your  highness  ;  H  is  a  game   ' 
I  lose  at  still,  by  oversight. 

Bian.  WeU,  well, 
I  fear  you  not.        [Fernando  and  the  Dutchess  play. 

Fior*  Madam,  I  must  entreat  excuse ;  I  feel 
The  temper  of  my  body  not  in  case 
To  judge  the  strife. 

Bum.  Lightd  for  our  sister,  sirs ! 
Good  rest  t'  ye ;  I  '11  but  end  my  game,  and  follow. 

Fior.  [Aside to  B^Av.]  Let'em  have  time  enou^; 
and,  as  thou  canst, 
Be  near  to  hear  their  courtship,  D'Avolos. 

jyAv.  Madam,  I  shall  observe  them  with  all  cun- 
ning  secrecy. 

Sian*  Colona,  attend  our  sister  to  her  chamber.. 

Col.  I  shall,  madam. 

[E$nt  FioR.  followed  by  Col.  and  D'At. 

Bian,  Play. 

Fern.  I   must   not   lose  the    advantage  of  the 
game; 
Madam,  your  queen  is  lost. 

Bian.  My  clergy  help  me  ;* 
My  queen  !  and  nothing  for  it  but  a  pawn  1 
Whv  then  the  game 's  lost  too :  but  play. 

Fern.  Wliat,  madam  1 

[Fernando  ojien  looks  abovt, 

Bian.  You  must  needs  play  well,  you  are  so  stu- 
dious,— 
Fy  upon  't !  you  study  past  patience : — 
What  do  you  dream  on  ?  here  's  demurrino- 
Would  weary  out  a  statue  ! — Good  now,  play. 

Fern.  Forgive  me ;  let  my  knees  for  ever  st.Vk 

-._  .„,       ,  ,  [Kncds. 

Nail'd  to  the  ground,  as  earthy  as  my  fears, 
Ere  I  arise,  to  part  away  so  curs'd 

1  My  cUrgy  help  m*,]  i.  e.  my  bishopg,— but  those  who  nnderataod 
^t.S^JlJ^'S^^  1^^  modicums  of  informatioD,  and  npoo  aU 
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In  my  unbounded  anguish,  as  the  rage 
Of  flames,  beyond  all  utterance  of  wordsi 
Devout  me,  lighten'd  by  your  sacred  eyes* 

Bian.  What  means  the  man  1 

Fern,  To  lay  before  your  feet 
In  lowest  vassalage,  the  bleeding  heart 
That  sighs  the  tender  of  a  suit  disdainld. 
Great  lady,  pity  me,  my  youth,  my  wounds  $ 
And  do  not  think  that  I  have  cullM  this  time 
From  motion^s  swiftest  measure,  to  unclausp 
The  book  of  lust :  if  purity  of  love 
Have  residence  in  virtue's  breast,  lo  here, 
Bent  lower  in  my  heart  than  on  my  kneCf 
I  beg  compassion  to  a  love,  as  chaste 
As  softness  of  desire  can  intimate* 

Re-enter  D'Avolos  behind, 

jyAv.  At  it  already !  admirable  haste. 

Bittn.  Am  I  again  betrayM  ?  bad  man* 

Fern.  Keep  in. 
Bright  angel,  that  severer  breath  to  cool 
That  heat  of  cruelty,  which  sways  the  temple  , 

Of  your  too  stony  breast :  you  cannot  urge 
One  reason  to  rebuke  my  trembling  plea. 
Which  I  have  not,  with  many  nights'  expense. 
Examined ;  but  oh,  madam,  still  I  find 
No  physic  strong  to  cure  a  tortured  mind, 
But  freedom  from  the  torture  it  sustains. 

ITAv,  Still  on  your  knees  ? 
Here 's  ceremony  with  a  vengeance ! 

Bian.  Rise  up,  we  charge  you,  rise : — [he  mw.]— 
look  on  our  face. 
What  see  you  there  that  may  persuade  a  hope 
Of  lawless  love  ?  or  couldst  thou  dare  to  speak 
Again,  when  we  forbade  t  no,  wretched  thin^;, 
Take  this  for  answer :  if  thou  henceforth  ope 
Thy  leprous  mouth  to  tempt  our  ear  again, 
We  shall  not  only  certify  our  lord 
Of  thy  disease  in  friendship,  bitt  revenge 

Vol.  II.— 21 
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Thy  boldness  with  the  forfeit  of  thy  life. 
TTiink  on 't. 

D*Av.  Now,  now,  now  the  game  's  a-foot  I* 

Fern.  Stay,  go  not  hence  in  choler,  biased  wo- 
man! 
You  have  schoolM  me ;  lend  me  hearing ;  though 

the  float 
Of  infinite  desires  swell  to  a  tide 
Too  high  so  soon  to  ebb,  yet  by  this  hand, 

[Kisses  her  haai' 
This  fflorions,  gracious  hand  of  yours — 

iy*Av.  Ay,  marry,  the  match  is  made :  and  hands 
clapp'd  on  it ! 

Fern.  I  swear, 
Henceforth  I  never  will  as  much  in  word. 
In  letter,  or  in  syllable,  presume 
To  make  a  repetition  of  my  griefs. 
Good  night  t'  ye !  if,  when  1  am  dead,  you  rip 
This  coffin  of  my  heart,  there  shall  you  read 
With  constant  eyes,  what  now  my  tongue  defines, 
Bianca's  name  carv'd  out  in  bloody  lines. 
For  ever,  lady,  now  good  night  I 

Bian.  Good  night ! 
Rest  in  your  goodness :  lights  there. 

Enter  Attendants  with  lights. 
Sir,  good  night.  [Exeunt  sundry  wuys. 


SCENE  IIL 

BiANCA  and  Fernando. 

Bian.  With  shaaie  and  passion  now  I  must  con- 
fess, 
Since  first  mine  eyes" beheld  you,  in  my  heart 
You  have  been  only  king ;  if  there  can  be 
A  violence  in  love,  then  I  have  felt 
That  t3nranny ;  be  record  to  my  soul, 
The  justice  vj\v\e\vl  tci\  \.\3i%  fo\lv  fear ! 
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Fernando,  in  short  words,  howe'er  my  tonspie 
Did  often  chide  thy  love,  each  word  thou  spi^'st 
Was  music  to  my  ear :  was  never  poor. 
Poor  wretched  wOman  lived  that  loved  like  mOy 
So  truly,  so  unfeignedly. 

Fern.  Oh,  madam ! 

Bian,  Now  hear  me  out. 
"When  first  Caraffa,  Pavy's  duke,  my  lord, 
Saw  me,  he  loved  me ;  and  without  respect 
Of  dower,  took  me  to  his  bed  and  bosom ; 
Advanced  me  to  the  titles  I  possess, 
Not  mov'd  by  counsel,  or  removed  by  greatness; 
Which  to  requite,  betwixt  my  soul  and  heaven* 
I  vow'd  a  vow  to  live  a  constant  wife : 
I  have  done  so :  nor  was  there  in  the  world 
A  man  created  could  have  broke  that  truth 
For  an  the  glories  of  the  earth,  but  thou ; 
But  thou,  Fernando !— Do  I  love  thee  nowl 

Fern.  Beyond  imagination. 

Bian,  True,  I  do. 
Beyond  imagination !  if  no  pledge 
Of  love  can  instance  what  I  speak  is  true, 
But  loss  of  my  best  joys,  here,  FemandOt 
Be  satisfied  ^nd  ruin  me. 

Fern.  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Bian.  If  thou  dost  spoil  me  of  this  robe  of  shame. 
By  my  best  comforts,  here  I  vow  again, 
To  thee,  to  heaven,  to  the  world,  to  time. 
Ere  yet  the  morning  shall  new-christen  day, 
I  '11  kill  myself ! 

Fern.  Come,  come ;  how  many  women,  pray, 
Were  ever  heard  or  read  of,  granted  love, 
And  did  as  you  protest  you  will! 

Bian.  Fernando, 
Jest  not  at  my  calamity.— I  kneel—  [Knidi* 

By  these  dishevell'd  hairs,  these  wretched  tears, 
By  all  that's  good,  if  what  I  speak  my  heart 
Vows  not  eternally,  then  think,  my  lord, 
Was  never  man  sued  to  me  I  denied ; 
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Think  me  a  common  and  most  cimning  harlot, 

And  let  my  sins  be  written  on  my  grave, 

My  name  rest  ip  reproof  I — [RUes,] — Do  as  you  list. 

Fern.  I  must  believe  you, — yet  I  hqpe,  anon, 
When  you  are  parted  from  me,  you  will  laugh 
At  my  simplicity ;  say,  wilt  thou  not  1  ■ 

Bian.  No,  by  the  faith  I  owe  my  bridal  vows ! 
But  ever  hold  thee  much,  much  dearer  far, 
Tl^  aU  my  joys  on  earth,  by  this  chaste  kiss. 

[Kisses  him. 

Fern.  You  have  prevailed;   and  Heaven  forbid 
that  I 
Should  by  a  wanton  appetite  profane 
This  sacred  temple !  H  is  enough  for  me 
You  Ul  please  to  call  me  servant. 

Bian.  Nay,  be  thine : 
Command  my  power,  my  bosom ;  and  1 11  write 
This  love  withm  the  tables  of  my  heart. 

Fern.  Enough ;  I  Ul  master  passion,  and  triumph 
In  being  conquered ;  adding  to  it  this. 
In  you  my  love,  as  it  begun,  shall  end. 

6ian.  The  latter  I  new-vow — but  day  comes  on! 
What  now  we  leave  unfinish'd  of  content. 
Each  hour  shall  perfect  up :  sweet,  let  us  part. 

Fern,  This  kiss, — best  life,  good  rest !  [Kisses  her. 

Bian.  All  mine  to  thee ! 
Remember  this,  and  think  I  speak  thy  words  : 
"  When  I  am  dead,  rip  up  my  heart,  and  read 
With  constant  eyes,  what  now  my  tongue  defines, 
Fernando's  name  carv'd  out  in  bloody  lines." 
Once  more  good  rest,  sweet ! 

Fern.  Your  most  faithful  servant. 

[Tlie  scene  clostu 
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ACT  m.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  the  Palact* 

Enter  Duke  and  D'Ayolos. 

Dvke*  Thou  art  a  traitor:  do  not  think  the  glois 
Of  smooth  evasion,  by  your  cunning  jests. 
And  coinage  of  your  politician's  brain. 
Shall  jig  me  off;  I  '11  know 't,  I  vow,  I  will. 
Did  not  I  note  your  dark  abrupted  ends 
Of  words  half-spoke  I   your  "wells,  if  all  were 

known  V* 
Your  short, "  I  like  not  that  1"  your  girds  and  "  butst* 
Tes,  sir,  I  did ;  such  broken  language  argues 
More  matter  than  your  subtlety  shaU  hidd ! 
Tell  me,  what  is 't  ?  1^  honour's  self,  1 11  know. 

D*Av.  What  would  you  know,  my  lord  %  I  confess 
I  owe  my  life  and  service  to  you,  as  to  my  prince ;  the 
one  you  have,  the  other  you  may  take  from  me  at 
your  pleasure.  Should  I  devise  matter  to  feed  your 
distrust,  or  suggest  likelihoods  without  appearance? 
what  would  you  have  me  say  %  I  know  nothing. 

Duke,  Thou  liest,  dissembler;  on  thy  brow  I  read 
Distracted  horrors  figured  in  thy  looks. 
On  thy  allegiance,  D' Avoids,  as  e'er 
Thou  hop'st  to  live  in  grace  with  us,  unfold 
What  by  the  party-halting  of  thy  speech 
Thy  knowledge  can  discover.    By  the  faith 
We  bear  to  sacred  justice,  we  protest. 
Be  it  or  good  or  evil,  thy  reward 
Shall  be  our  special  thanks,  and  love  mtermM  :*^ 
Speak,  on  thy  duty ;  we,  thy  prince,  command. 

D*Av,  Oh  my  disaster !  my  lord,  I  am  so  charmed 
yy  those  powerful  repetitions  of  love  and  duty,  that 
[  cannot  conceal  what  I  know  of  your  dishonour. 

1  And  love  antenn*d,]  i.  e.  inexprestfbto;  or  ilClMr,  peiteps,tnMnd* 

21» 
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Dvke.  "Dishonour!"  then  my  soul  is  cleft  with 
fear : 
I  half-presage  my  misery ;  say  on, 
Speak  it  at  once,  for  I  am  great  with  grief. 

D^Av.  I  trust  your  highness  will  pardon  me ;  yet 
I  wiU  not  deliver  a  sellable  which  shall  be  less  inno- 
cent than  truth  itself. 

JMce.  By  all  our  wish  of  joys,  we  pardon  thee. 

LPAv.  Get  from  me,  cowardly  servility !  my  ser- 
•  vice  is  noble,  and  my  loyalty  an  armour  of  brass :  in 
short,  my  lord,  and  plain  discovery, — 

Dt^.  Out  with  the  word ! 

D^Av.  Fernando  is  your  rival,  has  stolen  your 
dutchess's  heart,  murther'd  friendship. 

Ihdce.  My  heart  is  split. 

D^Av,  Take  courage,  be  a  prince  in  resolution :  I 
knew  it  would  nettle  you  in  the  fire  of  your  compo- 
sition, and  was  loath  to  have  given  the  first  report 
of  this  more  than  ridiculous  blemish  to  all  patience 
or  moderation  ;  but  oh,  my  lord,  what  would  not  a 
subject  do  to  approve  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign! 

Duke.  The  icy  current  of  my  frozen  blood 
Is  kindled  up  in  agonies  as  hot 
As  flames  of  burning  sulphur.     Oh  my  fate  ! 
Dishonour'd!  had  my  dukedom's  whole  inheritance 
Been  rent,  mine  honours  levell'd  in  the  dust. 
So  she,  that  wicked  woman,  might  have  slept 
Chaste  in  my  bosom,  't  had  been  all  a  sport. — 
And  he,  that  villain,  viper  to  my  heart. 
That  he  should  be  the  man!  death  above  utter- 
ance ! — 
Take  heed  you  prove  this  true. 

D'Av.  My  lord. 

Duke.  If  not, 
I  '11  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. — Phew !  methinks 
It  should  not  be  : — Bianca !  why,  I  took  her 
From  lower  than  a  bondage  ; — hell  of  hells  ! 
See  that  you  make  it  good.  [Exe^mt. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

.  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  Duke,  Fiormonda,  and  D'Atolos. 

Fior.  Art  thou  Cara£&  %  is  there  in  thy  veins 
One  drop  of  blood  that  issued  from  the  loins 
Of  Pavj's  ancient  dukes  %  or  dost  thou  sit 
On  great  Lorenzo's  seat,  our  glorious  Ikther, 
And  canst  not  blush  to  be  so  far  beneath 
The  spirit  of  heroic  ancestors  1 
Canst  thou  engross  a  slavish  shame,  which  men, 
Far,  far  below  the  re^on  of  thy  state, 
Not  more  abhor,  than  study  to  revenge  % 
Thou  an  Italian !  I  could  burst  with  rage. 
To  think  I  have  a  brother  so  befool'd. 
In  giving  patience  to  a  harlot's  lust. 

Vvke,  Forbear ;  the  ashy  paleness  of  my  cheek 
Is  scarleted  in  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath ; 
And  like  some  bearded  meteor  shall  suck  up, 
With  swiftest  terror,  all  those  dusky  mists 
That  overcloud  compassion  in  our  breast.    , 
You  have  rous'd  a  sleeping  lion,  whom  no  art,         ^ 
No  fawning  smoothness  shall  reclaim ;  but  blood. 
And,  sister,  thou,  thou  Roderico,  thou. 
From  whom  I  take  the  surfeit  of  my  bane^ 
Henceforth  no  more  so  eagerly  pursue, 
To  whet  m^  dulness :  you  sliall  see  CarafTa 
Equal  his  birth,  and  matchless  in  revenge. 

Fior.  Why,  now  I  hear  you  speak  in  msyesty. 

D^Av,  And  it  becomes  my  lord  most  princely. 

Dvke.  Does  it  ?  come  hither,  sister;  thou  art  near 
In  nature,  and  as  near  to  me  in  love.    > 
I  love  thee,  ves,  by  yon  bright  firmament, 
I  love  thee  dearly :  but  observe  me  well ; 
If  any  private  grudge,  or  female  spleen. 
Malice  or  envy,  or  such  woman's  frailty. 
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Have  spunr'd  thee  on  to  set  my  soul  on  fire, 
"Without  apparent  certainty, — I  vow. 
And  vow  again,  by  all  our  princely  blood, 
Hadst  thou  a  double  soul,  or  were  the  lives 
Of  fathers,  mothers,  children,  or  the  hearts 
Of  all  our  tribes  in  thine,  1  would  unrip 
That  womb  of  bloody  mischief  with  these  nails. 
Where  such  a  cursed  plot  as  this  was  hatch'd. 
But,  D'Avolos,  for  thee — ^no  more ;  to  work 
A  yet  more  strong  impression  in  my  brain,     • 
You  must  produce  an  instance  to  mine  eye. 
Both  present  and  apparent — nay,  yon  shall — oi>— 

Fior.  Or  what  ?  you  will  be  mad  ?  be  rather  wise ; 
Think  on  Ferentes  first,  and  think  by  whom 
The  harmless  youth  was  slaughter'd ;  had  he  liv'd, 
He  would  have  told  you  tales :  Fernando  fearM  it; 
And  to  prevent  him,  under  show,  forsooth, 
Of  rare  device,  most  trimly  cut  him  off. 
Have  you  yet  eyes,  duke  1 

Diike,  Shrewdly  urged, — 't  is  piercing. 

Fior,  For  looking  on  a  sight  shall  split  your  soul. 
You  shall  not  care ;  I  '11  undertake  myself 
To  do 't  some  two  days  hence  ;  for  need,  to-night — 
But  that  you  are  in  court. 

D^Av,  Right.  Would  you  desire,  my  lord,  to  see 
them  exchange  kisses  1  Give  but  a  little  way  by  a 
feigned  absence,  and  you  shall  find  'em  at  it. 

Duke,  D'  ye  play  upon  me  ]  as  I  am  your  prince, 
There 's  some  shall  roar  for  this  !    Why,  what  was  I 
Both  to  be  thought  or  made  so  vile  a  thing  ? 
Stay — mc^dam  marquess : — ho,  Roderico,  you,  sir. 
Bear  witness,  that  if  ever  I  neglect 
One  day,  one  hour,  one  minute,  to  wear  out 
With  toil  of  plot,  or  practice  of  conceit. 
My  busy  scull,  till  I  have  found  a  death 
More  horrid  than  the  bull  of  Phalaris, 
Or  all  the  fabling  poets'  dreaming  whips ; 
If  ever  I  take  rest,  or  force  a  smile 
Which  is  ivotboiiovi^^ixawv'a.xQ^al  vengeance, 
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Before  I  know  which  way  to  satisfy 

Fury  and  wrong, — ^nay,  kneel  down— [H^y  kneel] — 

let  me  d^ 
More  wretched  than  despair,  reproach,  contempt. 
Laughter,  and  poverty  itself  can  make  me ! 
Let's  rise  on  all  sides,  friends; — [They  rue*] — now 

aU's  agreed: 
If  the  moon  serve,'  some  that  are  safe  shall  bleed. 

[Exeunt  t)uKB  and  D'Avolos. 

Enter  Fernando. 

Fior,  My  lord  Fernando. 

Fern.  Madam. 

Fior,  Do  you  note 
My  brother's  odd  distractions  1    Yon  were  wont 
To  bosom  in  his  counsels ;  I  am  sure 
You  know  the  ground  of  it. 

Fern.  Not  I,  in  troth. 

Fior.  Is 't  possible !    What  would  you  say,  my 
lord. 
If  he,  out  of  some  melancholy  spleen, 
Edged  on  by  some  thank-picking  parasite. 
Should  now  prove  jealous  1    I  mistrust  it  shrewdly. 

Fern.  What,  madam  !  jealous  1 

Fior.  Yes ;  for  but  observe ; 
A  prince,  whose  eya  is  chooser  to  his  heart. 
Is  seldom  steady  in  the  lists  of  love. 
Unless  the  party  he  affects  do  match 
His  rank  in  eqiml  portion,  or  in  friends : 
I  never  yet,  out  of  report,  or  else 
By  warranted  description,  have  observ'd 
The  nature  of  fantastic  jealousy. 
If  not  in  him ;  yet,  on  my  conscience  now, 
He  has  no  cause. 

^  If  the  moon  nrve^  wmt  thai  art  nqft  nh/oSl  frfeeif.]  In  Ford's  tima^ 
and  Indeed  Ions  betore  and  after  it,  the  daya  oTthe  nwm  bald  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  bleeding  were  dictingoiahed  by  particular  maiks ;  and  saeli 
was  the  absurd  reliance  on  this  ignorant  medley  of  quackery  and  supers 
•tition,  that  few  (toiiiies  would  fiaTe  Tancored  oa  tna  opaiitfton  oo  OM 
of  tba  dtw  iK^Mti^— €hfFOU». 
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Fern,  Cause,  madam !  by  this  light, 
I  Ml  pledge  my  soul  against  a  useless  rush. 

Fior.  I  never  thou^t  her  less ;  yet  trust  me,  sir, 
No  merit  can  be  greater  than  your  praise : 
Whereat  I  strangely  wonder,  how  a  man 
VowM,  as  you  told  me,  to  a  single  life. 
Should  so  much  deify  the  saints,  from  whom 
You  have  disclaim^  devotion. 

Fern.  Madam,  't  is  true  ; 
From  Ihem  I  have,  but  from  their  virtues  never. 

Fior.  You  are  too  wise,  Fernando.     To  be  plain, 
You  are  in  love ;  nay,  shrink  not,  man,  you  are ; 
Bianca  is  your  aim :  why  do  you  blush  ? 
She  is,  I  know  she  is. 

Fern.  My  aim  t 

Fior.  Yes,  yours ; 
T  hope  I  talk  no  news.    Fernando,  know 
Thou  runn'st  to  thy  confusion,  if,  in  time. 
Thou  dost  not  wisely  shun  that  Circe's  charm. 
Unkindest  man !    I  have  too  long  conceal'd 
My  hidden  flames,  when  still  in  silent  signs 
I  courted  thee  for  love,  without  respect 
To  youth  or  state  ;  and  yet  thou  art  unkind ; 
Fernando,  leave  that  sorceress,  if  not 
For  love  of  inc,  for  pity  of  thyself. 

Fern,  [Walks  aside.]    Injurious  woman,  I  defy  thy 
lust. 
'T  is  not  your  subtle  sifting  that  shall  creep 
Into  the  secrets  of  a  heart  unsoiFd. — 
You  are  my  prince's  sister,  else  your  malice 
Had  railM  itself  to  death ;  but  as  for  me, 
Be  record,  all  my  fate  !  I  do  detest 
Your  fury  or  affection— judge  the  rest.  [Exit 

Fior,  What,  gone !  well,  go  thy  ways  ;  I  see  the  more 
I  humble  my  firm  love,  the  more  he  shuns 
Both  it  and  me.     So  plain  !  then  't  is  too  late 
To  hope ;  change,  peevish  passion,  to  contempt : 
Whatever  rages  in  my  blood  I  feel. 
Fool,  he  shall  V3\oyi  \  vj^  \\a\.  ^qxw  to  kneel.    [Exit. 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  1. 

The  Palacc-^The  Dutchess's  Bedchamber. 

BiANCA,  Fernando  (Fiormonda  watching  themjrom 
above).  While  they  are  talking,  the  Duke  and 
D'AvoLos,  with  their  swords  drawn,  appear  at  the 
door. 

Col.  [within.]  Help,  help!  madam,  you  are  be- 
Iray'd,  madam ;  help,  help ! 

D^Av.  Is  there  confidence  in  credit,  now,  sir? 
belief  in  your  own  eyes  1  do  you  see  1  do  you  see, 
sir  1  can  you  behold  it  without  lightning  ? 

Col.  [within.]  Help,  madam,  help ! 

Fern.  What  noise  is  that  ?  I  heard  one  cry. 

Duke,  [comes forward.]  Ha!  did  you? 
Know  you  who  I  am  ?. 

Fern.  Yes  ;  thou  art  Pavy's  duke, 
DressM  like  a  hangman :  see,  I  am  unarm'd. 
Yet  do  not  fear  thee ;  though  the  coward  doubt 
Of  what  I  could  have  done,  hath  made  thee  steal 
The  advantage  of  this  time,  yet,  duke,  I  dare 
Thy  worst,  for  murder  sits  upon  thy  cheeks : 
To 't  man. 

Duke.  I  am  too  angry  in  my  rage. 
To  scourge  thee  unprovided ;  take  him  hence  : 
Away  with  him.  [ITie  guard  seize  Fern. 

Fern.  Unhand  me ! 

D^Av.  You  must  go,  sir. 

Fern.  Duke,  do  not  shame  thy  manhood  to  lay 
hands  > 

On  that  most  innocent  lady.* 

1  Oar  aathor  seems  to  have  very  loose  notions  of  femftle  hoooor.  He 
certainly  goes  much  beyond  his  age.  which  was  flur  enough  flrom 
squeamish  on  this  point,  in  terming  Bianca  innocent.  She  is,  in  fkct, 
a  gross  and  profligate  adulteress,  and  her  ridiculous  reserrations,  while 
they  marii  her  lubricity,  only  eohaace  hier  ■hamA.~Qiwtw»A% 
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Duke,  Yet  again  )- 
Ck)iifine  him  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt  D'Av.  and  the  guard  ignih  Frar* 
Duke.  Woman,  stand  forth  before'  me  j— wretched 
creature, 
What  canst  thou  hope  for  % 

Bian.  Death ;  1  wish  no  Ifl80. 
You  told  me  you  had  dreamM  |  and,  gentle  duke* 
Unless  you  be  mistook,  you  are  now  awaked. 

Duke.  Strumpet,  I  am  ;  and  in  my  hand  hold  up 
The  edge  that  must  uncut  thy  twist  of  life : 
Dost  thou  not^hake  ? 

Bian.  For  what  ?  to  see  a  weak. 
Faint,  trembling  arm  advance  a  leaden  blade  ! 
Alas,  good  man !  put  up,  put  up ;  thine  eyes 
Are  likelier  much  to  weep,  than  arms  to  strike ; 
What  would  you  do  now,  pray  t 

Duke.  What^- 
Yet  come,  and  if  thou  think'st  thou  canst  deserve 
One  mite  of  mercy,  ere  the  boundless  spleen 
Of  just  consuming  wrath  o'erswell  my  reason, 
Tell  me,  bad  woman,  tell  me  what  could  move 
Thy  heart  to  crave  variety  of  youth. 
Bian,  I'll  tell  you,  if  you  needs  would  be  re- 
solv'd ; 
I  held  Fernando  much  the  better  man. 
Duke.  Shameless,  intolerable  harlot ! 
Bian.  What  ails  you  ? 
Can  you  imagine,  sir,  the  name  of  duke 
Could  make  a  crooked  leg,  a  scrambling  foot,* 
A  tolerable  face,  a  wearish  hand, 
A  bloodless  lip,  or  such  an  untrimm'd  beard 
As  yours,  fit  for  a  lady's  pleasure  ?  no : 
I  wonder  you  could  think  't  were  possible. 
When  I  had  once  but  look'd  on  your  Fernando, 
I  ever  could  love  you  again ;  fy,  fy ! 

>  A  scrambling  foot^l  i.  e.  a  sprawling,  shuffling  fbot :  wearitk  If 
used  by  out  Ad  vrnxcta  tot  Nq'vuscv^^^^N^^NAi^  jteeayed,  dkc— €vroin>. 
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Now,  by  my  life,  I  thAight  tMlong:  ago 

You  'd  known  it ;  and  been  gun  you  had  a  friend 

Yonr  wife  did  think  so  well«f7 

Dvke*  O  my  stars !  • 

Here 's  impudence  above  all  history. 
IVhy,  thou  detested  reprobate  in  virtue, 
Dar'st  thou,  without  mlushf  before  mine  eyes, 
Speak  such  immodesSbnguage  f 

Eton,  Dare  f  yes,  "udth. 
You  see  I  daret  I  know  what  you  would  say  now; 
You  would  fain  tell  me  how  exceeding  much 
I  am  beholden  to  you,  that  vouchsafed 
Me,  from  a  simple  gentlewoman's  place, 
The  honour  of  your  bed :  't  is  true  you  did ; 
But  why  1  't  was  but  because  you  thought  I  had 
A  spark  of  beauty  more  than  you  had  seen. 
To  answer  this,  my  reason  is  the  like ; 
The  self-same  appetite  which  led  you  on 
To  marry  me,  led  me  to  love  your  friend : 
O,  he 's  a  gallant  man !  if  ever  yet 
Mine  eyes  beheld  a  miracle,  composed 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  Fernando  has  my  voice. 
I  must  confess,  my  lord,  that,  for  a  prince, 
Handsome  enough  you  are, — 
But  to  compare  yourself  with  him !  trust  me, 
You  are  too  much  in  fault. 

Ditke,  Excellent,  excellent !  the  pangs  of  death 
Are  music  to  this. — 

Forgive  me,  my  good  genius,  I  had  thought 
I  matched  a  woman,  but  I  find  she  is 
A  devil,  worse  than  the  worst  in  hell. 
Nay,  nay,  since  we  are  in,  e'en  come,  say  on ; 
I  mark  you  to  a  syllable. 

Bian.  Look,  what  I  said,  't  is  true ;  for,  know  it  now: 
I  must  confess  I  miss'd  no  means,  no  time. 
To  win  him  to  my  bosom ;  but  so  much, 
So  holily,  with  such  religion, 
He  kept  the  laws  of  fiiendship,  that  my  suit 
Was  held  but  in  comparison  a  jest ; 

Vol,  U.'-'22 
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Nor  did  I  ofter  urge  Hie  violence 

or  my  afTection,  bat  as  oft  he  urged 

The  sacred  vows  of  faith  'twixt  friend  and  friend: 

Yet  be  assured,  my  lord,  if  ever  language  ^ 

Of  cunning,  servile  flatteries,  entreaties,  i 

Of  what  in  me  is,  could  procure  his  love,  ^ 

I  would  not  blush  to  speak  it. 

Dvke.  Such  another  ' 

As  thou  art,  miserable  creature,  would 
Sink  the  whole  sex  of  women:  yet  confess  I 

What  witchcraft  used  the  wretch   to  charm  the 

heart' 
Of  the  once  spotless  temple  of  thy  mind  % 
For  without  witchcraft  it  could  ne'er  be  done. 

Bian.  Phew ! — an  you  be  in  these  tunes,  sir,  1 11 
leave  you ;  . 

You  know  the  best,  and  worst,  and  all.  I 

DtJce.  Nay,  then, 
Thou  tempt'st  me  to  thy  ruin.    Come,  black  angel,        • 
Fair  devil,  in  thy  prayers  reckon  up 
The  sum  in  gross  of  all  thy  veined*  follies ; 
There,  among  other,  weep  in  tears  of  blood. 
For  one  above  the  rest,  adultery  !  1 

Adultery,  Bianca !  such  a  guilt. 
As,  were  the  sluices  of  thine  eyes  let  up. 
Tears  cannot  wash  it  off:  't  is  not  the  tide 
Of  trivial  wantonness  from  youth  to  youth. 
But  thy  abusing  of  thy  lawful  bed. 
Thy  husband's    bed;   his,   in  whose    breast    thou 

sleep'st, 
His,  that  did  prize  thee  more  than  all  the  trash 
Which  hoarding  worldlings  make  an  idol  of. 
Now  turn  thine  eyes  into  thy  hovering  soul,  * 

1  To  charm  the  heart.]    This  reading  has  been  made  out  of  the  o!J 
copy,  which  has  "  the  art."    I  can  think  of  no  word  nearer  the  traces  of  • 

theori^nal;  and  yet  to  "charm  the  heart  of  the  temple  of  the  mind.'* 
is  an  expression  which  will  be  as  little  admired  as  comprehended.— 
GiPFORii.    Perhaps  we  should  read  ark. 

8  i.  c.  ingraitvcd,  ^hviv.  f«vs  -.  f^VUsH  that  mn  in  the  blood. 
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And  do  not  hope  dot.  V$f;  tUtiilKiligvIs  sing 
A  requiem  at  my  beane,  but  ^fSufense 
With  my  revenge  on  ihee,  ^wfie  all  in  vainf 
Prepare  to  die! 

Bidn,  [opens  her  bosom,]  f  do ;  and  to  the  point 
Of  thy  sharp  sword,  with  open  breast,  1 11  run 
Half-way  thus  naked  x  do  nc^riiriuk^  Caraffa^ 
This  daunts  not  me  iMft  in  iKe  lalinr  act 
Of  thy  revenge,  *t  is  4rtb§  suit  I  asb* 
At  my  last  gm|^— to' spare  thy  noble  friend ; 
For  life  to  me/without  him,  were  a  death. 

Duke.  Not  tfiiB,  1*11  none  of  this;   His  not  so 
fit.— 
Why  should  I  kill  herl  she  may  live  and  change. 
Or —  [Throws  down  his  sword* 

Fior.  [ahoroe.']    Dost  thou  halt  ?  faint  coward,  dost 
thou  wish 
To  blemish  all  thy  glorious  ancestors  1 
Is  this  thy  courage  % 

Duke.  Ha !  say  you  so  too ! 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Here. 

Dvke,  Farewell; 
Thus  go  in  everlasting  sleep  to  dwell ;  ' 

[Drawt  his  dagger^  and  stahs  her* 
Here 's  blood  for  lust,  and  sacrifice  for  wrong. 

Bian.  'Tis  bravely  done;  thou  hast  struck  home 
at  once : . 
Live  to  repent  too  late.    Commend  my  love 
To  thy  true  friend,  mv  love  to  him  that  owes'  it ; 
My  tragedy  to  thee  f  my  heart  to— to— Fernando. 
O— oh !  [Dies. 

Duke.  Sister,  she 's  dead. 

Fior.  Then,  while  thy  rage  is  warm. 
Pursue  the  causer  of  her  trespasses. 

1  i.  e.  oumSf  possesses  it. 

2  My  tragedy  to  thee.]  Bianca  alludes  either  to  her  hnaband  or  to 
Fiormonda,  who  fVoin  the  gallery  had  urged  ou  her  murder  with  sacb 
violence. — GirroRD. 
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Diikt.  Good :       y        « 
1 11  slack  no  timo  iffRe  I  am  hot  in  blood. 

ITakes  up  kit  nvord  and 
fior.  Here  'a  royal  vengeance !  this  becomes 

Of  hia  disgrace,  and  my  unbounded  bate. 


J 
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An  Jipartrnml  in  the  Palace. 

'    FumAinw :  lo  him  llie  Duke,  a .    •ord  in  an 


form 

law  to  try  thy  gTiill : 
Xiook  berc,  't  ts  written  on  my  poniard's  point. 
The  bloody  evidence  of  thy  untruth, 
Wherein  thy  conscience,  and  the  wrathftil  rod 
Of  Heaven's  sr.ourge  for  lust,  at  once  give  up 
The  verdict  of  thy  crying  villanies. 
I  see  thou  art  arm'd ;  prepare,  I  crave  no  odds 
Greater  than  is  the  justice  of  my  cause  i 
f^t,or  I'U  kiU  thee. 

Ftm,  Duke,  I  fear  thee  not : 
But  first  I  cbar^  tbee,  as  thou  art  a  prince. 
Tell  me,  bow  hast  tbou  used  thy  dutchess  1 

Dvke.  How! 
To  add  affliction  to  thy  trembling  ghost. 
Look  on  my  dagger's  crimson  die,  and  Judge. 

Fern.  Not  dead? 

/*«**.  Not  dead!  yes,bymy  bononr'Btruth;  \ 

DoBt  think  1  '11  hug  my  in^Bies  1  no,  traitor ! 
I  'II  mix  your  souls  together  in  your  deaths. 
As  you  did  both  your  bodies  in  her  life- 
Have  at  thee!  i. 
Ftnt.  SUy ;  I  yield  my  mapon  up. 

He  dropt  hit  tm 
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Here,  here 's  my  bosom ;  as  l3iou  art  a  dukoy 
Dost  honour  goodness,  if  the  chaste  Bianca 
Be  murther'd,  raurther  ijie. 

Dvke.  Faint-hearted  coward, 
Art  thou  so  poor  in  spirit !  rise  and  fight; 
Or  by  the  glories  of  my  house  and  name, 
I  'U  kiU  thee  basely. 

Fern.  Do  but  hear  me  first : 
Unfortunate  Caraifa,  thou  hast  butcherM 
As  innocent  a  wife,  as  free  from  lust, 
As  anv  terms  of  art  can  deify. 

Dutce,  Pish,  this  is  stale  dissimulation ; 
1 11  hear  no  more. 

Fern.  If  ever  I  unshrined 
The  altar  of  her  purity,  or  tasted 
More  of  her  love,  than  what,  without  contioi 
Or  blame,  a  brother  from  a  sister  might, 
Rack  me  to  atomies.    I  must  confess 
I  have  too  much  abused  thee ;  did  exceed 
In  lawless  courtship ;  'tis  too  true,  I  did^ 
But  by  the  honour  which  I  owe  to  goodness, 
For  any  actual  folly,  I  am  free. 

Duke.  'T  is  false :  as  much,  in  death,  for  thee  she 
spake. 

Fern.  By  yonder  starry  roof,  't  is  true.    O  duke ! 
Couldst  thou  rear  up  another  world  like  this» 
Another  like  to  that,  and  more,  or  more. 
Herein  thou  art  most  wretched  ;  all  the  wealth 
Of  all  those  worlds  could  not  redeem  the  loss 
Of  such  a  spotless  wife.    Glorious  Bianca, 
Reign  in  the  triumph  of  thy  martyrdom, 
Earth  was  unworthy  of  thee. 

Duke.  Fernando,  dar'st  thou  swear  upon  nnr  sword 
To  justify  thy  words  t  • 

Fern.  I  dare ;  look  hersyi  [Kisses  thi  tnoord. 

'T  is  not  the  fear  of  death  doth  prompt  my  tongue. 
For  I  would  wish  to  die ;  and  thou  shalt  know, 
Poor  miserable  duke,  aioce  she  is  dead, 
iniholdalllifeahell./V/ 
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JDuke,  Bianca  chaste  I 

Fern.  As  virtue's  self  is  good. 

Duke.  Chaste,  chaste,  and  kill'd  by  me !  to  her 
I  oflTer  up  this  remiiant  of  my — 

[Offers  to  stab  himself,  and  is  stayed  by  FsBiu 

Fern.  Hold! 
Be  gentler  to  thyself. 

Duke.  Whither  now 
Shall  I  run  from  the  day,  where  never  man. 
Nor  eye,  nor  eye  of  heaven  may  see  a  dog 
80  hateful  as  I  am  ?    Bianca  chaste  ! 
Had  not  the  fury  of  some  hellish  rage 
Blinded  all  reason's  sight,  I  must  have  seen 
Her  clearness  in  her  confidence  to  die. 
Your  leave — 

[Kneels,  holds  up  his  hands,  and,  qfier  speaking 
to  himself  a  little,  rises. 
*T  is  done ;  come,  friend,  now  for  hj^r  love. 
Her  love  Chat  praised  thee  in  the  pangs  of  death, 
I  '11  hold  thee  dear ;  lords,  do  not  care  for  me, 
I  am  too  wise  to  die  yet. — Oh,  Bianca  I 


SCENE  III. 

A  solemn  strain  of  soft  Mnsic.  The  Scene  opens,  and 
discovers  a  church,  with  a  tomh  in  the  hack- 
ground. 

Enter  Attendants  with  torches,  after  them  two  Friars ; 
then  the  Duke  in  mourning  manner ;  after  him  Fior- 
MONDA,  RosEiLLi,  and  a  Guard, — D'Avolos  Jbl- 
lowing.  When  the  procession  approaches  the  iOmb, 
they  ml  kneel.  Jlie  Duke  goes  to  the  tornh^  and  lays 
his  hand  on  it.     The  Music  ceases. 

Duke.  Peace  and  sweet  rest  sleep  here !    Let  not 
the  touch 
Of  this  my  impious  hand  profane  the  shrine 
0(  fairest  purity^  which  hovers  yet 
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About  these  blessed  bones  inhearsed,within. 
If  in  the  bosofh  of  this  sacred  tomb, 
Bianca,  thy  disturbed  ghost  doth  range, 
Behold,  I  offer  up  the  sacrifice 
Of  bleeding  tears,  shed  from  a  faithful  spring; 
Pouring  oblations  of  a  mourning  heart 
To  thee,  offended  spirit !    I  confess 
I  am  Caraffa,  he,  that  wretched  man, 
That  butcher,  who,  in  my  enraged  spleen, 
Slau'ghter'd  the  life  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
Now  come  I  to  pay  tribute  to  those  wounds 
Which  I  digg'd  up,  and  reconcile  the  wrongs 
My  fury  wrought  and  my  contrition  mourns. 
So  chaste,  so  dear  a  wife  was  never  man 
But  I  enjoysd :  y6t  in  the  bloom  and  pride 
Of  all  her  ye^,  untimely  took  her  life. — 
Enough ;  se^kpe  the  tomb,  that  I  may  take 
My  last  farewell,  and  bury  griefs  with  her. 

[The  tomb  is  opened,  out  of  which  rises  Fer- 
nando in  his  windingsheetf  andf  as  Caraffa 
ii  going  in,  puts  him  back. 

Fern.  Forbear!   what  art  thou  that  dost  rudely 
press 
Into  the  confines  of  for^alcen  graves  ? 
Hath  death  no  privilege  1    Com'st  thou,  CarafTa, 
To  practise  yet  a  rape  upon  the  dead  1 
Inhuman  tyrant! — 

Whatsoever  thou  intendedst,  know  this  place 
Is  pointed  out  for  my  inheritance ; 
Here  lies  the  monument  of  all  my  hopes. 
Had  eager  lust  entrunk'd  my  conquered  soul, 
I  had  not  buried  living  joys  in  death ; 
Go,  ravel  in  thy  palace,  and  be  proud  jft . 

To  boast  thy  famous  murthers ;  let  thy  8mooI% 
Low-fawning  parasites  renown  thy  act ; 
Thou  com'st  not  here. 

Duke.  Fernando,  man  of  darkness, 
Never  till  now,  before  these  dreadful  sights, 
Did  I  abhor  thy  fhendship ;  thou  YvsjbX  io\^\?^ 
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My  resolution  of  a  glorious  name. 
Come  out,  or  by  the  thunder  of  my  ra&e. 
Thou  diest  a  death  more  fearful  than  me  scourge 
Of  death  can  whip  thee  witli.  • 

Fern.  Of  death  1  poor  duke ! 
Why  that's  the  aim  I  shoot  at ;  H  is  not  threats 
(Maugre  thy  power,  or  the  spite  of  hell) 
Shall  rend  that  honour:  let  life-hugging  slaves. 
Whose  hands,  imbrued  in  butcheries  like  thine. 
Shake  terror  to  their  souls,  be  loath  to  die ! 
See,  I  am  clothM  in  robes  that  fit  the  grare ; 
I  pity  thy  defiance. 

Duke.  Guard — ^lay  hands, 
And  drag  him  out.     - 

Fern.  Yes,  let  'em,  here 's  my  shield  ^ 
H^rt  's  health  to  victory ! — 

[Me  drinks  qfafKkal  ofpMon. 
Now  do  thy  worst. 

Farewell,  duke,  once*  I  have  outstripp'd  thy  plots; 
Not  all  the  cunning  antidotes  of  art 
Can  warrant  me  twelve  minutes  of  my  life  : 
It  works,  it  works  already,  bravely !  bravely  !— 
Now,  now  I  feel  it  tear  each  several  joint. 

0  royal  poison !  trusty  friend !  split,  split 
Both  heart  and  gall  asunder,  excellent  bane  ! — 
Roseilli,  love  my  memory. — Well  search'd  out. 
Swift,  nimble  venom  !  torture  every  vein.—        ^ 

1  come,  Bianca — cruel  torment,  feast. 

Feast     on,    do  ! — duke,    farewell.      Thus     I — hot 

flames ! — 
Conclude  my  love, — and  seal  it  in  my  bosom  ! — oh ! 

[Dies, 

Friar.  Most  desperate  end ! 

Duke.  None  stir ; 
Who  steps  a  foot  steps  to  his  utter  ruin. 
And  art  thou  gone,  Fernando  1  art  thou  gone  ? 
Thou  wert  a  friend  unmatch'd ;  rest  in  thy  fame. 
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Sister,  when  I  have  finish'd  my  last  days, 
Lodge  me,  my -wife,  and  this  unequall'd  friend, 
All  in  one  monument.    Now  to  my  vows. 
Never  henceforth  let  any  passionate  tongue 
Mention  Bianca's  and  CarafFa's  name. 
But  let  each  letter  in  that  tragic  sound 
Beget  a  sigh,  and  every  sigh  a  tear : 
.Children  unborn  and  widows  whose  lean  cheeKs 
Are  furrow'd  up  by  age,  shall  weep  whole  nights 
Repeating  but  the  story  of  our  fates ; 
While  in  the  period,  closing  up  their  tale, 
They  must  conclude,  how  for  Bianca's  love, 
Caraffa,  in  revenge  of  wrongs  to  her. 
Thus  on  her  altar  sacrificed  his  life.    [Stabs  himself. 

Friar.  Oh,  hold  the  duke's  hand ! 

Fior,  Save  my  brother,  save  him  J 

Duke,  DoJ§D ;  I  was  too  willing  to  strike  home 
To  be  prevented.    Fools,  why  could  you  dream 
I  would  outlive  my  outrage  ?  sprightful  flood. 
Run  out  in  rivers !    Oh,  that  these  thick  streams 
Could  gather  head,  and  make  a  standing  pool. 
That  jealous  husbands  here  might  bathe  m  blood ! 
So,  I  grow  sweetly  empty ;  all  the  pipes 
Of  life  unvessel  life ; — now,  heavens,  wipe  out 
The  writing  of  my  sin !    Bianca,  thus 
I  creep  to  thee — ^to  thee — ^to  thee,  Bi — ^an — ca.  [Dtesb 


*'The  catastrophe  of  this  drama«*>  aft  Mr.  Giflbrd  observes,  with  a 
seTerity  which  extracts  less  cautious  than  our  own  would  have  suA 
flcieiitly  justified,  "  does  not  shame  its  progress.  The  dutchess  dying  in 
odour  of  chastity,  aflnr  confessing  and  triumphing  in  her  lascivious  pas- 
sion ;  the  poor  dulce,  in  defiance  ofit,  affirming  that  **  no  man  was  ever  blest 
with  so  good  and  loving  a  wife,"  and  falling  upon  his  sword,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  share  her  tomb,  together  with  "  his  unequallt^  Mend,** 
who  so  zealously  had  laboured  to  dishonour  him ;  with  other  anomalies 
of  a  similar  kind,  render  this  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  Ford's  iSeces : 
It  is  not,  however,  without  its  beauties ;  many  scenes  are  cluvriningly 
written  for  the  greater  part,  and  few  of  our  author's  works  oontain  more 
Mrikiog  examples  of  his  characteristic  merits  and  defects." 
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Thb  Fanciss,  Chastb  avu  NoBts.]  The  leading  char* 
aeten  in  this  pla^  are  well  conceived,  and  judiciously 
sustained ;  but  theur  merits  grow  out  of  a  plot  so  revolting 
in  its  nature,  that  only  one  specimen  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  principal  story  can  with  propriety  be  exhibited  to  the 
reader. 

The  second  or  underplot  of  Julio  and  Flavia,  like  most 
of  our  author's  intermeaes^  contributes  nothing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  main  story :  it  is  not,  however,  without 
merit,  and  will  tell  its  own  tale. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 


A  Room  in  the  House  of  Liyio, 

Enter  Romanello  and  Castamila* 

Rom,  Tell  me  you  cannot  love  me. 

Cast  You  imp6rtune 
Too  strict  a  resolution :  as  a  gentleman. 
Of  commendable  parts,  and  fair  deserts. 
In  every  sweet  condition  that  becomes 
A  hopeful  expectation,  I  do  honour 
Th*  example  of  your  youth ;  but,  sir,  our  fortunes. 
Concluded  on  both  sides  in  narrow  bands. 
Move  you  to  construe  gently  my  forbearance. 
In  argument  of  fit  consideration. 

jRom.  Why,  Castamela,  I  have  shaped  thy  yirtues. 
Even  from  our  childish  years,  into  a  dowry 
Of  richer  «||pmation,  than  thy  portion, 
Doubled  a  nundred  times,  can  equal :  now 
I  clearly  find,  thy  current  of  affection 
Labours  to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  riot, 
Not  the  free  ocean  of  a  soft  content. 
You'd  marry  pomp  and  plenty:  'tis  the  idol, 
I  must  confess,  that  creatures^of  the  time 
Bend  their  devotions  to ;  but  I  have  fashion'd 
Thoughts  much  more  excellent  qC  "you. 


Your  own  prosperily!  I  amresolv'd 
Never,  by  any  charge  with  me,  to  force 
A  poverty  upon  you, 
I  'U  not  be  your  undoiog. 

Rom,  Sure  some  dotage 
Of  living  Btately,  rivhiy,  lenda  a  cunning 
To  eloquence.     How  is  this  piece  of  goodness 
Changed  to  ambition !.  oh,  you  are  most  rniaemUe 
III  your  deeires  \  the  female  citrae  has  caught  you. 

Cail.  Fy !  fy !  how  ill  this  Buiis. 

Rom.  A  devil  of  pride 
Sangea  in  airy  thoughts  lo  catch  a  star. 
While  you  graap  molehilla. 

Coil.  Worse  and  woiTje,  I  vow. 

Rom.  But  that  Eotne  remnant  of  an  honest  seaae 
Ebba  a  full  lide  of  blood  lo  shame,  all  women 
Would  proititute  all  honour  to  ^e  luxury 
Of  eaae  and  titles. 

Cast.  Romanello,  know 
You  have  foi^t  tfa«  iiobleant  of  QMli, 
And  fiz'd  on  acandal  now. 

Aotn.  A  dog,  a  parrot, 
A  monkey,  a  caroch,  a  garded  lackey, 
A  wailing' woman  with  her  lips  seal'd  op, 
Are  pretty  toys  to  please  my  tnistreM  WsnUm ! 

Cait.  This  is  uncivil; 
I  am  not,  sir,  your  charge. 

Rom.  My  grief  you  are  t 
For  all  my  services  are  lost  and  n 

C(ai.  So  is  my  chief  opinion  of  y  _ 
When  such  distractions  tempt  you  i  yo^p 
A  cruel  lord,  who  dare,  being  yet  a  sencMKi 
As  you  profess,  to  bait  my  l^st  respects 
Of  duty  to  your  welfare ;  't  is  a  madneas 
I  have  not  oft  observed.    Possess  your  freedom, 
You  have  no  right  in  me ;  let  this  suffice ; 


so,  I.] 
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ACT  n,    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  Juuo's  House* 

Enter  Flavia,  supported  by  CjLUJLLOf  and  Vespucci. 

Flav.  Not  yet  returned  ? 

Gitii.  Madam! 

Fkm.  The  lord  our  husband, 
We  mean.    Unkind !  four  hours  are  almost  past 
(But  twelve  short  minutes  wanting  by  the  glass). 
Since  we  broke  company ;  was  never,  genUemen, 
Poor  princess  usM  so ! 

Fes,  With  your  gracious  favour, 
Peers,  great  in  rank  and  place,  ought  of  necessity 
To  attend  on  state  employments. 

Cam.  For  such  duties 
Are  all  their  toil  and  labour ;  but  their  pleasures 
Flow  in  the  beauties  they  enjoy,  which  conquers 
All  sense  of  other  travail. 

Flav.  Trimly  spoken. 
When  we  were  common,  mortal,  and  a  subject. 
As  other  creatures  of  Heaven^s  making  are 
(The  more  the  pity),  bless  us !  how  we  waited 
For  the  huge  play-day,  when  the  pageant  flutter'd 
About  the  city  ;*  for  wa  then  were  certain. 
The  madam-courtiers  would  vouchsafe  to  visit  us. 
And  call  us  by  our  names,  and  eat  our  viands ; 

>  Ontkt  kiimi^mhdau,^km  the  pageant Jhater'd 
About  Mtrnm.)  The  huge  play-day  (for  FonTs  Sienna  la  only 
^  VMLhM  MdBwXfOndoa)  waa  probably  the  lord-mayor'a  day,  when  the 
Minpany  to  whieh  he  belonged  exhibited,  in  honour  of  bis  installation, 
those  rode  bM  eplendid  pafreantriea  and  proMssions  which,  however 
they  may  now  excite  a  smile,  were  then  viewed  with  equal  wonder  and 
delight,  and  not  altogether,  perhaps,  without  profit,  which  is  more  thaa 
ean  be  said  of  the  tattered  remnants  of  them  that  are  annually  dragged 
abroad  to  shame  us.  They  were  not,  however,  confined  to  one  fostival ; 
tmt  **  fluttenQ^  about  the  city"  on  every  Joyous  occasion.  There  is  truth 
as  well  as  humour  in  Plavia's  pleasant  description  of  tiie  condescension 
«r  the  *'iiiadam-e«urtlers*'oa  these  huge  plty-daya.  The  satire  ia  ooc 
jet  anile  obaolete.— tiirr<mo. 
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Nay,  give  us  leave  to  sit  at  the  upper  end 

Of  our  own  tables,  telling  us  how  welcome 

They  M  make  us  when  we  came  to  court :  full  little 

Dreamed  I,  at  that  time,  of  the  wind  that  blew  me 

Up  to  the  weathercock  of  the  bonoors  now 

Are  thrust  upon  me ;  but  we  *11  bear  the  burthen, 

Were  U  twice  as  much  as  *t  is.    The  next  greit 

feast, 
We  '11  grace  the  city-wives,  poor  souls!  and  see 
How  they  '11  behave  themselves  before  our  presence; 
You  too  shall  wait  on  us. 

Ves.  With  best  observance, 
And  glory  in  our  service. 

Cam,  We  are  creatures 
Made  proud  in  your  commands. 

Flcm.  Believe  H  you  are  so ; 
And  you  shall  find  us  readier  in  yoor  pleasureSy 
Thau  you  in  your  obedience. 

Enter  Fabricio. 

Fah.  Noblest  lady — 

Ves.  Rudeness! 
Keep  off,  or  I  shall — saucy  groom,  learn  manners 

Flav.  Let  him  stay ; 
The  fellow  I  have  seen,  and  now  remember 
His  name,  Fabricio. 

Fab.  Your  poor  creature,  lady ; 
Out  of  your  gentleness,  please  you  to  consider 
The  brief  of  this  petition,  which  contains 
All  hope  of  my  last  fortunes.' 

Flav,  Give  it  from  him. 

Cam.  Here,  madam. — [Takes  the  paper  from  Fab. 
and  delivers  it  to  Flav.  who  walks  aside  wWi  it.] 
— Mark,  Vespucci,  how  the  wittol 
Stares  on  his  sometime  wife ! 

1  AU  hope  of  my  last  fortunes.]  Meaning  probably  (for  the  lanKUt^ 
IS  coT\stTa\neA')  "  my  final  hope,  my  last  resource."  The  object  of  tliis 
request  appeata  Vo  \»  uvow  \x»ycv«^  v.si  «ja.ble  him  to  expatriate  bimadf. 

—QlFKOVilU. 
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Ves.  "  She  had  seen  the  fellow !"  didst  ooserve  t 

Cam.  Most  punctually : 
Could  call  him  by  his  name  too !  why  H  is  possible. 
She  has  not  yet  forgot  he  was  her  husband. 

Fes.  That  were  most  strange :  oh,  't  is  a  precious 
trinket ! 
Was  ever  puppet  so  slipp'd  up? 

Cam.  The  tale 
Of  Venus'  cat,  man,  changed  into  a  woman. 
Was  emblem  but  to  this.    She  turns. 

Ves.  He  stands 
Just  like  Acteon  in  the  painted  cloth.' 

Cam.  No  more. 

Flav.  Friend,  we  have  read,  and  weigh'd  the  sum 
Of  what  your  scrivener  (which,  in  effect. 
Is  meant  your  counsel  learned)  has  drawn  for  ye : 
''T  is  a  fair  hand,  in  sooth,  but  the  contents 
Somewhat  unseasonable ;  for,  let  us  tell  ye, 
You  have  been  a  spender,  a  vain  spender ;  wasted 
Your  stock  of  credit  and  of  wares  unthriftily. 
You  are  a  faulty  man ;  and  should  we  urge 
Our  lord  as  often  for  supplies,  as  shame 
Or  wants  drive  you  to  ask,  it  might  be  construed 
An  impudence,  which  we  defy ;  an  impudence, 
Base  in  base  women,  but  in  noble  sintul. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  yet  of  yourself? 

Fab.  Great  lady. 
Of  my  misfortunes  I  'm  ashamed.  \ 

Cam.  So,  so ! 
Tliis  jeer  twangs  roundly,  does  it  not,  Vespucci  ? 

[Aside  to  Ves. 

Ves.  Why,  here 's  a  lady  worshipful ! 

FUrt).  Pray,  gentlemen. 
Retire  a  while ;  this  fellow  shall  resolve 
Some  doubts  that  stick  about  me. 

>  He  stands 
Just  like  Acteon  in  the  pointed  dothf]  i.  e.  in  the  act  of  gazing  at 

Eiana,inap(Mtareoriniogledawe«iidau)prliBi.  Tliere  la  aoaia  Ininov 
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■  t         jiou  pleaee.  [Exeunt  Vks.  and  Cxm. 

f  .  thee,   Fabricio, — ob,    the    (change  ii 

*J 
c  I  some  small  leisure,  I  must  JustLTy  ^H 
<ua..  u..tvonhyor  the  name  of  man.  ^| 

>se  holy  vows,  wliich  we,  hy  bonds  of  faitb,       ^| 
....^orded  in  the  register  of  truth, 
Were  kept  by  me  unbroken  ;  no  assaults 
Of  gifta,  of  courtship,  from  the  great  and  wantoiu 
No  threats,  nor  sense  of  poverty,  to  which 
Thy  riots  had  bettay'd  me        "  '   " 
My  warrantable  thoughts  i 
Why  wouldsl  thou  force  n 
Fab.  The  scorn 


Id  betray  ^ 

pure  folly.  .^^L 

iscrable  1  ^^| 

a  brand '  ^^^ 

louglit,  inipoBeiUiK^H 
utb,  could  brook    ^H 


ir  IB  reward  enou( 
My  lewder  actionB;  'twas. 
A  beauty  fresh  as  was  you 
The  last  of  my  decnys. 

Flfrv.  Did  1  romplain  ? 
My  sleeps  Ijcuvcen  lliine  arir 
My  dreama  as  hannleBS,  my  contents  sa  fnct 
As  when  the  best  of  plenty  crown'd  our  bnde-b«d 
Among  some  of  a  mean,  but  quiet,  fortune. 
Distrust  of  what  they  call  their  own,  or  jealooiy 
Of  those  whom  in  their  bosom  they  possess 
Without  control,  begets  a  self-unwortbinesa ; 
For  which  through  tear,  or,  what  is  worse,  deaira 
Of  paltry  gain,  tney  practise  art,  and  labour 
To  pander  their  own  wives;  those  wives,  nboH 

innocence, 
Stranger  to  language,  spoke  obedience  only  ; 
And  such  a  wife  was  FJavia  to  Fabricio. 

Fah.  My  loss  is  irrecoverable. 

Flav.  Cdl  not 
Thy  wickedness  ihy  loss;  without  my  knowledga 
Thou  sold'st  me,  and  in  open  court  protestedst 
A  precontriict  unto  another,  falsely. 
To  justify  a  separation.     Wherein 
Could  I  offend,  to  be  believed 
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In  best  sense  an  adulteress  ?  so  conceived 

In  all  opinions,  that  I  am  shook  off, 

Ev'n  from  mine  own  blood,  which,  although  I  boast 

Not  noble,  yet 't  was  not  mean ;  for  Romanello, 

Mine  only  brother,  shuns  me,  and  abhors 

To  own  me  for  his  sister. 

Fab.  'T  is  confess'd, 
1  am  the  shame  of  mankind. 

Flav,  I  live  happy 
In  this  great  lord^s  love,  now ;  but  could  his  cunning 
Have  train'd  me  to  dishonour,  we  had  never 
Beien  sunderM  by  the  temptation  of  his  purchase. 
In  troth,  Fabricio,  I  am  little  proud  of 
My  unsought  honours,  and  so  far  from  triumph. 
That  I  am  not  more  fool  to  such  as  honour  me. 
Than  to  myself,  who  hate  this  antic  carriage.^ 

Fab,  You  are  an  angel  rather  to  be  worshipp'd. 
Than  grossly  to  be  talkM  with. 

Flav.  [Gives  him  money.]  Keep  those  ducats, 
I  shall  provide  you  better: — ^'twere  a  bravery, 
Could  you  forget  the  place  wherein  you've  render'd 
Your  name  for  ever  hateful. 

Fab.  I  will  do  % 
Do 't,  excellentest  goodness,  and  conclude 
My  days  in  silent  sadness. 

Flav.  You  may  prosper 
In  Spain,  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  as  in  Italy. 
Besides,  you  are  a  scholar  bred,  however 
You  interrupted  study  with  comm6rce. 
I'll  think  of  your  supplies;  meantime,  pray,  storm 

not 
At  my  behaviour  to  you ;  I  have  forgot 
Acquaintance  with  mine  own — keep  your  first  dis- 
tance, [tie  draws  back. 
Camillo !  who  is  near  ?  Vespucci ! 


I this  antic  carriage.']    Thlg  cbildinh  and  lidicaloiu 

mflbctation  of  levity ;  which  she  amumed,  partly  to  humour  the  count,  but 
chiefly,  as  she  afterward  says,  to  defeat  the  "lascirioas  viUaniM^  of  tor 
■ttendants,  Camillo  and  Vespucci.— Oirroaou 


Thb  Fahciks,  Chastb  aitd  Noblc]  The  leading  char* 
aeters  in  this  play  are  well  conceived,  and  judiciously 
sustained ;  but  their  merits  grow  out  of  a  plot  so  revolting 
in  its  nature,  that  only  one  specimen  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  principal  story  can  with  propriety  be  exhibited  to  the 
reader. 

The  second  or  underplot  of  Julio  and  Flavia,  like  most 
of  our  author's  intermedeSf  contributes  notlung  to  the  od- 
Tancement  of  the  main  story :  it  is  not,  however,  without 
merit,  and  will  tell  its  own  tale. 

Vol.  II.— 23 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJS. 

Julio  ds  Varana,  lari^  CamerinOm 
RoMANSLLO,  brother  to  Yi^yiA* 

vi^ucci,  }  ^^"^^  ^  J'^MO- 

Fabbicio,  a  merchant^  Flatia's  first  kuthand, 

Gastambla,  sister  to  Ltvio. 
Flavu,  vnfe  to  Juuo. 

SCENE,  Sienna, 


SELECTI<"NS 
ntoH 

THE  FANCIES^  CHASTE  AND  NOBLE. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  L 


A  Boom  in  the  House  of  Lnrio. 

Enter  Romanello  and  Castabikla. 

Rom.  Tell  me  you  cannot  love  me* 

Cast,  You  imp6rtune 
Too  strict  a  resolution:  as  a  gentleman. 
Of  commendable  parts,  and  fair  deserts. 
In  every  sweet  condition  that  becomes 
A  hopeful  expectation,  I  do  honour 
Th*  example  of  your  youth ;  but,  sir,  our  fortunesy 
Concluded  on  both  sides  in  narrow  bands, 
Move  you  to  construe  gently  my  forbearance. 
In  argument  of  fit  consideration. 

Rmru  Why,  Castamela,  I  have  shaped  thy  virtnes, 
Even  from  our  childish  years,  into  a  dowry 
Of  richer  «||lmation,  than  thy  portion. 
Doubled  a  hundred  times,  can  equal :  now 
I  clearly  find,  thy  current  of  affection 
Labours  to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  riot, 
Not  the  free  ocean  of  a  soft  content. 
YouM  marry  pomp  and  plenty:  His  the  idol, 
1  must  confess,  that  creatures  of  the  time 
Bend  their  devotions  to ;  but  I  have  fashioned 
Thoughts  much  more  excellent  of  you. 
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Cast.  Enjoy 
Your  own  prosperity ;  I  am  resolv'd 
Never,  by  any  charge  with  me,  to  force 
A  poverty  upon  you. 
I  'U  not  be  your  undoing. 

Rom.  Sure  some  flotage 
Of  living  stately,  richly,  lends  a  cunning 
To  eloquence.    How  is  this  piece  of  goodness 
Changed  to  ambition  I  oh,  you  are  most  raiserttfale 
In  your  desires !  the  female  curse  has  caught  you. 

Cast.  Fy !  fy !  how  ill  this  suits. 

Rom.  A  devil  of  pride 
Ranges  in  airy  thoughts  to  catch  a  star. 
While  you  grasp  molehills. 

Cast.  Worse  and  worse,  I  vow. 

Rom.  But  that:some  remnant  of  an  honest  sense 
Ebbs  a  full  tide  of  blood  to  shame,  all  women 
Would  prostitute  all  honour  to  the  luxury 
Of  ease  and  titles. 

Cast.  Romanello,  know 
You  have  forgot  the  nobleness  of  truth, 
And  fix'd  on  scandal  now. 

Rom.  A  dog,  a  parrot, 
A  monke)',  a  caroch,  a  garded  lackey, 
A  waiting-woman  with  her  lips  seal'd  up. 
Are  pretty  toys  to  please  my  mistress  Wanton ! 

Cast.  This  is  uncivil ; 
I  am  not,  sir,  your  charge. 

Rom.  My  grief  you  are ; 
For  all  my  services  are  lost  and  ruin*d« 

Cast.  So  is  my  chief  opinion  of  your  worthiness. 
When  such  distractions  tempt  you ;  you  would  prove 
A  cruel  lord,  who  dare,  being  yet  a  servant. 
As  you  profess,  to  bait  my  best  respects 
Of  duty  to  your  welfare ;  't  is  a  madness 
I  have  not  oft  observed.     Possess  your  freedom, 
You  have  no  right  in  me ;  let  this  sufilce ; 
I  wish  your  joys  much  comfort. 


so,  I.] 
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ACT  IL    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  Julio's  House, 

Enter  Flavia,  supported  by  Camjujo^  and  Vespuccl 

Flav.  Not  yet  returned  ? 

Gitii.  Madam! 

Fkm.  The  lord  our  husband, 
We  mean.    Unkind !  four  hours  are  almost  past 
(But  twelve  short  minutes  wanting  by  the  glass), 
Since  we  broke  company ;  was  never,  gentlemen. 
Poor  princess  usM  so ! 

Fes,  With  your  gracious  favour, 
Peers,  great  in  rank  and  place,  ought  of  necessity 
To  attend  on  state  employments. 

Cam.  For  such  duties 
Are  all  their  toil  and  labour ;  but  their  pleasures 
Flow  in  the  beauties  they  enjoy,  which  conquers 
All  sense  of  other  travail. 

Flav.  Trimly  spoken. 
When  we  were  common,  mortal,  and  a  subject. 
As  other  creatures  of  Heaven's  making  are 
(The  more  the  pity),  bless  us !  how  we  waited 
For  the  huge  play-day,  when  the  pageant  flutter'd 
About  the  city  ;*  for  wa  then  were  certain. 
The  madam-courtiers  would  vouchsafe  to  visit  us. 
And  call  us  by  our  names,  and  eat  our  viands ; 

>  On  tkt  kaas  p^U-dojff  when  the  pageantfluUa'd 
AlMtammmia.]  Tbe  huge  play-daT  (for  Ford's  Sienna  Is  only 
.ttMttier  mmnHr  Lontea)  wbs  probably  the  lord-mayor's  dav,  wben  the 
Mfnpany  to  wUeh  he  belonged  exhibited,  in  honour  of  his  installation, 
those  rode  bM  splendid  pageantries  and  professions  which,  however 
they  may  now  exeite  a  smile,  were  then  viewed  with  equal  wonder  and 
delight,  and  not  altogether,  perhaps,  without  profit,  which  is  more  than 
ean  be  said  of  the  tattered  remnants  of  them  that  are  annually  dragged 
abnMd  to  shame  us.  They  were  not,  however,  confined  to  one  festival ; 
trat  **  flutterg^  about  the  city"  on  every  Joyous  occasion.  There  is  truth 
as  well  as  humour  in  Plavla's  pleasant  description  of  tlie  condescension 
«r  the  **iiiadam-e«urtlers*'oathssehttge  play-day*.  The  satire  is  ooc 
jet  qoite  obaolete.— titrroao. 

33* 
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Nay,  give  us  leave  to  sit  at  the  upper  end 

Of  our  own  tables,  telling  us  how  welcome 

They  'd  make  us  when  we  came  to  court :  full  little 

DreamM  I,  at  that  time,  of  the  wind  that  blew  me 

Up  to  the  weathercock  of  the  honours  now 

Are  thrust  upon  me ;  but  we  '11  bear  the  burthen, 

Were  U  twice  as  much  as  *t  is.    The  next  great 

feast, 
We  '11  grace  the  city- wives,  poor  souls !  and  see 
How  they  '11  behave  themselves  before  our  presence; 
You  too  shall  wait  on  us. 

Fes.  With  best  observance, 
And  glory  in  our  service. 

Cam.  We  are  creatures 
Made  proud  in  your  commands. 

Flav.  Believe 't  you  are  so ; 
And  you  shall  find  us  readier  in  your  pleaaoiesy 
Thau  you  in  your  obedience. 

Enter  Fabricio. 

Fab.  Noblest  lady — 

Ves.  Rudeness! 
Keep  off,  or  I  shall — saucy  groom,  learn  manners 

Flav.  Let  him  stay ; 
The  fellow  I  have  seen,  and  now  remember 
His  name,  Fabricio. 

Fab.  Your  poor  creature,  lady ; 
Out  of  your  gentleness,  please  you  to  consider 
The  brief  of  this  petition,  which  contains 
All  hope  of  my  last  fortunes.* 

Flav.  Give  it  from  him. 

Cam.  Hero,  madam. — [  Takes  the  paper /ram  Fab. 
and  delivers  it  to  Flav.  who  walks  aside  with  it.] 
— Mark,  Vespucci,  how  the  wittol 
Stares  on  his  sometime  wife ! 

1  All  hope  of  my  last  fortunes.]  Meaning  probably  (for  the  Unffnafe 
IS  constrained)  "  my  final  hope,  my  last  resource.**  The  object  of  tliis 
request  appears  to  be  more  money  to  esiable  him  to  expatriate  hiotwlf. 
— GirroKD. 
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Ves.  **  She  had  seen  the  fellow !"  didst  ooserve  % 

Cam.  Most  punctually : 
Could  call  him  by  his  name  too !  why 't  is  possible, 
She  has  not  yet  forgot  he  was  her  husband. 

Ves,  That  were  most  strange :  oh,  't  is  a  precious 
trinket ! 
Was  ever  puppet  so  slipp'd  up? 

Cam.  The  tale 
Of  Venus'  cat,  man,  changed  into  a  woman. 
Whs  emblem  but  to  this.    She  turns. 

Ves.  He  stands 
Just  like  Acteon  in  the  painted  cloth.' 

Cam.  No  more. 

Flav.  Friend,  we  have  read,  and  weigh'd  the  sum 
Of  what  your  scrivener  (which,  in  effect. 
Is  meant  your  counsel  learned)  has  drawn  for  ye : 
''T  is  a  fair  hand,  in  sooth,  but  the  contents 
4Somewhat  unseasonable ;  for,  let  us  tell  ye. 
You  have  been  a  spender,  a  vain  spender ;  wasted 
Your  stock  of  credit  and  of  wares  unthriftily. 
You  are  a  faulty  man ;  and  should  we  urge 
Our  lord  as  often  for  supplies,  as  shame 
Or  wants  drive  you  to  ask,  it  might  be  construed 
An  impudence,  which  we  defy ;  an  impudence. 
Base  in  base  women,  but  in  noble  sintuL 
Are  you  not  ashamed  yet  of  yourself! 

Fah.  Great  lady. 
Of  my  misfortunes  I  'm  ashamed.  > 

Cam.  So,  so ! 
This  jeer  twangs  roundly,  does  it  not,  Vespucci  1 

[Aside  to  Ves. 

Ves.  Why,  here 's  a  lady  worshipful ! 

FloD.  Pray,  gentlemen. 
Retire  a  while ;  this  fellow  shall  resolve 
Some  doubts  that  stick  about  me. 

>  Se  stands 
JuBt  like  Acteon  in  the  painted  clothy]  i.  e.  in  the  act  of  gazing  at 
pialu^fnapostaIeorIlli1l^edawe«lldMU)prWBl.  lliere  la  aoaia  Immotr 
m  tlM)  exprawtop.-"<hrwMiP. 
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Both.  As  you  please.  [Eaeevnt  Vbs.  tmd  Cam* 

FloD.  To    thee,   Fabricio, — oh,   the    change   is 
cruel— 
Since  I  find  sortie  small  leisure,  I  must  justify 
Thou  art  unworthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
Those  holy  vows,  which  we,  by  bonds  of  £sdth. 
Recorded  in  the  register  of  truth. 
Were  kept  by  me  unbroken ;  no  assaults 
Of  gifts,  of  courtship,  from  the  great  and  wanton. 
No  threats,  nor  sense  of  poverty,  to  which 
Thy  riots  had  betray'd  me,  could  betray 
My  warrantable  thoughts  to  impure  foUy. 
Why  wouldst  thou  force  me  miseraMe  ? 

rab.  The  scorn 
Of  rumour  is  reward  enough,  to  brand  • 
My  lewder  actions ;  H  was,  I  thought,  impossible, 
A  beauty  fresh  as  was  your  youth,  could  brook 
The  last  of  my  decays. 

FUrv,  Did  I  complain  1 
My  sleeps  between  thine  arms  were  e'en  as  sound. 
My  dreams  as  harmless,  my  contents  as  free. 
As  when  the  best  of  plenty  crown'd  our  bride-bed. 
Among  some  of  a  mean,  but  quiet,  fortune. 
Distrust  of  what  they  call  their  own,  or  jealousy 
Of  those  whom  in  their  bosom  they  possess 
Without  control,  begets  a  self-un worthiness ; 
For  which  through  fear,  or,  what  is  worse,  desire 
Of  paltry  gain,  they  practise  art,  and  labour 
To  pander  their  own  wives;  those  wives,  whose 

innocence, 
Stranger  to  language,  spoke  obedience  only  ; 
And  such  a  wife  was  Flavia  to  Fabricio. 

Fab.  My  loss  is  irrecoverable. 

Flav.  Call  not 
Thy  wickedness  thy  loss ;  without  my  knowledge 
Thou  sold'st  me,  and  in  open  court  protestedst 
A  precontract  unto  another,  falsely. 
To  justify  a  separation.     Wherein 
Could  1  offeivOL,Xo  )oe\«i\\^N^^ 
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In  best  sense  an  adulteress  ?  so  conceived 

In  all  opinions,  that  I  am  shook  off, 

Ev'n  from  mine  own  blood,  which,  although  I  boauit 

Not  noble,  yet  'twas  not  mean ;  for  Romanello, 

Mine  only  brother,  shuns  me,  and  abhors 

To  own  me  for  his  sister. 

Fab.  'T  is  confess'd, 
1  am  the  shame  of  mankind. 

Flav.  I  live  happy 
In  this  great  lord's  love,  now ;  but  could  his  cunning 
Have  trainM  me  to  dishonour,  we  had  never 
Been  sunderM  by  the  temptation  of  his  purchase. 
In  troth,  Fabricio,  I  am  little  proud  of 
My  unsought  honours,  and  so  far  fron^  triumph. 
That  I  am  not  more  fool  to  such  as  honour  rae, 
Than  to  myself,  who  hate  this  antic  carriage.^ 

Fab,  You  are  an  angel  rather  to  be  worshipped. 
Than  grossly  to  be  talkM  with. 

Fhv.  [Gives  him  money,]  Keep  those  ducats, 
I  shall  provide  you  better: — ^'t  were  a  bravery. 
Could  you  forget  the  place  wherein  you  've  render'd 
Your  name  for  ever  hateful. 

Fab.  I  will  do 't, 
Do  %  excellentest  goodness,  and  conclude 
My  days  in  silent  sadness. 

Flav,  You  may  prosper 
In  Spain,  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  as  in  Italy. 
Besides,  you  are  a  scholar  bred,  however 
You  interrupted  study  with  commerce. 
I'll  think  of  your  supplies;  meantime,  pray,  storm 

not 
At  my  behaviour  to  you ;  I  have  forgot 
Acquaintance  with  mine  own — keep  your  first  dis- 
tance. [He  draws  back, 
Camillo !  who  is  near  1  Vespucci ! 


I this  antic  carriage.]    This  childish  and  ridicnloiis 

mAbetation  of  levity ;  which  she  asfiumed,  partly  to  humour  the  count,  but 
chiefly,  tm  she  aflorward  says,  to  defeat  the  "  lasciyioos  Tiiiauiea"  of  ]Mr 
■itoBdanta,  Camillo  and  VeapaecL— Oirroan. 
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Enter  Juuo,  Camillo,  and  Yesfuocl 

Jul.  What ! 
Our  lady's  last  familiar  1 

Flcm.  Oh,  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick — 
I  faint  at  heart — ^kiss  me,  nay,  prithee,  qtdckly, 

[To  Jul- 
Or  I  shall  swoon.    You've  staid  a  sweet  while 

from  me. 
And  this  companion  too— beshrew  him ! 

Jul.  Dearest, 
Thou  art  my  health,  my  blessing : — turn  the  bankrupt 
Out  of  my  doors ! — sirrah,  1 11  hare  thee  whipped, 
If  thou  com'st  here  again. 

Cam.  Hence,  hence,  you  vermin !  \Exit  Fab. 

JvL  How  is 't,  my  best  of  joys  t 

Flav.  Prettily  mended. 
Now  we  have  our  own  lord  here ;  I  shall  never 
Endure  to  spare  you  long  out  of  my  sight. 
See,  what  the  thing  presented.  [Gives  Kim  the  paper* 

Jul,  A  petition, 
Belike,  for  some  new  charity  ? 

Flav,  We  must  not 
Be  troubled  with  his  needs ;  a  wanting  creature 
Is  monstrous,  is  as  ominous — fy  upon 't ! 
Despatch  the  silly  mushroom  once  for  all. 
And  send  him  with  some  pittance  out  o'  the  country, 
Where  we  may  hear  no  more  of  him. 

Jul,  Thy  will 
Shall  stand  a  law,  my  matchless  pleasure ; 
No  life  is  sweet  without  thee :  in  my  heart 
Reign  empress,  and  be  styled  thy  Julio's  sovereign. 
My  only,  precious  dear.  [ExetaU* 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  L 

An  ApartmefU  in  Juuo's  House, 

Enter  Yespucci  and  Camillo. 

Fef.  Come,  thou  art  caught,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Away,  away, 
That  were  a  jest  indeed ;  I  caught  ?    ' 

Fes.  The  lady 
Does  scatter  glances,  wheels  her  round,  and  smilesr; 
Steals  an  occasion  to  ask  how  Uie  minutes 
Each  hour  have  run  in  progress ;  then  thou  kissest 
All  thy  four  fingers,  crouchest  and  sigh*8t  faintly^ 
•*  Dear  beauty,  if  my  watch  keep  fair  decorum. 
Three-quarters  have  near  past  the  figure  X  ;'* 
Or  as  the  time  of  day  goe»— • 

Cam.  So, Vespucci! 
This  will  not  do,  I  read  it  on  thy  forehead. 
The  grain  of  thy  complexion  is  quite  alter'd  i 
Once  'twas  a  comely  brown,  H  is  now  of  late 
A  perfect  green  and  yellow ;  sure  prognosticates 
Of  th'  overflux  o'  the  gall,  and  melancholy, 
Symptoms  of  love  and  jealousy. 

Fes.  She  loves  thee ; 
Dotes  on  thee ;  in  my  hearing  told  her  lord 
Camillo  was  the  P3rramus  and  Thisbe 
Of  courtship,  and  of  compliment : — ah,  ah ! 
She  nick'd  it  there  I — I  envy  not  thy  fortunes ; 
Por,  to  say  truth,  thou  *rt  handsome,  and  deserv^st 

her. 
Were  she  as  great  again  as  she  is. 

Cam.  I  handsome  ? 
Alas,  alas,  a  creature  of  Heaven's  making. 
There 's  all !    But,  sirrah,  prithee,  let 's  be  sociable ; 
I  do  confess,  I  think  the  goody-madam 
May  possibly  be  compassM. 

P'es.  A  pretty  toy  't  is. 
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Cam.  Let  ns  consider — 
She  *s  but  a  merchant's  leavings. 

Fe$.  Hatch'd  i'the  country, 
And  fledged  i'  the  city.    Thus,  then ; 
"When  I  am  absent,  use  the  gentlest  memory 
Of  my  endowments,  my  unbleiiiish'd  services 
To  ladies'  favours ;  wi&  what  faith  and  secrecy 
I  live  in  her  commands,  whose  special  courtesies 
Obli^  me  to  particular  engagements : 
I  'U  do  as  much  for  thee. 

Cam.  With  this  addition, 
Camillo,  best  of  fairs,  a  man  so  bashful. 
So  simply  harmless,  and  withal  so  constantly 
Yet  resolute  in  all  true  rights  of  honour ; 
That  to  deliver  him  in  perfect  character. 
Were  to  detract  from  such  a  solid  virtue 
As  reigns  not  in  another  soul ;  he  is — 

Ves.  The  thing  a  mistress  ought  to  wish  her 
servant. 
Are  we  agreed  ? 

Cam.  Most  readily.     On  t'  other  side. 
Unto  the  lord  her  husband,  talk  as  coarsely 
Of  one  another  as  we  can. 

Fes.  I  like  it ; 
So  shall  we  sift  her  love,  and  his  opinion. 

Enter  Julio,  Flavia,  and  Fabricio. 

Jul.  Be  thankful,  fellow,  to  a  noble  mistress  } 
Two  hundred  ducats  are  no  trifling  sum. 
Nor  common  alms. 

Flav.  You  must  not  loiter  lazily. 
And  speak  about  the  town/  my  friend,  in  taverns. 
In  gaming-houses;  nor  sneak  after  dinner 
To  public  shows,  to  interludes,  in  riot. 
To  some  lewd  painted  baggage,  trick'd  up  gaudily, 
Like  one  of  us — oh,  fy  upon  them  giblets  I 

>  And  ppeak  ahfrnt  the  toxin,  S  c]  "  Guming-housos"  w»*rt'  not  mucb 
iioled  m  l  uTti's  ^"i^a  \vit  Cvvt  resort  of  **  idle  praters."  I  suspect  Ihrt 
the  poeVa  "woi^Wvia  Iut>i.— Qi\?t'iv.\>. 
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I  have  been  UAd  they  ride  in  coaches,  flaunt  it 
In  braveries,  so  rich,  that 't  is  scarce  possible 
To  distingruish  one  of  these  vile  nauenty  packs 
From  true  and  arrant  ladies ;  they  '11  inveigle 
Your  substance  and  your  body : — think  on  that*-*- 
I  say,  your  body ;  Uiuc  to  'U-*- 
Is 't  not  sound  counsel  ?  [Tumt  to  Jvu 

JuU  'T  is  more ;  't  is  heavenly. 

Vu*  What  hope,  Camillo,  now,  if  this  tune  hold? 

Ckun.  Hope  fair  enough,  Vespucci,  now  as  ever  \ 
Why  any  woman  in  her  husband's  presence 
Can  say  no  less. 

Fet.  'T  is  true,  and  she  hath  leave  here. 

Fab.  Madam,  your  care  and  charity  at  once 
Have  so  new-moulded  my  resolves,  that  henceforth 
Wheae*ef  my  mention  falls  into  report. 
It  shaitt  requite  this  bounty ;  I  am  travelling 
To  a  new  world. 

Jul,  I  like  your  undertakings. 

Fldv,  New  world !  where 's  that  I  pray  %  good,  if 
you  light  on 
A  parrot  or  a  m9iikey  that  has  qualities 
Of  a  new  fashion,  thmk  on  me* 

Fab,  Yes,  lady, 
I—i  shall  think  on  you;  and  my  devotions^ 
Tendered  where  they  are  due  in  single  meekness. 
With  purer  flames  will  mount,  with  free  increase 
Of  plenty,  honours,  full  contents,  full  blessings. 
Truth  and  aflection  'twixt  your  lord  and  you. 
So  with  my  humblest,  best  leave,  I  turn  uom  you ; 
Never,  as  now  I  am,  to  appear  before  you. 
Anjoys  dwell  here,  and  ksting !  [ExiU 

Flcar*  Prithee,  sweetest. 
Hark  in  your  ear,— bMAurew  't,  the  brim  of  your  hat 
Struck  in  mine  eve— dissemble  honest  tears. 
The  griefs  my  heart  does  labour  iQH[jS«u2e.}-*it 

smarts 
UnmeasBfsbly. 

M.  A  chaace,  a  chance  $  't  wUl  ofi. 

Vol.  II.— 94 
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Suddenly  off— forbear ;  this  handkerchief 
But  makes  it  vorse. 

Cam,  Wink,  madam,  with  that  eye. 
The  pain  will  quickly  pass. 

Ves.  Immediately; 
I  know  it  by  experience.        /*' " 

Flav.  Yes,  I  find  it. 

Jul,  Spare  us  a  little,  gentlemen. 

[ExeurU  Cam.  and  Yn* 
Speak  freely; 
what  wert  thou  8a3dng,  dearest  t 

Flav.  Do  you  love  me  1 
Answer  in  sober  sadness ;  I  'm  yonr  wife  now. 
I  know  niy  place  and  power. 

Jul.  What  *s  this  ritfdle  1 
Thou  hast  thyself  rc$pt|^  to  thine  own  questicHiy 
In  being  married  to  xAe;  i  sure  argument ' 
Of  more  than  protestation. 

Flav.  Such  it  should  be 
Were  you  as  other  husbands  :  it  is  granted, 
A  woman  of  my  state  may  like  good  clothes, 
Choice   diet,   many   servants,   change    of  merri- 
ments. 
All  these  I  do  enjoy ;  and  wherefore  not  % 
Great  ladies  should  command  their  own  delights  :■ 
And  vet,  for  all  this,  I  am  used  but  homely, — 
But  1 'm  serv'd  even  well  enough. 

JuL  My  Flavia, 
I  understand  not  what  thou  wouldst. 

Flav.  Pray  pardon  me ; 
I  do  confess  I  'm  foolish,  very  foolish  ; 
Trust  me,  indeed  I  am ;  for  I  could  cry 
Mine  eyes  out,  being  in  the  weeping  humour ; 
You  know  I  have  a  brother. 

Jul.  Romanello, 
An  unkind  brother. 

Flav.  Right,  right :  since  you  bosom'd 
My  latter  youth,  he  never  would  vouchsafe 
As  much  as  lo  cotsv^  tv!&^\  T&ft*   Qh^  it  mads  m^ 
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Being  but  two,  that  we  should  live  at  distance. 
As  if  I  were  a  castaway ;— and  you,, 
For  your  part,  take  no  care  on 't,  nor  attempt 
To  draw  him  hither. 

Jul.  Say  the  man  be  peevish, 
Must  I  petition  himl^ 

Fkm.  Yea,  marry,  must  you. 
Or  else  you  love  not  me :  not  see  my  brother ! 
Yes  I  will  see  lum ;  so  I  will,  will  see  him ; — 
You  hear't— 'Oh  my  good  lord,  dear,  gentle,  pri- 
thee,— 
You  sha*  n't  be  angry ; — ^'las,  I  know,  poor  gentleman, 
He  bears  a  troubled  mind ;  but  let  us  meet 
And  talk  a  Uttle ;  we  perhaps  may  chide 
At  first,  shed  some  few  tears,  and  then  be  quiet; 
There 's  all. 

M.  Write  to  him  and  invUe  .him  hither. 
Or  go  to  him  thyself.    Come,  no  mo^  sadneefs ; 
I  ^  do  what  thou  canst  wish. 

Fkm.  And,  in  requital,  -^^.j^' 

Believe  I  shail  say  something  that  mayiiettiie. 
A  constancy  of  peace,  for  which  you  'U  thank  niup. 

[ExeimU 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

A  Roam  in  Romanello's  Howe. 

EnUrfPuLnA^JblUmed  by Camillo  and  Vespucci,  who 

stand  apart. 

Flav.  Brother,  I  come — 

Rom.  Unlook'd  for ; — ^I  but  sojourn 
Myself;  I  keep  nor^fMse,  nor  entertainments, 
Fienob  cooks  com|)08ed,'  Italian  collations : — 
Rich  Persian  surfeits,  with  a  train  of  services, 


■entertainmenta, 


Frtneh  co9k$  eomposcd,]  i.  e.  perbaps  vihick  Fronch  eooki  oompoMd. 
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Beflttbl^  exquisite  ladies,  such  as  3^011  are,    • 
Perfume  not  our  low  itMfs  ;-«-tbe  way  lies  opMi ; 
TbM»  there. — [Points  to  the  i2oor.]--Good-day,  great 
madam  I 

Flav.  Why  fP  ye  aU^  me  1 
9or  what  one  act  of  muie«  evei»irom  my  childhood, 
Which  may  deliver  my  deserts  inferior. 
Or  to  our  births  or  family*  is  nature 
Become,  In  your  contempt  of  me,  a  monster  I 

Ves.  What  *s  this,  CamiUo  1 

Cam.  Not  the  strain  in  ordinary. 

Rom.  I  'm  out  of  tune  to  chop  discourse— how- 
ever, 
You  are  a  woman. 

Flav.  Pensive  and  unfortunate, 
Wanting  a  brother's  bosom  to  disburthen 
More  griefs  than  female  weakness  can  keep  league 

with. 
Let  worst  of  malice,  voiced  in  loud  report. 
Spit  what  it 'dares  invent  against  my  actions ; 
And  it  shall  never  find  a  power  to  blemish 
My  mention,  other  than  beseems  a  patient : 
I  not  repine  at  lowness ;  and  the  fortunes 
Which  I  attend  on  now,  are,  as  I  value  them, 
No  new  creation  to  a  looser  liberty ; 
Your  strangeness  only  may  beget  a  change 
In  wild  opinion. 

Cam.  Here 's  another  tang 
Of  sense,  Vespucci. 

Ves,  Listen,  and  observe. 

Rom.  Are  not  you,  pray  you — nay,  we  '11  be  con- 
tented. 
In  presence  of  your  ushers,  once  to  prattle 
Some  idle  minutes — are  you  not  enthroned 
The  lady-regent,  by  whose  special  influence 
Julio,  the  count  of  Camerine,  is  order'd  1 

Flav.  His  wife,  H  is  known  I  am ;  and  in  that  title 
Obedient  to  «l  sewice ;  else  of  greatness 
The  qoiel  oi  uvy  vj\^\^'a&\w^^\  'sc^vuqus. 


mmmmmmt^ 


jRmi.  HeloiP^yoal 

Ftov.  As  worthily  as  deailv* 

Rom.   And  His  believM  now  practice  quicldy 
fashion'd  ' 

A  port  of  humorous  anticoMB  in  catdage^ 
Discourse,  deineanocnr,  fMkues* 

Cam.  Put  home  ronncQy.     • 

Ves.  A  ward  for  that  blow! 

Flav,  Safety  of  mine  honour 
Instructed  such  deceit. 

Rom.  Your  honour  1 

Flav.  Witness 
"Hiis  brace  of  sprightly  gallants,  whose  confederacy 
Presumed  to  ^ot  a  siege. 

Cam.  Ves.  We,  ma£un ! 

Rom.  On,  on ; 
Some  leisure  serves  us  now. 

Flav.  Still  as  lord  Julio 
Pursued  his  contract  with  the  manr-oh,  pardon« 
If  I  forget  to  name  him ! — by  whose  poverty 
Of  honest  truth  I  was  renounced  in  marriage ; 
These  two,  intrusted  for  a  secret  courtship, 
By  tokens,  letters,  message,  in  their  turns, 
ProfTer'd  their  own  devotions,  as  they  termM  them. 
Almost  unto  an  impudence ;  regardless 
Of  him,  on  whose  supportance  they  relied. 

Rom.  Dare  not  for  both  your  fives  to  interrupt 
her. 

Flav.  Baited  thus  to  vexation,  I  assumed 
A  dulness  of  simplicity ;  till  afterward 
Lost  to  my  city-freedom,  and  now  enterM 
Into  this  present  state  of  my  condition 
(Concluding  henceforth  absolute  s^urity 
From  their  lascivious  villanies),  I  continued 
My  former  custom  of  ridiculous  lightness, 
As  they  did  their   pursuit ;    t'  acquaint   my   lord 

were 
To  have  ruin'd  their  best  certainty  of  living : 
But  that  might  yield  suspicion  in  my  natiM ; 

24* 
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And  women  may  be  virtuousy  without  mischief 
To  such  as  tempt  them. 

Bam*  You  are  much  to  blame,  siFSy 
Should  all  be  truth  is  utter'd. 

Flav.  For  that  justice 
I  did  command  them  hither ;  for  a  privacy 
In  conference  *twixt  Flavia  and  her  brother. 
Needed  no  secretaries  such  as  these  are. 
Now,  Romanello,  thou  art  every  refuge 
I  fly  for  right  to ;  if  I  be  thy  sister, 
And  not  a  bastard,  answer  their  confession. 
Or  threaten  vengeance  with  perpetual  silence. 

Cam.  My  follies  are  acknowledged ;  you  're  a  lady 
"Who  have  outdone  example ;  when  I  trespass 
In  aught  but  duty  and  respects  of  service, 
May  hopes  of  joys  forsake  me. 

KM.  To  like  penance 
I  join  a  constant  votary. 

Rom.  Peace*  then, 
Is  ratified. — My  sister,  thou  hast  wakenM 
Entrane'd  affection  from  its  sleep  to  knowledge 
Of  once  more  who  thou  art ;  no  jealous  phrensy 
Shall  hazard  a  distrust :  reign  in  thy  sweetness. 
Thou  only  worthy  woman ;  these  two  converts 
Record  our  hearty  union,  [Elxeuni 


^  ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

Julio,  Flavia,  Romanello,  and  Vespucci, 

Ves.  Lord  Julio,  madam,  Romanello,  read 
A  novelty ;  't  is  \«rritten  from  Bononia. 
Fabricio,  once  a  merchant  in  this  city. 
Is  enter'd  into  orders,  and  received 
Among  the  capuchins  a  fellow ;  news 
Which  ought  not  any  ways  to  be  unpleasant : 
Certain,  I  can  assure  it. 

Jul.  He  at  last  has 
JBestow'dlniaaeU  wpoia^^louous  service. 
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Rom.  Most  happy  man ! — I  now  forgive  the  in- 
juries 
Thy  former  life  exposed  thee  to« 
Sister,  you  cannot  taste  this  course  but  bravely, 
But  thankfully. 

FUm.  He's  now  dead  to  the  world, 
iknd  lives  to  heaven ;  a  saint's  reward  reward  him  !— 


VBM  Wftf* 
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